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PREFACE. 


So  many  school  histories  of  the  United  States  are  already  in 
existence,  and  their  preparation  has  been  so  excellent  in  the  details 
of  idea  and  execution,  that  some  apolocy  seems  to  be  needed  for 
this  addition  to  their  number.  The  apology  will  be  fonnd,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  special  purpose  with  which  this  book  has  been  written. 

It  is  submitted  that  me  designs  which  have  tisiially  controlled 
onr  school  histories  are  impossible  of  fulfilment,  and,  even  if  possi- 
ble, would  not  serve  the  most  useful  purpose.  There  are  already 
in  existence  books  in  abundance  which  tell  stories  in  the  manner 
most  attractive  to  pupils  at  the  most  imaginative  period  of  life ; 
and  the  pupil's  mind,  if  properly  directed  by  the  teacher,  will  turn 
to  them  naturally  and  derive  more  satisfaction  and  instruction  from 
them  than  can  be  gained  from  any  school  history  of  usable  compass. 
It  hardly  seems  wise  for  a  school  history  to  force  itself  into  a  hope- 
less competition  in  a  field  which  has  already  been  so  fully  pre- 
empted. History  is  a  task  anda'method  of  mental  discipline;  our 
school  histories  attempt  to  relieve  it,  as  no  one  attempts  to  relieve 
grammar  or  arithmetic,  by  story -telling.  One  result  has  been  that 
the  history  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  colonial  period  has 
been  assigned  an  inordinately  lai^e  space.  So  much  room  is  j^ven 
to  the  stories  of  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  and 
similar  episodes,  that  the  real  history  of  the  United  States  is 
cramped,  marred,  and  brouijht  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
Judging  from  the  space  usuallv  assip^ned  to  each,  a  reader  must  con- 
clude that  the  history  of  the  United  States  deserves  a  much  lancer 
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treatment  tor  the  time  when  the  United  States  did  not  exist  than 
for  the  time  of  its  prominence  as  a  nation — for  a  time  when  the 
population  was  but  200,000  than  for  the  time  when  the  population 
was  50,000,000. 

The  reason  generally  advanced  for  the  transfer  of  the  stirring 
stories  of  the  past  out  of  the  reading  book  or  general  reading  into 
the  school  histories  is  that  they  stimulate  the  minds  of  pupils  to  an 
emulation  of  the  great  deeds  wiiich  are  narrated.  In  isolated  cases 
the  reason  may  be  valid;  there  may  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
mind  of  some  pupil  has  been  thus  stimulated  with  useful  effect. 
But  the  mass  of  pupils  liave  no  oppoi'tunity  to  exhibit  any  such  re- 
sult ;  their  need  is  to  learn  from  the  history  of  the  past  how  best  to 
perform  the  simple  and  homely  duties  of  good  citizenship.  Very 
few  of  the  boys  in  our  schools  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit, in  the  foundation  of  a  colony,  the  patient  virtues  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  or  the  executive  ability  of  John  Smith ;  almost  every 
one  of  them  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  give  his  conclusion  by  vote 
upon  questions  which  involve  some  understanding  of  the  political, 
financial,  or  economic  problems  of  the  past  It  seems  unfmr,  as 
well  as  unwise,  to  disregard  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  in  favor  of 
the  desires  of  the  very  few,  especially  as  the  latter  will  be  certain 
to  gratify  their  desires  in  a  more  natural  way  elsewhere. 

In  the  ordinary  school  course,  no  place  can  well  be  made  for 
treatises  on  the  duties  of  citizenship,  on  piolitical  economy,  or  on 
finance.  Even  if  they  could  be  introduced,  their  most  valuable 
portions  would  consist  of  deductions  from  the  events  recorded  in  a 
history  such  as  this.  Theeffortto  inculcate  thelesson  with  thefaots, 
if  applied  to  the  usual  school  history,  would  make  it  hopelessly 
bulky.  Something  must  be  dropped ;  and  it  seems  unwise  to  retain 
the  stories  where  they  conflict  with  far  more  important  matters 
whose  omission  the  ordinary  school  course  will  never  supply.  The 
typical  school-boy  must  get  his  political,  economic,  and  financial 
education  from  his  school  history  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  to 
get  it  at  all. 

The  design  of  this  book,  then,  is  not  simply  to  detail  the  events 
which  make  up  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  group 
those  events  which  seem  likely  to  shod  liirht  on  the  responsibilities 
of  the  citizen  to  the  present  or  future,  and  to  give  the  student  the 
light  in  connection  with  the  event.     In  this  process  the  efEort  has 
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been  made,  with  caatioa  and  with  a  studied  simpUcity  of  langnage, 
to  interest  the  pupil  id  the  wonderful  development  of  the  United 
States  and  the  difficult  economic  prohlems  which  have  grown  out 
of  it  If,  ID  30  doing,  the  peculiar  proviDce  of  the  story-writei 
baa  bccD  abandooed,  the  abandoDment  does  not  seem  to  the  writer 
a  real  sacrifice.  Wherever  further  compression  baa  been  necessary,  it 
has  been  applied  at  the  beginning,  at  the  time  when  there  was  no 
"  United  States,"  with  the  design  of  giving  as  much  space  as  pos- 
ubie  to  our  national  history.  And  in  every  place  where  it  has 
seemed  possible,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  has  been  directed  to  the 
peculiar  circumstaDces  and  liraitatioDS  of  the  time  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  the  idea  of  growth  to  be  attaioed  by  a  comparison  with 
the  present  For  much  the  same  reasons,  other  topics,  not  essential 
to  the  main  subject,  such  as  the  tribal  institutions  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  have  been 
left  untouched.  And,  in  narrating  the  wars  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  pupil  a  definite  idea  of 
the  purposes,  plans,  and  results  of  campaigns,  it  has  not  seemed 
best  to  camber  the  narration  with  a  catalogue  of  engagements  and 
commanders,  whose  very  names  are  only  a  spring  of  confusion  to 
the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

As  the  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  story'book,  so  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  picture-book.  Maps  in  abundance  seem  to  the 
author  the  only  le^timate  embellishment  of  a  school  history. 
While  the  pictures  in  this  volume  have  been  restricted  to  illustra- 
tions of  such  persons  and  things  as  are  pertinent  to  the  text,  they 
have  been  introduced  with  regret,  and  only  as  a  yielding  to  the 
present  prejudice  which  denies  an  effective  audience  to  the  nchool 
history  not  so  illustrated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  space  now  surrendered  to  the  graphic  additions  of 
the  average  school-boy's  pencil  will  be  utilized  to  better  purpose. 

The  special  features  of  treatment  in  the  volume  are  grouped  in 
the  "  Su^estions  to  Teachers,"  which  follow,  and  the  attention  of 
those  interested  is  invited  to  them. 

The  commanding  position  already  attained  by  the  United 
States,  which  can  only  become  more  overshadowing  in  the  future, 
has  made  it  evident  that  the  future  American  citizen  must  be  taught 
to  think  more  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  than  of  the  pie- 
(Dresqne  events  of  the  past     The  enormous  political  edifice  which 
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has  appeared  in  central  North  America  ia  rising  with  ench  incnjaa- 
iog  swiftness  that  every  good  citizen  must  feel  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  its  continuance  and  good  management  This  vol- 
ume is  an  attempt  to  lead  American  youth  to  he  "good  citizens," 
in  this  sense  of  the  phrase ;  and,  whateTer  defects  of  execution  it 
may  show,  the  writer  is  confident  that  the  spirit  of  the  attempt  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  education. 
Pbingston,  N.  J.,  June  1, 1885. 
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L  Geoobapht  has  been  applied  to  the  history  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  questions  on  the  locations  of  the  places  referred  to  in  the 
test.  These  have  beea  placed  at  the  end,  instead  of  at  the  be^n- 
uing,  of  the  chapters,  merely  because  most  teachers  prefer  them  in 
that  position.  They  may  be  used  at  the  end,  at  the  beginning,  or 
in  connection  with  the  text,  according  to  the  teacher's  preference. 

IL  Maps  have  been  supplied,  the  author  hopes,  in  abundance. 
The  general  map  contains  most  of  the  geographical  names  referred 
to  in  the  text.  In  addition,  the  small  maps  will  furnish  the  special 
locations  called  for  by  the  chapter.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  school 
atlas  is  a  better  aid  to  recitation  than  any  maps  which  a  history  can 
offer.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pupil  be  allowed  and  directed 
to  keep  his  school  atlas  open  before  him  during  recitations,  and  to 
answer  geographical  questions  from  it  This  is  no  more  than  is 
done  by  adults  in  reading  history.  This  note  will  explain  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  questions,  such  as  the  location  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  which  can  only  be  answered  from  a  school  atlas. 

III.  Geooraphical  Grodpb.  —  The  text  itself  has  been  ar- 
ranged,  as  far  as  possible,  with  careful  attention  to  geographical 
unity.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Revolution,  for  example,  the  opera- 
tions in  each  geographical  section  have  been  kept  distinct  and  com* 
plete  in  themselves,  with  only  the  su^estion,  by  cross-references, 
of  the  connecting  links  which  show  the  unity  of  the  whole  conflict 

IV.  Chrokolooy  has  been  treated  as  subordinate,  in  the 
text, to  the  greater  importance  of  geographical  unity.  It  has  not 
seemed  proper  to  sacrifice  it  altogether ;  and  an  exact  chronoli^i- 
cal  summary  has  therefore  been  added  to  each  chapter.    Qm^< 
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raphy  and  chronology,  "the  two  eyes  of  history,"  have  thus  been 
given,  it  ia  hoped,  their  due  and  proper  places. 

V.  Two  SizBB  OF  Type  have  been  used  throughout  the  hook. 
The  matter  in  larger  type  is  itself  a  complete  work.  The  amaller 
type  is  not  intended  neceaaarily  for  recitation,  but  for  reading, 
for  reference,  or  for  comment  and  amplification  by  the  teach- 
er. The  plan  of  the  work  requires  the  introduction  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  statistics.  As  a  general  thing  these  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  finer  type  only.  Where  it  has  seemed  Dccessary  to 
iutrod ace  them  Id  the  coarser  type,  it  is  recommended  that  only  ronnd 
numbers  be  called  for.  To  many  pupils,  their  school  history  re- 
mains in  after-life  their  chief  book  of  reference  on  the  subject.  For 
this  reason,  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  more  exact  figures 
than  should  be  demanded  in  recitation. 

VL  Gboss-Rb FERE N CBS  are,  as  teachers  know,  one  of  the  moat 
essential  features  of  historical  study.  Under  the  current  systems  it 
is  impossible  to  induce  the  average  pupii  (o  use  them,  for  they  are 
placed  in  foot-notes,  and  expressed  in  language  which  requires  a 
technical  mode  of  thought  to  comprehend.  The  new  feature  of  this 
book  is  that  its  aoctions  are  numbered  consecutively  from  beginning 
to  end,  from  §  1  to  1 953.  It  is  thus  easy  to  introduce  the  cross-ref- 
erences, in  parentheses,  into  the  body  of  the  text,  where  the  pupil 
cannot  fail  to  see  them  and  can  comprehend  them  with  a  single  and 
very  slight  mental  effort.  Cross-references  are  therefore  profuse  in 
this  book.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  make  constant  use  of 
them,  for  they  arc  in  themselves  the  best  of  reviews. 

VII.  Statb  HiSTORiBS,  in  brief  summary,  have  been  givea 
for  all  the  new  States.  No  pupil  is  expected  to  recite  on  any  of 
them  except  that  of  his  own  State.  This  will  explain  the  absence 
of  questions  for  these  portions  of  the  work. 

Vm.  Qdbstions  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  State  histories  just  mentioned,  and  in  some  of 
the  notes  in  fine  print  which  are  evidently  only  explanatory, 

IX.  Catch-words,  covering  the  general  topic  under  treat- 
ment, are  printed  in  heavy  type  at  the  beginning  of  each  section. 
It  is  recommended  that,  for  each  recitation,  the  pupil  be  required 
to  write  in  order  the  catch-words  of  all  the  sections  of  the  lesson, 
and  that  his  list  be  used  by  Lim  in  following  the  recitation  through- 
out    It  is  well,  occasionally  and  without  previous  notice,  to  con- 
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doct  the  Tecitation  mUrely  from  these  lUta,  tho  teacher  dcung 
nothing  more  than  call  up  snccessive  pnpils  for  recitation,  and  each 
reciting  fr'>iii  the  catch-nord  of  the  section  nnder  congideration. 

X  Under  all  circa mstanceB,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  na 
school  history  can  do  anything  more  tlian  provide  the  skeleton. 
vhich  the  teacher  must  direct  the  pupil  in  clothing  with  flesh  and 
blood.  A  book  which  promises  or  attempts  to  do  the  teacher's 
work  for  him  is  a  predestined  failure  and  disappointment  The  very 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  a  work  of  this  kind  is  that  it  maj  add 
a  percentage  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's  work  If  that  pur- 
pose has  been  attained,  the  author  will  fee)  under  personal  andpro- 
fesuonal  obligations  to  teachers  who  direct  his  attention  to  defects 
or  difficullieB  in  execution. 
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In  tLe  historical  maps,  the  colors  show  the  political  divi»ODB 
at  the  time  the  map  refers  to;  bat  to  aid  in  impressing  these  on 
the  memory,  other  political  diviaioDa  and  prominent  facts  that 
may  not  strictly  belong  to  the  tdme,  are  sometimes  indicated  in 
black. 
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INTEODUCTOHY. 


DISCOVERT  AND  COLONIZATION. 

PERIOD  L— DISCOVERY. 

1.  Tke  United  States  of  America  cover  the  central  portion  ol 
North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  Four  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  territory  was  unknown  to  men  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Its  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  were  just  as  we  know 
them  now ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed  very  little,  ei- 
cept'in  tlie  disappearance  of  tho  forests.  But  the  great  cities,  the 
railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  all  the  works  of  civilized  man  were 
lacking.  The  territory  has  been  changed  from  a  wilderness  to  the 
abode  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
story  of  this  change  is  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  The  Inhabitaiitfl  were  then  altogetlier  red  men,  whom  we 
call  Indians,  Columbus  having  first  so  called  them  because  he 
thought  that  he  had  struck  the  east  coast  of  India.  Tiiey  built  no 
cities,  made  no  great  inventions,  knew  nothing  of  books,  and  led 
a  rude  and  wandering  life,  their  chief  business  and  pleasure  being 
war  and  hunting,  while  their  women  worked  in  the  fields.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  came  originally  from  eastern  Asia,  and  that 
they  drove  out  or  destroyed  another  people  whom  they  found 
already  settled  in  America,  a  people  whom  we  call  the  "  mound- 
builders."  Of  this  people  we  know  little,  except  that  the  mounds 
of  earth  which  they  built  for  forts  or  temples  are  scattered 
through  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  contain  curious  relics  of  their 
builders.  Perhaps  some  of  them  fled  far  to  the  south,  and  there 
established  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  only  Indian  coun- 

t.  In  vhat  part  nt  the  worlil  are  the  Unttfd  Stafv  I  What  wan  th>'  condition 
of  this  KriiMirj  (our  hiiiiilred  j-ears  ngo  •    How  has  it  h«ii  ohanEed  since  * 

8.  Who  were  then  the  inhabitaots  •  From  what  part  ot  the  world  did  &MU 
«0Bmt   Wbot  is  mid  or  tbe  mauDd-buildeiB  T   What  ma;  baTe  become  ot  ihero  I 

1   _     Coo.;lc 


2  THE  nflHAir  nfHABITANTS. 

tries  in  which  the  European  discoverers  found  cities,  orderly  gor- 
ernroents,  and  attempts  to  make  books. 

3.  The  Inditms  liave  been  gradually  pushed  back  from  the  coast  by 
Uie  white  eetilei-s.  until  tley  are  now  almosl  all  beyond  ihe  MlsbiHSlppi, 
controlltid  and  cared  (or  by  tlie  Government  of  the  United  Stales.  Wliea 
America  vaa  discovered  the  Indiuns  were  divided  into  irilK'S.  tliotigb 
there  was  no  exHct  boundsry-line  between  the  countries  of  different  tribes, 
The  Indians  of  the  A.tlaulic  coast  were  geuernlly  Algouquius;  the  names 


NOBTH  AMD  CkNTRAI.  AHERrOA. 

of  some  of  their  tribes  are  preserved  In  otir  names  of  places,  sncli  as 
Nil iTa^an sett.  Massacliusi'tig.  and  ilie  Indian  names  of  Maine.  Tbe  In- 
dians of  the  interior  or  Middle  Sinles  were  Iniquois:  Iheir  Etrongest 
branch  was  a  confederacy  in  New  York,  called  The  8ii  Nations,  com- 
posed iif  tlie  Mohawks.  Oiieidas.  Otmndngas.  Ciiyugns.  Senecas,  and 
Tuscaroras  (§96).     On  the  other  side  of  llie  Iroquois,  along  the  Misais- 

S.  What  hot  twcome  of  the  Indian 
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Bippi,  there  were  oilier  Algonquins,  snme  of  wbom.  m  the  Shawnee*, 
Peoriae,  PotlBwallomies,  Sacs,  and  Foies,  still  siirviTc  in  tba  Indian 
Territi>ry  across  ttie  MissiEsippi;  wliile  olbers,  ua  llie  Illinois,  are  re- 
membureil  only  by  names  of  places.  Tlic  Irlbee  of  Uie  eoutb,  Creeki, 
Cberokees,  Cbicfcasawe,  anil  olliera.  Mere  kindred  'to  the  Iroquola. 
Their  deBceiidaulB  are  in  the  ludiau  Territory. 

I.  The  Northmen,  or  people  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  bad 
pushed  thbir  way,  about  the  year  1000,  from  Norway  to  Iceland, 
from  tcelaod  to  Greenland,  from  Greeniimd  to  the  coast  of  North 


Ou>  Vox.  AT  NEVPOKT. 

America,  and  so  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  where  some 
of  them  settled.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  "old  mill," 
which  still  stands  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  built  by  them  ; 
bnt  the  story  ie  unfounded.  The  Norse  discoverers  sent  back  de- 
scriptions of  the  new  country;  but  their  discoveries  were  little 
heard  of,  and  were  soon  forgotten  altojjother,  because  printing  had 
not  yet  been  invented.  Almost  all  men  still  believed  that  the 
earth  was  flat,  and  that  it  contained  only  Europe,  with  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  figure  given  < 
sented  up  to  the  time 
unknown  regions. 

6.  Enrope  had  advanced  so  far  in  civilization,  about  the  year 
1460,  that  its  people  were  fitted  to  discover  and  conquer  a  new 

of  them  nettle  t 
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4  OHBIBTOPHEB  OOLUMBUB. 

world.  They  had  discovered  the  use  of  ganpowder,  which  made 
them  superior  to  peoples  who  did  not  possess  it;  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  which  enabled  them  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  thus 
discover  new  countries ;  and  of  printing  by  movable  types,  which 
made  books  abundant,  and  thus  spread  the  news  of  discoveries. 
Many  of  them  had  come  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  round, 
though  nobody  suspected  that  there  was  a  great  continent  between 
western  Europe  and  eastern  Asia.  Portuguese  sailors  were  exploring 
the    west  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  of  them,  in  1486,  siicceedod 


in  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Everywhere  men  were  be- 
ginning to  think  and  talk  of  discovery ;  and  the  man  who  was  to 
make  the  greatest  of  modern  discoveries  was  already  planning  it. 

6.  ChriBtopker  ColnmliiiB,  a  sailor  of  Genoa,  in  Italy,  had  spent 
many  years  in  exploration,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth  was  round,  and  that  he  could  reach  the  Indies,  or  eastern  Asia, 
by  sailing  westward  part  of  the  distance  around  the  world.  He  had 
no  money  to  fit  out  ships,  and  when  he  asked  for  money  from 
Genoa,  Portugal,  England,  and  Spain,  they  refused  it.  Rnally 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  supplied  him  with  money  enough  to  fit  out 
three  small  vessels.  The  largest  of  them  would  hardly  be  thought 
safe  for  a  sea-voyage  at  present. 

The  iliacoverer's  name  was.  in  Italian.  Cristoforo  Colombo,  and,  in 
Spnnisb,  Cliristoval  Colon;  Christopher  Columbus  is  its  form  in  Latin. 

r    What  diBOovpi-lBB  had  Its  people  already 
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7.  ColmnbBB's  First  Toya^  began  at  PbIob,  in  Spun  (Angoat 
8,  1492).     As  far  as  tbo  Canary  iBlands  tbe  wa;  was  well  known. 
Tbeoce  be  sailed  out  into  the  west  on  a  way  that  no  man  had  ever 
suled  before.    Hia  men  became  fright- 
ened and  rebellious  as  tbe  days  passed 

by  without  the  sight  of  land,  but  he 
induced  them  to  press  onward.  On 
the  morning  of  October  12,  tbe  sailors 
Baw  before  them  one  of  the  Bahamas 
(Ouanahani),  to  which  Colarobus  gave 
the  name  of  San  Salvador.  He  had 
been  the  first  to  see  a  light  from  the 
island  during  the  previous  night  Sail- 
ing slowly  south  and  southeast  for 
several  months,  he  explored  the  West 
Indies  to  their  northeast  corner.  Then 
his  little  fleet  spread  its  sails  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  carrying  specimens  OnaiBTOPHim  Oouwaos. 
of  unknown  men  and  plants  as  proofs  that  a  new  world  had  been 
discovered. 

8.  Colnmbns's  Discorerj  caused  a  great  excitement  in  Europe, 
as  the  printing-press  scattered  the  news  of  it.  Spanish  ships,  with 
soldiers  and  sailors,  at  once  began  to  sail  boldly  westward,  now  that 
it  was  known  that  there  was  a  new  world  and  wealth  across  the 
Atlantic.  Their  adventures,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  make 
np  a  wonderful  and  interesting  story,  but  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
limits  of  our  history.  Before  many  years  had  passed,  Spain  had 
conquered  for  herself  nearly  all  South  America  and  that  part  of 
North  America  which  is  now  called  Mexico.  But  tbe  Spaniards  paid 
little  attention  to  the  territory  which  now  belongs  to  tbe  United 
States,  preferring  countries  where  gold  and  silver  were  easily  ob- 
tained. 

B.  Four  To^agM  in  all  were  made  by  Cnliimbus.  1>ut  without  any 
further  greut  discovery.  He  was  treated  nnkindly  by  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Spain,  and  on  one  occasion  was  sent  liome  in  cliaino  by  one  of  Iha 
king's  officials.    He  never  toitclied  on  tlie  continent  of  Nortb  America, 

T.  Describe  Colurnbua's  flret  va;n^.  HisdiOlcuUles  w[tb  bis  men.  HiedlBCoT- 
ery,    Hln  eiploratlonii. 

g.  What  vere  the  mm] 
conquest*  msde  >   Wli;  wi 
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thoUKh  on  hj«  third  vojige,  in  1468,  be  landed  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  near  the  Orinoco  River.  Hedied  without  knowing  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  world,  but  still  supposirg  that  he  bad  only 
readied  tbe  Ea«l  Indies.  The  world  which  he  had  discovered  was  not 
named  for  biiu.  It  was  called  America  from  Amerigo  Vespucci  (in 
Latin  Ammeua  Veipueiv*),  a  merchant  and  traveller  ot  Florence,  who 


was  the  first  to  describe  it  asn  separate  continent.  Before  this  happened. 
the  native  inhabitants  were  generally  called  Indians,  from  the  belief 
that  Iheir  country  was  tbe  Indies;  and  the  nsme  bas  been  retained. 

10.  SpaniBh  DlscoTerles  soon  made  known  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  North  America  which  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
southern  Atlantic.  In  1612,  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  the  coast 
of  what  is  now  eastern  Florida,  ^ving  it  the  name  of  Florida  be- 
cause he  discovered  it  on  Easter  Sunday,  called  in  Spanish  Pageua 
Florida.  In  1 620,  Ayllon  explored  the  coast  of  what  is  now  South 
Carolina;  and  in  1528,  Narvaez  explored  the  northwest  coast  of 
Florida,  along  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico. 

Thpre  are  some  proofs  that  (hese  parts  of  the  coast  were  really  dis- 
covered before  1503  by  for^tten  Spanish  sailors,  but  tbe  dates  given 
above  are  the  only  ones  of  wbieh  we  have  a  record. 

11.  English  DlgDOTerleB  were  the  only  ones  which  had  much 
to  do  with  the  country  which  is  now  the  United  States.     John 
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Cabot,  a  merchant  of  Venice,  in  Italy,  then  living  in  Brietol,  Eng- 
land, and  Ilia  son  Sebastian,  fitted  out  a  ship,  tlie  Afallhew,  which 
discovered  North  America  at  Gape  Breton  Island  (Jane  24,  1497). 
They  called  it  Prima  Vista  ("first  sight").  In  1498,  Sebastian 
Cabot  explored  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Breton  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  claimed  it  for  England.  No  attempt  to 
settle  the  country  was  made  for  many  years,  except  an  •unsuccessful 
effort  by  Marljn  Frobisber  to  colonize  Labrador;  but  English  sail- 
ors continued  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Cabots  across  the  northern 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  share  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

13.  Frencb  DlscvTeries,  like  those  of  Spain,  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  future  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Newfound- 
land fisheries  attracted  French  sailors  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  in 
1606,  Denys  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  1524,  Ver- 
razzani,  a  Florentine  sailor  in  the  French  service,  explored  the  At- 
lantic coast,  north  of  what  is  now  South  Carolina.  In  1534,  Cartier 
discovered  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  this  drew  the  French 
off  in  that  direction,  so  that  whatever  discoveries  they  made  were 
made  in  Canada  (g  20). 

18.  Portugal  and  Spain  had  made  an  agreement  in  1493,  by 
which  Portugal  was  not  to  interfere  with  Spun  in  America  and 
Spain  was  not  to  interfere  with  Portugal  in  Africa  or  the  East  In 
dies.  Portugal,  therefore,  toot  do  part  in  American  discovery,  ex- 
cept that  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  s^lor,  explored  the  Atlantic  coast. 
in  1501,  from  Maine  to  Newfoundland. 

The  maritime  nations  of  western  Europe  were  llien  Spain,  England, 
Prance,  and  Portugal ;  no  olber  nation  was  at  all  likely  to  iittempl  eettle- 
menls  in  Americn.  Holland  wns  then  Hubject  to  Spnin,  and  altempled 
no  Bcttlemenis  unlil  she  hail  become  Independent  (§  38).  Italy  and  Qer 
many  were  tlien  divided  into  many  weak  states;  nud  B  wed  en  was  not 
strong  enough  to  dispute  tlie  new  conlinenl  with  the  great  nations  (§  39). 

14.  The  Interior  of  North  America  was  not  touched  by  any 
of  the  discoveries  above  mentioned.     Some  of  the  Spanish  governors 
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of  Mexico  aent  ezpeditdoDs  northward  into  what  is  now  New  Mexico 
and  Calif oraift ;  but  they  accompliBbed  little.  The  only  effort  to 
explore  the  interior,  before  the  English  colonies  b^an  to  grow  in- 
ward from  the  coast,  was  the  remBrksble  expedition  of  De  Soto. 

15.  De  Soto  was  the  Spanish  goTemor  of  Cuba,  In  l$39, 
he  landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  in  Florida,  with  »  force  of  900  men, 
and  marched  tli rough 
the  continent  for  three 
years,  yainly  hoping  to 
find  and  conquer  a  rich 
Indian  kingdom.  He 
went  north  nearly  to 
the  Tennessee  fiiver, 
then  southerly  to  where 
Mobile  now  stands,  and 
thence  northwesterly  to 
the  Mississippi  River, 
which  he  crossed  in 
April,  1541,  near  the 
present  southern  bdond- 
ary  of  Tennessee.  He 
marched  westward  for 
several  hundred  miles  acrose  the  present  State  of  Arkansas,  bnt 
fonnd  everywhere  only  savt^ee  wandering  in  a  wilderness.  All 
this  time,  it  was  De  Soto's  conrage  which  had  kept  up  the  courage 
of  the  men,  but  even  De  Soto's  courage  gave  out  at  length,  and 
he  began  to  move  southward  on  tbe  way  home.  He  died,  worn 
out,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Eiver,  and  was  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  great  river  which 
he  had  discovered.  His  soldiers  then  built  boats,  and  sailed  down 
the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  so  to  Mexico,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  conquered  in  1521, 

16.  The  Padile  Cosit  was  explored  in  1543  tiy  Cabrillo  and  Ferelo, 
two  Spaniards,  as  far  north  as  Oregon.  In  1580,  Drake,  an  Enjiligh 
navigator,  sailed  along  llie  coast  and  called  it  New  Alliion.  In  1582, 
Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Spaotsb  pilot,  explored  tlie  coast  as  far  as   the  strait 

16.  What  la  n^d  of  De  8oto  «nd  bU  expedition  f    What  c 
Wbat  became  of  De  Soto  I    Of  bla  men  t 

16.  What  Is  said  ol  the  expeditions  of  Cnbrlllo  and  Ferelo 
erles  t    Of  Jiuui  de  Fuca'a  explontloD  ?    Were  an;  Spanish 
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nblcli  be&rs  his  nsme.  The  terrilarj  retn&iued  under  tbe  control  of 
I'paio.  and  a  few  Bettlemeote  were  made  by  Spanish  missionHriea;  but 
little  was  known  about  the  country  until  It  became  a  part  of  the  Uniled 
Staiea  in  1848.    (§974.) 

17.  The  DIscOTerles  of  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Portugal 
have  been  given  BCparately  above.   They  may  becojlected,  as  follows: 
(S.,SpaoiBb;  a.,Enellati}  F., French;  P.,  FortUEneee.) 

Atlantic  Coast. 
M03— Columbus  (S.):  West 

Indies g  7 

1497— Cabots     (B.):     C^w 

Breton  Island 11 

1498— Sebastian  Cabot  (E.): 
Albemarle  Bound  to  Cape 

Breton  Island 11 

ISOl— Cortereal(P,):  Mwne 

to  Newfoundland 18 

lOOe-Denys  (F.):  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence lii 

1613— Ponce  de  Leon  (8.): 

Florida 10 

1520— Ayllon    (8.):     South 

Carolina 10 

1534— Verrazzani(F.):  South 

Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia..     13 
ia34~Canier(F.);  River 8L 
Lawrence. . 


pAcnno  DiBCOvsi 


Of  Sebastian  Cabot'a  dlscoTerr.  Of  Cnrtereal'B  discover}-.  Of  Den; b'9  dlwoveTT. 
or  De  Lena's  dlMOTeiT-  Of  A jllon'a  dlsomer)'.  Of  VerranftnrBexplomtton.  OT 
Caraor'8  dfacoTsry.  Of  HarT«a-«eiploratlon.  Of 'hseiploracionot  CaUrlfla  <M 
Drake.    OTDeFuca.    OI OoronadO.    UfAiargeii-    OtDeSoto. 
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Qdij'  or  Hbzioo. 

lfS28— Narraez  (B.):  HorthweBtorD  Florid* g  10 

pAomo  Coast. 

1543— CabriIlo(8.):  Pacific  coast  to  Oregon Ifl 

IBia— Drake  (E.):  Pacific  coast 16 

1593— De  Fuca  (S.):  Pacific  coast  to  BriUsb  Atuerica l(t 

Intkbios. 

1540— Coronado  (8.):  New  Mexico U 

lS40—A]ar5ou  (8.):  Colorado  River 14 

1541— Da  Soto:  Miaaigsippl  River  and  Boutfaera  States 14 

ScppLEUBHTARY  QuxsnoNS. 

Loe&tlaiu. — (School-map  locBtiona  in  itaHa.) — Bound  tfae  United 
Slates  of  America,  ezdudine  Alaska.  Locate  Ir-mand.  Graenlarul. 
Newport,  R,  I.  (§  65).  iWm,  i^in.  TAe  Cartar;/  blajid*.  The  Orinoco 
Siver.  Florida.  South  Caroliaa.  Cape  Breton  Islaad.  Albemnrle 
Sonnd.  Tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Lavrrence.  The  St.  Lawrence  River.  Maine. 
Nenfoundlatid.  New  Mexico.  Califcicuia.  THmpa  Bay.  Tennessee 
Kver.     Mobile.     Mississippi  Rlier.     Oregon.     Slrail  of  Paea. 

Rktiew.— About  what  year  dill  tbe  Northnicn  iliscoTer  AmericaT 
Wben  did  Colunibue  discover  AmericaT  Wlio  iliscovered  Uie north  At- 
lantic coast  of  North  America,  aud  wlien?  Who  discovered  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  and  when?  Wlio  discovered  the  Florida  coast,  and  when! 
Who  discovered  the  MissisdppI,  and  wbenf 

PERIOD  H-SETTLEMBNT. 

18.  The  Dtseoverles  which  we  have  been  considering  had  made 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  pretty  well  known  before  the 
year  1530,  but  settlement  did  not  begin  nntil  some  seventy  years 
later.  Spain  did  not  seem  inclined  to  settle  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent; onr  two  oldest  towns,  at  present,  St  Augustine,  in  Florida 
(foundedinl665),  andSanta  F4,in  New  Mexico  (founded in  1582), 
were  originally  Spanish  settlements,  but  even  these  were  not  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  when  our  national  history  began. 
France  and  England  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful  atlempts  to 
found  settlements  before  England  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  con- 
trol of  the  coast.     We  will  first  consider  tbe  failures. 

19.  Freneh  Fftllnres  began  in  1540,  wben  Cartier,  who  faad 
discovered  the  SL  Lawrence  River  in  1534  (§12),  made  a  settle- 

i(riu'ttlfrnenuat  onoef    Ware  aoy  BSttle- 
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ment  at  Quebec ;  it  was  ^ven  up  after  the  second  winter.  I^Vencli  - 
vessels  etill  sailed  np  the  Stu  I^wrence  from  time  to  time,  bnt  for 
sixty  yeare  the  people  in  France  made  no  further  attempt  to  foand 
a  settlement  here.  In  1562  and  1564,  French  eettlements  wereat- 
teropted  on  the  soathern  Atlantic  coast,  but  they  were  failures.  The 
firatwasat  Port  Royal,  when 
■  the  colonists  became  dis- 
couraged, left  for  home,  and 
came  near  starving  on  the 
voyage.  The  second.  Dear 
where  St.  Augustine  now 
stands,  was  too  near  the 
Spanish  possessions,  and  the 
Spaniards  destroyed  it.  An- 
other French  espedition 
took  revcDge  on  the  Span- 
iards, hot  made  no  further 
attempt  to  continue  the 
settlemeat 

30.  Canada  Snally  be- 
came the  seat  of  successfol 
French  settlement  in  North 
Amenca.  Inl605,I>eMonts, 
with  a  commis^on  from  the 
Mng  of  France,  made  a  suc- 
cessful settlement  in  Acadia 
(the  French  name  for  Nova 
Scotia).  In  1808,  Cham- 
plain  made  a  settlement  at 
Quebec.  Other  Frenchmen 
settled  along  the  SL  Law- 
rence, and  took  possession 
of  what  is  now  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  It  remuned 
a  French  possession  until 
1763  (gl57),  and  the  de- 
often  called  French-Canadians. 


scendante  of  the  old  settlers  are  stil 
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De  MobU  atso  made  several  efforts  to  settle  In  New  England,  but 
failed  in  all  of  them.  The  Frencli  did  not  begiu  permaaeat  settlements 
witbin  the  territory  of  the  Uaited  States  until  about  1668  {^  140). 

SI.  Englisb  Failureg  began  in  1576,  with  a  voyage  of  Martin 
Frobisher  to  Labrador.  He  expected  to  find  gold  there,  to  dis- 
cover a  northwest  passt^e,  and  to  settle  the  country ;  bat  he  ftuled 
in  all  three  points.  In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  a  com- 
mission from  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  an  unsuccessful  efiort  to  settle 
m  North  America.  In  1583,  he  sailed  again  with  five  ships,  and 
reached  Newfoundland.  But  his  men  were  nngovemable,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return.  On  the  return  voyage  his  own  ship  was 
lost  with  all  on  board. 

Be  had  refused  to  desert  the  men  in  his  ship,  which  was  the  small- 
est in  the  fleet,  sayiug  manfully,  "  We  aie  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land." 

22.  The  ITorttiweit  Fouan  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of 
Uie  great  olijects  of  the  early  English  and  Dutch  voyages.  The  Portu- 
guese claimed  the  sea-road  from  Europe  to  tlie  East  Indies,  around  A.f[{ca 
(§5).  The  t^pauiards  claimed  the  road  arouud  South  America,  which 
Hagellanhad  discovered  iu  1S20.  It  was  supposed  that  North  America 
was  not  very  broad,  or  that  it  was  a  collecliou  of  islauds,  like  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  English  hoped  to  find  a  passage  for  themselves  through  11 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1609,  Hudson  (g  38)  sailed  up  the  river  which 
bears  bis  name  until  he  ran  aground,  liopiug  every  hour  to  sail  out  into 
the  Padflc.  In  1890,  Captain  McClure  at  last  found  a  "  northwest  pas- 
sage" through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  the  ice  makes  it  useless  <§  86^. 
Long  before  this,  however,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  been  com- 
pdlnlto^ve  up  their  asserted  right  to  prevent  ships  of  other  nations  fram 
uung  tlie  ocean  route  around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

28.  Sir  Walter  Balelgh,  Gilbert's  half-brother,  next  took  up 
the  work.  In  1564,  he  sent  two  small  vessels,  under  Amidas  and 
Barlow,  who  found  a  suitable  place  for  a  colony  at  Roanoke 
Island,  on  the  coast,  which  now  belongs  to  North  Carolina.  Ra- 
leigh named  the  whole  coast  Vii^nia,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  unmarried  and  was  fond  of  being  called 
the  "  virgin  queen,"  and  the  name  is  still  pven  to  a  part  of 
it,  the  present  State  of  Yir^nia.     Raleigh  sent  two  colonies  to 


tl.  How  did  Uie  EnKliah  failures  begin  t    Wbat  Is  said  of  Froblaher'a  eipedl- 
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Boanoke    Isknd.      The     first,    iioder    Grenville,   in    1S85,    was 
Btarved  out  in  a  year,  and  the  coloDists   went  back  to   Eogland. 
The  second,  under  White,  in  1697,  had  disappeared  when  it  was 
searched  for  three   years  after- 
ward, and  no  trace  of  it   has 
ever  since  been  found.     Among 
the  hundred   or  more  persona 
who  perished  in  it  wasWbite's 
little    granddaughter,  Virginia 
Dare,  the  first  child  of  English 
parents  bom  within  the  present 
limits    of   the    United    States. 
Raleigh    attempted    no    more 
;  settlements. 

Before  Ralefcb  died  (in  1618), 

Virginia  was  a  nourishing  coIdd; 

{%  S2).      Raleigh    himself    never 

went  to  North  America;  but  he 

Sn  WiLTiB  RiLEioH.  t«o>'  »  K^at  interat  in  its  settle- 

ment  and  its  productions.    The 

common  story  js  tliat  be  introduced  the  practice  of  snioking  tobscco 

from  America  inio  Englnnd;  and  Ihat  one  of   hia  servants,  seeing  him 

smoking  and  thinking  him  on  fire,  threw  a  pitcher  of  beer  on  him  to  put 

out  the  fire.     But  It  is  quite  certain  tliat  tobacco  was  used  In  Europe 

before  Raleigh  used  it, 

24.  Bartholomew  6osnold,  in  1602,  found  a  new  route  across 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  Azortts  Islands,  which  saved  1500  miles  in 
distance.  He  made  a  settlement  in  what  is  now  called  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  in  Massachusetts;  but  his  men  lost  couri^e,  and 
be  returned  with  a  ship-load  of  sassafras.  At  this  time,  more 
than  a  century  after  Colnmbus's  discovery,  there  was  not  an  Eng- 
lish settler  in  all  North  America;  but  English  trading  and  fishing 
vessels  were  more  often  seen  along  the  coast,  and  their  accounts  of 
the  country  kept  alive  the  English  desire  for  American  settlementa. 

25.  English  Settlement  took  a  new  form  in  1606,  under  King 
James  L    Two  great  companies  were  formed,  one  at  London,  called 

■ttempttc 
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tlie  London  Companj,  the  other  at  Plymouth,  called  the  Plymouth 

Company.  To  the  Loadon  Company  the  king  granted  the  coast 
of  North  America  from  latitude  34°  to  latitude  38°;  that  is,  from 
about  Cape  Fear  to  the  Kappahannock  River.  To  the  Plymouth 
Company  he  gave  the  coast  from  latitude  41°  to  46°;  that  is,  from 
about  the  month  of  the  Hudson  River  to  the  eastern  point  of 
!Miiine  (sec  m:ip,  pa^  66).  The  coast  between  the  Kuppaliannock 
and  the  Hudson  was  granted  to  both  companies;  but  neither  was 
to  fix  a  colony  within  100  miles  of  any  colony  already  planted  by 
the  other.  There  was  no  western  boundary  to  the  grants,  which 
were  supposed  to  extend  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
S6.  8ao«eMfal  Bettlemant  began  with  the  formation  of  the  companies, 
the  first,  successful  colony  being  made  at  Jameslowc  in  Virgiiiia.  in 
1607  (g  SO).  The  first  attempts  had  failed  because  of  natural  dlffleulUes. 
A  few  people,  placed  in  a  wdderness,  with  3000  miles  of  stormy  ocean 
between  them  and  belp  of  au;  kind,  and  without  protection  of  any  sort 
ftom  hostile  Indians,  soon  died  from  accident  or  disease,  or  were  forced 
to  return  to  Ecglaod,  But  the  new  companies  were  richer,  and  were 
able  to  send  out  colonies  large  enough  and  well  enough  equipped  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  beginning;  and  when  this  had  bMn  done,  many 
of  the  difficulties  disappeared  at  once.  Every  year  a  greater  number  of 
persons  came  to  America,  to^t  land  for  noliiingand  to  escape  poverty 
or  pereecutioD  at  home;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  coast  was  dotted 
with  little  tiettlemenls.  and  a  few  persons  began  to  press  inland. 

27.  Hie  Coloniiation  of  the  United  States  also  begins  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  companies.  The  territory  granted  to  the  companies  was 
gradually  cut  up  into  sepsrale  colonies,  and  new  colonies  were  formed 
to  the  sonthward.  Thus  there  came  to  be,  in  time,  thirteen  Bnglish 
colonies,  Virginia  and  MassachuBctts  being  lie  ri^mnants  of  the  first 
grants  to  the  two  pompanies.  after  the  other  colonies  had  been  cnt  out 
of  them.  In  making  these  first  grants,  the  king  had  been  careful  to 
avoid  the  territories  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  south,  and  the  French  on 
the  north;  and  it  thus  happened  that  the  Bnglish  colonies  in  North 
America  were  fixed  nearly  tog's ther,  and  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States.  The  advantages  of  this  were  tliat  it  placed  an  enterpris- 
ing and  ambitious  people  in  the  best  part  of  the  continent,  where  the 
climate  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold ;  and  that  it  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity to  unite  In  future  and  grow  into  a  ^reat  nation.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  colonies  falls  under  the  next  period  (§  30). 

28.  Holland  had  rebelled  agunst  Spain,  about  the  time  of  the 
first  English  failures  (g  21),  and  had  become  a  strong  naval  power. 

S»,  Haw  did  BUCCf^Hful  settlcvment  hegio^    What  n 

.._..., —•--'--■  — —  -efl  had  the  00 '-•    "■ 

eiinf    Howi 

WMcBf"  WiifttweretheftdvanlUKesotthlsresurtf "  '  ' 

88.  What  reason  had  Holland  (or  olalmtng  a  part  ot  the  ooastf    How  wi 
Dutch  settJement  mader    Hon  long  did  it,  remain  Dutch? 
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Id  1609,  Hendrik  (Henry)  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  servica 
of  Holland,  discovered  the  Hudson  River,  and  explored  the  coasi 
ae  f ai  as  Chesapeake  Bay  more  closely  than  previoos  voyagers 
had  done.  Dutch  traders  at 
once  sent  vessels  to  Manhattan 
Island  (now  New  York  City),  to 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  in 
1621  Holland  granted  the  terri- 
tory from  Delaware  Bay  to  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  This  com- 
pany established  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in 
1623,  and  called  the  whole  terri- 
tory New  Netherlands,  For  the 
next  forty  years,  this  continued  to 
be  a  Dutch  colony,  thrust  in  be- 
Ekhbt  Hmieotr.  tween  English    colonies  to  the 

north   and  to  the   south   of  it.     It  was  then  conquered  by  the 
English  (§  113). 

The  price  pud  to  the  Indians  by  the  Dutcb  for  Manhattan  Island 
was  60  guilders  (about  %U). 

29.  Sweden,  without  any  claims  by  discovery,  fixed  a  colony  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  1638.  Its  leader  was  Peter 
Minuit,  who  had  been  a  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  but 
had  gone  over  to  the  service  of  Sweden.  The  chief  town  of  this 
colony  was  Christina,  near  the  present  city  of  Wilmington.  In  165fi 
a  Dutch  force  from  New  Amsterdam  compelled  the  Swedes  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  under  the  government  of  Holland ;  and  it 
finally  passed  under  English  rule,  with  the  rest  of  New  Netherlands 
(§113).     It  was  then  transferred  to  Penn  (§  125). 

80.  Snmmary. — We  have  thus  traced  the  steps  by  which  Eng- 
land established  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Spain  had  chosen  the  territory  to  the  south,  and  France  the 
territory  to  the  north ;  while  the  territory  between  them  fell  to  Eng- 

99.  What  ts  s^d  of  the  Swedish  colonvf  Of  the  changes  In  Its  govemmeoK 
SO.  How  did  England  obtain  herpositlon  on  [he  Atlantic  coastr  Whatweretha 
Engliiili  falluren  In  Canada?  The  Frencti  failure?  The  French  auooesfleef  Tlio 
French  failures  in  the  United  States?  The  Spanish  auccessHBt  The  Enelish  fail- 
ures? The  English  success?  Qlve  ihe  dat«  ol  the  Dutch  discoveiy.  Ot  the  Dutcb 
■ettlemeDt.    Of  the  Swedish  settlement. 
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land.  At  first,  slie  had  Holland  and  Sweden  aa  rivala ;  but  these 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  her ;  and  the  whole  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Florida  to  ffova  Scotia,  became  EnglisL  The  dates  of  the 
more  important  steps  in  the  settlement  are  aa  follows ; 

(8p ,  Spanish;  S.,  Engllih;  7.,  French;  D.,  Dutch;  Sw.,  SwedUh.) 

Cabada. 

1540— C8rUer(F.):  Quebec  (failure) eiS 

1076— Fn>bisber(E.):  Lnbrador  <fTiilure). 21 

1683-GUbert{B):  Newfoundland  (failure) 22 

1805— I>eMoDW{P.):  Acadia,  or*NoYa  Scotia  (success).. ..  20 

1608— CljQmplaiii(F^:  Que i>eo  (success) 30 

(Here  be^us  the  Frencb  colonizaiion  of  Caoada,  §  189.) 

The  Uhitkd  States. 

Idea— South  C«roIina  (F.):  Port  Royal  (failure) 19 

1S64— Florida  (F.):  Near  SL  Augustine  (failure) 19 

1565— Florida  (8p.):  8l.  Augustine  (success) 18 

1582— New  Mexico  (Bp.):  Santa Fe  (success) 18 

1585— North  Carolina  (E.):  Roanoke  Island  (failure) 23 

1587— North  Carolina  (E.):  Boauoke  Isiaud  (failure) 23 

1603-MassachusctU(E.):  Buzzard's  Bay  (failure) 24 

1607— Virginia  (E.):  Jamestown  (success) 26,  86 

(Here  begins  the  English  colonization  of  llie  United  Slates,) 

1609— New  York  (D.):  Hudson's  discovery 28 

1623— New  York  (D.):  Dutch  seiclcmenc  (became  English 

inl6M) 28 

1688— Delaware  (Sw.):  Swedish  settlement  (became  Eng- 
lish in  16M) 29 

SOPPLBMKNTARY   QUBSTIONS. 

IiOeatlou. — (School-map  locations  in  italiei.) — Locnte  St,  Aa^stine, 
Pla.;  Santa  F6.  N.  M, ;  Quebec,  Caaada;  Port  Royal,  8.  C. ;  Nova  Sco- 
tia; Labrador;  Newfoundland;  Roaiinke  Island,  N.  C;  the  Azoret  10- 
andt;  Buzzard's  Bay.  Mass, ;  Cape  Fear;  Rappnhannock  River;  Hud- 
son River;  Maine.  Which  of  the  thirteen  original  States  (§  18'7)  were 
formed  from  the  London  Company's  grant?  Which  from  the  Plymouth 
Company's  grant?    Which  from  the  territory  between  the  two? 

Rkttew. — Name  and  give  the  dale  of  the  first  successful  seHlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  srcoud.  In  what 
part  of  the  continent  were  successful  Spanish  selllemenls  made?  Suc- 
cessful French  settlements?  Successful  English  settlements?  Who  was 
the  first  great  leader  in  English  settlement?  The  second  ?  Why  did  he 
call  the  oountrr  Virginia?  Name  and  give  the  date  of  the  two  great 
companies  under  which  English  settlement  began?    Where  and  when 
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E  CROP  BAN   AlTAlBS. 

81.  Enropean  Affairs. — While  English  settlement  in  America 
was  beginning,  between  the  years  1600  and   1690,  great  events 
were  taking  place  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  neceasary  to  bear  them  in 
mind  while  studying  the  next  period,  for  they  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  In  America.    In  England  the 
powers  of  government  were  divided  between  the  king,  the  House  of 
Lords  (hereditary  nobles,  §  46),  and  the  House  of  Commons  (elected 
by  a  part  of  the  people).     The  two  Houses  together  were  called 
the  Parliament;  and  this  body  had  little  by  little  gained  for  itself 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people.      When  Queen  Elizabeth   died 
(1603),  and  a  new  king,  James  I,,  came  from  Scotland,  Parliament 
became  bolder  in  declaring  its  power.     James,  and  still  more  his  son 
Charles  I.,  resisted  the  claim,  and  even  attempted  at  times  to  govern 
and  lay  taxes  without  calling  the  Parliament  together.     But  the 
people  refused  to  pay  such  taxes,  and  after  each  attempt  the  liing 
was  compelled  to  call  the  Parliament  together  and  ask  for  money. 
Then   the    Parliament  re- 
fused to  lay   taxes,  unless 
the  king   would  give   up 
other  powers  which  were 
considered  objectionable. 

The  king  or  queen  of 
England  has  at  tlie  present 
time  lost  almost  all  power, 
and  so  has  the  House  of 
Lords.  Almost  all  powers 
of  government  now  belong 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

83.  The  Commonwealth. 
In  1642,  the  quarrel  broke 
out  into  open  war.  The 
Parliament  was  successful, 

Cavauek  iXD  Pdbit*n.  ji.j         J  .         Ji.u 

defeated  and  captured  the 
king,  Charles  I.,  and  in  1649  beheaded  him  as  a  traitor  and  tyrant. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  soon  after- 
si.  Why  is  Ic  necessary  to  Cum  to  European  Bflsirsr  How  nere  the  powers  ot 
Kovernment  divided  io  England!  What  was  tho  Parliament,  and  wlial  was  Its  chief 
power!  What  happened  when  Queeo  Elisabeth  dledt  What  did  the  kings  atKmpt 
to  dor    What  were  the  reBulls! 

as.  What  happened  in  IMS!    What  was  the  result  of  the  war  ?    What  Is  said  of 
CronireUr   what  is  this  period  called^ 
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ward  became  ruler  of  Eogland,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector, 
aod  held  power  until  hia  death  in  1656,  This  period  is  luualty 
called  the  Commonwealth  period  of  English  history.  The  king's 
friends  were  often  called  Cavaliers,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Commonwealth  Puritans  or  Roundheads,  since  they  cut  their  hair 
short,  while  the  Cavaliers  wore  long,  cnrjing  wigs. 

S8.  The  BestoratioB. — In  1660,  the  people,  tired  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  rule  of  the  army,  called  back  Charles  I.'s  son, 
who  had  been  living  in  exile,  and  made  him  king,  with  the  title  of 
Charles  II.  In  1685,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lis  brother,  who  had 
been  Duke  of  York,  but  was  now  called  James  II.  lie  endeavored, 
as  Charles  L  had  done,  to  rule  by  his  own  wili.  In  1688,  hia  sub- 
jecta  rebelled,  drove  him  and  his  son  away  to  France,  and  called 
in  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  as 
king  and  queen.  This  event  is  commonly  called  the  English  Revo- 
lution of  1688. 

84.  In  France,  events  took  an  exactly  oppoate  direction. 
Louis  XIII.  in  1614  got  rid  of  the  body  which  had  made  laws, 
and  the  French  kings  ruled  by  their  own  will  until  the  opening  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1789  (g  306).  In  1685,  a  religious  perse- 
cution was  begun  in  France,  and  drove  many  of  the  Protestants, 
commonly  called  Huguenots,  out  of  that  kingdom.  Many  of  these 
came  to  America. 

86.  The  Colonies  were  very  much  n^lected  under  James  L 
and  Charles  I.;  they  enjoyed  great  freedom  from  interference 
under  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  great  an- 
noyances and  interferences  under  Charles  II.,  and  still  more  under 
James  II,  {§  74).  But  all  through  the  century,  tlie  troubles  in  Eng- 
land were  driving  great  numbers  of  people  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  increasing  the  population  of  the  colonies  very  rapidly.  It  grew 
from  nothing  in  1600  to  about  200,000  in  1700. 

The  following  are  the  lendins  European  events  referred  to; 

1603-1625:  Reign  ot  James  L 

1625-1649:  ReiKn  of  Charles  I.  (son  of  James  I.). 

1640:  The  fifth  Parliament  of  the  reign  meets. 

as.  What  happened  In  1660r  Who  was  the  next  king  r  Vhat  1b  said  of  him  t 
What  happened  In  IBSSf 

tl.  What  event  occnrred  In  France  In  ]614f    In  1GR5  T 
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1642:  Wftr  breaks  out.    Battle  of  Edgehill. 

164S:  Battle  of  Naseby.     The  kiog  captured. 

1646:  The  king  beheaded. 

1649-1660:  The  Commonwealth. 

1663:  Cromwell  is  made  Lord  Protector. 

1658:  Death  of  Cromwell. 

1660:  Restoration. 

1860-1685:  Beign  of  CliarleB  II.  (son  of  Charles  L). 

1685-1680:  Beign  of  James  II.  (eoa  of  Charles  L). 

1689-1703:  Iteign  of  William  and  Maty. 


PERIOD  III.— COLONIZATION:  1607-1750. 

THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  OENEBAL. 

80.  The  London  Company  (g  25)  sent  out  Captain  Christophet 

Newport,  with  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants,  to  settle  at  Roanoke 
Island.  A  storm  drove  him  out  of  his  course  and  into  Chesapeake 
Bay ;  he  discovered  the  James  River,  which  he  named  in  honor  of 
James  I. ;  and  ahout  fifty  milee  from  its  mouth,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  he  planted  tlie  settlement  of  Jamestown,  May  13, 
1607,  This  was  the  first  successful  English  settlement  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia  (§  80). 

Jamestown  has  since  been  destroyed  (|  86). 

S7.  The  Sonthem  Colonies  were  in  the  end  five  in  number: 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
These  were  formed  out  of  the  grant  to  the  London  Company  by 
the  king  through  the  following  changes :  (!)  In  1632,  the  new  col- 
ony of  Maryland  was  formed  out  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia (§  89) ;  (2)  In  1666,  Charles  11.  took  oflt  the  southern  part 
of  Virginia,  the  present  State  of  North  Carolina,  added  to  it  the 
present  territory  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  called  the 
whole  Carolina.  Virginia  was  thus  reduced  to  the  limits  which  she 
afterward  held  as  a  State;  (3)  In  1729,  Carolina  was  divided  into 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  (§  96) ;  (4)  In  1732,  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia  was  formed  out  of  South  Carolina  (§  107). 
The  London  Company  could  make  no  objection  to  these  changes, 
for  in  1824  the  king  had  taken  away  its  charter  and  put  an  end 


The  third  I    The  rourth  )    What  had  become  of  the  Iiondoa  Compuij  t 
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to  the  company,  which,  ss  he  claimed,  was  not  using  its  charter 
properly  and  faithfully. 

Florida  was  not  an  EDglleh  colon;  until  1763  (§  1B7);  nor  a  pert  of 
the  United  Btaies  uutil  18lf  (§  418).  The  names  or  the  first  four  Eng- 
lish colonies  on  (Le  southern  coast  were  all  royal:  Virginia,  from  Eliza- 
t>eth,  the  virein  queen;  Maryland,  from  Heorietla  Maria,  Charles  I.'s 

riu;    Car^ina,  from  Charles  IL  ot  England;  and  Georgia,  from 
rge  IL  of  England. 

8S.  Tk«  Pljmoatk  Companr  (§  35)  attempted  to  make  a  set- 
tlement in  IflOT,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennel^ec  River,  in  Maine; 
but  it  was  a  failure,  and  the  company  made  no  more  settifment* 
on  its  own  account  lu  1620,  the  company  was  broken  up,  and  a 
new  one  was  formed,  "  The  Council  of  Plymouth  for  the  governing 
of  New  England."  To  this  company  the  king  gave  the  territory 
between  north  latitude  40°  and  48°  ;  that  is,  from  about  Pliiladel- 
phia  to  Nova  Scotia.  Almost  the  only  work  done  by  this  company 
was  to  grant  lands  to  the  various  colonies  named  below ;  and  in 
1635  it  aiso  gave  back  its  powers  to  the  king. 

It  in  1«14  by  Captain 

89.  The  New  England  Colonies,  formed  from  the  Plymouth 

Company's  grant,  were  at  first  seven:  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Plymouth  was  afterward  united  with  Massachusetts 
Bay,  New  Haven  with  Connecticut,  and  Providence  with  Rhode 
Island.  There  were  thus  finally  four  New  England  colonies: 
Massachusetts  Bay  (§49),  New  Hampshire  (§59),  Connecticut 
(g  fll),  and  Rhode  Island  (§  66). 

Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachnsetts  until  1820  (§482).  Vermont 
was  claimed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  (g  69). 

10.  The  Middle  Colonies,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  were  really  con<juered  soil,  taken  from  the 
Dutch  (§  28).  Neither  of  the  two  great  companies  attempted  to 
colonize  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  only  came  into  English  pos- 
session  in  1664. 

ss.  Did  the  Plymouth  Comwmy  make  any  feWlempnta  ?  What  happened  in 
laaor  vrhat  new  emnt  wm  made  (  What  was  the  wort  done  hj- this  company  f 
Howdldileomi 

».  What  c 
were  atternard  m .    ..- 

10.  WhaC  la  aald  oC  the  UlddJe  Coloolea  ! 
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41.  The  (tOTernments  of  these  colooies  were  not  all  alike; 
each  had  its  own  peculiarities.  But  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  charter  governments,  the  proprietary  governments, 
and  the  royal  governments. 

4S,  The  Charier  Colonies  were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut.  These  had  charters  from  the  king,  written  docu- 
ments which  gave  the  colonists  the  power  to  elect  their  own  offi 
oers  and  govern  themselves. 

James  II.  succeeded  in  altering  tbe  charter  of  Massacbusetls  ho  as 
to  take  away  from  tbe  colocista  tlie  eleclioa  of  the  principal  ofQcera 
(§  68).     Tlie  oilier  two  cliarters  were  unchanged. 

48.  The  Proprietary  Colonies  were  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (including  Delaware),  These  were  given  by  the  king  to 
proprietors  or  owners,  who  formed  governments  in  them.  They 
also  had  charters,  hke  the  charter  colonies,  but  they  were  given  to 
the  colonists  by  the  proprietors,  not  by  the  king.  The  proprietors 
appointed  the  governors, 

44.  The  Boyal  Colontes  were  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, These  had  no  charters,  and  their  governors  were  appointed 
hy  the  king.  Almost  alt  of  them  were  at  first  proprietary  govern- 
ments, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  when  the  proprietors 
gave  them  up. 

This  is  a  convenient  division  of  Ihe  colonies,  but  canDOt  always  be 
strictly  followed.  It  is  not  ensy,  for  example,  to  say  wljether  Massa- 
cLusetts  was  really  a  royal  or  a  cliarter  colony  after  1691. 

45.  The  Colonies  in  Cleneral  were  at  first  little  interfered  with 
by  the  king,  who  considered  them  an  annoyance  rather  than  an 
honor  or  a  benefit.  Thus  the  colonies,  even  those  which  had  no 
charters,  obtMued  the  power  to  elect  assemblies,  which  made  the 
laws  for  the  colonies.  The  governors  sent  out  by  tbe  king  had  the 
power  to  forbid  the  passage  of  any  law  which  seemed  to  them 
wrong  or  unwise ;  but  the  governors  were  far  from  England,  and 

II.  Were  the  ROTemmentB  of  the  colonies  alike  T  Name  the  three  cUssee  of 
colonial  goverdraents. 

48.  Name  the  charter  colomea.    What  was  (heir  form  of  KOvemment  1 
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nsaally  interfered  very  little.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  colo- 
nies really  governed  themselves  from  the  beginning.  But  all  of 
them  acknowledged  the  same  king,  and  were  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Their  inhabitants  were  Englishincn,  who  moved,  when 
they  wished,  from  one  colony  to  another,  without  any  notion  that 
they  were  going  to  n  foreign  coantry.  English  colonization  really 
gave  the  king  of  England  a  new  country  to  govern. 

The  flrst  assembly  waa  in  Virginia  in  1619  (g  80). 

16.  The  New  Conntij  was  not  like  the  old  one,  though  both 
had  the  same  king,  laws,  and  taugoaee,  and  many  of  the  same  cus- 
toms. Englandhadaclassof  nobles  (I  31),  who  helped  to  make  the 
laws  simply  because  they  had  been  born  in  particular  families,  and 
without  being  elected ;  there  was  no  such  class  in  the  colonies.  In 
England,  only  a  very  few  men  had  the  power  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  Parliament  which  made  English  laws;  in  the  colonies,  almost 
all  men  had  the  power  to  vote  for  members  of  the  assemblies  which 
made  their  laws.  In  England,  there  were  a  very  few  rich  men  and 
very  many  poor  men,  a  very  few  educated  men  and  very  many 
ignorant  men;  in  the  colonies,  nearly  all  the  men  of  each  colony 
were  equally  poor,  though  not  generally  ignorant. 

47.  These  Differences  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  king 
to  govern  both  countries  well,  for  the  laws  which  suited  one  of 
them  were  quite  unsuited  to  the  other.  But  none  of  the  kings  of 
England  seem  to  have  understood  this.  England  was  their  own 
country,  and  they  were  familiar  with  it;  America  was  far  away, 
and  they  knew  little  about  it  It  was  therefore  difficult  for  the 
king,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  America,  to  know  what  was  best  for  that  country ;  and  there 
were  many  cases  of  bad  government  in  all  the  colonics,  because  the 
king  was  not  able  to  judge  their  needs  wisely.  As  the  colonies 
grew  richer,  these  interferences  became  more  troublesome  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  in  1776  the  colonics  broke  away 
from  England  altogether  (§  193). 


4e.  Wm  the  new  countir  like  Ihe  old  an<>  ?    What  <1(rrprcnc 
jp«ct  to  birth  T    In  respect  to  the  power  to  vole  !    In  respect  lo  ^ 

*7.  Ho«  did  these  dilTerences  make  It  difflciilt  to  <n>»em  bo 
the  klneaunderntand  this!    Why  not r  What  was  the  consequeni 
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18.  Ife^ro  SUTerf  in  the  colonies  waa  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
caees  of  bad  judgment.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  Virginia,  in 
1619,  when  &  Dutch  man-of-war  exchanged  some  negro  slaves  for 
provisions.  Negroes  were  soon  held  as  slaves  in  all  the  colonies, 
though  they  increased  most  rapidly  in  the  warmer  southern  colo- 
nies. Labor  is  the  most  important  thing  in  a  state.  But,  where 
laborers  are  generally  known  as  slaves,  no  free  man  likes  to  labor, 
because  there  labor  is  thought  to  degrade  the  laborer  to  the  level 
of  a  slave.  A  wise  govemnieat  would  therefore  have  forbidden 
slavery  in  the  colonies:  the  king  of  England  not  only  did  not  for- 
bid it,  but  became  an  active  partner  in  the  slave  trade,  and  refused 
to  allow  the  colonies  to  forbid  it.  Thus  the  southern  colonies  came 
to  believe  that  slavery  and  slave  labor  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  them. 

Sdpplembntaby  Qcbstiokb. 

Iioeatioiu.— Locate  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.  i  Cliesspeake  Bay;  the 
James  River;  the  five  southern  colonies;  the  Kennebec  River;  the  four 
New  England  colonies;  the  four  middle  colonies. 

RnYiEW.— Give  the  place  and  date  of  the  first  successful  BogUsh 
Bcltlement  wirbin  the  United  States.  Name  the  classes  of  colonial  gov- 
ernmenlfl.  The  charter  colonies.  The  proprietary  colonies.  The  royal 
colonies.  What  is  the  first  mention  of  slavery  witbiu  the  United  States? 

New  Enolamb. 

[Colonization  began  In  Virginia,  in  the  London  Company's  terri- 
tory; but,  when  it  had  once  begun,  it  went  on  more  rspid^y,  for  a  time. 
In  the  norlliern  colonies.  We  take,  therefore,  (1)  the  New  England  col- 
onies, the  Plymouth  Company's  grant;  (2)  the  southern  colonies,  tlie 
London  Company's  grant;  and  (3)  Itie  middle  colonies,  the  conquered 
territory.] 

(1)  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
49.  The  Plymouth  Colony  was  the  irregular  southeastern  por- 
tion of   the   present  State  of   Massachusetts.     It  was  settled   by 
a  company  of  "  Separatists,"  as  they  were  called,  who  separated 

4S.  What  js  said  of  neRTO  slaverj?  WJien  Is  it  first  mentioned!  How  dlil  It 
spreail?  Whac  ts  said  of  labor!  How  does  slavery  hurt  labor!  What  ouebt  the 
ring  to  have  done!  What  did  he  do?  What  was  thfl  result  In  the  southern  colonleal 

49.  WherewasthePl;mouCheolony?  By  whom  waa  it  settled!  Howhodlhev 
been  treated  in  England!    In  Holland!   For  what  part  of  America  did  they  set  mil ! 
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themselves  from  the  worship  of  the  church  established  by  law  in 

England.     They  had  been  severely  persecuted  in  England  under 

James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (§  35);  and  many 

of  them  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  found 

peace.     After  a  time,  a  number  of  them 

returned  to  Plymouth,  in  England,  and 

I  thence  set  sail  for  New  Amsterdam  {New 

'  York),   in  "order  to  settle  there    in    llie 

possessions  of  ibe  Dutch.     Storms  drove 

their  ship,  the  ifuj/^OMJer,  from  ber  course, 

and  tbey  landed,  one  hundred  in  number, 

Sbal  OF  BUssiCHUBETTs,      ,„  tbc  prescnt  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  at 

Plymouth.     The  date  of  the  landing  was  December  21,  1620. 

The  rock  on  whicli  tbey  are  said  U>  bave  landed  is  still  seen,  and  U 
called  Plymoulli  Rock,  or  Forefatliers"  Rock.  Caplain  John  Smith 
(§88,  note)  had  already  named  the  apot  Plymouth. 

SO.  The  Pilgrims,  as  the  colonists  called  themselves,  suffered 
terribly  during  the  bitter  cold  of  winter,  and  only  half  of  them 
lived  through  it  But  they  budt  houses  of  logs,  using  oiled  paper 
instead  of  glass ,  and  m  the  sp  ing  obtained  corn  from  the  Indians. 
Other  settlers  followed  them,  and  the  little  colony  held  its  ground. 
It  had  no  charter  but  was  governed  by  an  agreement  which  the 
Pilgrims  bid  made  in  the  c^bin  of  the  Mayflower  before  landing. 
Its  historv  untd  its  union  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in 
1691  (§58)  was  lery  quiet  and  peacefub  It  was  never  a  large 
colony;  and  its  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  to  New 
England  a  great  number  of  other  settlers  who  were  in  opposition 
lo  the  Church  of  En^rl  vaA  and  gave  New  England  a  character  of 
Is  own. 

61.  The  Leaders  of  the  Pilgrims  were  John  Kobin son.  Miles 
Standish,  John  Carver,  and  W  ilham  Bradford.  Robinson  was  their 
minister  in  Amsterdam,  but  did  not  accompany  tlieni  to  America. 
Standish  was  an  old  soldier,  and  was  the  colony's  military  leader. 
He  was  "  a  man  of  a  very  small  ctatnre,  yet  of  a  very  hot  and 

M.  What  issftld  of  theflretwinterf    How  did  tha  colony  enistt    How  was  it 
51,  Who  were  theleaderanf  'ho  nnlnnfft    WhnHa  aaM  of  Bnhlnenn'    nfBtan. 

dislit   Howlfl  hedencrlbedt 
Mj  Tears  in     ■  '  ■  ■ 
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angry  temper,"  and  was  mach  dreaded  by  the  Indians.  On  one 
occasion,  he  stabbed  a  hostile  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  tiiUc. 
Carver  was  the  first  governor.  He  died  during  the  first  winter. 
Bradford  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  was  re-elected  yearly  fur 
about  thirty  years,  until  his  death.  The  only  years  in  which  he 
was  not  re-elected  were  those  in  which,  "  by  importunity,  he  got 
ofE." 

5S.  Tke  HMsaehasetts  Bay  Colonj  comprised   the  northern 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Massachusetta,  from  about  Boston 


Plwodtb  Rock. 

northwari  It  was  founded  by  Puritans,  who  had  not  altogether 
separated  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  disliked  some  of  its 
ceremonies.  They  sided  with  the  Parliament  against  the  king 
and  the  Cavaliers  (§32),  and  were  persecuted  as  the  Separatists  had 
been.  In  1628,  a  company  of  them  bought  their  territory  from  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  and  sent  out  a  col  ny  wh'  h  settled  at 
Salem.  The  next  year,  Charles  I.  g  e  th  m  a  1  arter,  and 
they  sent  out  more  colonists,  who  setti  d  at  Sal  and  Cbarles- 
town.  In  1630,  a  highly  important  t  p  w  t  ken.  The 
company    itself    moved    ,  over    to     A  w  tl      ts    officers, 

charter,  and  all  its  powers;    and  thn    ll      I      t        obtained  a 

SB.  Where  was  the  Masuftuhuspita  Bay  c-olcmy  ?    Who  fouoded  it  J    How  had 
theybeen  treated  in  EDslBDdf    Wbathapptoed  in  le-jS!    Id  IS^r    Wlut  IniporUal 
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colony  of  their  own  in  America,  with  little  dependence  upon 
England. 

68.  The  FopalatioM  of  the  colony  increased  at  once.  The 
great  Puritan  colony  came  over 
in  1630,  when  Governor  John 
Winthrop  and  1500  others  emi- 
gi'ated  and  settled  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lynn,  and  other  towns. 
For  a  few  years  the  new  settlers 
suffered  severely  from  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  other  hardships,  but  not 
so  much  as  the  Plymouth  settlers 
had  suffered.  The  Massachusetts 
Bay  settlers  were  richer,  and  had 
brought  more  supplies.  There 
GoTERKOB  JoHK  wdithbop.  wcre  more  Puritans  than  Sepa- 

ratists in  England,  and  so  there  were  more  emigrants  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay  than  to  the  rest  of  New  England.  The  men  brought 
money  and  laboring  power ;  the  people  worked  hard ;  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

5i.  The  Leaders  of  this  colony  were  John  Endicott,  John 
Wintlirop,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker, 
Samuel  Stone,  and  a  great  number  of  other  ministers.  Endicott, 
the  first  governor,  was  a  rigid  Puritan,  who  cut  the  cross  out  of  the 
British  flags  in  the  colony,  and  compelled  the  women  to  wear  veils 
at  church,  and  the  men  to  cut  their  hair  short.  Winthrop  was  an 
English  lawyer,  a  highly  educated  man,  and  more  gentle  than 
Endicott  in  his  religious  feeling.  Vane  was  rich,  able,  and  accom- 
plished, and  was  elected  governor  when  only  twenty-four  years  old. 
He  returned  to  England,  helped  to  overthrow  the  king,  opposed 
Cromwell,  and  was  beheaded  after  the  restoration  {§  33).  The  last 
three  nfimed  were  able  ministers ;  and  the  colonists  said  that  God 
had  given  them  "  Cotton  for  their  clothing.  Hooker  for  their  fish- 
ing, and  Stone  for  their  building." 
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66.  Bellgioiu  PeellBg  marked  moat  of  the  New  England  cola 
Dists.  Thej  had  fled  from  religious  persecution  in  the  old  world, 
and  in  the  new  world  they  made  the  building  of  churchee,  the 
foanding  of  religious  schools,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  a 
great  part  of  their  work.  In  MasaacfausetU  Bay,  particularly,  they 
were  determined  to  found  a  religious  state.  Their  ministers  were 
their  leading  men,  and  no  one  could  vote  unless  he  was  a  member 
of  the  church.  They  dealt  harshly  with  men  of  other  religious 
beliefs  who  came  to  the  colony  and  annoyed  them  by  disputing 
with  the  Puritan  ministers.  Roger  Williama  held  objectionable  views 
on  religious  liberty  and  on  the  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  crown. 
He  was  ordered  back  to  England  ;  but  rather  than  return,  be  went 
into  the  wilderness  and  founded  the  colony  of  Bliodo  Island  (g  66). 
Afterwards,  in  1637,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  followers 
were  banished  for  teaching  new  religious  doctrines.  She  also  went 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  thence  to  New  Netherlands,  where  she  was 
killed  :n  a  night  attack  by  the  Indians. 


66.  The  Qookftrg  gave  the  New  England  colonists  meet  tronbk, 
for  they  insisted  on  freedom  of  worship,  and  disobeyed  the  laws 
which  forbade  preaching  by  any  but  Puritan  ministers.  They  per- 
sisted in  entering  Puritan  meetings  and  aigning  with  the  ministers, 
and  were  punished  in  various  ways.  In  1666,  a  law  was  passed  that 
any  Quaker  who  returned  to  the  colony  after  banishment  should  be 
pnt  to  death.  The  king  stopped  the  execution  of  the  law  after 
the  restoration  (g  33) ;  but  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


ee.  What  is  said  of  relfjciouB  fBellnR  f  Why  had  the  cc 
orldr  What  were  tbej  delermliied  10  do  !  How  did  tt 
)ll(Clou»  heirefB  I    How  did  they  treat  the  other  sccls  f    M 
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57.  The  Salem  WltehcTaft. — Before  tbiB  spirit  of  religioaa 

persecution  died  away,  it  gave  rise  to  the  delusion  knowD  as 
the  Salem  witchcraft.  Most  people  at  the  time,  and  the  Puri- 
tans as  strongly  as  others,  believed  that  there  were  witches,  who 
had  received  power  from  the  devU  to  hurt  or  kill  men  and  cattle. 
Both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  made  laws  against  witch- 
craft, and  had  banged  a  number  of  persons  for  being  witches.  In 
1693,  the  whole  town  of  Salem  became  crazed  with  the  belief  that 
witches  were  at  work  there.  Two  ully  or  wicked  Uttle  girls  de- 
clared that  different  persons  had  taken  the  form  of  black  cats  or 
black  dogs,  and  had  bitten,  pinched,  and  choked  them.  The 
people  believed  them,  and  the  great  minister  of  the  colony,  Mr. 
Cotton  Mather,  supported  them. 
The  supposed  witches  were  pun- 
ished with  religious  fury;  and 
wicked  people  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  charge  their  enemies  with 
being  witches.  Before  the  ter- 
ror died  away,  about  twenty  in- 
nocent people,  mostly  old  wo- 
men and  Indians,  had  been  put 
to  death.  Finally,  the  magis- 
trates and  people  came  to  their 
senses ;  and  punishments  for 
witchcraft  were  stopped. 

6S.  The  Colonies  United. — 
The  New  England  colonists  sided 
with  the  Parliament  against  the 
king ;  and  during  the  Common- 
wealth period  (g  32)  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  was  allowed 
of  New  England  to  the  north  of 
left  to  her  for  some  years  after 
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to  take  possession  of  all  the  r 
her;  and  this  new  territory  \ 


87.  What  delusion  gre 
ttmer  What  hod  Mastiachi 
InlBWf  Howdldthedelup 
How  many  were  put  to  ilpa  , 

GS.  ^lichBlaedld  the  Kew  Eoeland  colonises  Cake  dunni;  thecli 
tondt    What  did  MaasachuBetts  gain  during  the  Coi  ''    "' 

lal684!    What  new  charter  was  granted:    "— -' 
rtgbtwaalalier  from  thepeoplel    Hoi- - 
lonx  *1W  the  colour  i^' — '"  — ■"""  "■'" 


of  this  BpiritT    What  belief  was  common  at  the 
and  Connecticut  already  done  ?    What  happened 

■Kin'    How  did  it  spread!    What  were  lis  effectsf 
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the  restoration  (§  33).  la  1664,  the  king's  jndges  declared  the 
UassachuBetls  charter  at  aa  eod ;  and  James  II.  attempted  to  make 
the  whole  of  New  England  one  royal  colony  (§  74),  when  he  was 
driven  from  the  throne  in  1689.  The  new  sovereigns,  William  and 
Uary,  instead  of  restoring  the  old  charter,  granted  a  new  charter 
in  1691.  It  anitod  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  province  of  Maine,  and  the  territory  of  Nova  Scotia,  into 
one  colony,  by  the  name  of  Massachnsetta  Bay ;  and  made  New 
Hampshire  a  separate  colony  (§  60).  But  the  right  to  elect  the 
governor  was  taken  from  the  people,  and  all  religions  except  the 
Roman  Catholic  were  to  be  permitted.  The  colony  remained 
under  this  chart«r  until  the  colonies  finally  rebeUcd  against  Great 
BriUin  (§193). 

Id  the  charters  the  name  is  Tariously  spelled  Masssuliuselts,  Malta. 
chusetts,  and  MassaLbuBeils.  It  is  an  Indian  word,'  and  is  said  to  mean 
"bluehUlfl." 

Sdpplbmbntabt  QiTBanoiie. 

Looatlaiui. — (School-map  locations  in  ito^iei^V— Locale  FtymmUh.Bng- 
lavd;  New  Amsteniam  (New  York)  {§121);  Plymoulb,  Mass.;  Salem; 
Charlestown;  Boston;  Cambridge;  Lynn;  the  original  Plynioulb  col- 
ony; the  original  Hassacbusetta  Bay  colony;  the  MaBsachuaetta  V ' 

ony  during  Uie  Commonwealth  period  ;  the  same  colony  f.f ter  1< 
"• " t  what  ■  - 


ony;  the  original  Hasaacbuaetta  Bay  colony;  the  Maasachuaetta  Bay  col- 

J..  J —  .1..  i^ ^[1,  period  .  tha  j^me  colony  f.fter  1891, 

__    .      ..    _     .      .     Plymouth  colony?     At  what  dale!    WL_ 
9  leaders?    Who  settled  Massachusetts  Bay  colony?    In  what 


year?  In  what  year  did  the  company  remove  lo  the  colony?  Who 
were  ita  leaders?  What  was  the  date  of  the  Salem  witchcraft?  When 
were  the  two  colonies  united? 

(2)  New  Hampthire. 
K9.  New  Hampsliire  was  John  Mason's  share  of  a  tract  of  land 
granted  to  him  and  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  in  1622,  by  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth (§38).  The  grant  covered  the 
territory  between  the  Mcrrimac  and  Ken- 
nebec rivers.  Small  settlements  were 
made  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  in  1623  ; 
and  in  1639,  the  proprietors  divided  their 
grant  Mason  named  bis  share  New 
Hampshire,  from  bis  own  county  of 
Hampshire,  in  England.  ^^  °'  ^^  H«n™iaa. 

SO.  What  WB8  New  Hampshirel 
UemeDts  made,  and  wbereT    Wbeo 
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60.  The  Colony  was  hardly  more  than  a  few  fishiog  villages. 
In  1641,  it  joined  Massachusetts;  but  the 
king  separated  them  in  1676,  and  made 
New  Hampshire  a  royai  colony  (g  44).  In 
1688,  the  colony  i^ain  joined  Massacha- 

,  setts;  and  in  1691,  the  king  agidn  separated 
them  (§  58),  New  Hampshire  then  re- 
mained a  royal  colony  until  the  colonies 
rebelled  against  Great  Britain  (§193).  It 
never  was  a  lai^  colony;  its  interior  set- 
tlements were  farming  townships;  and 
its  history  was  uneventful. 
See  also  pirmont  (g  69). 

SUPPLEHSLNTABT   QuXBTIOIie. 

I    •°^"'"" '  Looatiaiii. — Locate tbeHerrJmac River; the 

_      _  *"  -"* Kenuebec  Hiver;  Portsmoutb;  Dover. 

Kew  Hinpsmas  Colobt.  Hbview.— In  what  year  was  New  Hamp- 

shire  granted T    In  what  year  was  its  first  settlement  madeT    In  what 

{■ear  was  the  grant  divided?    Who  was  the  first  proprietor?    When  did 
\  finally  become  a  royal  colony? 

(3)  Connecticut 

61.  The  ConneoHcnt  Colony  consisted  of  the  territory  now 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  the 

exception  of  the  few  townships  on  the 
shore    of    Long    Island    Sound,   which 
formed  the  New  Haven  colony  (§  64). 
Itisswdto  have  been  granted  in  1630 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  the  Council 
of  Plymonth  (§  88).     In  1631,  Warwick 
transferred  it  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brooke, 
and  others.     In  1636,  they  made  a  set- 
tlement, which  they  called  Saybrook,  at         8""  °'  coioi«CTiciiT. 
the  month  of  the  Connecticut  Elver,  but  made  no  further  attempts 
to  colonize.     Their  claima  were  afterward  purchased  by  the  Con- 
necticut settlers. 

eO.  What  did  the  colony  consist  ofr    What  happened  In  1041?    In  tem    In 
IDSS!    Inieeit    VThut  was  New  Hampshire  (bereafterr    What  le  said  ot  Its  coodl- 

81,  WhatdldtheConnectlcutcolonfconahtotr    Towbomlaltsaldtoliavebeen 
mnMd  In  letvr   In  lesir   Cidtfaer  make  aajsettlemental   Wtao  pucobosed  their 
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82.  Settlement  had  already  been  begun  by  im  migrants  from 

Massachusetts,  without  permission  of  the  proprietors.  Tticir  prin- 
cipal leader  was  Thomas  Hooker  (§  64).  They  travelled  on  foot 
through  the  Massachusetts  wilderness  to  the  Connecticut  Biver, 
driving  their  cattle  before  them,  and  sometimes  living  chiefly  on 
milk.  They  settled  the  towns  of  Wethersficld  in  1634,  Windsor 
in  1635,  and  Hartford  in  1636.     In  1639,  they  formed  the  first 


Cbibtib  Ou. 
written  constitution  in  America,  and  toot  the  name  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony.     Saybrook  joined  them  ;  new  towns  were  settled ; 
and  they  retained  their  separate  government  throughont  the  Com- 
monwealth period. 

Connecticut,  an  Indian  word,  means  "  the  long  river." 
68.  The  Early  HIslflry  of  the  Connecticut  colony  was  not  very 
eventful.  The  priiicipal  Indian  difficulties  were  with  the  Pequots, 
a  powerful  tribe  of  eastern  Connecticut  In  1637,  the  settlers 
made  war  on  the  tribe,  surrounded  the  Indians  in  their  fort  near 
Groton,  and  killed  many  of  them.  Another  defeat  near  Fairfield 
put  an  end  to  the  tribe :  its  members  joined  other  tribes,  or  were 
sold  as  slaves.     The  Dutch  in  New  Nothcrland  claimed  the  terri- 

was  (heir  learforf     How  did   they 
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tory  up  to  the  Connecticut  River;  but  this  dispute  was  settled  in 
1650  by  a  treaty  at  Hartford,  fixing  the  boundary  between  Con- 
ncctioot  and  New  Netherland  (New  Yort)  very  nearly  as  at  pres- 
ent, 

M,  The  New  HaT«n  Colony  was  settled  in  1638,  by  a  company 
of  English  immigrants,  under  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  who  bought  lands  from  the  Indians.  Other  settlers  followed 
them  and  formed  new  towns  near  by,  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  In  1639,  those  towns  united  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Haven  colony.  '  There  were  thus  two  colonics  within  the  present 
State  of  Connecticut,  neither  of  them  having  a  charter;  and  each 
tried  to  gain  to  itself  the  new  towns  as  they  were  formed.  These, 
however,  generally  preferred  to  go  into  the  Connecticut  colony, 
for  New  Haven,  like  Massachusetts  Bay,  allowed  no  one  but  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  vote  or  bold  office  (§  65), 

65.  The  Colonies  United. — In  1660,  ^\hen  the  Commonwealth 
came  to  an  end  in  England,  and  Charles  H  ctme  to  the  throne 
„  (^33),  the    Connoc- 
'•  ticut      colony,      the 
*    stronger  of  the  two, 
\    set  about  to  obtain  a 
]i    charter.     The  goveiv 
/     nor,  Winthrop,    was 
J|l  at  once  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  that  purpose 
/    In  1662,  he  obtained 
'/    a  charter  covering  the 
B«i,,™».  territory  of  both  col- 

*       »       *       ■         lis  i^  onies.    It  allowed  the 

governor  as  well  as  their  assembly,  and  to  govern  themselves.  It 
suited  them  so  well  that  it  remained  in  force  after  the  Revolution, 
and  until  1818.  New  Haven  unwillingly  accepted  the  charter,  and 
in  1665  the  two  colonies  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Colony 

M.  How  was  New  Hnyen  seltledf  How  were  neiKhhorinK  towns  settledr 
What  hsppi-nert  in  leM!    What  wna  then  the  atateof  sltftLra  In  Connecl.iciit! 

«5.  Wlifit  happenedfn  IWK)!  Who  wasuent  to  EnRland?  Howrtid  he  BuooeedT 
What  is  sniJi  of  the  chai  ter?  I>iil  New  Haven  accept  ilt  VFhen  wew  (he  colonieB 
united*  Wliai  happened  In  16871  How  wss  Uie  charter  Mvedt  Wften  was  JC 
brought  out  agftiof 
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of  Connecticut  In  1687,  AnJros  (g  74)  ;i]>i.inrc(l  at  Karlford  and 
(lemandcd  thu  cbai'tcr.  W'iiilc  tliu  a]';;iiiJi(.'jit  \\i\*  cuiii;;  un  in  tlio 
evening,  the  lights  were  suddenly  iiiuwu  out;  and  bcfurc  llicy 
could  be  re-lit,  the  charter  had  been  taken  out  and  hidden  near  by,  in 
a  bollow  oak-trco.  Wlicn  William  and  Mary  chiiio  tu  the  throne 
in  1689,  the  charter  waa  brouglit  out  iigiiiti,  and  the  government 
went  on  as  before  until  Ihc  Kcvolution  (g  193).  The  tree  in  which 
the  charter  had  been  hidden,  called  the  Cliarter  Oak,  stood  and 
waa  well  cared  for  until  it  waa  blown  down  in  a  storm  in  1 856. 
The  early  division  into  two  colonies  was  long  marked  t>y  the  fact 
that  Connecticut  had  two  capitals,  Hartford  and  New  Ilaven. 
Since  1873  Ilartford  has  been  the  sole  capital. 
Supplementary  Question b. 

LoMtiou. — Locale  tlie  ConuiictLeuL  Hiver;  Wttliersfleld ;  Wioilsor! 
Hartford;  Grolon;  Fairfield;  New  Haven.  Bouad  iLe  Slate  ot  Con- 
necticut. 

Review.— Wlint  were  Die  first  Eelllemenls  in  Conneclicutt  When 
were  tliey  made?  Wlieu  waa  New  Haven  aellled?  Give  llie  dale  of 
tbe  Pequot  war.  In  wbal  year  were  tlie  two  governnienU  formedl  In 
wlial  year  was  the  eliarter  grantedT  In  what  year  were  tbe  two  colo* 
nies  united?    In  what  year  was  tlic  charter  hlddenT 

(4)  Rhode  Island. 
86.  Bo^r  Williams,  after   he  had  been    driven  from  Massa- 
chusetts (§65),  took  refuge  among  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,    In  1636,  their  chief,  Ca- 
DODicus,  gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land, 
which  Williams  called  Providence,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  manner  in  which  he     i 
felt  that  God  had  guided  bim  thither. 
Others  followed  him,  and  settled  on  the     ' 
large    island   in    the   bay,  called  Rhode 
Island.      Portsmouth,   in    the    northern 

part  of  the  island,  was  settled  in  1038,  

and  Newport  in  1639.     These  two  colo-        ^■*'-  "''  ^^'""  ''"^''°- 
nies,  or  "  plantations,"  were  separate  for  several   years,  having  no 
charter,  and  governing  themselves.     In  1643,  a  third  and  smaller 
colony  was  founded  at  Warwick,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

ee.  What  is  said  or  Roi^r  WMIIamif  Mnvr  did  lie  nbuin  lands,  and  whrnr 
Whrdldhename  the  plaoe  IVnT<deni-ef  How  wax  Rbodo  Island  setUedf  What 
two  towns  were  Aral  flred  on  BhodP  Island!  Wlwt  is  said  ot  the  (wo  ColoolesT  Of 
(be  Warwick  colanyf 
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Tlie  name  Rhode  Island  is  from  Ibe  Dutcli  name  Roodt  Ejlnndt, 
"  red  island,"  given  by  llie  New  Amsl^rdam  aailore  wLo  discovered  it. 

67.  A  Charter  was  obtained  by  Willi&rQB  in  1644  from  the 
Parliament,  and  it  was  confirmed  in  1654.  In  1663,  a  new  charter 
was  obtained  from  Charles  II.  TJmler  these  charters,  the  different 
colonies  were  gathered  into  one,  under  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  The  people  were  to  elect  their  own 
governors,  assemblies,  and  other  officers,  and  govern  themselves. 
The  charter  snited  the  people  so  well  that  they  kept  it  in  force  after 
the  Revolution  until  1842  (§  530). 

For  the  attempt  of  Andrea  to  destroj  it,  see  %  74. 

68.  The  Early  History  of  Rhode  Island  was  marlted  by  fre- 
quent controversies,  fortunately  bloodless,  as  the  laws  were  tolerant. 
All  denominations  were  periniltcd,  and  the  colony  became  a  place 

of  refuge  for  those 

i  who  were  persecuted 

'  elsewhere.         Tliero 

I  were    few     troubles 

,  with  the  Indians,  but 

'  often    vigorous    dis- 

(  putes  with  the  neigh 

,  boring  colonics.  Plj- 

;  mouth,  on  the  east, 

'  claimed  the  territory 

b™i.«im&.  "^P    '"^    *''**    eastern 

"        ^       "  ""  "w  shore    of    the    bay. 

Rhode  Islakd  Colomy.  r.  ...  •<. 

Connecticut,   on  the 

west,  claimed  the  territory  up  to  the  western  shore  of  the  hay. 
Massachusetts  claimed  the  nortliern  part  of  the  colony.  These 
claims  would  have  left  only  the  islands  in  the  bay  to  the  little 
colony.  Rhode  Island  resisted  stubbornly,  and  succeeded,  in  1741 
and  1752,  in  fixing  her  boundaries  as  at  present. 

The  legal  name  is  siill  "  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations;"  and  it  rclaiiia  its  two  capitals,  Providence  and  Newport, 
the  legislature  meeting  in  tliem  alternately. 

SI.  'What  I^  said  of  the  flret  and  Reoond  ebarters!  Of  the  third  ehsrterr  What 
vera  Its  pmvlaions'    How  lonfc  Has  It  retained!' 

tS.  what  U  fatd  o(  the  htatory  of  ihe:  colony!  OC  the  lawB  and  people!  Of 
r«l[i?iont  Whatterritorv  waBclBimedbyRymoultii  Bj  Connecttoutf  ByMassft- 
■  ■  ■         '  '■  to  Rhode  Island!    How  were  the  boundaries 
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BupPLKXENTART  QuBmoHS. 
lOMtloDB.— Locate  Narraganselt  Bay;  Providence;  Rhode  Islard; 

Portsmoutb;  Newport;  Warwick.     Bound  tbe  Slale  of  Rliode  IsUod. 

Rkthlw.— Who  was  Uie  founder  of  Ihe  colonyT  In  wbiU  j-ear  waa 
Providence  foumledl  Newpori?  In  wliat  jear  was  iLe  first  cliarLer 
obtaiaedf    The  last  charter?     Until  wliat  year  did  it  remain  in  fon:e? 

(5)    Vermoat. 

99.   Termout  was  part  of  tlie  grant  to  the  Duke    of  York 
(see   Map,  p.  66),  like    western  Connecticut  aad  Massachusetts. 
The  grant  was  given  up  as  to  the  two  lat- 
ter colonies;    and  so,  about  1750,   New 
Hampshire  claimed  Vermont  and  sold  it  to 
settlers.     For   this  reason    Vermont   was  i 
long    known    as   the   "  New    Hampshire 
Grants."     New  York  urged  lier  claim  to  it,  1 
and  attempted  to  make  the  people  pay  for 
their  land  ^ain.     The  Green    Mountain 
Boys,  as  tbe    settlers   called    themselves, 
treated  the  New  York  officers  very  roughly,         Siil  or  vtKitom. 
and  formed  a  government  of  their  own.     At  first  they  called  it 
New  Connecticut,  and  then  Vermont,  a  French   word  meaning 
Green  Moutit^ns.   They  kept  up  this  separate  government  through- 
out the  Revolution. 

In  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  as  a  State  (§  300)l 
(6)  JVew  England  in  General. 

70.  New  Eng'lsnd  Union. — In  1643,  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Plymouth  united  with  Connecticut  and  Now  Haven  in  a  confede- 
raej  for  mutual  defence.  They  refused  to  admit  Rhode  Island, 
whose  territoiy  they  claimed  as  their  own.  This  New  England 
Union  lasted  through  the  Commonwealth  period  (§32),  and  was 
silently  allowed  to  disappear  soon  after  the  restoration  in  1660, 
It  was  given  up  then  because  it  waa  well  known  that  the  king 
wished  each  colony  to  be  weak  and  to  depend  on  him,  and  that  he 
wouid  not  like  any  dangerously  strong  union  of  colonies,  for  fear 
they  might  set  up  for  themselves. 

■9.  What  Is  mid  o(  Vermontf  Who  clftimed  Its  BoUf  What  name  was  flrsl 
given  to  Tennontf  What  Ib  said  ot  New  York'Bolaimf  How  wasIC  resiBledf  What 

'    Why  was  not  Rhode  Island  adii|itl«dl 
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Wbile  tLe  unioD  lasted,  each  of  Ibe  four  calouiea  ecnl  two  cimitnis- 
Bioners,  who  met  and  decided  on  uffuira  of  peace  and  war.  and  maUers 
in  w]iicli  nil  neie  ititerestcd.  But  eacli  colouy  conlinued  to  goveru 
itself  in  muiiers  relatiug  only  to  its  own  people. 

71.  The  NaTigatioB  Acta. — At  first,  the  colonists  everywhere 
were  busied  only  in  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fishing.  As  they 
grew  richer,  they  turned  to  Dianufacturos,  ship-building,  and  com- 
merce, and  their  assemblies  ofiered  to  grant  money  to  persons  who 
would  engage  in  such  pursuits.  This  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
English  merchants,  who  wished  to  keep  the  trade  of  the  colonies  in 
their  own  hands.  In  1651,  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  what 
were  called  the  Navigation  Acts.  They  forbade  the  colonies  to 
trade  with  any  other  coontrj  than  England,  or  to  receive  foreign 
ships  into  their  ports.  They  were  particularly  aimed  at  New 
England,  whose  people  had  gone  eagerly  into  commerce  ;  but  they 
were  not  well  enforced  for  many  years  (see  also  §  84).  The  reve- 
nue officers  were  careless,  or  took  bribes  to  aHow  vessels  to  trade 
with  foreign  countries ;  and  thus  most  of  the  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  merchants  were  compelled  to  be  smug- 
glers, and  to  eng^e  in  trade  that  was  forbidden  by  law.  About  a 
hundred  years  after  the  passage  of  these  laws,  the  attempt  was  at 
last  made  to  enforce  them  in  earnest;  and  this,  as  will  be  seen, 
helped  greatly  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  (§  193). 

As  a  part  of  tlie  same  system,  various  acts  ot  Parliament  forbade  the 
transportation  of  maDUfacturcs,  sucli  as  wool,  iron,  paper,  bats,  and 
leather,  from  colony  lo  colony.     These  laws  were  also  evaded. 

72.  The  Indians  eould  very  soon  see  plainly  that  the  white 
strangers  were  driving  them  away  from  the  coast  and  out  of  their 
ancient  possessions.     One  of  them,  Philip,  chief  of  the  Wampa- 

■  nof^  a^hode  Island  tribe,  was  bold  enough  to  strike  a  blow  for 
his  race),  lie  travelled  througli  New  England  until  he  had  united 
the  Indiat(s  from  Maine  to  the  Hudson  Elver  in  a  league  against 
the  English,.,  The  war  broke  out  in  Jane,  1675.  The  Indians 
attacked  Swansey,  Massachusetts,  and  killed  a  number  of  persons; 
and,  almost  at  thc-s^e  time,  similar  attacks  were  made  on  the  vil- 
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lagea  all  along  the  frontier.  The  towns  of  weatern  Massachuaetta 
suffered  moat  severely. 

See  map.  |  88. 

78.  Elng  Philip's  War  lasted  for  nearly  two  years.  About 
thirteen  towns  were  destroyed ;  very  many  others  were  attacked ; 
about  six  hundred  whites  were 
killed  in  battle ;  and  an  unknown 
number  perished  by  massacre  or 
starvation.  The  TYiost  severe  bat- 
tic,  called  "the  swamp  fight," 
took  place  in  December,  1675. 
It  was  fought  by  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  and  Connecticut  troops, 
who  surrounded  and  captured 
a  Narrt^nsett  fort,  in  a  swamp 
near  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  and 
slaughtered  its  defenders.  The 
colonies  were  too  strong  for  the 
Indians.  Fhilip  was  beaten  oat 
of  one  place  after  another;  and  in 
August,  1676,  he  was  finally  hunt- 
ed down  to  his  principal  residence 

at     Mount     Hope,    near    Bristol,  Knro  Philip. 

Rhode  Island.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  a  force  under  Benja- 
min Church,  a  Plymouth  Indian -fighter.  In  attempting  to  break 
through  and  escape,  Philip  was  shot  and  killed.  His  men  were 
killed  or  sold  Into  slavery,  and  tlie  power  of  the  New  England 
Indians  was  broken  forever. 

74.  The  Andros  OoTenuneiit. — It  has  been  said  that  the  colo- 
nies were  subjected  to  great  annoyances  under  James  II.  (§  35). 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  king  hated  to  know  that  they  were  governing  themselves 
under  their  charters,  and  longed  to  show  that  he  was  tbeir  master. 


«  under  jBmps  IT,  t   Why!   What  is  eaid  fit  Mi 
ifm<    What  fWA  he  do  In  Mansaohust'ltE'! 
inectlFuCand  Rbcxlelaland?    linn  did  the  dnlnnists  feel  toward  him  !    Hdwi 
kins  feel?    How  was  hi  fJ-nt  baok  to  Eiiglandt    Were  the  charters  reetOrt 
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The  English  courts  had  already  decided  that  the  Massachusetts 
charter  was  void  (§  58) ;  and  Sir  Edinoud  Andros,  who  had  lately 
been  governor  of  New  York,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  orders  from  the  king  to  demand  the  charters  of  the  col- 
onies. He  landed  at  Boston  in  December,  1686,  and  Massachu- 
setts submitted  to  him  for  the  time.  He  then  went,  in  1687,  to 
Hartford  and  Newport.  The  charter  of  Connecticut  disappeared 
(§  65),  and  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  could  not  he  found ;  but  he 
declared  both  governments  at  an  end.  The  colonists  hated  him, 
for  he  governed  cruelly  and  tyrannically.  But  hia  service  pleased 
the  king,  who  added  Now  York  and -New  Jersey  to  his  govern- 
ment the  next  year.  Early  in  1689,  when  rumors  of  the  English 
revolution  reached  New  England  (§33),  he  was  seized  at  Boston 
by  the  people,  and  sent  back  to  England.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  were  allowed  to  resume  their  old  charters,  but  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  not  restored  (§  58).  The  new  government  sent 
Andros  hack  again  to  America  as  governor  of  Virginia. 

75.  Earlf  French  Wars. — When  James  JI.  and  bis  son  were 
driven  from  England  (§  33),  the  king  of  France  received  them  and 
gave  them  help.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  France  and  England 
were  frequently  at  war  for  the  next  seventy  years,  and  the  French 
and  English  colonies  in  America  took  part  in  the  wars.  The  first 
three  of  these  were  called,  from  the  names  of  the  English  rulers, 
King  William's  war  (1689-1697).  Queen  Anne's  war  (1702-1 713), 
andKingGeorge's  war  (1744-1748).  In  America  they  were  w^ed 
mainly  by  New  England  and  New  York  against  Canada ;  and  the 
southern  colonies  took  little  part  in  them.  But  the  treaties  which 
ended  all  these  wars  agreed  that  each  party  should  grVe  back  its 
conquests,  except  that,  at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  England 
kept  Port  Royal  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  the  only  gain  to  the 
colonics  from  any  of  these  wars. 

Tlie  Fiench  and  Indian  war  (§  146)  was  the  first  in  which  all  the 
colonies  look  piirt. 

78.  Tiie  French  Strongholds  were  four :  Montreal  and  Qnehec 
in  Canada;  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  a  fine  harbor  in  Nova 
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Scotia  (or  Acadia) ;  and  Loaisbiirgh,  a  strong  fortrosn  on  the  Routh- 
east  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  TLe  Xew-Englandere  were  tnont 
aniioosto  capture  Port  Royal 
and  Louisboigli,  which  were 
most  dangerous  to  their  fish- 
ing'Teesels  on  the  Newfound- 
land banks.  In  1690,  Masaa- 
chnsetts  sent  an  expedition 
under  Sir  William  Phipa, 
which  captured  Port  Royal ; 
bnt  it  was  given  up  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1710,  i 
was  captured  again,  after  oil' 

failnre,  and  this  time  it  was  f         f  w 

kept.      In    1746,    the     New  *"'■"     "'"'"     *™ 

England  colonies  nnitcd  and  captured  Louisbur^h  with  the  assi'tt- 
ance  of  a  British  fleet ;  but  this  was  given  bai,k  at  the  end  of  tl  e 
war.  Several  land  eipeditiona  were  made  aca  ntt  M  ntreal  and 
Quebec,  but  they  were  entirely  unsuccessful  (^  154). 

77.  The  Indfus  to  the  northwest,  in  western  New  York  and 
Canada,  took  the  side  of  the  French,  for  the  French  were  always 
more  successful  than  the  English  in  gaining  the  liking  of  the  In- 
dians. Thus  the  whole  frontier  was  kept  in  alarm.  The  secret  and 
savage  fashion  in  which  the  Indians  attacked  the  border  towns,  and 
killed  the  people  or  carried  them  as  captives  to  Canada,  embittered 
the  colonists  against  the  French  as  well,  and  united  them  in  the 
final  French  and  Indian  war,  which  wil!  be  described  hereafter 

(81")- 

The  "Five  Nations"  of  Indians,  afterward  called  the  "Six  Na- 
tions" (§  3),  joined  the  English  at  first,  but  usually  refused  to  lake  part 
in  the  wara. 

78.  Croirth  of  New  England. — No  one  can  do  anything  more 
than  guess  at  the  population  of  the  colonies  before  the  first  census 
of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1790  (§  314).  We  can  only 
know  that,  after  the  colonies  were  fairly  settled,  the  population  of 
most  of  them  doubled  about  once  in  thirty  years.     In  1715,  British 

3e,  IndianBf    Whyf    What  was  the  effect  of  the 
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officials  estimated  the  populatioD  of  this  eection  at  161, C50.     In 
1750,  New  EDgiand  contained  probably  about  430,000  persons. 

The  populaiioD  in  1716  was  supposed  to  be  divided  as  fullows-. 
MassacUiiaells,  96.000;  New  HampsLire,  9,650;  Connecticut,  17,000. 
Rliode  Island,  9,000.  In  1750:  Mussacbusetts,  210,000;  New  Hampsliire 
60,000;  Rbode  Island,  40,000,  Connecticut,  185,000.  These  were  mere 
guesses. 

79.  The  People  had  been  made  a  thrifty  and  hardy  race  by 
constant  struggles  against  a  severe  cliraat*.  They  had  not  only 
agriculture,  but  ships,  commerce,  and  flsheriea,  and  had  begun  to 
introduce  manufactures.  None  of  them  were  very  rich,  and  few 
were  very  poor.  Tliey  were  accustomed  to  govern  tbemaelvea  in 
their  towns  and  by  the  privileges  of  their  charters.  They  were 
therefore  always  ready  to  resist  any  attempt  to  take  away  the  small- 
est of  their  privileges;  and  the  king's  officials  found  no  part  of 
America  so  hard  to  manage  as  New  England.  Education  was  very 
general.  The  first  two  of  the  present  colleges  in  America  were 
founded  in  New  England:  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachu- 
setta,  founded  in  1638  ;  and  Yale,  at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut, 
founded  in  1700.  Both  negroes  and  Indians  were  held  as  slaves 
in  this  section.  But  the  climate  was  not  favorable  to  slavery,  and 
the  system  showed  no  signs  of  increase. 

SUPPLBMENTAny   QUKSTIONS. 

LooatloiiB. — Locate  Swanzej.  Mass. ;  Kingslon.  R.  J, ;  Bristol.  R.  I. ; 
Boston.  Mass.;  Hatlford,  Conn,;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Montreal.  Can.;  Que- 
bec. Can.;  Annapolis,  N.  S.;  Cape  Breton  Islund;  Louiaburgh,  Cape 
Breton  1. ;  Cambridge.  Mass. ;  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Ketibw. — Give  tlie  year  of  ilie  New  England  nnion.  Tiie  four  col- 
onies wbicb  composed  it.  The  year  of  the  Urat  Navigation  Act.  The 
year  of  King  Philip's  war.  TheVear  of  tlie  Androa  government.  Name 
tbe  three  early  French  wars.     When  was  Port  Royal  finally  captured? 

The  Southbrn  Colonies. 
(1)  Virginia. 

80.  The  Flret  Settlement  of  Yii^inia  was  at  Jamestown,  in 

J9.  What  was  the  chttraotar  ot  the  peoplef  What  were  their  occupatioiis? 
What  is  said  of  the  rich  and  poorF  Of  tbeir  self-KOveniineiit?  What  were  the  con- 
aequenoeBf    What  lasatd  of  eduoatioof    OI  theoollegeaf    0(alaTery(    OfHsproa- 

80.  Where  and  when  »as  tlie  flrct  settlement  (n  Tlrginia*  Did  the  colODV  pros- 
per at  lirstr  Whatiseaidor  ttaecoloniElsF  What  was  the  reBultf  When  did  the 
ooloDf  became  flnul}' estahllahedr   What  is  said  of  its  aaBeitil>lyt 
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1607  (I  36).  For  several  years,  the  colony  had  a  bard  strnggla  for 
life.  Most  of  the  colonists  were  broken-down  gentlemen,  who 
neither  wished  to  work  nor  knew  how  to 
wort;  and  the  people  had  quite  decided, 
several  times,  to  return  to  England,  when 
new  supplies  of  men  and  food  changed 
their  purpose  and  saved  the  colony.  In 
about  ten  years  the  colony  became  estab- 
lished firmly  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  obtained  from  the  king  the  power  to 
make  its  own  laws  in  an  assembly,  or 
le^slature,  elected  for  that  purpose ;  and  ^"^  **■  VmoiNii, 

iD  1619,  the  first  assembly  ever  elected  in  America  met  at  James- 
town.    In  the  same  year  we  first  bear  of  negro  slavery  in  America 

(§«)■ 

Afterward  tbe  other  colonies  also  claimed  tlie  privilege  of  electing 
assemblies,  and  thus  secured  tbe  power  of  making  their  own  laws. 

81.  Captain  John  Smitli  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  colony's 
history.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  bold  and  shrewd  man,  who  did 
the  colony  good  service  in  con- 
trolling the  Indians  and  the  col- 
onists, and  in  exploring  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He  had  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  was  a 
wonderful  story-teller;  but  many 
'  of  his  stories  are  very  doubtful. 
'  Among  them  is  thut  of  his  cap- 
ture by  the  Indians,  their  deci- 
sion to  beat  out  his  brains  with 
a  war-club,  and  his  rescue  by 
OiPTAiH  John  Smrn.  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the 

chief  Powhatan.     It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was  an  Indian  girl 
named  Pocahontas,  and  that  she  married  a  white  settler,  visited 


-B  of  Btorj'-Celllnsl   What  was  hi 
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England,  and  ilied  there;  and  it   ns, 
first  told  tbis  story. 

Smith  was  not  liked  hy  tlioee  colo: 


during  her  visit  that  Smith 


POtUnONTiS. 


wliom  lie  forced  to  work. 

;  he  afterward  returned  to  America, 

Of  New  England  (§38). 

82.  The  Colonj-  soon  be- 
came prosperous  tlirough  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  Tobacco 
was  the  money  of  the  colony, 
and  everything  was  paid  for  in 
Bo  many  pounds  of  tobacco. 
One  pound  was  then  worth 
from  two  to  twelve  cents  of  our 
money,  bnt  could  buy  five  or 
six  titnes  as  much  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  settlers  built 
their  own  vessels,  and  carried  on 
commerce  with  England.  The 
population  grew  steadily.  In 
1716,  it  was  believed  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 95,000;  and  in  1750, 
it  was  estimated  at  285,000. 
When  the  Revolution  (§193) 
the  richest  and  most  important  of  the 


broke  out,  Virginia 
thirteen  colonies. 

83.  The  Territory  of  Virginia  at  first  covered  nearly  all  of  the 
present  Southern  States,  north  of  South  Carolina,  but  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  by  the  formation  of  new  colonies  (§  37).  Thus,  when 
the  Revolntion  broke  out,  Vii^inia  covered  the  present  States  of 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  Bnt  she  claimed  that  her 
northern  boundary  ran  northwest,  instead  of  west,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  present  great  northwest- 
ern States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
(§216). 


!.  How  did  the  colony  beooi 


}[  Virsinla  In  the  Re 
SS.  What  did  til 


<ilony  become  proi 
If    What  was  the  ] 
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84.  TliYinU  became  a  royal  colony  in  1621  (§  37).  The  king 
did  uot  sfter  tbe  vrrittcn  constitution  whicli  the  London  Company 
had  ^vea  to  tbe  coioniats,  and  tbey  generally  governed  tbcmsclvcft. 
During  the  Commonwealth  period  (§  32),  they  sided  with  tbe  king, 
until  the  Parliament  threatened  to  aend  over  a  force  to  conquer 
them.  The  NaHgation  Act  (§71)  waa  also  intended  to  piiniah 
them.  They  submitted  nnwillingly,  and  rejoiced  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  {§  33).  But  the  new  king  showed  them  no 
favor.  In  1673,  be  actually  presented  tlie  colony  to  one  of  bis 
court  favorites,  but  took  the  gift  back  again  nine  years  afterward. 

At  tbe  restomlion.  Yirgioia  called  bersulf  the  new  king's  "ancient 
dominion,"  becHiise  of  her  steady  loyally;  and  the  Slaie  is  slill  often 
called  "The  Old  Domiiiion." 

86.  Indian  Wan  were  not  numerous.  In  the  first,  in  1622, 
about  350  settlers  were  killed,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  the 
destruction  of  the  colony.  Id  the  second,  in  1644,  about  300  set- 
tlers were  killed.  In  both  of  these  wars  the  Virginia  Indiana  were 
conquered,  and  after  tbe  second  they  were  no  more  troublesome. 
In  1676,  the  year  of  King  Philip's  war  (§  72),  tbe  Maryland  In- 
dians became  troublesome  to  the  Virginia  settlers,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  following  rebellion. 

86.  Baeon'B  Rebellion. — Governor  Berkeley  and  a  fen  of  his 
friends  had  got  ail  the  powers  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
They  believed  that  the  Maryland  Indians  had  been  unjustly  treated, 
and  refused  to  make  war  on  them.  In  1676,  a  young  planter, 
named  Nathaniel  Bacon,  raised  troops  among  the  settlers,  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  conquer  the  Indians,  and  finally  drove  him 
out  of  Jamestown.  In  the  struggle,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  it 
was  never  rebuilt;  Williamsburgh  became  the  capital.  Bacon  died 
suddenly,  and  bis  rebellion  fell  to  pieces.  The  enraged  governor 
banged  twenty-two  of  the  principal  rebels,  and  for  a  time  governed 
the  colony  very  harshly.  "  The  old  fool,"  said  the  king,  "  has 
taken  away  more  lives  in  that  naked  country  than  I  did  for  the 
murder  of  my  father." 

84.  What  happened  In  lB24f  Waa  (here  anv  chares  in  the  irovfrnmpritf  Which 
aiae  didVinilnla  lAkp  durinK  the  CornrnoDwr 
With  what  I'eBull!    How  dLd  Ihe  new  king  ai 

SG.  What  la  sold  of  the  flr^t  Indian  w. 
resultal    What  happened  In  ISTSf 

S6.  Who  controlled  Vireinla  at  the  timef  What  waa  their  Ceelirg  as  to  the 
IndloDH!  What  Is  said  of  Baconf  Whnt  happened  to  Jamestown'  How  dM  Uie 
rebellion  come  to  an  endr  What  viis  Kie  governor's  vengeaucet  What  did  (ba 
king  mj  of  ICt 
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87.  ITie  Tlrglnian  Colonists  generally  lived  on  large  planta- 
tions, lor  they  liad  plenty  of  fertile  land  at  command,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  Indians.  Thcro  were  tlius  very  few  towns  in  the 
colony.  The  people  were  not  ao  nearly  equal  in  wealth  as  in  New 
England :  there  were  more  very  rich  men,  and  more  very  poor 
ones ;  and  the  rich  men  were  generally  able  to  get  most  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  themselves.  Most  of  them  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  assemhlies  passed  severe 
laws  gainst  the  entrance  of  men  of  other  religious  beliefs  to  the 
colony.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  most  of  the  other  colonies 
(§  55).  It  was  not  until  aft«r  the  Revolution  that  this  spirit  of 
religious  persecution  altogether  died  away, 

88.  EdncatioB. — The  Virginians  were  so  scattered  that  schools 
were  very  few,  and  ed- 
ucation was  confined 
to  the  rich,  who  could 
send  their  sons  to  Eng- 
land Governor  Berke- 
ley said,  "  I  thank 
God  there  arc  no  free 
schools,  nor  printing, 
and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have  them  these 
hundred    years."      In 

"vmamuciji^Nr,    ""  1892,     William     and 

Mary  College,  the  second  college  in  the  United  States,  was  founded 
at  Williamsburgh.  It  was  not  very  successful  for  many  years,  but 
was  the  only  college  in  the  southern  colonies.  It  is  no  longer  in 
existence, 

SUPPLEMKBTAKT  QtJKBTlONS. 

LoMtloiui. — Locate  Jamestown:  WiHiamsburgU,  Name  tlie  States 
whLcli  wore  a  part  of  Virginia  id  1776  (§88).  Bound  the  present  State 
of  Virginia. 

Rbvibiw. — When  and  where  was  the  first  seltlement  in  Virginia? 
Give  the  date  of  the  first  legislative  asBembly,  Of  the  first  mention  of  . 
slavery.  Wlien  did  Virginia  become  a  royal  colony?  Give  the  date  of 
Bacon's  rebellion. 


87.  How  did  the  Vfrginiana  gener 

enact)    Was  Virgiuiaiha  only  colony  t 

SH.  What  Is  Hsji)  of  scliools  and  ■ 

feellDgt    Wbac  la  Bald  of  William  and! 


Lllj  li 


iwH  did  the  assemblies 
d  Goiemor  Bericeley'l 
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(2)  Maryland. 

89.  Bomui  Catkolles  were  persecuted  by  the  laws  of  England, 
as  the  Puritans  and  Qnakere  were  persecuted,  and  the  colony  of 

Maryland  was  founded  as  tlic  Catholic 

place  of   refu'jc.     One    of   tlic    leadinjj 

English  Catholics  was  Sir  Goorf;c  Calvert, 

Lord  Baltimore.    ]Ic  at  first  tried  to  found 

a  Catliulic  colony  in  Newfoundland,  liut  . 

the  unfavorable  climate  defeated  it.     lie 

then  fixed  on  that  part  of  Vin;inin  east  of 

tho  Potomac  River.    Vii^inia  had  already 

explored  it,  and  was  preparing  to  settle  it ; 

bnt  Charles   I.  granted    it  to  Baltimore         Sul  of  Uastuuid. 

without  asking  Virginia's  consent     Baltimore  died,  but  the  patent 

for  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maryland  was  given  to  his  son,  Cecil 

Calvert,  in  1632.     The  name  of  Maryland  was  given  by  the  king 

in  honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria  (or  Mary). 

Calvert  meant  to  call  it  Cretcentia.  the  "  growing  "  colony. 

90.  Settlemeat  was  begun  in  1634,  by  Leonard  Calvert,  a 
brother  of  the  new  Lord  Baltimore,  He  settled,  with  200  immi- 
grants, at  a,  little  Indian  vill^e  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
and  called  the  place  St.  Mary's.  The  town  of  Annapolis  was 
founded  about  1883,  and  Baltimore  m  1729.  In  1635,  the  pro- 
prietor called  a  I^slative  assembly  ;  and  from  that  time  the  people 
governed  themselves,  paying  the  proprietor  some  small  taxes.  The 
proprietor,  in  1691,  was  a  supporter  of  James  II.  {§  33);  and  the 
new  king,  William,  deprived  him  of  his  colony,  and  appointed  the 
governors  himself.  In  1716,  the  proprietor's  rights  were  restored 
to  bira.  The  family  of  Calvert  died  out  in  1771,  and  the  people 
of  Maryland  Ijecame  proprietors  in  1776. 


89.  Rov  were  Roman  CfttboKcs  then  treated  In  Enelanil*  What  is  f^lA  of  3lr 
OeorBe  Calf erti  Of  hla  Newfoundland  eolonr?  Whnt  territnrv  dw  hp  ilien  flionf 
What  had  Virginia  done?  To  whom  was  Ic  eranled?  To  whom  was  tlie  paieut 
Rlvent    WhjwaatbenamBofMnrvlandKivenf 

BO.  WhaC  is  said  of  the  flmt  settlenicntt  When  was  it  made'  What  [q  Raid  of 
Che  two  principal  towner    What  is  said  of  (he  envernmentF    Wbal  happened  In 
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91.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Une. — The  territory  of  Maryland,  as 

it  was  granted  to  Lord  Baltiraorc,  included  also  the  present  Slate 
of  Delaware  and  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  When  Penn- 
sylvania was  granted  to  Punn,  in  1681  {%  125),  a  long  dispute  fol- 
lowed between  Punn  and  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  the  houndary  be- 
tween their  grants.  It  was  settled  in  1763,  and  the  boundary- 
line  was  run  as  at  present  This  was  called  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,"  from  the  names  of  the  surveyors  who  marked  it,  and  was 
long  considered  the  boundary  between  the  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern States. 

92.  Kel^lons  Perseentlon  was  not  allowed  in  Maryland  while 
the  Catholics  retained  control  of  it:  in  this  respect  the  Bap- 
tist colony  of  Ehodc  Island,  the  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland,  and 
the  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania  deserve  equal  credit  above  the 
other  colonics.  Other  settlers  soon  came  into  Maryland,  and  they 
were  not  so  liberal.  Some  were  from  Virginia,  and  disliked  the 
Maryland  government;  others  were  Puritans,  and  disliked  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  1692,  Maryland  becameanKpiscopalian  colony, 
like  Virginia  (§  87).  Laws  were  passed  to  support  the  Church  of 
England  by  t^tes,  and  religious  toleration  was  checked.  The  un- 
fortunate Roman  Catholics,  who  had  founded  the  colony  and  ad- 
mitted others  to  it,  were  now  harshly  treated,  forbidden  to  vote, 
and  forced  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  another  church.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  until  the  Resolution,  and  then  this  religious 
intolerance  came  to  an  end. 

There  were  hardly  any  serious  Indian  wars  in  Maryland. 

98.  The  Maryland  Colonists  lived  very  much  like  those  of 
Virginia  (§§  87,  88).  Chesapeake  Bay  furnished  great  advantages 
for  ships  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  Susquehannah 
River  St  its  head  opened  up  the  Indian  trade  to  the  merchants  of 
Maryland.  Baltimore  became  one  of  the  busiest  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  the  population  of  the  colony  grew  from  200  in  1634  to 
30,000  in  1700,  50,000  in  1715,  and  about  150,000  Jn  1750. 

91.  Wb&t  rlid  Baltlinore'fl  grant  [ni^liiile!  Hon  did  a  dlfipute  fallaw  the  grsDt 
of  PennavlTaniB?    How  was  it settleill    What  isRald  otthe  boundaryf 

98,  What  is  said  of  relieiona  pemeciition!  What  tliree  pjiloniea  did  not  aHow 
persecution!  How  was  thia  clianeed*  What  happened  in  1fl82r  What  lawn  were 
piLssed  t    How  were  the  Roniaa  Catholics  treated  i    Hew  long  did  thix  state  of  tbiags 

98.  What  la  said  of  the  Maryland  oolonl-ts?  Of  Cliesapeake  Baj  and  the  Sns- 
quebannah  River?    Of  baltitnoret    Of  thecoloiiy'spopulatfonl 
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BOFTI-KMBNTAItT  QOESTIONB. 

-Locate  Newfoundland  (§  76);  Ibe  Potomac  RiTcr  (g  88); 
Annapolis;  Battimnre:  Clieupeake  Bay;  the  Susqueliaanali  lUver. 
Bound  tbe  Btate  of  Maryland. 

Bbview. — Name  ibe  fouodcr  oF  Maryland.  Qive  the  date  of  ilie 
KTsnt.  Of  the  first  Hettlemeut.  Of  Lbe  esiubtiBhmeiit  of  the  Church  of 
England.     When  did  Ike  Calvert  family  come  to  an  endt 

(3)  North  Carolina. 

M.  Carollui  was  granted  in  1663  and  1885,  by  Charles  II.,  to 
eight  proprietors.  It  included  t)ie  territory  now  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and.  Georgia,  westward  to  thu 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  French  at  Port  Royal  had  called  the  country 
Carolina,  a  hundred  years  1-efore  {§  19),  in  honor  of  their  linir, 
Charles  IX.  (Carolat,  in  Latin);  and  the  English  now  retained  the 
name,  in  honor  of  their  king,  Charlca  II.  The  country  had  re- 
muned  uninhahited  since  the  failure  of  the  French  colony,  except 
that  a  few  Virginians  had  pushed  down  the  coast  and  settled  the 
northern  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

Amon^  the  proprietors  were  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon;  Honk,  Duke 
.  of  Albemarle,  who  had  bei'ii  a  leiiuer  iu  reslortng  Cbnrles  II, ;  Loi-d 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  Earl  of  BbafteBbury  ;  Govejnor  Berkeley, 
of  Virginia  (g8Q);  and  his  brother  and  Carteret,  afterward  of  New 
Jersey  (§  132). 

US.  Tke  Flan  of  6or«rBmeHt,  which  the  proprietors  formed 
for  their  new  colony,  was  very  remarkable.  There  were  to  be  no- 
bles, called  barons,  landgraves,  and  caziques,  each  with  a  cert^n 
number  of  acres  of  land.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  to  have 
no  share  in  the  governipent,  and  were  to  he  bought  and  sold  with 
the  eoil,  just  as  the  serfs  were,  until  recently,  in  Russia.  The  plan 
was  ridiculous  for  an  American  settlement;  the  settlers  would  not 
obey  it ;  and  the  proprietors  gave  it  up,  after  trying  it  about  twenty 
years. 

This  was  the  only  colony  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  to  have  a 
nobility  (g 46).  Joliii  Locke,  a  very  great  philosopher,  who  was  at  one 
time  CSwiper's  secretary,  drew  up  the  plan. 

96.  Tke  ProTlnce  remained  united  for  about  seventy  years. 
But  it  was  found  from  the  beginning  that  North  Carolina  and 

>4.  Wbat  ia  said  of  the  Erant  ot  Cai-nlina*  Wtist  t«rriU)rT  was  included  irHbln 
icr    How  hod  tt  ivceiveil  Its  Daniu*    Wa«  It  infaabltw)' 

ee.  What  <Hssld<i[  the  plan  of  ROvenuneptr  Of  tbe  nobUityr  Of  tJ»  rest  of 
tbe  peopled    Why  illd  theplar  •-"• 

»«.  Ho-' ---''--^ 


!•>  colouleB  goremed  thereafterf 
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South  Carolina  covered  too  much  space  to  be  easily  governed  u 
one  colony.  They  were  therefore  considered  two  counties  of  the 
same  province,  and  each  had  its  own  assembly  and  governor.  In 
1729,  the  proprietors  gave  up  their  rights  to  the  king.  Both  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  then  remained  royal  colonies  until  the 
Revolution  (§183). 

97.  In  North  Carolina  the  proprietors  adopted  the  Vii^nian 
settlement  {§  94)  as  their  own,  and  called  it  the  Albemarle  colony. 
In  1666,  a  colony  from  Barbadoes  settled  near  the  Cape  Fear 
Giver.     It  was  called  the  Clarendon  colony,  bat  was  soon  removed 

into  South  Carolina.     The  population  of 

the  whole  colony  grew  very  slowly  for  a 
time.     There  were  a   few  settlers    from 
New  England,  and  more  fled  to  North 
Carolina  from  Vii^inia  after  the  failure 
of  Bacon's  rebellion  (§  86).      New  Berne 
was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Swiss  in  1711, 
After  1740,  there  was  an  increase  of  set- 
tlement, because  of  rebellions  in  Scotland. 
SuL  OF  NottTH  Cabouni.      x|jose  who  had  been  engaged  in  them 
were  allowed  by  the  British  Government  to  leave  Scotland,  and 
many  of  them  settled  in  North  Carolina.     Fayetteville  was  settled 
by  Scotch  immigrants  in  1746.     The  population  of  the  colony  was 
estimated  at  11,200  in  1715,  and  about  90,000  in  1750. 

98,  The  Goventment  was  generally  very  bad.  Hardly  any  col- 
ony had  such  a  remarkable  succession  of  bad  men  sent  out  as  gov- 
ernors; and  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  is  mainly  one  of 
resistance  by  the  people  to  the  governors'  illegal  taxation.  In  1677, 
one  governor  attempted  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Act  (§  71);  and 
the  people  imprisoned  him  and  made  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves. In  1688,  another  governor  was  driven  away  from  the  col- 
ony. In  1771,  Governor  Tryon  collected  an  army,  fonght  a  pitched 
battle  with  his  people,  who  called  themselves  Regulators,  and  de- 
feated them.     The  cruel  manner  in  which  he  punished  the  leaders 

07.  Wbal  is  g^d  ot  the  Albemarle  colonv;  Of  the  Clireiiilnn  colonfF  Of  the 
growth  or  population!  Whence  did  the  early  settlors  eninef  Vl-hat  fs  BSiti  ot  Nen' 
ncrne'  How  dill  Ihepopnlation  Increase  after  1T40?  What  ia  Bald  o[  rayetteTillel 
What  wasthepopulatioD  in  1T15'    la  ITSOr    In  ITTBf 

»<.    « u . ^^,    What  is  said  ol  its  gotemora!    Ot  its  his. 


nlHTTt    miesar    InlTTir    How  did  thla  lead  tc 
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drove  many  of  them  across  the  roountaioa,  and  ihos  helped  to  set- 
tle Tennessee  (§  303). 

99.  IndUn  Wars  were  fev.  The  most  important  was  with 
the  Tuscaroras,  in  1711.  With  the  help  of  South  Carolina,  the 
colony  defeated  the  Indians,  and  drove  most  of  them  away  to  New 
York,  where  they  became  one  of  the  Six  Nations  (§  3). 

lOOv  Scattered  Fopnlatloo.— The  North  Carolina  colonists 
were  at  first  more  widely  scattered  than  in  any  other  colony.  The 
great  pine  woods  along  the  coast  had  no  good  roads;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  mainly  engaged  in  making  tar  and  turpentine  from  the 
trees.  As  they  explored  the  country  farther  from  the  coast,  they 
fonnd  it  much  more  open  and  fertile,  and  here  they  engaged  in 
farming  and  hunting,  fiut  they  were  still  very  much  scattered, 
and  were  enable  to  introduce  schools  in  any  great  number,  or  the 
conveniences  of  settled  life.  Nevertheless,  the  colony  became 
firmly  established.  It 
refused  to  allow  relig- 
ious persecution,  defeat- 
ed the  attempt  to  make 
the  Church  of  England 
the  colony  ehnrch,  and 
became  a  place  of  ref 
nge  for  those  who  were 
persecuted  m  neighbor 
ing  colomes.  But  the 
spirit  of  independence 
which  marked  the  peo- 
ple was  not  pleasant 
to  the  goieinors,  who 
often  called  them  "a 
turbulent  people  " 

SnTLBMENTAKY   QOBSTIONS. 

Looation*.— Locate  tlie  States  of  North  Carolina,  SouUi  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  (§10);  Port  Royal;  Al- 
bemarle Sound;  Cape  Fear  River;  NcwBeriie;  Fajetteville. 

u  its  result r 
I  Ot  the  oc- 
idltion  of  the 


oupBiion  ot  the  people! 


:e  in  ral^louB  matters?    WUat  dlU  the  gov 
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Rkvikw. — Niiine  ilic  present  Slates  inchiiled  in  the  province  o£ 
CnroliDft.  Wlii'D  w>is  it  EraDted?  Wiien  wns  it  dividol!  Wbnt  was 
llie  first  colouy  lociiled  io  Nortli  Caroiiua?  Wbal  was  the  ytur  of  tlie 
Tnacarora  war? 

(4)   South  Carolina. 
101.  Tbe  First  Et^llsh   Settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
made  in  1870.     A  colony,  sent  out  by  the  proprietors,  reaciied  the 
coast  at  Port  Koyal,  then  sailed  nortli  to  the  Ashley  River,  and  on 
the  first  highland  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  estahiished  a  settlement,  which  was 
afterward  called  Old  Cliarlestown.     The 
location  waa  found  to  be  a  poor  one,  and 
I  in  1680  the  settlement  was  moved  down 

to  the  point  of  land  between  tlie  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  where  Charleslon  now 
stands.      The     Clarendon    colony    from 
___  North    Carolina    soon    joined    it   (§97). 

81*1.  Of  South  CABOLmi.  Duid,  families,  dissatisfied  with  English 
rule  ill  New  York  (|  115),  also  came  to  South  Carolina,  and  so  did 
a  number  of  Frencli  Huguenot  settlers,  diiven  from  home  by  reli- 
gious persecution.  As  in  North  Carolina,  Ihcro  wore  many  Scotch 
settlers.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  estimated  at  16,760  id 
1715,  and  about  80,000  in  1750. 

Clinrleston  was  tlie  only  important  town.  It  was  known  as  Cliarles- 
town until  after  the  Revolution. 

lOS.  The  Colony  first  became  prosperous  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  which  began  in  1693.  For  a  time,  rice  was  the  money  • 
of  the  colony,  as  tobacco  was  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  (§82), 
In  1740,  it  required  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  British  vessels  to 
carry  the  colony's  produce  to  Europe.  In  1754,  indigo  was  intro- 
duced with  still  more  success.  These  two  articles  made  South 
Carolina  one  of  the  richest  of  the  colonies. 

Cotton  was  not  successfully  culiivuied  until  afier  1793  (§817). 
108.  Two  Districts,  the  uplands  and  the  lowlands,  were  formed 
in    the    colony  as    population    ffrcw.     The    uplands,    toward   the 

101.  Wben  was  the  flitit  English  fiettlement  made*  Wbst  la  said  of  ItT  How 
was  ft  remotBdf    WhntothBrcilon.r  jmne<1  ii!    What  ia  salii  of  DuUih  aelHaral  Of 

lOS.  WtiatlHsaidnrtheciiltivationor  rice*  OlmoneyT  0[  larelgn  commerced 
OriDdlgo!    OtthecoloDv'aprosperJty! 

103,  What  two  diBtHota  wpre  formed*  Wt.nt  Fs  said  of  the  uplandgt  Ot  tha 
JowlauJaF    Of  iia  Jaborersr    What  negrp  liiburreetJon  took  placer 
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mountains,  were  settled  by  foreign  immigrants  and  moiiTitHineen, 
wLo  cultivated  smnll  farms  or  engnged  in  hunting.  This  part 
of  the  colon;  had  little  monty  and  few  negro  Hlai'cs.  The  low- 
lands, where  the  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton  grew,  contained  the 
wealthy  people  and  the  large  plantations.  This  part  of  the  colony 
was  cultivated  by  negro  slaves,  for  it  was  unhealthy  for  white 
laborers;  and  before  many  years  there  were  more  than  twice  as 
many  negroes  as  whites.  In  1T40,  tlicre  was  a  small  negro  insur- 
rection. 

104.  The  People  were  thus  very  poor  in  the  npland^  and  very 
much  scattered  in  the  lowlands.  There  were  hardly  any  schools 
eicept  in  Charleston  ;  but  the  rich  planters  of  the  lowlands  sent 
their  sons  to  England  to  be  educHted.  The  people  of  the  lowlands 
were  generally  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1706 
they  made  it  the  established  church  of  the  colony.  But  there 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  any  religious  persecution  in  this 
colony. 

106.  Early  Wan. — None  of  the  southern  colonics  took  part  in 
the  early  Fienrh  wars,  with  the  exception  of  Qneen  Anne's  war 
(§76).  In  ]  702,  South  Carolina,  then  the  so  nth  em  most  colony, 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  territory  of  Florida,  It  captured 
St.  Augustine,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  arrival  of  two  Spanish 
war-vessels.  In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish  expedition  from  Cuba 
appeared  before  Charleston,  but  the  South  Carolinians  fought  so 
well  that  it  was  beaten  oS  with  the  loss  of  half  its  men.  Before 
the  next  war  took  place,  Georgia  bnd  become  the  soutliemmost 
colony,  and  did  most  of  the  fighting  (§  110). 

106.  IbUwi  Ware. — The  Indian  allies  of  France  and  Spain 
were  always  troublesome.  In  1716,  they  formed  a  confederacy  to 
destroy  the  white  settlers.  The  colony  was  aided  by  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  and  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  their  power 
was  broken.  The  proprietors  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
expense  of  these  wars;  and  in  1719,  before  they  had  given  up 
their  rights,  the  people  overturned  their  government,  and  obtained 


IDl.  What  wax  the  condition  oC  the  peopled  Or  educaUonr  Of  the  establlsbed 
churolK    OfrBllKioiiBpersecution? 

IDS.  Wliat  Is  wid  of  the  early  French  wars*  What  happened  in  IVai  In  ITDet 
What  colony  did  most  of  the  niihtlDK  thprealt«r> 

IDS.  What  Is  mild  ot  the  Indians!  What  happened  in  171S*  Wliat  was  the  re- 
mit nf  Uie  warT    How  did  It  oterturu  the  govorainent  ot  the  proprietonT 


B  goreraor  from  the  king.    South  Carolina  then  remuned  a  royal 
colony  anlil  the  Revolution. 

SUFFLBIdENTABT   QCEBTIONS. 

loofttioM  (§  100).— Locate  Port  Royal;  Charleston;  St.  Augustine. 
Bound  the  Stale  oC  South  Carolina. 

Review. —When  was  the  first  French  settlement  made  in  South 
Carolina  (g  19)?  The  first  English  settlement?  When  wus  it  removed 
to  CbarlesIOD?  When  waa  rice  introduced?  Indigo?  Give  the  date  ot 
the  attack  on  St.  Augustine.  01  the  attack  ou  Charleston.  Of  the 
Indian  war. 

(6)   Cfeor^a. 

107.  The  Xnjllsb  Poor  suffered  terribly  at  the  beginning  of. 

the  last  century.  Those  who  could  not 
pay  their  debts  were  imprisoned  in  jails, 
whose   condition    was   filthy  beyond   de- 

iscription.  Their  suSerings,  and  those  of 
the  English  poor  generally,  touched  the 
heart  of  James  Oglethorpe,  an  English 
officer  and  a  kindly  man.  In  1732,  he 
obtained  from  King  George  II.  a  grant 
of  that  part  of  South  Carolina  west  of  the 
Bral  Of  QaoBoii.  Savannah   River.     He   named   this  terri- 

tory Geoi^ia,  in  honor  of  the  king.     The  English  Parliament  made 
grants  of  money  to  assist  those  who  wished  to  emigrate. 

Ah  the  territory  of  Soutli  Carolina  had  been  surrt-oiiered  to  the  king 
in  1'^  (g  96).  its  people  could  make  noolijection  to  the  king's  formation 
of  a  new  colony  within  tlieir  territory.  Indeed,  they  favored  it,  in  order 
to  place  a  new  colony  as  a  barrier  between  tliemseivcs  and  the  Spaniards 
in  Floridii  (g  105). 

108.  The  First  Settlement  was  made  in  1733,  at  Savannah, 
when  Oglethorpe  himself  fixed  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  four 
teen  persons.  Colonics  of  Germans  and  Scotch  followed.  Darien 
and  Augusta  were  founded  in  1736.  But  the  colony  increased  so 
slowly  that  in  1750  there  were  but  five  thousand  inhabitants,  living 
in  these  three  towns,  and  on  a  few  scattered  plantations.  Its  terri- 
tory extended  to  the  Mississippi  River,  covering  the  present  States 

107.  What  In  Baicl  ot  the  condition  of  the  Eiiellsh  poor'  Ot  imprisonment  for 
gfveioit!    HowdathaPi 
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of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Miasissippi ;  but  most  of  it  was  elill  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indiana. 

Oglethorpe  treated  the  Indians  justly,  and  bought  from  them  the 
land  that  he  needed.     The  iDdiuns  gave  the  coloniala  very  htlle  trouble. 

lOA.  GeorflA  was  the  latest  and  the  weakest  of  the  colouies. 
Slavery  was  at  first  forbidden  in  it,  and  many  of  the  colonists  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  reason  for  their  lack  of  prosperity.  In 
1747,  the  trustees  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  allowed 
negro  slaves  to  be  brought  into  the  colony.  In  1752,  the  trustee* 
gave  up  the  colony  to  the  king,  and  Geoi^ia  became  a  royal  colony. 

110.  The  Spanish  Ifir. — England  declared  war  against  Sp^n 
in  1T3B,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  in  America  fell  on  the 
Bouthemmost  colouies.  Early  in  1740,  Oglethorpe  attacked  t'lorida 
with  Geoi^ia  troops  and  captured  two  towns.  lie  went  again  to 
Florida  some  months  afterward,  with  fresh  troops  from  South  Car- 
olina, and  laid  siege  to  the  principal  town,  HU  Augustine.  Sick- 
ness in  his  army  broke  up  the  siege,  and  he  retired  to  Georgia.  In 
1742,  a  Spanish  expedition  returned  the  attack.  0(r|cthorpe  met 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Attamaha  River,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards 
in  one  battle.  They  then  retired  to  Cuba,  and  warlike  operations 
ceased. 

Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  in  1743  and  remained  there.  While 
be  lived  he  continued  to  be  a  warm  friend  to  tiie  colonies.  He  died  in 
1785,  at  tJie  age  of  97,  having  seen  the  independence  of  llie  United  States 
acknowlcdgedf  by  Oreat  Britain  (§264), 

Supple  UBN  TART  QcEsrioHa. 

Looatloni  (§100), — Locale  Savannah;  Darien;  Augusta;  St.  Augue- 
tine:  the  A.ltnmalia  River;  the  three  States  which  were  included  in  the 
colony  of  Georgia  (|  108). 

Review. —When  was  Georgia  granted?  Who  was  its  founder? 
When  and  where  was  Ibe  flrsl  selllement  made?  Wlien  did  Oelethorpe 
attack  Florida!  When  did  the  Spaniards  attack  Georgia?  When  was 
slavery  introduced?    When  did  Georgia  become  a  royal  colony? 


10»,  Whatfuaafdnt  Geort-la?    Ofslaveryf    Wliat  liappeiiWl  In  174?'    In  HSST 
■  10.  What  la  said  of  the  Spanlab  war!    6t  OeleChorpe's  first  attack  In  Florida! 

)tblS3eci>n[latCackr    Why  did  It  Call?    What  happened  In  lT12t    What  was  dooa 

i;  Oglethorpe!    What  was  the  rwullt 
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(6)   The  Soathwn  Colonies  in  Geaeral, 

111.  Their  Independent  Position. — The  southern  colonics,  in 
their  esrlj  liistory,  did  not  generally  act  together  as  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  did  {§  70).  New  England  was  not  a  lat^e  territory. 
Ita  people  were  more  closely  settled,  were  nearly  all  of  the  same 
blood,  and  were  thus  very  likely  to  act  together.  The  teiTitory 
covered  by  the  southern  colonies  was  very  large,  and  was  crossed 
by  very  many  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Most 
of  the  people  were  English,  but  there  were  many  colories  of  Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  Germans,  and  Dutch.  Each  planter  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  others,  on  a  great  plantation.  For  all  these  reasons,  life 
in  the  southern  colonies  was  quiet,  and  had  little  to  do  with  neigh- 
boring colonics,  so  that  their  early  history  has  no  such  eicample  of 
united  action  as  the  New  England  union  (§  70). 

112,  The  People  of  the  southern  colonies  lived  generally  as  in 
Tirginia  (§87).  There  were  many  largo  plantations,  and  few 
large  towns  or  attempts  at  manufactures.  Many  of  the  planters 
owned  their  own  vessels,  and  sent  them  directly  to  Europe  from 
their  plantations.  .  Many  of  them  also  kept  their  accounts  very 
carelessly,  and  were  hopelessly  in  debt  to  the  agenta  in  Europe  who 
sold  their  cargoes  and  bought  goods  in  return  for  them.  There 
were  very  few  schools;  the  children  of  the  planters  were  educated 
in  Europe  or  at  home  on  the  plantation,  while  poorer  children  were 
educated  very  little  or  not  at  all.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  neighboring  colonics  and  neighboring  people  had  most  to 
do  with  one  another  in  New  England,  less  in  the  middle  colonies, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  southern  colonies. 

Tbis  separation  of  life  in  the  Southern  States  has  influenced  their 
history  very  strongly  down  to  recent  limes.  T!ie  people  of  each  State, 
separated. from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  long  distances  and  poor  com- 
munieatlon,  were  apt  to  tliink  the  State  the  most  important  and  power- 
ful part  of  the  country  (§486). 


r  people!    Of  thefr  plaotera! 
'    Wbat  \b  Bold  of  commerce! 
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Thb  Middle  Colonies. 
(1)  Jfew  Tori. 
118.  The  Ihit«k  8ettlein«iit  of  New  NctherlandB  has  already 
been  narratod  {g  28).   Four  governors,  oatned  Peter  Mimiit,Woulcr 

ran    Twiller,  William  Kieft,  and  Peter 

Stnyvesant,  aent  ont  by  the  Dutch  West 

India  Company,  ruled  New  Netherlnnds 

successively  from  1626  until  1664.     By 

that  time,  the  English  colonies  to  the 

north  and  south  had  grown  so  atrong'that 

they  began  to  feel  it  to  be  troublesome 

and  dangerous  to  have  a  foreign  colony 

between  them.     In  1664,  King  Charles 

IL,  claiming  that  the  territory  of  New  S"'-  ■"  *"*  ^'""■ 

Netherlands  belonged  to  England  by  discovery,  and  that  the  Butch 

were  only  intruders,  granted  the  territory  to  his  brother,  the  Buke 

of  York.     The  duke  sent  out  a  force,  the  same  year,  tinder  Colonel 

Nichols,  who  compelled  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  governor,  to 
give  up  possession.  The  territory 
then  became  the  English  colonies  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  (§  122). 
"  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York."  by  Washington  Irving,  elves 
such  a  delightful  picture  of  life  in  New 
NetherJanils  tlmt  people  Imve  almost 
come  111  take  bis  romauce  as  a  reality. 

114,  New  York  became  a  royal 
colony,  for  ita  owner,  the  Duke  of 
York,  succeeded  to  the  throne  almost 
immediately.  A  large  part  of  Long 
Island  was  settled  by  Connecticut 
people,  who  claimed  it  as  part  of 
Pnra  SiuiYBsmT.  their  colony  ;  but  the  duke'a  power 

was  too  great  for  them  to  resist,  and  Long  Island  became  a  part 

of  New  York.     But  New  York  was  no  such  important  power  as 

lis.  Name  the  (our  Dutch  no'iTiiora.    What  claim  and  grant  were  made  by 
Charles  II.  ?    What  was  done  bv  the  Dukn  o(  York  ? 

11*.  What  was  the  form  of  NewYo.-k'Beovern 
come  a  part  of  New  York?    What  is  said  of  N'e»  Y 
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it  has  since  become.  To  the  north,  it  covered  both  banks  of  the 
Hudson  to  Albany.  Beyond  Albany,  there  were  a  few  scattered 
scttlementB,  such  as  Schenectady,  bnt  almost  the  whole  territory 
belonged  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  French,  and  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  part  of  New  York  at  all.  New  York  was  thus  a 
small  colony,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Hudson,  with  a  fine 
harbor  and  island  at  the  south,  and  at  the  northwest  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  growth.  It  was  in  reality  one  of  the  small  colo- 
nies and  States  until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1 8S5  (§  430). 

115.  Holland  had  good  reason  to  complain  oE  the  conquest  of 
New  York,  and  in  1673,  while  at  war  with  England,  she  sent  a 
fleet  and  reconquered  it.  Many  of  the  people  were  not  sorry  for 
the  change;  but  the  colony  was  given  back  to  the  English  when 
peace  was  made  in  1674. 

118.  The  Settlement  of  the  colony,  under  the  Dutch,  had  been 
accompliahed  by  granting  large  tracts  of  !and  to  "  patroons,"  that 
is,  leaders  who  brought  over  a  number  of  settlers  for  their  estates. 
New  York  was  thus  different  from  New  England ;  instead  of  little 
townships,  divided  into  farms  owned  by  the  farmers,  it  had  large 
tracts  of  land  owned  by  patroons,  and  the  farmers  were  only  ten- 
ants. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  different  from  the  Southern 
colonies ;  the  people  lived  rather  closer  together,  and  had  more  to 
do  with  one  another. 

The  patroon  system  was  not  changed  uodcr  the  English,  and  traces 
of  it  have  remained  until  our  own  day  (g  581). 

117.  The  Ei^lish  OoTemment  of  New  York  was  almost  al- 
ways bad.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  allow  the  people  to  elect  an 
assembly  until  1683,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  king,  in  1685,  he 
took  the  privilege  away.  It  was  restored  by  William  and  Mary  in 
1681,  and  was  not  taken  away  again.  Very  many  of  the  govern- 
ors were  men  unfit  to  govern.  The  people  drove  one  of  them  away 
m  1689,  and  put  one  of  their  own  number,  Jacob  Leisler,  into  his 
place.  Leisler  was  not  altogether  respectful  to  the  new  governor, 
Slongliter,  sent  out  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691,  and  the  gov- 
ernor arrested  him  for  high  treason.     When  Leisler  had  been  con- 

sthe  colony  resWredT 

a  New  York  differ  from  the  otber 

id  or  taie 
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victed,  the  governor  hesitated  to  sign  the  death-warrant;  bnt  Leis- 
ler's  enemiee  made  Sloughtcr  drunk,  got  his  Higttature  to  the  death- 
warrant,  and  banged  Leisler  before  the  governor  became  sober 
again.  Other  governors  were  no  better  than  Sloiighter.  One  was 
believed  to  be  a  partner  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coast ;  an- 
other swindled  the  colony  and  robbed  its  treasury ;  and  another 
cheated  the  people  by  making  them  pay  illegal  fees. 

118.  FIraleg,  or  buccaneers,  were  very  troublesome  to  all  the 
colonies  in  tlieir  early  history,  particularly  to  New  York.  Tbey  made 
navigation  ao  dangerous  that,  in  1697,  Captain  Robert  Kidd,  a  New 
York  sbip-maater,  was  sent  against  them  by  the  governor.  He  ran 
away  with  the  Teeeel  and  turned  pirate  himself.     He  returned  some 


Nbw  Tobi  Cnr  ih  iOM. 


three  years  afterward,  was  arrested,  tried  in  England  and  banged. 
Kracy  in  American  waters  was  finally  put  down  about  1720. 

Eidd's  name  is  variously  );iven  as  William  or  Robert.  He  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  buried  liis  mouey  somewliere  on  IiOng  lahind. 

119.  Negro  SlaTcry  existed  in  the  colony,  though  there  were 
not  so  many  slaves  as  in  the  southern  colonies.  In  1740,  it  was 
believed  that  the  negroes  in  New  York  City  had  made  a  plot  to 
kill  all  the  whites.  Before  the  excitement  ceased,  4  whites  and  18 
negroes  were  hanged,  14  negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  71 
negroes  were  banished.  It  is  almost  certain  now,  however,  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  plot, 

120.  New  York  City  had  become  one  of  the  most  important 
places  on  the  coast  before   1750.     lis  great  advantages  were  its 

118.  Whfttissftidof  iheplrateef    Who  wassent  against  Ihemf    Whatwasblfl 

carmrt    When  waxnirnov  piiEdownr 

ll».  What  is  «iid  nf  iieirro  sla.eryf  Of  the  ntfito  plot  In  New  York  Citv T 
ISO.  What  Is  Raid  of  Ntw  York  atyf    Wlmi  were  its  advantSEPs'    rthat  was 

the  dlsailianuum  nt  nth»>r  townx  on  the  coastr    What  service  did  the  Hudson  River 
e  populallon  of  the  cICy  in  ISUTt    Ita  eiteotr 
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fine  harbor,  and  the  noble  river  which  emptied  into  it.  The  other 
towns  on  tlie  coast  were  shut  off  from  the  far  west  by  the  Appa- 
lachian or  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  follow  the  Atlantic  coast,  at 
a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from  it,  from  Geoi^a  to 
Maine.  But  utie  Hudson  Kiver  broke  through  this  barrier,  and 
gave  New  York  easy  access  to  Canada  and  the  profitable  Indian 
trade.  In  1697,  the  city  contained  about  4,300  inhabitants,  about 
one  third  being  slaves.  It  extended  from  the  Battery  to  a  pali- 
saded wall,  where  Wail  Street  now  runs.  All  above  Wall  Street 
was  in  the  country.  The  population  grew  to  about  8,500  in  1730, 
and  about  12,000  in  1750. 

. Its   population   in 

1890  was  1,513.501  ; 
and  Brooklyn,  with  a 
population  (in  1800)  of 
606,343,  and  Jersej- 
City,  witli  a  popula- 
tion of  163,987,  wbich 
were  not  tlien  in  eiist- 
ence.  are  now  really 
to  be  considered  a  part 
of  New  York  City. 
(See  Appendix  V.) 

121.  The  Grwwth 
of  the  Colony  was 
slow  but  steady.  The 
population  was  about 
31,000  in  1715,  and 
about  80,000  in 
1760.  The  princi- 
pal towns  were  New 
York  City,  Albany 
(called  by  the  Dutch 
Fort  Orange),  and 
Kingston.  Brooklyn 
was  only  a  ferry  sta- 
To  the  north  and  west 
l)ut  a  frontier 
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tion  from  New  York  City  to  Long  Island. 

of  Albany,  Schenectady  was  founded  in  1661. 

village,  and  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  French  and  Indi 

in  1690,  and  again  in  1748. 
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The  population  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  in  1890  waa  5.997,858, 

aod  seven  of  its  cities  had  a  population  of  over  GO.OOO  each.  Of  these, 
Syracuse,  which  was  hut  a  village  in  \Wlh,  bad  about  the  same  popula- 
tion in  1860  au  the  whole  colony  had  150  rears  before. 

SlHTLEMIUITART  QoBSTTORB. 

Looationa. — Locale  New  York  City;  Long  Island;  the  Hudson  River; 
Albany;  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains;  Kingston;  Brook- 
lyn; Schenectady.     Bound  the  Slate  of  New  York. 

Revibw.— When  was  the  Hudson  River  discovereil  {g  28)T  When 
waa  llie  colony  seized  by  Ibe  English?  Who  was  its  flrsl  proprietor? 
What  were  its  larger  landowners  called!  When  was  Leisler  liaugedl 
What  naa  the  dale  of  Kidd's  piracy?    Of  ihe  negro  plot? 

(2)  JVeun  Jersey.       . 

122.  New  Jersey  waa  a  part  of  New  Netherland  under  the 
Dutch  (§28).  In  1664,  the  Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Lord 
John  Berkeley  and  Sir  Gcot^e  Carteret 
In  1676,  it  was  divided:  East  Jersey  be- 
longed to  Carteret,  and  West  Jersey  to  a 
company  of  Quakers,  who  had  bought  out 
Berkeley's  interest.  In  1702,  all  the  pro- 
prietors gave  up  their  rights  to  the  queen, 
and  New  Jersey  becanae  a  royal  colony. 
It  had  the  same  governor  aa  New  York 
until  1738;  but  in  that  year  it  became  an 
entirely  separate  colony.  Sial  of  New  jEaaET. 

Tlie  name  New  Jersey  was  pven  in  compliment  to  Carteret,  for. 
merly  governor  of  the  ishind  of  Jersey  in  the  English  Channel. 

133.  The  First  Settlement  was  made  in  1664  at  Elizabeth- 
town  (now  Elizabeth),  by  Puritans  from  Long  Island.  Newark 
waa  settled  by  Connecticut  people  in  1666.  Burlington,  a  Quaker 
town,  founded  in  1677,  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  colony. 
Perth  Amboy  waa  the  other,  and  it  was  thought  for  a  long  time 
that  it  was  to  be  a  greater  city  than  New  York.  The  population 
of  the  colony  was  estimated  at  22,500  in  I7l5,  and  at  about  75,000 
in  1750. 

189.  WhatwaaNewJeraiTatflpstf    What  hoppened  Jq  16CHf   in  1876 T  In  ITOSf 
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131.  The  doTemment  was  at  first  very  Hallafactory.  The  pro- 
prietors, in  1635,  granted  to  the  people  certain  "  concessions," 
which  were  in  fact  a  charter.  The  colony  waa  to  be  governed  by 
an  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  governor  and  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietors.  When  New  Jersey  became  a  royal 
colony,  the  governors  often  attempted  to  overrule  the  assembly, 
and  frequent  disputes  took  place.  But  the  people  were  very  little 
aonoyed  by  these  disputes,  Most  of  them  were  prosperous  farm- 
ers, and  the  mild  laws  and  freedom  of  the  colony  attracted  many 
immigrants,  particularly  Dutch  from  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
In  1746,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  fourth  Aincriean  college, 
was  founded  at  Elizabethtown ;  it  was  removed  to  Princeton  in 
1757,  and  has  si  nee  remained  there. 

SoppLEMENTART  Question  a. 

LooatioM  Ig  121).— Locale  Eliznbetli;  Newark;  Burliugton;  Amboy; 
Prineelou.     Bound  Ibe  Slale  cif  New  Jersey. 

Review. — When  was  New  Jersey  granted?  To  whom?  Wben 
was  the  first  settlement  made,  and  wlieret  When  did  New  Jersey  be- 
come a  royal  colony?     Wlien  did  It  become  a  separate  colony? 

(3)  Pennsylvania. 
126.  The  IJaakers  were  persecuted  in  England,  and  they,  too, 

longed  for  an  American  place  of  refuga  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  some  of  them  had  bought  a  part  of 
New  Jersey  (§  122).  In  1681,  their  most 
influential  leader,  William  Ponn,  obtained 
from  Charles  II.,  in  payment  of  a  debt 
I  which  the  British  Government  owed  to 
his  father,  a.grant  of  the  territory  which 
is  now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though he  meant  this  to  be  a  Quaker 
colony,  he  did  not  shut  out  persons  of 
Biii,  OF  PEMjian-viiiu.       other  religious  beliefs,  and    he   did  not 

allow  religious  persecution  of  any  kind.     In  1682,  he  bought  from 

the  Duke  of  York  what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  added 

it  to  his  colony  (§132). 


jt  prrsona  of  other  religious  beiierii?  What  aildiClOD  o(  terTltoi7did  be 
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The  name  Pennsylynnia  meaiia  "  Penn's  woods"  or  "  Peno'a  forest 
COUDliy."  ll  was  given  liy  llie  kinS-  "ot  by  Penn.  Tlie  soutbero 
bountlary  was  only  settled  after  long  disputes  wiiii  Lord  Baltioiore 
(g  91).     Tlie  cliarter  is  still  ia  exisleace  at  Hurrisbut^b. 

126.  The  Qn&kan  differed  from  tbe  Church  of  Eogliind  in  many 
respects,  but  particularly  in  their  refusal  to  serve  aa  soldiers,  or  to 
encourage  war  in  anv  way.  Furtlier,  Ibey  made  it  a  point  of  coDHcieoce 
to  take  no  outlis,  and  not  to  take  tbeir  hats  oS  iu  tbe  presence  of  other 
men.  Sucb  ideas  and  practices  were  eonsidered  bigbly  disreepeclful 
liy  English  mHgistrates,  and  tbe  barmlesa  Quakers  were  sent  lo  Jiiil  for 
pcisiRtiug  in  them, 

127.  Settlement  had  been  begun  already  by  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch,  principally  in  Delaware.  Chester  (then  called  TJplandt) 
was  founded  by  them  in  1643.  Penn  at  once  sent  out  a  company 
of  emigrants,  and  in  1682  came  over  himself  witb  a  stilt  stronger 
company.  He  met  the  Indians  under  a  great  elm-tree,  by  the  side 
of  the  Delaware  River,  bought  the  land  from  them,  and  made  with 
them  a  treaty  of  peace  and  good-will  which  was  not  broken  for 
seventy  years.  Early  in  1683,  he  laid  out  a  capital  city  for  tbe 
colony,  calling  it  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  name  Philadelphia  means  "  brotherly  love." 

128.  The  6oTemin«iit  of  tbe  new  colony  was  unusually  good. 
The   governor   was   to   be   ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietor;  the 

assembly  was  to  be  elected  by 

the  people;    and  the  governor 

and  assembly  were  to  make  the 

laws.      No   one   believing   "  in 

one  Almighty  God"  was  to  be 

annoyed  for  his  religious  belief. 

Christians  of   every  sect  could 

vote  or  hold  office.      All  this 

was  due  to  Penn,  who  made  out 

the   plan    of    government  and 

offered  it  to  the  colonists.  With  Wilmak  Finn. 

some  changes,  this  plan  of   government  remained  in  force  until 

17  76. 

lie.  Haw  did  Che  Quakers  difTsr  from  the  Church  oC  England!  What  other 
peculinrilieB  bad  they*    Why  were  Chi>v  |iiiniahe<l  far  them! 

ISJ.  How  hBd  Bettlement  been  beBUn'  Haw  did  Penn  increase  lit  What 
course  did  he  take  with  the  Indians?    WliaC  in  laid  oC  his  capllal? 

138.  What  fH  said  at  the  government!    What  were  tta  nrovlsiona!    How  wero 
relicioua  ditterencea  treated  f    To  whom  was  Che  tonn  i 
tOQg  did  It  last! 
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12S.  Pmui  and  hit  FioriiiM. — Penn  was  deprived  or  hU  prOTiDce  in 
1693.  because  be  wus  Buspected  of  siding  witli  James  IT.  (g  S3);  but  It 
WBB  given  back  to  bint  iu  a  ebort  time.  Id  16S9,  be  made  aaoiber  vieit 
to  tbe  colony.  He  died  in  1718,  and  hie  sous  became  proprietors.  Part 
of  the  land  bad  been  reserved  for  ttiem.  and  as  tlie  colony  grew  older, 
tbe  people  became  more  diecoutented  witli  tbe  payment  of  reuta.  Tbere 
vere  many  disputes  and  much  ill  feeliug  between  the  people  and  tbe 
proprietors,  and  during  tbe  lievolution  tbe  State  aboliahed  tbe  rents, 
paying  Ibe  proprietors  £130,000  ($660,000)  for  them. 

180.  Fhlladelphlft  grew  rapidly,  and  was  larger  than  New  York 
City  until  after  the  Revolution.  In  1740,  it  had  about  12,000  in- 
habitants, and  was  as  thriving  a  place  as  any  on  the  coast.  It  was 
noted  above  other  cities  for  its  excellent  buildings^  its  cleanliness, 
and  its  care  for  education.  The  printing-press  was  introduced  in 
1686,  and  a  public  iiigh-school  in  1689.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania dates  from  1779,  and  has  absorbed  certain  earlier  educa- 
tional institutions  establiaiicil  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1749. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  in  1S90  was  1,044,894. 

181.  The  Srowth  of  the  Colony  was  steady.  Its  population 
(with  Delaware)  was  estimated  at  45,800  in  I7l5,  and  about  200,- 
000  in  1750.  Moat  of  these  were  farmers,  and  Philadelphia  was 
the  only  important  city.  The  western  part  of  the  State,  where 
Pittsburgh  now  stands,  was  for  many  years  unsettled  (§  303)  ;  and 
the  coal  and  iron  of  the  eastern  part,  which  now  support  thriving 
towns,  were  quite  unknown.  No  colony  had  among  its  settlers 
such  a  variety  of  peoples  and  languages.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
English  kept  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  colony,  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  to  the  east  and  northeast,  and  tbe  Scotch  and  Irish  to  the 
central  part. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1890  was  G,358,014. 

(4)  Delaware. 

182.  Delanare,  or  New  Sweden,  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in 
1638,  and  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1655  {§  29).    It  passed  with 


lis.  What  was  Pean's  further  cnDnection  wicb  the  colonjT  What  dUpnte 
arose  with  his  sonsf    Hnw  was  it  ended? 

180.  What  is  said  "tPhiladeiphiaT  Otilspopulation?  For  what  was  it  noted? 
WhBthapiwnediniesC?    In  IBSBf    What  issaiS  of  theUritiersitj  ot  PenrsjUfUiia' 

181.  WhatwBH  the  population  In  ITlSf  In  ITSOf  What  was  Chpiroooupationf 
What  parts  of  the  State  werestili  unsettled?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  peoples  andliui- 
Buaftes  among  the  colonists!    How  were  they  eenerallv  divided? 

ISS.  What  vu  the  earlr  histor?  of  Delaware!  How  did  it  come  into  Penn's 
hand's?  What  was  its  BOvernmentf  When  was  s  State  government  formed,  and 
under  wliat  uamel    What  had  Doiaware  been  called  previousl;? 
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New  Netherland  to  the   Duke  of   York,  who  sold  it  to  Penn  ii 
1682  (§135).     Its    people  were  allowed   a   sepnrate  assembly  ii 
1703,  but  bad  tlie  same  governor  as  Fenn- 
sylvania,  and  were  considered  a  part  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  Revolution.     They 
then  formed  a  State  government  of  their  i 
own,  at  first  under  the  name  of  "  the  Deia- 1 
ware  State,"  and  then  under  that  of  the  | 
State  of  Delaware.     Their  colony  Lad  pre- 
viously been  known  only  as  "the  Territo- 
ries," or  "the  three  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware."  8.*i.  of  Dmi^wabi. 


Supplement  ART  Qi 

LoMtioiu  (§  121).— Bound  the  Stnte  of  Pcousylvania;  the  State  of 
Delaware.    Locnie  Chester:  Pliiladelpliia. 

RoviKW.—Wben  was  the  grant  of  Penns3-lvaBin  made?  To  whom? 
What  territory  was  added  by  purcliase?  Wlien  was  Philadclpbia 
founded?    Wben  was  Delaware  allowed  a  separate  assembly? 

The  Colonies  in  General. 

188.  Tlie  Fopulatton  of  the  colonies  had  grown  from  nothing 
in  160?  to  about  1,260,000  in  1750.  We  have  only  estimates  of 
the  population  at  different  times,  but  these  estimates,  made  by  care- 
ful men,  are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  In  1688,  the  colonies 
had  about  200,000  inhabitants;  in  1714,  about  435,000;  in  1727, 
about  600,000;  and  in  1750,  about  1,260,000.  Evidently  these 
were  growing  colonies,  growing  far  faster  than  England  was  grow- 
ing, or  than  any  other  country  had  ever  grown.  All  these  people 
considered  themselves  Englishmen,  and  were  quite  proud  of  the 
name.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  the  king,  but  all  were  proud 
of  being  his  subjects.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  had  thus  a  fair 
chance  of  becoming  more  powerful  than  other  kings  in  Europe, 
for  he  had  a  new  and  fast-growing  kingdom  across  the  Atlantjc. 

Baacroft  divides  tlie  population  in  1754  as  follows:  New  England, 
436.000:  middle  colonies.  380,000;  soiiliieni  colonies,  609,000  (223,000 
being  slaves);  total,  1,485,000. 

IS!,  What  Is  Bald  of  the  Increase  of  population  in  the  colonipi?  Oire,  ok  nfarty 
as  rou  can.  the  population  at  different  penods.  What  Is  said  ol  the  growth  oC  tbe 
COloalesF    Of  their  people?    of  Urn  lilng's  naw  kinploniT 
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184.  The  Indnstr;  of  the  Colonies  was  remarkable.  The 
people  grew  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  other  products,  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  were  glad  to  take  and  pay  for  with  their 
own  mannfacturea.  A  great  trade  with  the  colonies  bad  thus  grown 
up,  and  it  made  both  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  richer.  The 
colonies  were  now  so  much  richer  and  stronger  that  they  were 
already  able  to  vote  money,  ships,  and  men  to  help  the  king  in  his 
wars.  All  this  increase  of  wealth  and  power  had  hardly  cost  Eng- 
land or  the  king  anything.  The  colony  of  Georgia,  the  weakest  of 
all,  was  the  only  one  which  had  ever  roeeived  help  in  money  from 
the  British  Government. 

ISS.  Great  Britain's  Feeling  seemed  to  be  more  one  of  alarm 
than  of  pleasure  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies,  for  the  king 
and  the  government  began  to  fear  that  the  colonies  would  learn  to 
unite  and  form  a  government  of  their  own.  In  1696,  a  department 
of  the  British  Government  had  been  formed,  and  called  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Its  business  was  to  watch  the  colonies, 
and  to  see  that  they  obeyed  the  Navigation  Acts  (§  71).  It  found 
its  task  continually  growing  harder  as  the  colonies  grew  richer. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  the  colonies  found  the  Navigation  Acts  eon- 
tinually  growing  more  annoying  to  them.  But  they  still  had  no 
thoughts  of  independence. 

186.  Tlie  Scattered  Settlement  along  the  coast  were  at  first 
widely  separated.  There  was  a  long  stretch  of  forest  between  each 
colony  and  its  nearest  neighbor;  and  it  was  easier  for  a  man  at 
Boston  to  get  to  London  than  to  get  to  New  York  or  Jamestown. 
The  colonies,  except  in  New  England,  bad  very  little  to  do  with  their 
neighbors ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  history  of  each  colony 
has  so  far  been  given  separately.  In  1 760,  things  had  changed  very 
much.  The  spaces  between  the  original  colonics  were  now  pretty 
well  filled  with  settlements ;  and  men  might  travel  overland  along 

184.  What  iB  saM  nt  the  occupstlonB  of  Uie  colonieef    OF  the  [rowth  of  trade 


p  diffloult  at  flrHt'    Why  has 
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the  whole  coast,  without  ranning  any  great  danger  from  iDdians, 
wild  l)L'aals,  or  Btarv&tion.  In  1740,  Giioi^e  \VLit<;fifId,  the  great 
revivalist  preacher,  travelled  with  iiltlc  difficulty  through  the  whole 
of  the  new  country,  from  Georgia  to  New  England,  A  journey  in 
America  waa  a  far  more  arduous  affair  than  now,  for  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  there  were  not  enough  bridges,  and  steam  was  not  yet 
nsed  for  travel ;  bat  it  waa  far  eauer  than  it  bad  been  at  first  In- 
tercourse between  the  colonies  bad  become  more  common.  It  was 
now  ea^er  for  them  to  act  together  than  to  act  separately  ;  and,  as 
they  did  act  together  from  this  time,  their  history  must  henceforth 
be  given  as  one. 

(I)  The  New  England  colonies  liad  already  often  acted  togettier. 
and  even  formed  a  uuioo  in  ItMS  (§70).  (2)  Nearly  all  llie  colouies 
were  now  to  act  togeOiur  in  tlie  Preucli  and  Indinu  War.  (3)  All  the 
colonies  flnally  united  in  resistiag  the  king  itud  FartinmeDt,  iu  begin- 
ning the  Revolution,  and  in  making  a  new  nation,  the  United  Stales  ot 
America. 

187.  SnmBiarf. — It  has  seemed  best,  so  far,  to  give  the  history 
of  the  diSerent  colonies  in  geographical  groups.  The  leading 
events  in  their  history,  in  order  of  time,  are  as  follows: 

1806:  B«sfi»A  iwtontrahOTi  begun §'25 

1607:  Virginia  first  settled  at  Jamestown 38 

1619:  First  legislative  asaemlily. 80 

Slavery  first  mentioned 48 

1676:  Bacon's  Rebellion 86 

1620:  UABSACHUBETTsfirst  settled  at  Plymoutli 49 

1680:  Masaecliusetls    Company     transferred    to 

America 63 

1691:  TUe  Iwo  colonies  united 58 

1893:  Tlie  Salem  wilclicraft 57 

1823:  New  Hampshibb  first  settled  at  Dover  and  Pons 

mouth 59 

1841 :  Became  part  of  Massachusetts 60 

1691 :  Became  a  separate  colony 60 

1633:    Nbw  York  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  by  tlie 

Dutch 28 

1664:  Conquered  by  the  English 28 

1891 :  Leisler's  execution 117 

1740:  Negro  plot 119 

IS7.  When  did  English  colonization  bPKJn*  Give  tHeleadlnn:  events  In  the  hid- 
tory  ot  Virdnfa.  Ot  MaaBaohu»ett«.  Ot  New  HnmDahire.  Ot  Nbw  Yorit.  Ot 
HtUTlaud.  or  Conneoticut,  Ot  Rhode  Island.  Or  D~  I  aware,  (live  the  duteot  the 
New  Enftland  nnlnn.  Of  the  flret  NavfBBIIOn  Act.  Give  the  leadlnif  pv-nM  in  the 
histoiT  ot  North  Carolina,  OI  Sew  Jersey,  (live  Ih^  date  nt  KlnK  Philip's  War. 
UIvB  the  leadl.iK  events  In  the  hlatoiyot  South  Carolina.  Of  Pennsylvania.  Oiva 
the  dale  ot  the  Andros  Kovemnient.  Give  th"  leading  dates  ot  Queen  Aime's  Wai. 
Ut  the  hlatoiy  ot  Oeorgla.    0(  King  aeurEfi.  War. 
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1684:  Marytand  first  settled  at  St.  Mary's §  80 

1893:  Toleration  ceased 93 

176S:  llasonaud  Dixon's  Line  settled 91 

183WI:  CoMNECTicnr  first  settled  at  Wetliersfldd,  Wiud- 

8or.  and  Hartford 63 

1638;  New  Haveii  settled 64 

1639:  Tlie  first  cooBlitution  was  adapted 63 

1685:  The  two  colonies  no i led 65 

1636:  Rhode  Island  first  settled  at  Providence 66 

1644:  Its  plantations  united 67 

1638:  Delaware  fliat  settled  by  the  Swedes 39 

1655:  Conquered  by  Ibe  Dutch 39 

1864:  Conquered  by  Ifce  Englisli 39 

1683:  SoldioPenn 186 

1703;  Became  a  separate  colony 133 

1648:  Tiie  JV<M  £n?fand  Phitm  formed 70 

1651:  The  Navigation  AeU  begun 71 

1668:  North  Carolina  first  settled  at  Albemarle 94 

1711:  The  Tuscarora  War 99 

1739:  The  colony  transferred  to  Ihc  king 96 


1664:  New  Jerset  first  settled  at  Elizabelhtowii. . 
1702:  Becomes  a  royal  colo 
1738:  Becomes  a  separate  c 


1702:  Becomes  a  royal  colony 

1738:  Becomes  a  separate  colony 

1670:  South  Carolina  first  settled  at  old  Charleston. . . 


1739:  Became  a  royal  colony. . 

1675:  King  Philip's  TTur  begun 73 

1683:  Pkhnbvlvanli  settled  near  Philadelphia 137 

1683:  Philadelphia  founded 137 

1701:  Tlie  new  clJarter  given 128 

1686:  The  Androi  Qoternment  begun 74 

1703:  Qiieen  Anne'a  (Fur  begun 76 

1710:  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  taken 76 

1713:  Queen  Anne's  War  ended 75 

1783;  Oeobqi a  first  settled  at  Savannah.  < 108 

1740:  TheSpanUh  War 110 

1753:  Georgia  Iwcame  a  royal  colony 109 

1744:  King  Qeorge'i  War  begim 76 

1745:  Louisburgh  captured 76 

1748:  King  George's  War  ended 75 

PERIOD  IV.— COLONIAL  HISTORY;  1750-1763. 

(1)  French  Skttlembnt. 

18S.  En^liBta  Colonization  had  now  seized  firmly  on  the  At 
latxtic  coast  of    North  America,  between  Canada  and  Florida,  and 

had  there  formed  thirteen  colonies.     These  colonies  were  most  of 
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them  sopposed  to  extend  westward  to  tlie  Piicitic  OceHn;  but 
their  actual  population  di<i  not  extend  half  as  far  westward  ivt  did 
their  boundaries  when  they  became  States.  Fruni  New  England 
to  Geoi^ia  the  Appalacbian  or  Alleghany  Mountains  were  a  western 
boundary  for  all  the  colonics,  beyond  which  pupulation  had  not 
yet  passed.  Between  the  Alleglianies  and  the  Mississippi  liiver, 
the  whole  country  was  now  claimed  by  the  French,  who  had  passed 
into  it  from  Canada,  and  called  it  New  France,  or  Louisiana. 

TLe  claim  really  indiidcd  llie  whole  of  western  New  York  also. 
Properly,  the  name  New  Fniuce  included  Canada  and  all  the  French 
possessions  in  Noril]  America.  Tlie  name  Louisiann  was  given  to  sucli 
Frencli  pussesalons  as  are  now  williin  Oiv  L'nik'il  Slates.  After  1783, 
the  name  was  given  lo  tlie  lerrilory  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  {g  1S8). 

189.  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  F'rcnch  after  1605, 
without  any  opposition  from  the 
English  (  §  20  ).  Cliaraplaiii 
pushed  on  westward  and  ex- 
plored western  Canada  and 
northern  New  York :  Lake 
Champlain  was  named  after 
hitn.  Other  Frenchmen  follow- 
ed him,  the  most  enterprising 
being  French  missionaries  to  the 
Indians.  In  1673,  one  of  them, 
named  Marquette,  with  a  trader 
named  Jolict,  entered  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  in  search 
of  a  great  river  of  which  the 

Indians  had  told  them.     They  SufuiL  n  Chabpudt. 

found  the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  down  that  river  to  abont  the 
place  where  Dc  Soto  had  crossed  it  (§15).  In  much  the  same 
way,  French  explorers  made  known  the  surface  of  what  are  now 
the  northwestern  States.  In  1682,  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  mouth,  and  named  the  whole  region  Louisiana. 

In  1084,  Lft  Salie  attempted  to  fix  a  colony,  wLicli  lie  brought  from 
France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  eould  nut  find  the  river,  and 
sailed  on  to  Texas.  Here  be  was  murdered,  ai:d  bis  colouy  was  broken 
up  by  sickness  and  starvation. 

1S0.  Wliat  la  eaid  ot  the  French  conquest  or  Canada?    Oi  Champlaln'i 
Mongf    "■-■ •    ".  ..--^: .  .. . .,„■_..    , 
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140.  The  First  Fr«neh  Setttement  within  the  northwentcm 

United  States  was  tlio  mission  of  St.  Mary,  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
now  in  Michigiin.  It  was  established  in  1668  (§  20).  Other 
French  missions  were  gradually  established  at  different  points  in 
the  northwest,  bat  none  of  them  came  to  be  important  places. 

141.  French  Colonization  within  the  United  States  really 
began  in  1699,  when  D'tberville  was  sent  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  found  it,  and 
filed  a  settlement  at  Biloxi,  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi. 
In  1702,  he  removed  it  to  Mobile,  which  became  his  capital.  In 
1716,  a  French  company,  the  Mississippi  Companv,  obtained  a 
grant  of  Louisiana;  and  in  1718,  it  sent  a  colony  and  founded  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  which  soon  became  the  principal  place  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

142.  The  French  Possessions  in  North  America  had  thus  be- 
come very  large  before  1750.  To  secure  them,  the  French  had 
erected  a  chain  of  some  sixty  forts,  stretching  from  New  Orleans 
to  Montreal,  many  of  which  have  since  become  important  towns. 
The  present  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vincennes,  Port 
Wayne,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Ogdenaburgh,  and  Montreal  are  near 
enough  to  the  sites  of  some  of  these  old  forts  to  mark  out  the 
general  course  of  the  chain.  Back  of  it,  toward  the  Mississippi 
and  the  great  lakes,  were  other  forts,  as  at  Mackinaw  and  Peoria. 
Not  all  of  these  forts  have  grown  into  cities:  some  of  them  have 
entirely  disappeared.  One  of  these  is  Kaakaskia,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  long  the  most  important  place  in  what  . 
is  now  the  State  of  Illinois. 

148.  The  Weakness  of  the  French  Empire  in  America  was  in 
the  fewness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  New 
France,  including  Canada,  was  only  about  100,000  in  1750,  while 
the  population  of  the  English  colonies  was  nearly  fifteen  times  as  , 
lai^e  (§133).     Within  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 

140.  What  wag  the  flrst  French  settlement  Id  the  Dorthwealf    What  other  set- 

"ui^HowdidFYenchcolonlMtlonheKinf  What  issald  of  BLloii?  Ot  MobUof 
Of  the  MinniBBlpDl  Company?    Of  Kew  Orleans" 

14a.  What  if  Bald  of  the  French  possessions?  Of  the  eh»in  of  French  forts' 
Rame  some  of  the  cities  which  have  taken  their  places!  What  other  forts  wers 
bnilt?    What  has  become  of  KsBkaskli' 

■  ■leFrenrh  Empire*    WhatuT"      .-u— 
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east  of  tlie  Mississippi,  there  ncrc  probably  not  more  thun  7,600 
Frenclim(;n,  and  most  of  theae  were  fur-traders  or  adventurers, 
strong  euough  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  but  not  to  settle  the 
country.  There  waa  coming  toward  them,  over  the  Alleghanie*,  a 
wave  of  English  settlement  which  moved  very  slowly,  but  couM 
not  be  stopped. 

The  weaknesB  of  the  French  population  was  cliii'Sjr  due  to  Uin  fHCt 
that  Ibe  rcsilesa  spirit  of  adventure  and  willinguces  to  nauder  abrond 
was  much  less  cummuu  In  France  lliau  il  bad  btcumc  in  Englund.  The 
Freucli  colonies  received  few  I'einforcemcuts  from  home,  and  were  apt 
tu  mix  with  tbc  native  population. 

141.  Tke  Ohio  Compuif, — Just  as  Raleigh's  unsuccessful  colo- 
nies came  before  the  successful  settlciDcnt  of  the  coast  {§  33),  a 
number  of  unsuccessful  English  land  companies  came  before  the 
successful  settlement  of  the  great  West  Their  object  was  to  buy 
up  vast  tracts  of  land  at  a  low  price,  induce  settlers  to  move  thither 
by  giving  them  part  of  the  land,  and  thus  make  the  rest  of  the 
land  BO  valuable  as  to  richly  repay  all  expenses.  One  of  the  earli- 
est of  these  land  companies,  the  Ohio  Company,  was  organized  in 
1749  by  some  London  merchants  and  some  leading  Virginians. 
Its  lands  lay  in  western  PcnnBylvania,  which  was  then  claimed  by 
Virginia  (§83).  The  company  at  once  sent  out  surveyors  and 
traders,  and  then  began  opening  roads  for  emigrants. 

145.  The  French  took  the  alarm  as  soon  as  the  Ohio  Company 
was  formed,  and  sent  men  to  secure  the  couutry  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  their  chain  of  forts.  In  1763,  they  erected  a  strong 
fort  at  Presque  Isle,  where  Erie  now  stands,  and  prepared  to  build 
a  new  chain  of  forts  southward,  toward  the  Ohio  River.  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  of  Vii^nia,  determined  to  send  an  agent  to  remonstrate 
with  the  French  commander.  George  Washington  (§296)  was 
then  a  Virginia  land-surveyor,  not  quite  twenty-two  years  old,  hut 
already  known  for  his  pnidence  and  clearheadedness,  and  ho  was 
selected  as  the  agent.  He  made  his  way  through  the  wintry  wil- 
derness up  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Monongahela,  down  that 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany,  and  up  the  Alleghany 

H4. 'What  fH  said  of  EnirllBh  land  oorapimlpB'  Whaf.  wm  thefr  nbjectf  What 
bBUMofiheOhtoCompanvf    Where  werMtH  lands!    Whatwei-B  Its  Arte  Mepsf 
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until  he  met  the  French  commander.  That  officer  refused  to  quit 
the  disputed  territory',  nnd  Washington  returned  with  what  was 
really  a  declaration  of  war. 

Tbe  "  French  and  Indian  War"  wlilch  followed  was  at  first  entirely 
an  American  war;  it  did  not  extend  to  Europe  until  1756  (§  150). 

SDPPI.KMENTARY    QuBBTIONS. 

Locations. — Lt>CBte  Ibe  Appalacliiun  or  AllegtianT  Mountains;  the 
Mississippi  River;  Lake  Cliumplaiu;  Sault  Ste.  Mane.  Midi.;  Bilozi, 
Miss.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  NatcUez.  Miss.;  Viacenoes, 
Lid,;  Fort  Wayne,  lad.;  Toledo,  O.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Ogdensburgii. 
N.  Y, ;  Montreal;  Mackinaw,  Micii. ;  Peoria,  III. ;  Erie,  Pn. ;  tlie  Poto- 
mac River;  Lhe  Monongaliela  River  (§  156);  the  Alleghany  iiiver. 

Rbtibw. — Uowfiir  westwuril  did  tile  English  colonies  ei  tend!  What 
was  the  country  culled  tlience  to  the  Mississippi  River?  Who  claimed 
it?  When  and  where  was  tlie  first  French  settlement  made  in  it?  When 
did  Marquette  find  the  Miaaiaaippi?  W lien  was  DThervtlle  sent  out! 
Wlial  towns  did  he  found?  Wlien  was  New  Orleaua  founded?  Wlien 
was  the  Oliio  Company  formed?  When  did  the  French  huild  a  fort  at 
Erie?    Who  waaseut  to  remonstrate  with  them? 

(2)  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

Ii6.  Virginia  had  raised  about  400  troops  in  the  mean  time, 
and  Washington  had  taken  such  pains  to  know  the  country  well 
that  he  was  put  in  command  of  them,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  turned  back  with  them  on  the  road  which  he  had 
just  travelled,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  fort  which  the  Ohio 
Company  was  building  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Jlonongahela  rivcra,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  Both  parties 
knew  vi^ry  well  the  importance  of  this  place,  and  were  pushing  to 
secure  it.  The  Frenchmen  won  in  the  race,  and  captured  and 
strengthened  the  fort,  which  they  named  Fort  Duquesne.  They 
then  passed  on  to  attack  Washington,  who  was  coming  down  the 
Monongahcla  River. 

At  first  tlje  colonel  in  command  was  a  man  named  Frye.  But  he  . 
died  on  thu  road,  leaviiig'tlic  command  to  Washington. 

147.  The  First  Fight  of  the  war  followed  their  meeting. 
Washington,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  met  an  advance-party  of  the 

14S.  What  troope  bad  bi>en  rniBHl!  To  whom  were  Cher  clv^n t  WhntforCwM 
—  -  ■■    ted?    Whownninltf    What  did 

IB 'then  retrefttf '  Wha 
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French  and  Indians,  and  killed  or  captured  nearly  all  of  them. 
But  the  French  maio  body  was  so  much  superior  in  ntimbera  that, 
he  moved  back  a  few  milea  up  the  Monongahela  to  a  fort  which 
he  named  Fort  Necessity.  Here  he  surrendered,  July  4,  1754,  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  men  might  return  to  Vii^inia.  He  had 
done  BO  well  with  the  small  force  at  his  coininand,  that  he  becaitie 
Vii^nia's  principal  military  officer  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

lis.  The  English  Colonies  were  now  all  acting  together  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history.  There  were  South  Carolina  troops 
with  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity  ;  and  all  the  colonics  voted 
money,  men,  and  arms  to  help  Virginia.  Heretofore  the  colonies 
had  been  dragged  into  wars  by  England ;  now  they  were  disposed 
to  make  war  on  their  own  account,  for  they  all  knew  that  this 
western  territory  was  necessary  to  their  future  growth.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  was  at  first  disposed  to  let  them  fight  it  out  for 
themselves,  and  advised  them  to  form  a  plan  of  united  action. 
Accordingly,  in  1754,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the 
New  England  colonies  sent  delegates  to  a  meeting  atAlbany.  Here 
the  "  Albany  plan  of  union,"  proposed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
agreed  upon.  But  it  looked  so  much  like  an  American  govern- 
ment, independent- of  Great  Britain,  that  the  British  Government 
rejected  it ;  while  it  gave  the  king  so  much  power  that  the  colo- 
nies rejected  it  also.     It  is  interesting,  however,  as  a  sign  of  union. 

The  Albany  plan  proposed  a  congress  of  not  more  tlinn  seven  or 
less  than  two  delegates  from  each  colony,  according  to  the  colony's  pro- 
portion of  taxes  paid;  and  a  governor  general,  appointed  by  tlie  king, 
with  the  power  to  veto  (forbid)  any  law  of  Congress  which  he  Ehould 
consider  wrong  or  unwise. 

149.  Ei^land  and  France  both  began  to  send  troops  to 
America,  for  both  knew  that  war  must  soon  come.  The  colonies 
also  were  everywhere  stirring  with  warlike  preparations.  In  June, 
1755,  a  force  of  British  regulars  and  provincial  (colonial)  troops 
sailed  from  Boston,  and  captured  the  few  remaining  French  forts 

lis  What  la  B«iit  of  the  union  of  tbs  Eni-liah  coLoni^uf    What  waa  tha  differ- 
anr.o  h..mw.ii  thls  and  former  wHrsf    What  did  the  British  Govamment  ad?lae( 
g  of  colonial  ileleKa1*B  look  p^a^ef    What  plan  did  it  adoptf    Wliy 

e  coionlest    What  is 
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in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  la  the  same  montb,  General  Bi'addock, 
a  brave,  obstinate,  and  self-confident  British  officer,  marched  from 
Virginia  through  Pennsylvania  against  Fort  Duqoesne.  He  ex- 
pected to  fight  the  French  and  Indians  in  line  of  battle,  and  refused 
to  heed  the  advice  of  Washington,  who  was  one  of  bis  aides,  to 
send  scouts  in  advance.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Duqucsne,  a 
few  French  and  Indians  completely  surprised  Braddock's  long  line, 
killed  bira  and  more  than  half  bis  men,  and  chased  the  rest  for 
sniies  on  the  road  back  to  Virginia.  The  only  real  resistance  was 
made  by  Washington  aad  his  Viiginians,  who  fought  from  behind 
trees  in  Indian  fashion,  and  checked  the  pursuit,  A  month  later, 
a  New  York  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  defeated  the  French  and  Indiana,  nnder  Baron  Dieskau, 
near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  but  did  no  more.  The  year 
1756  thus  closed  badly  for  the  English. 

The  expedition  to  Acadia,  above  referred  to,  only  completed  the 
previous  conquest  of  Ihia  seciion  of  Ibe  country  (|  76).  From  this  time 
the  whole  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia  Rnd  New  Brunswick)  became  auEug- 
lisli  proviuce,  as  it  still  remains.  The  expedillon  was  disgraced  by  a 
sroEs  act  of  cruelty  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Engllsii.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  their  churches.  They 
were  then  seized  and  sent  snulhward  along  the  coast  to  different  English 
colonies;  and  their  houses  and  crops  werebonied  to  prevent  their  return 
to  tbeir  homes.  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  tells  a  touching  story  of 
the  unhappy  exiles. 

1$0.  Declaration  of  War  was  made  by  both  England  and 
France  in  the  spring  of  1756,  so  that  the  war  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  America.  The  British  Government  was  at  first  very  ineffi- 
cient, and  sent  out  worthless  officers  to  America,  so  that  little  waa 
accomplished  during  the  two  years  1756  and  1757.  The  English 
and  provincial  forces  inarched  hither  and  thither,  fighting  little, 
and  gradually  drawing  back  before  their  enemies.  The  French 
were  now  commanded  bj  a  great  soldier,  Montcalm.  His  forces 
were  not  large,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  Each  English 
force  acted  for  itself,  while  he  used  all  his  men  together  against 
one  point  after  another.  He  thus,  for  two  years,  held  the  English 
out  of  the   disputed  territory,  captured  the  few  foria  which  they 
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had  built  along  the  nortbera  border  of  New  York,  and  gained  all 
the  Indians  to  his  support. 

By  provincial  troops  are  meant  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  prov- 
inces or  colonies.  The  British  troops  in  America  in  1758  numbered  about 
50.000.    Of  \iitm.  28,000  nere  provincials,  and  22,000  were  regulars. 

151.  The  Tear  17SS  changed  all  this.  One  of  the  greatest 
men  in  English  history,  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  vras  called  to  the 
head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  everything  felt  his 
influence.  Inefficient  officers 
were  got  out  of  the  wav,  and 
the  whole  English  force  was 
thrown  upon  the  French  at 
three  points.  In  July,  a  sea 
expedition  captured  Louis- 
burgh,  on  Cape  Breton  Island 
{§  76).  In  November,  a  land 
expedition  captured  Fort  Du- 
quesne  without  resi8tance,and 
reuamcd  it  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pitteburgh).     The   only    fail-  ■    ■ 

uro  of  the  year  was  that  of  an  William  Pm. 

expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  where  Montcalm  commanded  in 
person.  It  assaulted  the  French  works,  and  was  defeated  after 
losing  about  1,600  men.  But  a  part  of  the  English  force  drove 
the  French  out  of  northwestern  New  York,  aud  captured  Fort 
Frontenac,  on  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  Kingston 
now  stands. 

153.  These  Saccesses  were  greatly  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
Pitt  brought  in  the  colonies  to  help  the  regular  troops.  Provincial 
troops  took  part  in  all  these  expeditions,  and  thus  learned  to  make 
war  and  to  have  confidence  in  themselves.  Many  of  the  American 
officers  who  afterward  took  part  in  the  Revolution  received  their 
training  in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

161.  When  were  affairs  ohannedr  What  la  eald  of  Piit?  What  did  he  do  In 
Amencar  What  IsBaidof  the  captiiraot  Loiilsbiir^b?  01  Fort  Pii  QiieHneF  What 
wss  the  only  tallare  of  the  year!    Deserll*  it     What  micceng  did  it  (ratnf 
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15S.  The  Year  1759  waa  still  more  successful.  It  was  known 
that  the  Eoglisli  intended  to 
attack  Quebec  this  year,  and 
Montcalm  was  forced  to  draw 
off  most  of  his  troops  to  de- 
fend that  city.  Consequently, 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
and  a  strong  French  fort, 
Fort  Niagara,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  without 
much  resistance.  From  Louis- 
burgh  the  English,  under  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  attack  Que- 
bec. Their  ships  gave  them 
command  of  the  river,  bat 
above  them  rose  the  lofty 
Jahto  Woutk,  clifEa  on  whose  top  the  fortifi- 

cations of  Quebec  had  beeo  built.  The  French  could  not  be 
tempted  to  come  out  of  their  stronghold  ;  and,  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  three  months,  the  English  were  very  much  discouraged. 
Finally  Wolfe  decided  to  climb  the  clifis  and  find  the  enemy. 

164.  <(nebec — On  the  appointed  night,  Wolfe's  army  floated 
down  the  river  in  boats,  and  was  landed  on  the  little  river-beaeh 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  All  through  the  night  the  men  were 
clambering  up  the  precipice,  which  the  French  had  not  taken  the  ■ 
trouble  to  guard ;  the  sailors  dragged  up  eight  or  ten  small  cannon 
with  them;  and,  in  the  morning  of  September  13,  the  English 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  front  of  the  upper 
city.  There  were  still  walls  to  be  attacked ;  but  Montcalm,  startled 
by  the  sudden' appearance  of  the  English,  moved  his  army  out,  and 
fought  a  battle  on  the  open  plain.  Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
were  killed,  but  the  French  were  completely  defeated.  Five  days 
afterward,  the  city  was  surrendered. 


KreaCdifflciiUy InattacklngQuebect    Whatis 
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Both  generals  lived  loag  eooiigh  lo  know  tlie  result  nf  tlie  balUe. 
Wolfe,  when  told  ot  It,  said,  ■■Then  I  dieLappy."  Morncnlm,  when 
told  that  be  loust  die,  said,  "  So  mucli  the  t>Qtter;  1  sliall  not  live  to  see 
tlie  Burreoder  of  Quebec." 

166.  The  Conqnest  of  Canads  followed  in  1 160.  Montreal 
Borrendered  to  the  Englisli,  Then  the  other  French  forts  were 
g^ven  up  OS  rapidly  as  ii^nglisli  troops  could  be  sent  to  take  thcin. 
The  French  troopa  were  sent  home  to  France,  and  the  French  do- 
minion in  North  America  was  over.  Many  of  the  Indians  disliked 
to  see  the  British  troopa  holding  the  forts  in  their  territory.  In 
1763,  Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief  living  near  Detroit,  formed  a  league 
of  Indian  tribes  to  destroy  the  new-comers.  But  the  plan  was  re- 
vealed by  a  friendly  Indian ;  the  attack  on  Detroit  was  beaten 
back ;  and  the  Indians,  after  some  hard  fighting,  begged  for  peace. 

Though  the 
was  over  on  tlie( 
tinent  of  North  Am- 
erica,   it     continued 
elsewhere    for  about  - 
tlireeyeara.   England   1 
and  France  were  still  " 
f  gbting  un  the  ocean, 
and   wherever   oil  her 
could  reach  theother^s 
dominions. 

166.  Spain  en- 
tered the  war,  in 
1762,  to  assist 
France.  In  that  year, 
an  English  expedi- 
tion, witb  many  pro- 
vincial troops  in  it,  

sailed  to  the  Spanish  6  *.  i(«  ■  in.  '    '  m 

island  of  Cuba,  and 

captured  the  rich  city  of  Havana.     The  people    of  the    colonies 

now  sent  out  privateers  agwnst  Spanish  commerce  ;  and  the  growth 

of  the  colonies  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  privateers  in  this 
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16S.  The  Tear  17K8  was  stilt  more  successful.  It  was  known 
that  the  EDglisli  intended  to 
attack  Quebec  this  year,  and 
Montcalm  was  forced  to  draw 
off  most  of  his  troops  to  de- 
fend that  city.  Consequently, 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
and  a  strong  French  fort, 
Fort  Niagara,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  withont 
much  resistance.  From  Louis- 
bnrgh  the  English,  under  Gen- 
■  eral  Wolfe,  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  attack  Que- 
bec. Their  ships  gave  them 
command  of  the  river,  but 
above  them  rose  the  lofty 
jaueb  Wolfs.  clifits  on  whose  top  the  fortifi- 

cations of  Quebec  had  been  buiit.  The  French  could  not  be 
tempted  to  come  out  of  their  stronghold ;  and,  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  three  months,  the  English  were  very  much  discouraged. 
Finally  Wolfe  decided  to  climb  the  cliffs  and  find  the  enemy. 

154,  Qa«b«c. — On  the  appointed  night,  Wolfe's  army  floated 
down  the  river  in  boats,  and  was  landed  on  the  little  river-beach 
at  the  foot  of  tUe  cliffs.  All  through  the  night  the  men  were 
clambering  up  the  precipice,  which  the  French  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  guard  ;  the  sailors  dragged  up  eight  or  ten  small  cannon 
with  them;  and,  in  the  morning  of  September  13,  the  English 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  front  of  the  upper 
city.  There  were  still  walla  to  be  attacked ;  but  Montcalm,  startled 
by  the  sudden' appearance  of  the  English,  moved  his  army  out,  and 
fought  a  battle  on  the  open  plmn.  Both  Wolfe  and  Montc^m 
were  killed,  but  the  French  were  completely  defeated.  Five  days 
afterward,  the  city  was  surrendered. 
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Both  generals  lived  long  enough  to  know  tlie  result  of  Hie  bailie. 
Wolfe,  when  told  of  it,  said.  "  Tlien  I  die  bappy."  Montcalm  when 
toid  that  be  must  die,  gaid,  ■■  So  much  the  belter;  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

155.  The  Conqnest  of  Cassda  followed  in  1 7eO.  Montreal 
snirendered  to  the  Englisli.  Then  the  other  Froncli  forte  were 
given  up  as  rapidly  as  English  troops  could  be  sent  to  take  them. 
The  French  troops  were  sent  home  to  France,  and  the  French  do- 
minion in  North  America  was  over.  Many  of  the  Indians  dislilted 
to  see  the  British  troops  holding  the  forts  in  their  territory.  In 
1763,  Poiitiac,an  Ottawa  chief  living  near  Detroit,  formed  a'le^ue 
of  Indian  tribes  to  destroy  the  new-comers.  But  the  plan  was  re- 
vealed by  a  friendly  Indian ;  the  attack  on  Detroit  was  beaten 
back;  and  the  Indians,  after  some  hard  fighting,  begged  for  peace. 

Though  the  war 

was  over  on  the  con. 
tment  of  North  Am- 
erica, It  continued 
elsewhere  for  about 
Ihreyears.    England 


and! 


e  still 


flghtini 

and  wherever  either 

could  reach  the  other's 

150.  Spain  en- 
tered the  war,  in 
1762,  to  assist 
■  France.  In  that  year, 
an  English  expedi- 
tion, with  many  pro- 
vincial troops  in  it, 
sailed  to  the  Spanish 
island  of  Cuba,  and 
captured  the  rich  city  of  Havana.  The  people  of  the  colonies 
now  sent  out  privateers  against  Spanish  commerce  ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  colonies  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  privateers  in  this 


Tbe  French  War 


16G.  Wliat  folloKedf  WliatlmiaTneof  the  Frem 
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war  outnumbered,  in   vessels,  guns,  and    men,  the  whole   English 
navy  of  150  years  before,  when  the  colonies  were  founded. 

U7.  The  Peaoe  of  Parts  closed  the  war  in  1 763.  Great  Bntain 
had  completely  conquered  both  France  and  Spain,  and  the  two 
conquered  Dations  consenled  to  surrender  to  her  the  whole  of 
North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain  gave  up  Florida  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Havana  {§  166).  France  gave  op 
all  her  possessions  in  North  America,  giving  her  conqueror.  Great 
Britain,  all  the  portion  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  her  ally, 
Spiun,  the  portion  west  of  that  river,  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

158.  Lonlsiana. — Spain  kept  the  name  of  Louisiana  for  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  she  had  received 
from  France.  It  covered,  in  general,  the  great  region  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  from  British  America 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (|  332).  Almost  all  this  region,  however, 
was  then  a  wilderness,  excepting  small  portions  of  the  present 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  New  Orleans  was  the  only  im- 
portant city.  St.  Genevieve  was  the  oldest  settlement  in  Missouri. 
St.  Lonis  was  founded  in  1764. 

One  of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis,  Pierre  Chouteau,  lived  in  the  ciiy 
until  his  deatli  in  1849,  and  wltuessed  Llie  enormous  changes  in  its  con- 

159.  The  Leading  ET«nte  of  the  war  are  as  follows  : 
1754-7:  FWnch  Succesa. 

1754:  Surrenderor  Fort  Necessity §147 

Albany  Plan  of  Union 148 

1755:  Braddock's  Defeat 149 

Conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  (Enelish  success). .  148 

Battfe  of  Lake  George  (Englisli  success) 149    . 

1766:  War  declared ...T     148 

1756-7:  General  French  success 149 

1758-63:  EitgltOi  Siteceu. 

1758:  Pitt  becomes  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment   151 

Capture  of  Louisburgh 151 

Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne 151 

Battle  of  Ticonderoga  (French  success) 151 

lET.  What  closed  the  Tar<  What  we  e  itoadTnnlatreatoQrHicBntalti!  What 
was  atven  up  by  Spain?    By  France' 

1G8.  What  Ih  Bald  of  T^ulstann!  What  did  It  cOTerF  What  was  il«  condition! 
What  Ifl  aafrt  if  New  Orleanur    orst,  QpnevleTe*    Of  Kt  Lnula? 

tfiS.  What  were  tha  ream  of  French  miccess"  What  were  Ihe  lefldlne  "rents  of 
17MT  OtlT65.  Of  ITSB-f!  What  were  the  vpars  of  English  oiicceas?  What  were 
(he  leading  evenlB  of  I753(    Of  1750!    Of  1790?    Of  1763!    Of  1768 f 
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1758-63:  Englith  Suixe»$. 

1769:  Caplure  of  Ticonderoga,  Crowo  PoiDt,  BDd 

Niagara §158 

Caplure  of  Quebec IH 

1760:  Conqueat  of  Cauttda 105 

1763:  Cuplure  of  HaVHiiii 15B 

1763:  Ponliae'B  Couspiriuy 165 


Supple  MBBT ART  Qubstioks. 

IiOMtioni.— (Scbool-mnp  locations  in  ilaliet). —  Locate  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  the  Muiiouguliula  Uiver;  Albany,  N.  Y.;  BoatOD,  Miuss.;  Novii 
Bcoliaur  A'adia(§76);  Lake  Gteorge,  N.  Y. ;  Ciipe  Breton  Island  (§  76); 
Ticonderojra,  N.  1'.;  Port  Prontenac,  Canada;  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.; 
Quebec;  Montreal;  Detroit,  Micb.;  Hasanaj  New  Orleans,  La.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     Bound  the  territory  tben  called  Louisiana. 

Rbtibw.— In  wbat  year  did  tbe  French  and  Indian  War  begin? 
Wbut  fort  did  Wusbinglon  surrender?  Give  Ibe  date  of  Bniddock'a  da 
feat.  Of  tbe  declaration  of  war.  Of  tbe  capture  of  LouisburgL,  and 
battle  of  Ticonderi^a.  OF  {be  capture  of  Quebec.  Qive  tbe  name  of 
the  English  commander.  Of  the  French  commander.  Qive  tlie  date  of 
the  couqueat  of  Canada.  OF  the  conspiracy  of  Pontine,  iiud  tbe  peace 
of  Paris.  What  did  Spain  give  up  to  Great  Britaiu?  Wbatdid  Fiance 
give  up  to  Spain?     Whul  waa  its  principal  city? 

(3)  Statb  of  the  Colonies, 

18».  The  Fopal«tl»n  of  the  colonics  was  about  2,000,000  in 
1760;  and  the  colonies  had  grown  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
strength  and  confidence.  Their  men  bad  fought  beside  British 
regulars,  and  had  so.netimes  held  their  ground  when  the  regulars 
had  run  away.  Thirty  thoHsand  of  them  bad  given  up  their  lives  in 
the  war,  and  many  of  the  coloniata  were  inclined  to  feel  and  say  that 
the  colonies  had  done  more  than  their  sbare  of  the  fighting.  None 
of  the  colonies  had  yet  spread  beyond  the  Allegtianiea,  but  a  few 
adventurous  hnnters  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  mountains 
yearly ;  and  they  brought  bact  such  favorable  reports  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  new  country  that  settlements  there  were  begun 
within  a  few  years. 

The  firflt  settlement  in  Tennessee,  led  bv  .Tnmi's  Robertson,  ivns 
made  in  1768;  the  first  in  Kentucky,  led  by  Daniel  Boone,  in  1769. 
There  was  no  effort  to  settle  tbe  country  north  of  tlie  Ohio  River  tor 
nearly  twenty  years  to  come. 

IW.  Whatwsa  the  populatfon  of  iheoolnnreB'  Hart  theyerown  tn  numbpra 
onlTf  What  hart  their  men  rtnne  in  the  ifl|f?  Fad  pnpuUtfon  Rpreart  beyond  the 
AlleghanlBS!    Whateftect  did  the  reports  of  tlie  western  hnnleraliaTet 
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161.  In  Wealth,  the  colonies  were  growing  still  faster,  and  thef 
began  to  look  like  a  well-settled  country,  Tbe  people  had  become 
comfortable  and  even  prosperous,  and  some  of  them  were  consid- 
ered wealthy.  Agriculture  had  improved,  and  a  great  variety  of 
crops  was  grown.  The  Navigation  Acts  {§  71)  had  not  destroyed 
their  trade.  ]n  1700,  the  colonies  had  sent  to  England  about 
81,300,000  worth  of  produce,  and  received  about  the  same  amount 
of  English  manufactures.  In  1760,  they  sent  about  four  times  as 
much,  and  received  nearly  seven  times  as  much.  All  trade  to  other 
connlries  than  England  was  strictly  illegal,  but  was  nevertheless 
carried  on  largely.  Ku>\spapers  and  books  had  become  common 
since  the  first  American  printing-press  had  been  set  up  at  Cambridge 
in  1639.  The  establishment  of  King's  College  (now  Columbia)  in 
New  York  City,  in  1754,  increased  the  number  of  colleges  to  six. 

Thi;  sii  colleges  were  Harvard,  iu  Massachusetts,  fonnded  in  16S8; 
William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  in  1692:  Yale,  in  Connecticut,  in  17(K); 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  at  Princeton),  in  1746;  King's  (now 
Columbia),  in  New  York,  in  1754;  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1779  (§  130). 

188.  The  Union  of  the  colonies  had  grown  still  more  rapidly. 
During  the  war,  they  bad  at  first  called  themselves  provincials,  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  British.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  them  began  to  call  themselves  Americans,  instead  of  Eng- 
lishmen, Virginians,  or  New-Englanders.  The  colonies  were  no 
longer  altogether  separate  peoples.  They  bad  come  to  have  com- 
mon interests  and  a  common  spirit,  and  Ihey  were  now  very  certain 
to  unite  against  any  enemy  that  was  dangerous  to  all  of  them,  just 
as  they  had  united  against  the  French  power  of  the  north  and  west. 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  unite  against  the  French ;  but  it 
was  certain  that  they  would  act  toward  any  new  enemy,  even  their 
mother-country,  just  as  they  had  acted  toward  the  French.  It 
ought  to  have  been  evident  in  England  that  her  colonies  m  North 
America  had  come  to  be  so  strong  and  so  united  that  it  was  now 
needful  for  the  British  Government  to  be  very  wise  and  prudent, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  make  itself  appear  to  be  their  enemy. 

lei.  What  iaaaiaotthB  growth  in  wealth!    Ofthe  oonilitfoiiof  the  peoplel   Of 

aericulhii*?    Oftrade!    Of  thefr  trarie  In  I7nn»    In  17«n'    "«  •— j-  —  -•■- 

tried  fhnn  RnriancI?    Of  DfwspanerB  and  bonliB?    Ofivi 

I«3.  Whnttssaidof  the  union  o(  thecolonipsf  W 
iiwHi  iturintc  the  warF  What  nnme  heean  to  be  used  noi 
unlteilf  How  was  it  wrialn  that  thev  would  act  towa 
was  needful  for  tbn  Bi-Itleh  Oovemmentf 


other  oouu- 

hnd  ni  flrBt  been 
lari  thes  become 
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168.  The  British  GoTMnment  was  neither  wise  nor  prudent 
Most  of  ite  power  was  in  the  Lands  of  the  Parliament,  which  was 

Bot  elected  by  the  whole  people.  By  artful  contrivance  or  by  acci- 
dent, the  laws  of  election  were  such  that  a  few  rich  men,  nohles  or 
lajidownere,  controlled  the  election  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (§§  31,  46).  In  most  matters,  these  richer 
men  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which  opposed  one  another. 
In  regard  to  American  affairs,  they  were  now  united  by  reason  of 
heavy  taxes  in  a  claim  which  could  not  help  making  them  the 
enemy  of  the  colonies, 

164.  Taxes  in  Great  Britain  were  now  very  heavy,  and  most  of 
them  fell  on  the  richer  men.  Heretofore  they  had  thought  little 
about  America,  considering  it  only  a  wilderness,  from  which  no 
money  could  be  obtained.  Now  they  saw  the  colonies  voting  large 
sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  at  once  began  to 
think  of  lightening  thoir  own  taxes  by  laying  taxes  on  the  colonies. 
The  Parliament  had  forced  the  kings  to  yield  to  it  the  power  to 
lay  taxes  in  Great  Britain :  it  now  began  to  claim  a  right  to  laj 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  even  against  the  will  of  the  colonies  them- 


A  nation  very  orien  provides  for  wars  or  otiier  unexpectetl  expenses 
■        ■      myaie. 

idily  in( 
t  93.30U.0O0  in  1689  to  about  $700,000,000  in  1763.  and  the  i 


ollen  pro' 
by  borrnwiriR  money.     The  written  promises  to  p«y  are  called  bonds, 
anil  tlie  nation  pays  interest  on  them  veiirly,  raising  llie  mouey  forth" 
payments   by   taxes.     Tlie   English   debt  liad   slCAdily  increased  froi 


n  yeiirly,  raising  Ibe  mouey  for  the 

deb)  '     ^    -■-'••-  ■- ^  ■    - 

,_ »700,    _ 

for  payment  o(  annual  interest  bad  become  vei'y  bui'deiisome.  Qrest 
Britain  claimed  that  much  oF  the  debt  \\ail  arisen  in  defending  the  colo- 
nies Trom  tlie  French,  and  that  the  colonies  ou^rlit  to  be  willing  to  be 
lused  for  a  part  of  the  interest.  The  colonies  cliiinied  lliat  neither  they 
iinr  the  Fj'ench  colonies  bad  desired  wnr.  that  liiey  Imd  been  dra^etl 
mm  war  by  France  and  England,  ami  that  tlie  English  colonies  had 
fully  paid  their  share  of  the  expense.  At  any  rate,  they  were  determined 
tiut  to  submit  to  l>e  taxed  by  another  people. 

165.  The  Feeling  of  the  Colonies  was  that  this  claim  of  the 
Parliament  was  highly  unjust.     Each  colony  was  ruled  by  its  own 
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assembly,  or  legislature,  elected  by  nearly  the  whole  people.  Dot 
by  a  few  rich  men.  Aa  llie  representatives  of  the  people,  theae 
assemblies  alone  had  always  taxed  the  people ;  and  the  king's  gor, 
ernors  had  only  named  the  amount  which  they  deaircd.  The  colo- 
nists  had  thus  always  taxed  themselves,  through  their  assemblies, 
as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  taxed  themaelves,  through  their 
Parliament  The  coloDiats  were  not  allowed  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Parliament,  No  men  will  submit  willingly  to  be  taxed  by 
a  body  Id  which  they  are  not  represented,  and  the  colonists  were 
already  too  strong  to  be  forced  to  submit.  On  this  question,  of 
"Taxation  without  Representation,"  the  Parliament  and  the  colo- 
nies were  now  to  quarrel  for  twelve  years  untilyiwce  was  used:  then 
came  the  Revolutionary  War  {§  193). 


PERIOD  v.— COLONIAL  RESISTANCE:  1763-1776. 

(1)    The  Stamp  Act. 

166.  British  It«KiilKti»ii  of  the  Colonies. — Laws  to  regulate 
the  colonies  and  their  affairs  had  frequently  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. Some  of  these,  sueh  as  the  act  to  establish  a  post-otfice 
system,  were  useful  to  the  colonies,  and  were  accepted  by  them 
willingly.  Others,  aueh  as  the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  acts  to  for- 
bid manufactures  in  the  colonies  (§  7l),  they  had  not  been  strong 
enongh  to  resist  openly,  but  had  evaded  or  disobeyed  them  as  far 
as  possible.  Of  late  years,  whenever  the  British  Government  had 
tried  to  enforce  these  laws,  it  had  failed.  Nevertheless,  it  now 
undertook  to  do  a  still  more  difficult  thing.  In  1764,  soon  after 
peace  was  made.  Parliament  first  declared  that  it  had  a  right  to  tax 
the  colonies.  It  went  no  further  at  the  time,  but  waited  to  see 
how  the  colonies  would  receive  this  claim.  But  the  colonies  were, 
as  usual,  very  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and  paid  little  attention 
to  the  declaration  of  Parliament, 


ISft.  What  Lawe  had  rreqnentl]'  been  passed  by  PArllamentf  Whicb  c 
colonisB  accept irillinttly*  which  did  they  diaobey!  Were  these  laws  enf 
What  happened  In  1764?  Was  anythlnic  (iirther  done  at  the  time!  Did  It 
muclJ  stleutEon  in  the  coloaicBF 
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187.  The  Stamp  Act  waa  paased  by  ParHament  iD  the  spring 
of  1765,  It  bad  been  prepared  by  tUe  head 
of  the  British  GovemmeDt,  George  Gren- 
vitle,  and  was  to  go  into  force  in  the  follow- 
ing Novemtier.  From  that  time,  no  news- 
papers or  almanacs  could  be  published  in 
the  colonies,  no  marriage-certificate  could 
be  given,  and  no  documents  could  be  used 
in  law-suits,  unless  stamps,  bought  from 
British  government  agents,  were  placed  on 
them.  Laws  were  also  passed  to  enforce 
the  Navigation  Acts,  and  to  send  soldiers  to  Bsttish  stikt. 

America.  The  expenses  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  stamps,  so  that  the  colonists  were 
really  called  upon  to  pay  the  British  soldiers  who  were  to  force 
them  to  submit  to  taxation  by  Parliament 

Such  Btamp-dulies  are  one  oi  ibe  easiest  ways  of  paying  taxes. 
They  have  been  used  since  in  lljis  country,  and  are  still  used  to  a  lees 
extent.  We  submit  to  sucli  tnxea  now  because  tliey  are  tuid  by  our- 
selves IbrougU  our  represenlntives,  and.  if  tbe  people  lliiok  tbe  tales 
unjust,  they  can  cLauge  the  tuxes  by  cbanging  their  representatives. 
Tbe  colonists  resisted  ilie  taxes,  because  tlicy  were  laid  by  ibe  represen- 
tatives of  another  people.  Tliey  knew  llint,  if  Ihey  submillcd  in  lliis 
little  matter,  they  woukl  soon  be  taxed  in  far  Lenvier  wnys,  and  yet 
would  never  be  able  lo  cbange  tlie  rep resenta lives  or  tbe  taxes. 

168.  In  America,  when  the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  it, 
there  was  no  longer  any  want  of  attention.  All  the  colonies 
bummed  with  the  signs  of  resistance.  Able  and  eloquent  men, 
like  James  Otis  in  Massachusetts,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia, 
only  spoke  for  the  whole  people  in  declaring  that  the  colonies 
would  never  submit  The  assemblies,  as  fast  as  they  met,  declared 
that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  Associations, 
called  Sons  of  Liberty,  were  formed  to  help  the  resistance.  As 
soon  as  the  stamps  were  sent  over,  mobs  seized  and  burned 
tbem;    and   the   stamp-officers    were   frightened    into    resigning. 

IBJ.  What  fsaald  of  the  stamp  Act?  Who  had  prepared  it!  When  was  It  to  go 
Into  forcer    What  ilid  it  proilde?    What  other  lawa  ware  passed?    Bow  were  the 

tea.  What  »as  the  i-IIect  of  the  ne»'S  in  America^  What  declaratlotiB  were 
made  for  the  people!  What  dedaratlooa  were  made  bv  the  asRembliesf  What 
associations  were  formed'    What  waa  done  by  molier    What  was  tbe  result  on  (he 
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When  the  day  came  for  tbe  act  to  go  into  force,  there  nere  so 
staoips  to  be  bought,  HDd  no 
officers  to  sell  them.  The 
Stamp  Act  had  failed. 

Palrick  Henry,  a  young  law- 
yer and  brjlliaril  onitor,  was  a 
memlfer  tit  the  Virginia  asseiu- 
tily.  In  bisspeccli  on  tlieSlamp 
Act.  lio  named  aeveriil  tyrams 
whobai)  been  killed.  "Cusar." 
snjd  lie.  "  had  his  Brulus, 
Charles  I.  liis  Cromwell,  and 
George  III. — ";  lie  was  laler- 
rupled  by  cries  of  "Treason!" 
When  the  noise  died  away,  he 
concluded;  ''George  111.  ma^ 
profit  by  their  example.  If  litis 
be  trensoD,  make  tiie  most  of 
It."  His  resolutions,  adopted 
by  (he  assembly,  nere  the  bold- 
est ileclaration  of  colonial  righls 
PATBtcB  Hbnbt.  that  had  yet  been  made. 

169.  The  Stuup-Act  Congreas,  the  tirst  sign  of  united  resist- 
ance (§  162),  met  at  New  York  City,  October  7,  1765.  It  bad 
been  proposed  by  Virginia  and  Ma^achuaetta  about  the  same  time. 
All  but  four  of  tie  colonies  sent  delegates  to  it;  and  all  the  colo- 
nics supported  it.  Ii  had  no  authority  to  make  laws ;  but  it  agreed 
on  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonics,  and  sent  petitions  to 
the  king  and  Parliament  to  respect  those  rights.  The  language  of 
the  congress  was  carefully  made  as  gentle  as  possible ;  but  its  meet^ 
ing  was  evidently  a  sign  of  danger,  if  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  punish  any  one  for  resisting  the  Stamp  Act. 

170.  The  British  fioTernineiit  was  taken  aback  by  the  stir  in 
America.  English  manufacturers  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  for  the  American  merchants  and  people  liad  agreed 
not  to  buy  any  more  English  goods  until  the  repeat  should  take 
place.  Pitt  and  other  friends  of  the  colonies  in  Parliament  urged 
the  repeal.     Finally,  there  was  a  change  of  government  in  Great 

'  Who 

„ .V  ho  minnnrtiii  rt  T    What  wnre  ilB  oroteeaincB'    Wbac  ' 

iKiittgaT    Hon  . _.. „_.. 

What  ii  said  ol  the  BritiBhGov-mTnert*  OtEnelish  manufactupere*  Of 
>w  (ltd  the  repeal  take  placeT  What  di')  Farllaroent  declare!  How  did  the 
i>8 regard  Ihis declaration?  Whatdid  they  eadeaior  Codof  What  dlOcul- 
r«mala«d?    What  were  the  colqoUn  afMiooS  >*>  do! 
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Britain,  anrtther  political  party  came  into  power,  and  early  in  1^66 
the  act  waa  repe-aled.  Parliament  still  declared  its  ripht  to  tax  the 
colonics,  if  it  should  nish  to  do  bo  ;  but  the  Americans  were  con- 
vinced that  it  would  never  again  attempt  to  do  so,  and  were  willing 
to  make  the  repeal  pleasant  for  Great  Britain.  And  so,  for  more 
than  a  year,  they  endeavored  in  every  way  to  show  their  affection 
for  the  mother-country.  Some  difficulties  yet  remained.  The 
New  York  assembly  refused  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  British 
troops,  as  Parliament  had  directed  ;  and  the  assemblies  of  some  of 
the  other  colonics  engaged  In  small  quarrels  with  their  governors; 
but  the  colonists  in  general  were  very  anxious  to  show  that  they 
were  "  loyal  subjects  of  the  king— God  bless  him  1" 

171.  The  BIffht  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  had  not  hitherto  been  denied  by  the  colonists  (§71). 
They  had  not  thought  very  much  about  the  matter,  but  they  knew 
that  Parliament  paid  for  a  lai^e 
navy  to  protect  trade,  and  they 
agreed  that  Parliament  had  the 
right  to  regulate  the  trade 
which  was  thus  protected. 
They  had  therefore  submitted 
to  the  Navigation  Acts,  though 
they  obeyed  them  as  little  as 
possible.  But  the  unfortunate 
Stamp  Act  had  compelled  the 
colonists  to  think  about  the 
matter,  and  many  of  them 
began  to  see  that  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  they  were  not 
represented  had  no  more  right 

to  interfere  with  their  property  Q«ohob  in. 

on  the  ocean  than  on  the  land.  At  first,  they  only  suj^sted 
different  means  by  which  members  from  the  colonies  might  be 
admitted  to  Parliament.  Many  eminent  men  in  Great  Britain 
desired  such  an  arrangement,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have 

171.  What  Is  said  of  ttae  r<Kht  ot  ParUament  to  rrRtilat.e  tradef  Wli;  had  the 
colonists  aeknowledBed  It?  What  dirt  they  auhmit  tot  What  effect  did  the  Stamp 
Act  haver  What  rtmedy  was  at  flrst  auEEesiwif  Who  BiiiiMirtpd  it  [n  areat  BiltalnT 
What  li  Bald  ol  Uie  kingr    ul  his  friends  in  rai'llameiitt 
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been  successful.  But  the  king,  an  honest  but  very  obstinate  man, 
had  lofty  ideas  of  his  own  dignity,  and  was  determined  to  make 
the  colonies  submit  without  debate.  His  friends  in  Parliament 
now  began  a  new  scheme,  which  increased  all  the  previous  diffi- 
culties a  hundredfold. 

173.  Conimerclal  Taxation. — In  176T,  Parliament  passed  an 
act  to  lay  taxes  on  tea  and  a  few  other  articles  exported  to  Amer- 
ica; another  to  send  revenue  commissioners  to  America,  to  punish 
any  refusal  to  pay  the  tax  ;  and  another  ordering  the  New  York 
assembly  to  pass  no  more  laws  until  it  should  furnish  supplies  to 
the  soldiers  (g  170).  These  acts  left  the  colonists  no  choice.  They 
had  now  no  time  to  devise  plans  fur  being  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment Their  first  business  was  to  resist  what  they  now  began  to 
consider  a  foreign  tyranny. 

As  Haasacliusetts  was  ibe  leading  commercial  colony,  much  oF  the 
flrst  resistance  centred  there,  lis  leaders  were  James  Olia,  a  most  elo- 
quent speaker,  who  afterward  became  insnne;  John  Hancock,  a  Boston 
merchant;  John  Adama,  a  young  lawyer,  afterward  President;  Samuel 
Adams,  one  uf  tlie  first  advocates  of  independence;  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  colony's  agent  and  adviser  in  London.  The  leading  roy- 
alists were  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
his  brother- in  law  Andrew  Oliver,  one  of  liis  council. 

178.  Whigs  and  Torles-^For  nearly  six  years  the  colonists 
kept  up  a  peaceable  resistance  to  the  taxing  acts  of  Parliament. 
The  resistance  took  the  shape  of  a  general  agreement  by  the  people 
not  to  buy,  sell,  or  use  the  articles  on  which  the  taxes  had  been 
laid,  so  as  to  avoid  paying  the  taxes.  Those  who  adopted  this 
plan  willingly,  and  who  supported  the  colonies  against  the  mother- 
country,  took  the  name  of  Whigs.  Those  who  refused  to  resist  the 
mother-country  in  any  way  were  called  Tories.  As  the  Whigs 
were  nearly  all  the  people,  and  were  very  much  in  earnest,  the  few 
Tories  were  compelled  by  bodily  fear  to  join  in  the  general  agree- 

Wbig  and  Tory  bad  for  many  years  been  the  namesof  the  two  great 
political  pHrties  in  England  {§  491). 

174.  The  Six  Tears'  Struggle,  though  it  was  meant  to  be  peace- 

ITS.  What  tbree  acts  n-erepiUBedbjParllami'nt  in  ITSTt  What  was  their  effect 
on  the  oolonlstsT    What  was  the  first  buBinesa  ot  the  oolonlBlar 

lis.  Wbat  was  done  tor  the  next  six  TearsT  How  waa  reBlstance  made!  Who 
wore  the  WhiKSf    Who  were  the  Tories!   Whjdid  IheToriegJoin  tntheagreementf 

174.  Wan  the  struggle  alnavs  peaceable?  What  Is  lalit  of  the  Brizure  or  the 
Liberlyl  Or  the  nccupntioa  of  Boston !  What  hhb  the  feeling  between  [he  (owns. 
people  and  the  Koldiprf!  Hon  did  this  result?  What  hapipened  in  New  York!  In 
NuIJi  CaroUaat    In  Rhode  lalsnd;    How  were  oU  these  aflairB  leading  to  trar! 
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able,  was  continually  turning  toward  open  violence.     In  1768,  the 

revenue   commissioners   in  Boston  seized  John    Hancock's  sloop 

Liberty,  and  a  mob  chased  them  to  a  British  frigate  in  the  harbor. 

Four  British  regiments,  under  General  Gage,  then  took  possession 

of  Boston.     There  was  constant  bad  feeling  between  the  Boston 

people  and  the  soldiers,  or  "redcoats;"  insulting  language  was 

used  on  both  sides ;  and  there  were  a 

number  of  street-fights  with  sticks,  fists, 

or  snow-balls.     All  this  resulted  in  the 

"Boston  Massacre,"  March  5,  1770,  in 

which  the  soldiers  fired  on  the  people, 

killed  three,  and  wounded  many  others. 

In  New  York,  a  little  earlier,  the  people 

beat  the  soldiers  in  a  street-fight.     In 

North  Carolina,  the  governor  defeated 

a  part  of  the  people  in  a  pitched  battle 

(§98).      In    1772,    a   number  of  the 

Rhode    Island    people    captured    and 

burned    a   king's   vessel,    the    &a»pee, 

which  had  been  unpleasantly  active  in 

collecting  duties  from  vessels  belonging  J""*  hincock. 

to  Providence.     Those  who  took  part  in  such  afiairs  were  evidently 

growing  bolder,  and  any  attempt  to  punish  them,  if  they  had  been 

caught,  would  have  met  with  resistance  from  the  colonies,  and  that 

would  have  been  war. 

176.  Parliament  and  the  AsaemblleB. — All  these  affairs  occa- 
sioned much  anger  in  Parliament,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  or  punish  them.  Angry  resolutions 
were  passed,  declaring  the  Msssachusetta  people  rebels,  and  acts  to 
make  the  collection  of  taxes  more  certain.  The  assemblies  an- 
swered by  declaring  their  own  rights,  and  denying  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  pass  any  such  laws.  The  colonists  cared  very  much 
more  for  the  resolutions  of  their  own  assemblies  than  they  did  for 
those  of  Parliament,  and  their  resistance  became  so  much  the 
bolder.  In  1772,  Parliament  ordered  those  who  had  burned  the 
Gatpie  to  he  sent  to  England  for  trial,  if  they  should  be  caught 

m.  How  did  Parliament  teal  aa  lo  these  affairs?    What  resnluIlonB  and  ads 

Blstance  of  the  colnnleisf    What  did  PsrliamentdoialTT^r    Haw  did  the  asaembllse 
tUBirer  Itr    What  bad  coitie  to  be  the  question? 
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Again  the  assemblies  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  pass  snch  a 
law;  and  the  colonists  were  ready  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  The  plnin  question  had  come  to  be  whether  Parliament  was 
or  waa  not  to  govern  the  eolonies  as  it  saw  fit. 

17ft.  Ihe  Tea  T«x.— In  1770,  Parliament  tried  a  change  of 
plan.  The  taxes  were  t;iken  off  all  the  articles  except  tea,  and  the 
tax  on  tea  was  fixed  at  only  threepence,  or  about  six  cents,  a  pound. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  English  tea-inerchants,  in  1773,  to 
send  cargoes  of  tea  to  America  at  a  price  threepence  lower  than 
that  which  had  always  been  paid,  so  that  the  price  would  be  no 
greater  than  it  had  always  been,  even  after  the  tax  was  paid.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  this  way,  when  the  tea  was  distributed  through  the 
colonies,  not  only  the  Tories,  but  the  women,  and  all  who  liked  to 
drink  tea,  would  buy  it  at  the  old  price,  without  seeing  that  they 
were  really  paying  the  taxes  and  obeying  Parliament. 

177>  TbU  Plan  may  have  been  a  very  cunning  way  to  meet 
the  difficulty,  but  it  was  certainly  not  a  brave  or  honest  way,  and 
the  Americans  now  resisted  it  with  a  kind  of  angry  contempt.  At 
Charleston  they  stored  the  caigoes  of  tea  in  damp  cellars,  where 
the  tea  was  soon  spoiled.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
places,  they  refused  to  allow  the  tea  ships  to  land  their  cargoes,  and 
sent  them  back  to  England.  At  Boston  they  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing,  but  the  British  officers  would  not  allow  the  ships  to  leave 
the  harbor.  The  Boston  people  therefore  took  a  more  violent 
means,  which  is  commonly  called  the  "Boston  Tea  Partj'."  A 
very  orderly  mob,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  De- 
cember 16,  1773,  and  throw  their  340  chests  of  tea  into  the  har- 
bor. In  one  way  or  another,  at  ajl  the  towns  on  the  coast,  the 
colonists  were  successful  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  distributed  through  the  colonics  to  tempt  the  people  to  buy 
it.     Parliament  was  again  defeated. 

179.  The   Four  Intolerable  Acts. — ^Parliament  now  so  com- 
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pletely  lost  its  temper  that  it  took  the  last  steps  to  open  conflict 
It  passed,  among  others,  four  acts  which  the  colonies  could  not 
help  resiating.  The  first  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill :  it  forbade  alt 
vessels  to  leave  or  enter  Bostoo  harbor.  Its  object  was  to  punish 
the  Boston  people  by  destroying  their  trade;  its  effect  was  to 
anger  all  the  colonists  against  Parliament.  The  second  was  the 
Massachusetts  Bill :  it  changed  the  charter  of  that  colony  so  as  to 
take  away  the  government  from  the  people,  and  give  it  to  the 
king's  agents.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  unite  all  the  colonics  in 
resistance,  for  they  all  felt  that  they  would  soon  meet  the  same  treat- 
ment themselves  if  they  allowed  Massachusetts  to  be  so  treated. 
The  third  was  the  Transportation  Bill :  it  ordered  that  Americans 
who  should  commit  murder  in  resisting  the  laws  should  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial.  The  fourth  was  the  Quebec  Act:  it  made  the 
country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  a  part  of 
Canada.  Its  effect  was  also  to  unite  the  colonies,  for  they  felt  that 
this  territory  belonged  to  them ;  that  the  king  had  given  it  to  them 
(§25),  and  they  had  helped  to  conquer  it  from  the  French;  and 
that  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  take  it  away.  Parliament  ex- 
pected to  enforce  these  acts  by  its  standing  army  in  the  colonies 

178.  The  Ezflitement  In  America  now  rose  higher  than  it  had 
ever  done  before.  The  assemblies  passed  resolutions  severely  con- 
detoning  Parliament,  and  many  of  them  requested  the  people  to 
keep  the  day  of  the  shutting  up  of  Boston  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  In  most  of  the  royal  colonies  the  assemblies  spoke  so 
boldly  that  the  governors  dismissed  them,  and  they  did  not  meet 
again  as  part  of  the  royal  government.  The  excitement  was  so 
great,  and  the  calls  for  a  Continental  Congress  were  so  numerous, 
that  its  delegates  were  chosen  almost  by  common  consent,  and 
without  a  summons.  Geoi^ia  alone  took  no  part  in  it,  though  her 
people  Bytopathized  with  it. 

"  Continental "  Iind  already  come  to  have  very  much  (he  same 
meaning  tiiat  "  American"  has  now.  It  memtt  general,  belonging  to  tlie 
whole  continent,  not  to  one  colony  or  a  part  of  tbem.  Thus  llie  Slump. 
Act  Congress  (g  169),  from  only  nine  of  the  colonies,  was  not  a  ■'  Conii- 
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neotal "   Congress.      Georgia   was   prevented   by  her    goTernor  from 
appoinling  dulegates. 

160.  The  Firat  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia, 
September  5,  1VV4,  It  agreed  upon  a  new  declaration  of  rights: 
it  asserted  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  govern  and  tax  themselves, 
and  named  eleven  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  attacks  upon 
these  rights.  It  sent  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
aod  a  petition  to  the  Iting,  but  did  not  now  petition  Parliament. 
It  drew  up  an  agreement,  called  the  Articles  of  Association,  which 
was  signed  by  the  people  everywhere,  not  to  buy  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  or  to  sell  to  her,  until  the  objectionable  acts  were 
repealed  by  Parliament.  It  commended  the  people  of  M.issachu- 
setts  for  their  peaceable  resistance,  and  declared  that,  if  Parliament 
should  use  force  to  make  Massachusetts  submit,  all  the  other  colo- 
nies would  use  force  to  he'p  her.  Finally,  it  called  a  new  Congress 
for  the  following  May,  and  adjourned. 

181.  Bepresentation  as  a  qneation  bad  now  taken  a  new 
form.  At  first,  the  colonies  had  demanded  that  Parliament  should 
not  tax  the  colonies  while  the  colonies  were  not  represented  in  it; 
that  there  should  be  "  No  Taxation  without  Representation."  Now 
they  demanded  that  Parliament  should  pass  no  laws  whatever 
about  the  colonies  while  the  colonies  were  not  represented  in  it; 
that  there  sbo\ild  be  "No  Legidation  without  Representation." 

182.  The  People  of  the  colonies  were  much  more  warlike  in 
temper  than  their  Congress,  whose  language  had  been  very  mild  in 
spite  of  its  firmness.  They  were  everywhere  collecting  and  making 
powder  and  weapons,  preparing  for  war,  and  forming  provincial 
assemblies  to  govern  each  colony  instead  of  the  assemblies  under 
the  king's  authority.  The  feeling  was  most  intense  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  first  confiict  was  likely  to  take  place.  General 
Gage  had  been  appointed  governor,  with  additional  troops;  but, 
while  he  was  in  Boston,  the  rest  of  the  colony  governed  itself 
without  any  attention  to  him,  and  had  little  to  do  with  its  capital 
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(2)  Lkxington  and  Concord, 

188.  HasBuhaBetts,  at  the  openiDg  of  the  year  1775,  was 
much  lite  a  powder-magazine,  which  the  first  epark  would  explode. 
The  provincial  asscmblv,  which  now 
governed  the  colony,  had  collected 
powder  and  arms,  and  had  ordered 
20,000  "minute-men"  to  be  en- 
rolled and  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
a  minute's  warning.  Gage,  in  Bos- 
ton, felt  so  insecure  that  he  began 
to  erect  fortifications  on  the  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  town  to  the 
mainland,  and  sent  out  spies  into 
the  surrounding  country  to  find  out 
what  the  people  were  doing.  Finally, 
he  discovered  that  military  stores 
bad  been  collected  at  Concord,  a 
village  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston.  He  ordered  out  800  men 
to  destroy  them,  and  this  was  the 
spark  which  brought  on  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Secret  as  the  move- 
ment was  meant  to  be,  signals  of  it 
were  sent  by  the  Boston  people  to 
the    mainland;    and,    all    through 

the  night,  men  were  riding  through  the  country,  rousing  the  min- 
ute-men, 

Longfellow's  "  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere"  gives  the  best  slory 
of  the  warning  to  tlje  miQute-meo. 

184.  Lexln^n  is  a  village  od  the  road  between  Boston  and 
Concord.  As  the  British  marched  into  it,  just  before  sunrise, 
April  19,  1775,  they  found  about  sixty  half-anned  minute-men 


Tarn  Uunm-HAN. 
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i^inl  a-HwniblTt  By  OsKe!  Wbal,  dle^cover?  Wfts 
leiBSue'    WhaCnas  Ihrlr  result!    How  did  It  b< 
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assembled  on  the  village  green.  There  was  a  hasty  order  from  a 
British  oflScer,  Major  Pitcairn,  a  volley  from  his  men,  and  a  few 
answering  shots.  Eight  of  the  minute-men  were  killed,  many  were 
wounded,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  This  was  the  first  blood  of  the 
Revolution,  the  "shot  heard  round  the  world."  The  British  then 
marched  on  to  Concord,  dispersed  the  minnte-men  who  had  collected 
there,  and  de-troyed  the  supplies.  They  then  prepared  to  return  to 
Boston.  It  was  high  time  for  them  to  do  so :  by  this  time  the 
whole  countrj  wis  up ,  for  miles  around  the  church-bells  were 
ringing  wildlj  ,  and  the  minute-men  were  hurrying  toward  Con- 
cord like  bees  from  an  overturned  hive. 

ISS.  The  British  Retreat  was  orderly  at  first,  and  they  stead- 
ily returned  the  fire  which  met  them  from  every  house,  fence,  and 
rock  along  the  roadside.  But  the  numbers  of  the  minute-men 
were  increasing ;  their  fire  was  deadly ;  and  the  retreat  became 
more  disorderly.  Before  the  regulars  reached  Lexington,  they  were 
actually  running  along  the  road,  chased  by  the  min«te-men.  At 
Lexington  they  met  900  fresh  troops  from  Boston,  with  cannon, 
who  sheltered  them  for  a  few  minutes,  while  they  lay  on  the 
ground  and  rested,  "  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths, 
like  dogs  after  a  chase."  The  whole  British  force  then  set  out  for 
Boston.  The  minule-mcn  kept  up  the  pursuit  as  hotly  as  ever  un- 
til, toward  night,  the  worn-out  regulars  found  shelter  on  the  water- 
side, under  the  guns  of  the  ships  of  war. 

Tlie  British  loss  was  273  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miasing.  Tlie 
rebels,  iis  llje  British  called  the  minute-men,  lost  88.  There  were  not 
more  tlian  400  of  Ihe  minule-mcn  engaged  at  any  one  time. 

186.  Boston  was  now  besieged.  Many  of  the  minute-men,  who 
had  kept  up  the  pursuit,  remained  in  front  of  Boston  to  attack  any 
of  the  regulars  who  should  venture  to  come  out  As  the  news  of 
the  fight  spread  abroad,  men  from  the  different  New  England  colo- 
nies started  for  Boston,  and  within  a  few  days  the  town  was  closely 
shut  up,  except  by  sea  Tliis  state  of  affairs  was  nothing  else  than 
war.  The  agents  of  Parliament  had  used  force ;  the  Massachusetts 
men  had  used  force  in  return ;  and  the  other  colonies  were  now  to 
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086  force  to  help  Maasachusetta,  as  they  had  already  declared  they 
would  do.  The  American  Kevolution  had  begun,  aod  with  it  the 
national  history  of  the  United  StAtes  of  America  (g  193). 

(3)  State  of  thr  Colonies. 

187.  The  PopnlatloB  of  the  Colonies  was  about  2,000,000  in 
Ills.  If  this  seeraa  small,  compared  with  tlic  62,000.000  now 
dwelling  in  the  United  States,  we  mast  bear  in  mind  that  England 
and  Wales  contained  only  6,400,000  persons  in  1750,  And  tlio 
English  population  increased  very  slowly,  wliilo  that  of  the  colonies 
was  doubling  steadily  every  tweniy-fivc  years. 

Population  has  been  wonderfully  cLanged  since  1775.     The  popa- 
lation  of  tbo  "  old  thirteen  "  in  1775,  and  of  the  first  thirteen  States  In 
1890,  was  as  follows  : 
1775. 

Virginia 560,000 

Massachnsetts 360,OOU 

Pennsylvania 300.000 

North  Carolina 260,000 

Maryland 330,000 

Connecticut 800,000 

South  Carolina 180.000 

New  York 180.000 

New  Jersey 130,000 

New  Hampshire 80,000 

Hhode  Island 50,000 

Delaware 40,000 

Geor^^ 80.000 


Illinois  3  H3«  3ol 

Ohio  3  072  316 

MiSKoun  3  679  184 

MassachuwttB  2  338  943 

Texas  3  ^3a  528 

Indiana  2  102  404 

Micliigan  3  003  889 

Iowa  1  911  896 

hentucitv  1  8W  63.5 

Georgia  1  837  353 

Tenne»>spe  1  767  518 


IV. 

188.  TheDlfflcnIty  of  OOTeminf  snch  a  growing  population 
without  allowing  it  any  share  in  the  government  would  have  been 
exceedingly  great,  even  if  nature  had  placed  it  close  to  Great  Brit 
ain.  It  was  far  more  diiBcult  to  govern  it  across  a  9toim>  ocean 
3,000  miles  wide,  over  which  troops  h^d  to  be  earned  in  sailing 
vessels,  often  taking  months  to  make  the  passage  or  waiting  weeks 

ISI.  What  waatbe  population  ot  the  coIODlest  Of  England  and  Wales!  What 
iBBJLld  of  the  tncreofle  or  popiilatino! 

1S8.  Waa  It  may  to  rovem  ttiH  colonlea  wilboiit  K<vli<7  them  a  shaT¥  lathe  gor. 
eramentr    How  did  the  inl»rveninB  ocenn  make  the  dlfflcuUj' ereater!    Why  did 
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for  fair  weather.  But  Great  Britain  was  governed  at  the  time  by 
a  small  number  ot  selfish,  greedy,  and  rather  ignorant  men  (§  163), 
nbo  were  very  anxious  to  lighten  their  own  expensee,  and  gratify 
their  self-importance,  by  forcing  the  colonies  to  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned. They  made  the  attempt,  added  $600,000,000  to  their  na- 
tional debt,  and  finally  lost  the  larger  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

188.  In  Wealth,  the  colonies  were  stiil  growing.  Their  trade 
with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  had  been  injured  by  the 
troubles  of  the  past  twelve  years.  The  British  vessels  on  the  coast 
no  longer  allowed  foreign  trade,  but  seized  every  vessel  that  took 
part  in  it ;  and  the  colonists  had  ceased  to  trade  with  Great  Britain 
in  many  articles.  To  make  up  for  this,  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  their  manufactures  at  home.  Enterprising  men  began  to  make 
ailk  and  other  goods,  winch  Great  Britain  had  forbidden  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  colonies  {§  71,  note) ;  and  the  different  colo- 
nies encouraged  them  by  voting  money  to  help  them.  During  the 
Revolution,  they  even  began  to  make  powder  and  other  munitions 
of  war. 

190.  In  Literatare,  the  productions  of  the  colonists  were  as  yet 
almost  entirely  political ;  and  in  this  field  their  work  was  certainly 
admirable.  Their  addresses  and  petitions,  their  declarations  of 
rights,  and  their  declaration  of  independence  {§  207)  cannot  well 
be  read  without  being  admired.  Poetry,  music,  and  the  drama 
hardly  existed ;  but  two  fine  painters,  Copley  and  West,  had  ap- 
peared. New  colleges  were  appearing:  Rhode  Island  College  (now 
Brown  University)  was  founded  at  Providence  in  1764;  Dartmouth 
College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1769;  and  Queen's  College  (now 
Rutgers  College),  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1770. 

There  were  but  14  newspapers  in  all  New  England,  4  in  New  York, 
9  in  Pennsylvania.  3  each  In  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
3  in  Bouth  Carolina,  and  1  in  Oeorgia:  S7  in  all. 

191.  SUtott  had  grown  much  faster  in  the  South  than  in  the 

189.  What  is  sftU  of  the  wealth  ot  the  oolontfiBf  Ot  their  traiie?  How  bad  It 
been  Injured!  What  Ib  said  nt  manufaotureaf  How  wore  they  iDcreosedf  What 
WAS  done  'Turlitfr  Che  nevDiutlon? 

190.  What  is  said  ot  the  litprature  of  the  colonies!  Of  their  political  writings? 
01  the  fine  arW !    What  new  cnlieiri'sappeared!  _     , 

1»1.  Whai  ia  saidof  the  erowthof  Blavppr!  Of  alavery  In  New  EnBlandt  In 
Vermontt  What  had  the  First  Continental  Congresa  recommended f  How  w*a 
U)lFr«coiimiei>drit<on  followed?   What  happened  after  Uie  Revolution? 
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fioTth,  In  New  England,  there  were  ugus  that  it  vould  not  last 
much  longer;  and  some  of  the  courts  began  to  declare  it  illegal, 
and  to  give  the  slaves  their  freedom,  Vermont  (g  69)  never  pcT' 
mitted  alavery.  The  first  CoDtinental  Congress  recommended  that 
the  slsTe-trade  should  be  stopped,  and  all  the  colonies  agreed.  For 
a  time — perhaps  all  through  the  Revolution — no  slaves  wars 
brought  into  the  coantr;.  As  soon  as  the  Revolution  was  endea, 
commerce  revived,  and  the  slave-trade  with  it ;  but  by  this  time  it 
was  confined  to  the  Southern  Stales,  for  the  Northern  States  had 
forbidden  it  for  themselves. 

In  1716,  there  ivere  13.000  negro  slaves  norlli  of  Mason  and  Diion'a 
Une(ggi).  and  47,000  aouth:  60.000  m  all.  In  1 775,  tht-re  were  60,000 
nortb,  and  460,000  soutb:  600,000  in  alt. 

BnPPLBKBNTAHT  QlTKBTIOIlB. 

Locatioiw.— Locate  New  York  Cily;  Boston;  Providence,  R.  1. 
(868):  CbarlestOD,  B.  C  ;  Philadelpljia;  Coucord,  Mass.  (§183);  Lex- 
jBglon.  Mass.;  Hanover,  N.  H.  (§80). 

Rbvibtv. —  Give  Ibe  dnte  of  Ibe  Hlanip  Act  and  the  Stamp-Act 
Congress.  Of  the  repeal  of  tLe  Stamp  Act.  Of  the  Qrst  commercial 
tasaiion  by  Parliament.  Of  llie  Boston  Alassacre.  Of  ilie  biiruing-ot 
the  Gaspee.  Of  Ibe  Boston  Tea  Party.  Ot  legisiatioo  for  punisbment. 
Name  tlie  four  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  Co  punisli  llie  coionies.  Give 
the  dale  of  the  First  Continental  Congress.  Of  Ibe  lighis  at  Lexington 
and  Concord. 

192.  The  Leading  Erents  of  tJiis  twelve  jears'  struggle  agmnst 
Parliament  were  as  follows : 

1768-6:    Inttmal  Taxation. §166 

1764:  ParliamentclaimstherighttolasilieculODieB  166 

1766:  The  Stamp  Act  passed 167 

Stamp-Act  CongresB 169 

1766:  The  Stamp  Act  repealed 170 

1767-78:  Oommereml  Taxation. 171 

1787:  Parliament  lays  taxes  on  commerce 172 

The  Americans  ^ve  up  trade  in  ihe  articles 

taxed 178 

1768:  Boston  occupied  by  British  troops 174 

1770:  The  Boston  massacre 174 

The  taxes  removed,  except  that  on  tea 176 


lal  Taxation?    Tbe  lewtioK  erpnta  of  ITBi' 

„ __,-s  or  Commercial  Taintionf    Ths  leftriing 

etonw  of  ITBTt    Of  [7881    OtlTTOr    Of  ITTSf    Of  1773!    Wliat  were  tJjeye«raofl««- 
IsUtlonr   The  leading  events  otmir   OIlTTBf 
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1767-78 :  Commereial  Taxation §171 

1773:  Burning  of  the  Gaap6e 174 

1778:  Tea  eent  to  America 177 

The  coloniea  refuse  to  receive  il 177 

BoBtoa  Tea  Parly 177 

1774-5:   Ltgiilation 178 

1774:  Boston  Port  Bill:  MassachuaetteBIll;  Trtius- 

portaiion  Bill;  and  Quebec  Act  passed...  178 

First  Continental  Congieaa 180 

Articles  of  Aasocialion 180 

1775;      War 184 

1776:  LeKington  and  CoDCord  fights 181 

Siege  of  BoBtoQ 18S 
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CHAPTER  L 
THE  REVOLUTION;  1776-81. 

198.  Else  of  tke  EepnbUe.— The  history  of  the  United  StateS; 
SB  a  separate  country,  begins  with  the  fight  at  LexiDgtoo,  though 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  was  kept  np  until  July  4,  1778 
(§  206).  During  this  period  of  more  than  a  year,  the  colonists 
atill  claimed  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  king,  fighting  only  against 
the  attempts  of  Parliameut  to  govern  them  by  its  own  will.  Bat, 
as  the  king  refused  to  govern  the  colonies  with  the  aid  of  their 
Congress,  the  Congress  did  all  the  governing  itself,  and  the  colonies 
became  at  once,  in  reality,  a  separate  country. 

19i.  The  8«eond  Continental  CongresB  met  at  Philadelphia, 
May  10,  1775.  The  business  of  the  First  Congress  (in  1774)  had 
been  only  to  pass  resolutions :  the  Second  Congress  had  to  make 
laws.  Men  like  to  feel  thst  they  are  acting  under  some  lawful 
authority,  and  all  such  authority  in  the  colonies  had  almost  disap- 
pewed.  Most  of  the  royal  governors  had  run  away  as  soon  as  open 
fighting  began,  and  no  new  governments  had  been  formed.  Con- 
gress became,  by  common  consent,  the  general  governing  body  of 
the  country.  It  adopted  the  forces  around  Boston  as  a  continen- 
tal army,  appointed  Washington  to  command  it,  and  raised 
money  to  support  the  war.     Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  it  began 


igS.  When  does  the  hlBtorr  or  the  Vailed  SUtes  b^nl  What  did  the  colonli 
111  claim  to  be?    What  was  the  real  governing  body  ot  the  eountrjt 

1B4.  What  la  said  of  the  meeting  ot  the  Second  ConereBBF    Wfint  was  the  dl 
■   'le  First  Conerejwf    What  is  said  ot  lawful  authority  in  tl 
DTeramentat    Mow  did  Oongress  beconiBaireneralKover 

— „ ,        ,    _.d  ittaka  to  lorm  anamiT?    AnaTj!    Betwwn whom  wi 

tbe  war  waged  at  flraiT    What  was  done  atlemardt 
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to  form  a  naty  (g  241).  At  first,  tlicrcfore,  the  war  was  between 
the  Britisli  ParliameDt  and  tLe  American  Congress,  both  acknowl- 
edging the  same  king.  When  it  was  found  that  the  king  sided 
altogether  with  the  Parliament,  Congress  made  war  on  the  king 


CutPENTEB'B  HaLI.  VHEBK  TOE  FiBST  CoiTTINENUL  CoKaHESS  HIT. 

also,  aod,  in  1776,  declared  the  colonies  independent  of  him  as  well 
as  of  Parliament  (§  206). 

TbiB  Second  CoDgresB  was  a  bodv  of  most  disllngiiislied  and  able 
men.  Among  lliem  were  John  Adams,  Samuel  A'lams,  and  John 
Hancock,  of  Massachusetts;  Ro^r  Sherman  and  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut;  John  Jay.  of  New  York;  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  George  Wasliiogton,  Tliomss  Jeffeiwn, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Eaodolph,  of  Virginia; 
and  Henry  Laurens  and  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina. 

(1)  At  Boston. 
195.  Brltlsb  Beinforeementa,   under  three   Generals,    Howe, 

IBS.  What  fresh  British  troops  arrived'  How  man;  men  did  Oaee  now  bavet 
What  wan  Chelrpoeitlout  What  was  the  position  of  ths  AmerlcaneF  Whaipoettian 
was  north  of  BostonF  \VhBt  partj'  was  aeot  to  occupjr  itF  What  position  waa 
an  all  J  occupied  f 
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Clinton,  and  Burgojne,  arrived  at  Boston  soon  after  the  fight  at 
Lexington.  Gage  liiid  now  about  10,000  men.  These  occupied 
the  town  of  Boston,  which  lay  on  a 
peninsula  covering  the  middle  of 
the  harbor.  Around  them,  on  the 
hills  of  the  raainlund,  there  were 
about  twice  their  number  of  undisci- 
plined and  poorly-armed  Americans, 
without  cannon  and  almost  without 
food.  Just  north  of  Boston,  another 
peninsula  ran  out  into  the  harbor. 
On  it  tlicre  were  several  hills  over, 
looking  the  city,  and  the  Americana 
detennined  to  seize  and  fortify  one 

of  them,  called  Bunker  Hill.    About  £ *^i"°" — a 

a  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Pros-  ''"  R«voumoN  m  New  Ehqlihd. 
cott,  were  sent  into  the  peninsula  for  this  on  a  suitable  night. 
For  some  reason,  they  passed  beyond  Bunker  Hill  and  seized 
Breed's  Hill,  much  closer  to  Boston. 

Breed's  Hill  is  now  usually  called  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  is  erected  upon  it. 

196.  Tbe  Ameiioan  Fortification  was  continued  silently  and 
swiftly  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  of  Jnne  17,  1775,  tbe 
British  in  Boston  woke  to  see  a  long  line  of  intrenchments  running 
across  the  hill  above  them,  and  an  American  working-party  busily 
strengthening  it.  For  a  time,  the  British  frigates  in  the  harbor 
kept  up  a  slow  and  distant  fire,  to  which  the  working-party  paid 
no  attention ;  but  at  noon  the  work  was  stopped,  for  the  British 
troops  were  coming  across  the  harbor  in  boats.  Three  thousand 
well  armed,  uniformed,  and  drilled  soldiers,  who  bad  never  known 
defeat  in  equal  figlit,  landed  near  Charlestown,  under  General 
Howe.  Here  they  formed  at  the  watcr-sido,  and  in  a  long,  steady 
line  began  to  move  upward  to  scatter  the  1,500  farmers  *ho  were 
watching  them  from  the  top  of  tbe  hill.  From  the  roofs  of  the 
bouses  in  Boston,  the  rest  of  the  British  army  and  the  townspeople 

IftS.  Hair  na.1  tlie  forlincalloTi  moile?  'ntiat  wns  tlie  state  at  arTalrn  In  the 
morningt  Wh«t  was  done  by  the  British  trtBotes?  What  stmiied  the  work!  What 
la  said  of  the  landing  of  ths  British!  OI  their  odvaace!  Who  were  wntchlnic  Itf 
What  did  moat  of  the  watchers  eipect! 
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were  watehing,  anxious  to  see  •'  wlietber  the  Yankees  would  fight." 
Moat  of  the  watchers  expected  to  see  the  untrained  soldiers  in  the 
fort  fire  a  few  hasty  shots  at  a  safe  distance,  and  run. 

197.  Banker  Hill  Battle. — The  fort  held  a  threatening  silence 
until  the  attacking  column  was  within  160  feet.  Then,  at  the  word, 
eamc  a  sheet  of  fire  from  the  marksmen  within;  and,  when  the 

smoke  lifted,  part  of  the  British 
line  was  lying  dead  or  wounded, 
and  the  rest  were  retreating 
hastily  down  the  hill.  The  Brit- 
ish were  not  cowards:  the  o£B- 
cera  re-formed  the  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bill,  and,  after 
setting  fire  to  Charlestown,  again 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Again 
there  was  a  steady  silence  in  the 
fort,  a  close  and  deadly  fire,  and 
the  British  line  was  driven  down 
.  the  hill  again.  The  British  then 
moved  up  the  hill  for  the  third 
Battle  of  Bonkeb  Hill.  tj^e.     The  powder  in  the  fort 

was  now  gone,  and  the  garrison  fought  for  a  few  minutes  with  gun- 
stoeks  and  stones  against  the  British  bayonets.  But  such  a  strug- 
gle was  hopeless,  and  the  British  gained  the  fort.  They  were  too 
tired  to  pursue  the  garrison,  who  escaped  to  the  msunland. 

The  American  loss  was  449.  nut  of  1,500  men  in  the  battle.  Among 
the  killeil  was  Qeneiiil  Jnaepli  Warren,  a  Boston  pbysician.  one  oF  tbe 
leading  Wbigs  of  Massaeiinselts.  Tlie  British  loss  was  1,054.  one  third 
of  their  number.  Tliia  tremendous  loss  lind  its  effect  ajl  tbrougb  the 
war.  for  tbe  British  regulaiu  would  no  longer  flght  except  in  the  open 
fleld.  Oq  several  occasions.  American  armies  were  relieved  from  dan- 
gerouH  positions  because  tbe  British  did  not  like  to  attack  in  trench  ments. 

198.  Washlnyton  (§  194),  early  in  July,  took  command  of  the 
Americana  who  had  gathered  around  Boston,  and  began  the  difficult 
task  of  forming  them  into  a  red  army.     Supplies  of  powder,  arms, 
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and  other  materials  of  war  grew  more  abuadant,  aa  the  American 
privateers  (§241)  captured  aupply-shipB  from 
England.     But  the  men  were  not  willing  to  re- 
main in  camp  for  a  long  time,  and  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  independence  that  they  disliked 
strict  military  discipline.     This  difBculty  last«d 
throughout  the  war,  and  sometimes  drove  Waah- 
ington  almost  to  despair.    In  the  spring  of  1776, 
he  bad  formed  something'  like  an  anny.     The 
color  of  its  uniform,  when  it  could  afford  one,  wb 
(or  buff),  and  these  were  the  "  rebel "  colors  througiiout  the  Rev( 
lution.     Usually,  however,  the  soldiers  wore  hunting-shirts,  dyed 
brown,  as  the  best  available  substitute.     The  flag  was  unfurled  for 
the  first  time  on  New- Year's  Day,  1778,  at  Cambridge.     It  had  the 
stripes  as  at  present,  and  the  double  cross  of  tlio  British  flag  in- 
stead of  the  stars.     The  stars  were  added  in  1777. 

At  first  there  bad  been  flags  of  all  kinds,  tlie  commonest  having  k 
ratllesirake  upon  it,  niili  ilie 
molto,  •■Don't  tread  on  me." 
It  is  probable  tbiit  ilierewei'e 
no  fl^igs  in  Bunker  Hill  fort. 

199.  British  Evaenatlon 
of  Boston.  —  AVaabington's 
new  army  was  now  ready  to 
renew  tliu  attempt  which  bad 
been  made  at  Bunker  Hill. 
This  time  a  peninsula  on  the 
south  side  of  Boston,  called 
Dorchester  Heights,  was  se- 
lected. It  was  silently  seized 
IUttlxbhixb  T\Aa.  by  night,  and  before  Howe, 

who  had  succeeded  Gage,  could  attack  it,  the  fortifications  bad 
been  made  very  strong.  The  British  commander  therefore  decided 
not  to  attack  them,  but  to  leave  Boston.  He  embarked  his  men 
on  the  fleet,  March  17,  and  set  sail  for  Halifax.  The  American 
army  then  entered  the  town.  From  this  time  the  British  made 
hardly  any  serious  effort  to  conquer  New  England ;  and  for  a  few 
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months,  until  they  attacked  tbe  Middle  States,  there  were  no  longer 
any  British  forces  within  the  United  States  (§  208). 

(2)  Opbbatiobs  in  Canada. 

200.  Canada,  it  was  hoped,  would  join  the  other  colonies,  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  colonists  was  to  drive  the  British  troops 
out  ■  of  that  province.  The  easiest  road  into  Canada  was 
through  northeastern  New  York,  along  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  On  this  road  the  British  held  the  strong 
fort  of  Ticonderoga ;  but  this  was  taken  by  surprise,  three  weeks 
after  the  fight  itt  Lexington,  by  Ethan  Allen  and  a  few  men  from 
Vermont.  The  captured  stores  were  sent  to  the  army  before  Boa- 
ton,  where  they  were  very  welcome. 

201.  Ilie  InTasion  ot  Canada  was  now  begun.     During  the 

Slimmer   of    1775,   American 
troops,  led  by  Schuyler  and 
Montgomery,  two  New  York 
officers,  pushed  into  Canada. 
They  captured  Montreal    in 
November.     Here  they  were 
joined  by  fresh  troops,  under 
Benedict    Arnold,    who    had 
.  forced  their  way  through  the 
:    Maine  wilderness,  up  the  Ken- 
nebec River,  and  across  into 
Canada,      The    whole    force 
now    numbered  about    1,000 
men,  and  these  found  Quebec 
too  strong  for  them  (§  153). 
In  an  attack  upon  it,  Mont- 
gomcry  was   killed,   and   hiB 
troops  were  beaten  back.     Arnold  held  the  army  before  Quebec 
until. the  spring  of  1778,  when  the  Americans  were  finally  driven 
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out  of  Canada,  back  to  Ticonderc^a.     Canada  remained  a  BriUflli 

HoDlgonierf  had  been  a  distinguished  British  nfflcer.  but  liad  n)ar> 
Tied  and  setlled  in  New  York.  His  bouea  were  brouglit  1o  New  York 
City  in  1818,  and  agniti  buried  with  appropriate  ceretnonies. 

(3)  Ih  Enolahd  and  on  thb  Coast, 
202.  The  People  to  England  bad  ofEered  man;  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  tlie  colonie&  A  number  of  officers  in  the  army  had 
Tesigned  their  coinmissionB  rather  than  serve  in  America.  Peti- 
tions against  tbe  war  had  been  offered  to  the  king  and  Parliament 
from  many  towns.  The  city  of  London  had  declared  its  abhor- 
rence of  the  measures  designed  to  oppress  "  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  colonies,"  and  had  be^ed  the  king  to  change  his  government. 
But  none  of  these  expressions  had  any  influence  upon  those  who 
bad  power  in  Great  Britain;  and,  as  tlie  war  grew  angrier,  English 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  tbe  colonies  became  fewer. 

208.  Parliament  proposed,  early  in  1775,  that,  if  any  colony 
would  promise  to  lay  taxes  sufficient  to  support  a  royal  government, 
no  Parliamentary  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  that  colony.  When 
thisofferwflsrefused,  and  tbe  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  Par- 
liament was  as  angry  as  the  king.  It  voted  to  send  26,000  men  to 
America;  to  hire  and  send  over  17,000  soldiers  from  Ilcsse-Caasel, 
in  Germany ;  to  forbid  all  trade  with  tbe  colonies ;  and  to  declare 
American  ships  lawful  prize,  that  is,  to  permit  tliem  to  be  captured 
by  English  or  foreign  ships.  Congress  answered  by  opening 
American  harbors  to  ships  of  all  nations,  and  declaring  British 
ships  lawful  prize.  All  this  time.  Congress  was  very  honestly  de- 
claring that  it  bad  no  desire  for  independence  ;  and  the  different 
colonies  were  directing  their  delegates  not  to  vote  for  a  separation. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  The  king's  loyal  subjects 
could  not  go  on  shooting  the  king's  soldiers  without  soon  learning 
to  detest  tbe  king  himself. 

The  liired  soldiers  from  Hesee-Cassel,  called  Hessians,  who  could 
speak  no  English,  were  particularly  hated  by  the  c 
accused  of  numberless  cruelties  during  the  war. 
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201.  Alongr  th«  Coast,  wliere  the  British  frigates  commaDded 
the  ocean,  the  exposed  towna  were  harsbly  treated.  Any  refusal 
by  the  people  to  supply  the  ships  with  provisions  was  answered  by 
a,  cannonade.  In  this  manner,  in  1775,  the  towna  of  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  were  bombarded  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  early  in  1776,  Norfolk  met  the  same  fate.  Charleston 
was  attacked,  June  28,  by  a  squadron  of  tea  British  ships,  with 
2,500  troops  on  board,  under  General  Clinton.  They  were  hand 
aomety  beaten  off  by  the  South  Carolina  troops  nnder  Moultrie, 
one  of  the  ships  being  burned.  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  New 
York,  and  the  Southern  States  for  nearly  three  years  felt  little  of 
the  war. 

The  nnme  of  Fort  Sullivan  was  clianged  to  Fort  Moultrie  in  bonor 
of  tbe  commaadeL'.  Oae  of  tlie  Leroes  of  llie  deCeuce  was  Sergeant 
Jai=per,  who  climbed  tlie  parapet  during  tlie  bottest  of  tlie  fire,  and  re- 
stored tbe  flag-staff,  which  had  been  shot  away. 

SUPPLEMKNTABT  Qdestions, 

locations. — LocateBoston,  Kass. ;  Cambridge.  Mass. (g  198);  Halifus, 
N.  8.  (§76);  Luke  Champlain,  N.  T.;  Hie  St.  Lawrence  River;  Tlcon- 
deroga,  N.  Y.  (§231);  Mouireal;  the  Kennebec  River  (§60);  Quebec; 
Gloucester,  Maes.  |g  195);  Bristol,  R.I.  (§195);  Poriland,  Me.;  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Charleston,  8.  C. ;  New  York  City. 

Review. — Give  tbe  year  of  llie  second  Continental  Con|rreas.  Of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Of  the  iuviiBion  of  Canada.  Of  Uie  retreat 
from  Canada.  Of  tbe  evacuation  of  Boston.  Of  tbe  attack  on 
Cbaileston. 

(4)    InD£F£ND£NCB. 

SOS.  The  Desire  for  Independence  hegan  to  grow  in  tbe  spring 
of  1776.  The  king  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the 
colonists,  had  declared  the  colonists  to  be  rebels,  and  had  allowed 
his  ships  to  bum  their  towns.  The  colonists  were  therefore  begin- 
ning to  forget  that  they  were  his  loyal  subjects.  Just  at  this  time, 
a  pamphlet  called  Common  Sense  was  published,  written  by  Thomas 
Paine :  it  urged  these  considerations  with  great  force  and  effect. 
The  first  strong  sign  of  the  change  of  feeling  was  a  recommenda- 
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tion  by  Congress,  in  May,  1776,  that  the  different  colonies  should 
form  gorernmenta  of  their  own,  in  place  of  those  which  had  been 
overthrown.  This  was  done,  and  the  colonics  now  took  the  name 
of  States. 


I  the  way  in  instracting  her 


804.  lodependenoe. — Viigioi 
delegates  in  Congress  to  vote 
for  independence,  and  the  other 
States  gradnally  followed.  June 
8,  a  resolution  that  the  colonies 
were  free  and  independent 
States  was  offered  in  Confess; 
and  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  fitting 
declaration.  The  committee 
finished  its  work,  June  28.  July 
2,  the  resolution  was  adopted ; 
and  the  DecliLration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  July  4, 
1776.  The  United  Colonics 
were  now  the  United  States, 
claiming  to  be  independent  of 
both  king  and  Parliament 

307.  Tli»  Oeolaratlon  of  Ind«- 
pMidenM  ia  in  Appendix  I.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  JeHerHou  (§  338).  Tlie  nther  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, John-  Adams,  Frauklln,  Bberman.  and  Livincstoo,  did  little  of  tUe 
work;  but  Adams  did  most  of  the  speaking  in  its  favor,  as  Jefferson 
was  not  a  good  public  speaker  (§439).  Parlinment  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Declaration,  except  as  a  body  oE  men  wliom  tlie  king  liad  aided  in 
"acts  of  pretended  legislation"  over  the  colocies.  Tlie  new  idea  in  the 
Declaratiou  is  tliat  governments  are  lo  be  made  and  cliaaged  by  (lie 

KDple;  elsewhere,  up  to  llint  time,  it  was  held  that  the  people  were 
und  to  obey  tbe  government,  as  long  as  it  protected  them.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Revolulion  aided  to  bring  about  Ibi;  Frcn  li  Revo- 
lution in  1789  and  the  following  years.  It  was  based  on  llie  same  idea, 
■which  now  conlrols  every  government  whose  people  care  to  assert  it. 
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;  Middle  Statbs:  1778-78, 


208.  The  Middle  Stal«B  were  now,  for  nearly  three  years,  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  war.  For  the  time.  Great  Britain  bad  given  iip 
New  England,  because  of  its  rtormy  coast  in  winter,  and  the  stub- 
born temper  of  its  people.  Tlie  Southern  States  were  not  yet  rich 
enougli  to  be  a  great  prize.  The  Middle  States  seemed  to  be  a 
better  point  of  attack.     Their  people  were  of  mixed  races,  not 

all  of  one  blood  as  in  »'--"--  

land.  Many  of  thera  w( 
and  cared  little  about  ts 
the  owners  of  great  trac 
like  most  rich  and  col 
settled  people,  dislikei 
changes,  and  were  apt 
to  sympathize  with  the 
government.  Most  of 
the  Tories  were  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  the 
British  could  expect 
assistance  from  them. 
Above  all,  the  British 
frigates  could  control 
the  harbor  of  New 
York  and  the  Hudson 


Rive 
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(§  200),    and    at    the  ''=■  Rbvolctioh  in  th«  Uiddle  8tat». 

same  time,  by  forts  and  garrisons  along  the  river,  cutting  off  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Late  in  June,  1776,  a  British 
army  from  Halifax,  under  General  Howe,  landed  on  Staten  Island, 
near  New  York  City ;  and  the  dangerous  part  of  the  war  began. 
The  fighting  in  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  South  at  the  end  of  it,  is  intcrestin<;;  but  the  red 
decisive  struggle  was  in  the  Middle  States  from  1778  until  1778. 
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209.  WaHhington  had  hurried  to  New  York  with  bis  troopn 
imiuediatclj-  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  (§  199),  and  had  begun 
to  erect  fortifieationaT  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  together  about 
20,000  men.  But  they  were  poorly  armed,  equipped,  and  drilled, 
and  were  to  be  beaten  again  and  again  by  the  Bi'itisli  before  they 
could  bo  trained  to  win  victories  in  their  turn.  The  great  distinc- 
tion of  Washington,  in  the  war,  is  the  patient  courage  with  which 
he  submitted  to  being  beaten  until  his  army  was  formed  and 
trained. 

210.  Battle  of  Lon;  Island. — During  the  next  two  months  of 
1776,  Howe's  force  was  increased  to  about  30,000  well-trained 
soldiers.  With  half  of  these  he  crossed  to  Long  Island,  where 
about  6,000  Americans  were  posted  near  Brooklyn,  then  only  a 
ferry  station.  Howe  nearly  surrounded  them,  and  completely  de- 
feated them  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (August  27,  1776).  Only 
3,000  of  the  Americans  escaped  to  Brooklyn,  where  a  fort  had 
been  built.  For  two  days  the  British  hesitated  about  attacking 
the  fort,  and  then  a  heavy  fog  enabled  Washington  to  bring  the 
garrison  over  to  New  York.  Howe  followed  slowly  lo  New  York, 
Washington  retreated  before  him,  skirmishing  at  Harlem  and 
White  Plains,  thus  reaching  the  hills  east  of  the  present  town 
of  Peekskill,  where  he  halted  and  faced  about.  Again  Uowe 
refused  to  attack  him,  but  moved  back  to  enter  New  Jersey.  On 
hia  way  he  captured  Fort  Washington,  now  in  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  City,  where  Washington  had  left  3,000  men. 

Il  WHS  during  tnis  relreut  that  llie  Brilish  captured  and  banged  a 
young  American  offlier.  Captain  Nathan  Heie,  He  was  a  spy.  like 
Andrg  (§  289),  bnl  was  n<jt  treated  as  was  AndrS.  Be  was  not  given 
time  to  write  a  letter,  or  prepare  for  death,  and  was  shown  no  sym- 

211.  Wasbln^n's  BetreaL — Washington  left  General  Charles 
Lee  to  hold  the  position  near  Peekskill,  and  with  6,000  men  crossed 
the  Hudson  River,  and  moved  down  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 
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New  York  City.  Early  in  December,  the  British,  onder  Lord 
Cornwallia,  crossed  the  Hudson  River.  Washington  retreated  be- 
fore them  through  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  across 
New  Jersey,  and  finally  put  the  Delaware  River  between  him  and 
his  pursuers.  The  cold  weather,  the  hasty  retreat,  and  other  dis- 
couragements, decreased  his  forces  so  much  that  he  had  but  3,000 
men  ;  and  the  British  were  confident  that  they  would  "  catch  him 
and  end  the  war"  as  soon  as  the  Delaware  River  should  freeze  over 
so  that  they  could  cross. 

Waslihigton  summoned  Lee  from  Peekskill  to  his  help,  but  Lee  was 
treacherous,  moved  slowly,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  in  New 
Jersey. 

212.  Congress  abandoned  Philadelphia  and  went  to  Baltimore. 
Before  leaving,  it  gave  Washington  almost  supreme  power,  author- 
izing him  to  seize  property  and  arrest  persons  as  he  should  judge 
best.  There  was  terror  everywhere  through  the  Middle  States, 
and  many  persons  hastened  to  put  themselves  under  British  pro- 
tection and  again  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  king.  Washington, 
at  least,  had  not  lost  counts,  and  be  revived  the  courage  of  others 
by  an  unexpected  blow. 

21S.  Trenton  and  Princeton. — On  Cbristnias  night  of  1776, 
Washington  recrossod  the  Delaware  River  into  New  Jersey,  with 
3,500  picked  men,  and  before  daylight,  December  26,  he  bad  sur- 
rounded Trenton.  The  garrison,  1,000  Hessian  soldiers,  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  with  the  loss  of  but  four  Americans.  Washing- 
ton took  his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia  and  returned  to  Trenton. 
As  this  news  spread,  the  British  forces  in  New  Jersey  marched  for 
Trenton,  where  Washington  was  for  the  moment  hemmed  in  be- 
tween his  enemies  and  the  Delaware  River.  Another  quick  move- 
ment saved  him.  During  the  night  he  broke  camp,  marched 
around  the  British  forces  to  Princeton  in  their  rear,  and  there, 
January  3,  1777,  defeated  and  scattered  three  British  regiments. 
Cornwallis  instantly  turned  and  pursued  him.  But  Washington 
was  soon  safe  in  the  mountains  of  northern  New  Jersey,  at  Morris- 
town,  where  the  British  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
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21*.  Winter  Qnartere.— The  American  army  passed  the  win- 
tor  of  1776-7  in  a  long  line  stretching  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
the  Delaware,  as  the  mountains  run.  The  British  line  at  first 
faced  Wftsliington  in  a  corresponding  line  through  the  flat  country 
below ;  but  the  country  people  were  so  hostile  that  the  whole 
British  force  gradually  drew  in  around  New  Brunswick  and  near 
Sandy  Hook,  The  winter  thus  passed  without  much  advantage  to 
either  side,  except  that  the  British  had  failed  to  capture  Phila- 
delphia. 

215.  Sniing  the  Winter,  plundering  eipeditiona  were  sent  out  b; 
the    Britiali   frum   New   York 

City  to  the  towns  in  tbe  neigb- 

borhood.    In  December,  1776, 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was 

captured   b;  tlie  Britisb,   and 

was  held  for  tliree  years.    In 

April,     1777,     an     expedition 

landed  at  Norwalk,   ConuecU- 

cnt,     marclJed      inland,      and 

burned   the   supplies   at   Dan- 

bury.      A   number  of  officers 

from  the  conlinent  of  Europe 

crossed  tbe   ocean  during  the 

year    to    enter    the   American 

army.     The  most  important  of 

these  was  the  Harquis  de  La 

Fayette,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 

who  had  secretly  fitted  out  a 

abip    and   sailed   for  America 

against  tbe  orders  of  tbe  French 

Government.     Others  were  the 

Baron  de  Kalh,  an  experienced  HiBoois  ds  l*  Fjivkttk. 

German  officer;  Kosciuskonnd 

Piiliiski,  two  Polish  patriots;  and  Conway,  a  troublesome  Iriab  ntflcer 

(§324).     Inl778came  Ihe  Baron  von  Steuben,  a  veteran  German  officer, 

who  first  instructed  ihe  American  troops  in  the  tactics  used  in  Europe. 

216.  Howe  tried  in  vain  to  bring  the  Americans  out  of  their 
stronghold  in  northern  New  Jersey.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack 
Philadelphia  by  marching  his  army  across  New  Jersey  in  front  of 
the  Americans,  lest  they  should  strike  his  army  in  flank  on  the 


!14.  Where  waa  the  line  of  Ihe  Amprlcan  winter  quarters*  Where  was  the 
Brttinblinet    Why  wasltohajieedt    What  was  tbe  resnli  of  the  winter! 

SIS.  WhatwiwdonebytheBriliHhclnrlnRt.hewintert  What wasdoneinRhode 
laland*    In  ConneothMitf    What  iasatil  ot  La  Fayette?    Of  other  (oi-efen  nffleerK' 

Sir  Whatdid  Howetrytod"!  Why  did  henot  crosiNewJeroPV?  Whatplan 
dldbeflnatlr  sdoptt  Why  dlii  WnHhineton  uFaiCtn  New  Jereeyf  What  course  dU 
Hmretakef    Why  did  he  avoid  the  Pelavare  River? 
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march.  In  July,  1777,  he  embarlied  18,000  men  on  transports  at 
Staten  Island,  and  put  ont  to  sea,  leaving  a  sufficiunt  garrison  to 
hold  New  York  City.  No  one  knew  where  he  was  going,  and 
Washington  was  compelled  to  wait  in  New  Jersey  until  he  heard 
that  the  British  vessels  had  been  seen  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  He 
then  hurried  his  array  to  Philadelphia  to  defend  that  city.  Howe 
sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  landed  near  Elkton.  He  avoided  the 
Delaware  River,  because  the  Americans  had  filled  it  with  obstruc- 
tions. 

217.  BrandyTrlite  and  Germaiitftwii. — Between  Elkton  and 
Philadelphia,  the  Brandywine  River  crosses  the  road.  Here,  at 
Chad's  Ford,  Washington  met  Howe,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  1,300  men.  But  the  American  army  did  better  fighting  than  it 
had  yet  done;  and,  though  Howe  captured  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton did  not  hesitate  to  attack  him  again  at  Germantown  (now  a 
part  of  Philadelphia).  The  Americans  were  again  repulsed  after 
hard  fighting. 

218.  Winter  QnarbirB.— The  British  troops  in  Philadelphia 
enjoyed  every  comfort  which  a  large  city  could  give  them.  The 
Americans  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Foi^e,  a  little  place 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  just  above  Norristown.  Here  they  passed 
a  horrible  winter,  half  starved,  poorly  clothed,  and  many  of  them 
without  shoes  to  protect  their  feet  (gainst  the  snow  and  ice.  In 
spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  winter,  Washington  held  his  army  at 
Volley  Fot^e,  because  it  was  the  best  possible  position  from  which 
to  attack  the  enemy  if  they  should  move  out  of  Philadelphia  in 
any  direction.  Congress  had  fled  to  Lancaster  and  then  to  York, 
again  leaving  Washington  in  almost  supreme  command.  But 
things  were  not  quite  so  dark  as  during  the  previous  winter;  for, 
while  Washington  had  been  fighting  around  Philadelphia,  a  whole 
British  army  had  been  captured  at  Saratoga  in  northeastern  New 
York  (§  223). 

In  Octolwr,  1777,  after  a  long  sieee  aud  hard  fighting,  the  British 
drove  the  Americans  out  of  Forts  Mercer  and  MifBio,  opposite  each 
other,  on  Ihe  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  just  below  Philadelphia. 

tl7.  Where  Is  thB  Brandywine  RiTerf  VThat  Is  said  of  the  battle  of  Braniiy- 
wlnct    Of thebaltieotGemmoWwn! 

B18.  Whetiaaaldof  theBritlshwiQlerquarterB?  Of  the  Amerioan  winter  quar- 
ters?  Of  the  American  distress^   Wbere  was  CoosTSBSt   What  new  oDeaango- 
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Bupflrhehtart  Question  ■. 

Lowtloii*. — Locate  New  York  City;  the  Hudson  River;  Stalen 
iBlanil;  N.  Y. ;  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Peekskill,  N.  Y.; 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Princelon,-  N.  J. ;  TreuLon,  N.  J. ;  the  Dela- 
ware Rirer;  Pbiladelpbia;  Baltimore,  Md.;  MorriBtown.  N.  J.;  Sandy- 
Hook,  N.  J.;  Chesapeake  Bay;  Elkton.Md.;  Norriatown,  Pa.;  Lancas- 
ter. Pa. 

Rbtiew. — Give  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
year  of  tbe  battle  of  Long  Island.  Of  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey. 
Of  Ibe  battle  of  Trenton.  Of  the  battle  of  Princelon.  Of  tbe  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Oenuantown. 

(6)  BuRGOrNs's  Expedition,  1777. 

219.  The  Hndsoa  Kirer  (§  203)  was  of  great  importance  as  a 
wat«r-way  (with  Lake  Cham- 
plain)  to  Canada,  and  as  a  di- 
viding line  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  other  States.    The 
Britiahhad  found  Washipgton's 
position  on  the  Hudson,  near 
Peetskill,  so  strong  that  they 
could  not  capture  it  from  the 
south :  they  were  now  to  try  it 
from  the  north.     Daring  the 
summer  of  1777,  while  Howe 
was  getting  ready  to  sail  for 
Philadelphia,  Gen,    John  Bur- 
goyne  was  moving  from  Can- 
ada to  Lake  Champlain  with  an  Oks.  John  Bdrooyiie. 
army  of  about  10,000  men.     Of  these,  7,000  were  regular  troops 
which  he  bad  brought  from  England,  and  the  rest  Canadians  and 
Indians.    -In  Joly,  he  reached  Ticonderoffa,  which  he   captured 
without  difficulty. 

S20.  Schnyler,  tbe  American  general  (§201),  had  but  4,000 
men,  and  could  only  retreat  through  Skeoesboro  toward  Albany. 
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Blithe  did  bo  slowly,  destroying  the  bridges  behind  him,  felling 
trees  across  the  roads,  and  delaying  the  pass^e  of  the  British 
as  much  as  possible.  Finally,  he  took  up  a  position  on  some 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  where  it  empties  into 
the  Hudson.  Here  both  armies  halted 
for  a  time.  Schuyler  was  waiting  for 
reinforcements.  Bnrgoyne  thought 
Schuyler's  position  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  wns  also  searching  for  pro- 
visions, of  which  he  was  now  in  need. 

231.  Fort  Sehnjier  and  Benning- 
ton.— Burgoyne  had  sent  a  detachment 
to  the  west,  to  capture  Fort  Schuyler 
(now  the  city  of  Rome).  The  detach- 
ment routed  a  militia  force  at  Oriaka- 
ny ;  but  the  garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler 
held  out  stoutly  until  Arnold,  with  an 
American  detachment,  arrived  and  drove 
the  British  back  to  Canada  in  great 
confusion.  To  the  eastward  was  Ver- 
mont, whose  people  claimed  to  be  a 
State  separate  from  New  Hampshire,  though  Congress  as  yet 
refused  to  recognize  them  {§  69).  Partly  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  Vermonters  to  the  British  side,  Burgoyne  sent  800  men 
to  Bennington,  under  Colonel  Baum.  They  were  met  by  Col- 
onel John  Stark  and  400  militia,  who  entirely  defeated  them. 
Burgoyne  had  sent  reinforcements,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  to 
support  Baum ;  but,  before  they  could  reach  the  battle-field,  the 
Americana  also  receiyed  reinforcements,  under  Colonel  Seth  War- 
ner, and  the  second  detachment  was  defeated  as  completely  as  the 
first  had  been. 

Tlie  Brilis)i  loss  nss  about  800  iu  both  buttles;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 54.  Stark's  speech  to  liis  men.  before  the  battle,  is  said  to  have 
liefin.  "  Tliere  lliey  are.  boja;  we  must  beat  them  to-day,  or  this  night 
Molly  Stark's  a  widow." 


Bcboothe's  ExPHDrrion. 
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222.  Bnr^OTne's  Fosttioo  was  by  this  time  very  dangerous. 
His  Indians  were  leaving  liim  ; 
many  of  his  best  me  a  bad 
been  killed  or  captured  ;  and 

he  was  getting  sliort  of  pro- 
visions. The  army  opposed 
to  him  was  increasing  :  Con- 
gress was  hurrying  men  up 
the  Hudson  ;  and  the  country 
militia  were  coming  in  rapid- 
ly. Bui^oyne,  therefore,  des- 
perately attempted  to  force 
bis  way  through  the  American 
army.  He  crossed  the  Hud- 
son, and  moved  slowly  down 
its  west  bank  toward  the 
Mohawk.      About    the  same 

time.  Gates,   who  had  been  ho,ut.oOa™, 

sent  by  Congress  to  take  Schnyler's  place,  felt  strong  enough  to 
move  up  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  away  from  the  Mohawk. 

228.  Bemls  Heights.  — The  two  armies  met  at  Bemis 
Heights,  between  Saratoga  Lake  and  the  Hudson.  Tbe  battle 
which  followed  was  not  decisive  :  the  British  held  the  ground;  but 
the  Americans  had  shown  that  Burgoyne  could  not  break  through. 
He  was  soon  forced  to  make  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  do  so ;  but 
wae  defeated  again  and  gave  np  hope  of  escaping  southward. 
He  now  tried  to  retreat  to  Canada;  but  the  triumphant  Americans 
pressed  on  and  surrounded  his  camp.  At  Saratoga,  the  pivotal  point 
of  tlie  war  (§  227),  he  surrendered  bis  remaining  army  of  6,000  men. 

ClIolOD,  in  the  mean  t[me.  was  endeavoring  to  come  to  Burgoyne 's 
relief  willi  troops  from  New  York  City.  He  captured  some  ot  the  forts 
on  tlie  Hudson,  but  retreated  on  learning  of  Burgoyne's  surrender. 

!24.  Tha  Conway  Cabal.— Most  of  tlie  glory  of  tliese  victories  was 
due  10  tlie  cureful  prepuiulions  o[  Scliuyler,  and  liie  personal  daring  of 

«3.  Whatlemidot  Burgorne'eposTtion?  Of  the  army  opposed  to  bim!  What 
dU  Bunmyne  decide  in  rtn!    What  m<ivpmf>ntwas  makp  hv  him<    WhatmovpnipnC 
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ArooliI;  but  Qatea  took  all  the  glory  to  himself.  During  the  niuter,  an 
effort  w^s  made  by  him  and  a  number  of  leading  men  in  Congress  and 
ID  the  Briny  to  make  him  commauder-ia-chief,  loslead  of  WashJDgtoa. 
It  failed  on  account  of  the  general  iodignation  nbea  it  bocamo  kaown. 
It  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Conway  cabal,"  from  the  name  of  one  oF 
Its  leaders  (§315,  note);  but  there  neiij  many  others  engaged  in  it,  whose 
share  has  t>een  more  carefully  covered  over.  Almost  all  the  meannesses 
of  the  Revolution  centred  in  this  "  lime  that  tried  men's  souls."  Some 
public  men  were  af mid  that  the  war  would  be  a  failure,  and  were  anxious 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  British;  others  were  jealous  of  oneaiiolher 
or  of  the  army;  others  were  anxious  only  to  make  money.  Their  lueuu- 
ness  made  the  task  of  Washington  and  the  great  men  oi  the  Revolution 
far  more  diffloalt,  and  their  success  far  more  brilliaot,  than  if  all  had 
been  patriots, 

(7)  Aid  from  Fkanoe. 

22$.  Fr&uee  bad  been  waiting  patiently  since  1?63  for  tho 
time  whca  Great  Britain  also  should  be  deprived  of  her  territory 
in  Nortpli  America  by  the  growing  strength  of  her  colonies.  The 
Fi'cnch  Government  was  therefore  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  rebel,  and  supplied  them  with  arms  and  clothing  from 
the  beginning.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
supplies  were  sent  secretly,  and  the  American  agents  were  not 
publicly  recognized.  Openly,  the  French  Government  was  all  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain.  It  declared  that,  as  it  still  had  colonies, 
outside  of  North  America,  it  would  not  encourage  them  to  rebel 
by  helping  the  United  States. 

The  first  American  agent  in  France  was  Silas  Deane,  appointed  in 
1778.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  were  made  agents  later  in  1776. 
In  1778,  Beajamin  Franklin  was  made  sole  minister  to  France. 

226.  The  Appointment  of  FFanklln  as  minister  to  France 
was  a  most  fortunate  selection.  He  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
busiest  managers  that  ever  served  any  country ;  and  yet  he  took 
care  to  seem  only  a  plain  and  simple  colonist.  His  pl^n  dress,  his 
modest  manners,  and  his  homely  wit  captivated  the  French,  and  be 
was  the  favorite  of  Paris.  He  brought  French  public  opinion  over 
to  the  side  of  the  colonies;  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  get  no 
recognition  from  the  government.  When  other  French  officers 
followed  La  Fayette  to  America,  to  enter  the  army  of  the  United 
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States,  the  Frcncli  QoTemment  took  care  that  the  British  miDisters 
should  know  how  angry  it  was,  but  it  never  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  officers. 

PranliliD  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  1706,  removed  to  PennsylTania, 
and  tbere  became  a  printer  sod 
newspaper  editor.  He  naa  fa- 
mous in  his  own  country  Tor  lib 
wonderful  commoD  sense,  and 
abroad  for  liis  discovery,  by 
means  of  a  kite,  Ibat  tlie  light- 
DiDg  of  llie  clouds  was  ilie  siiine 
tbing  as  eleclricily.  He  died  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1790.  full  of 
years  and  honors, 

887.  Tbe  Freneh  Treaty. 
— The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  convinced  the 
French  Government  that  the 
Americans  intended  to  sepa- 
rate from  Great  Britain  for- 
ever ;  bnt  it  required  some 
further  evidence  that,  if  France 
should  help,  France  would  not 

have  to  do  all   the   fighting.  Bkbj.min  Feuhkuh, 

This  doubt  was  removed  by  Bnrgoyne's  surrender,  and  Franklin 
was  made  happy  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  early  in  1778.  France  was  to  send  to  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  a  fleet  of  16  war-vessels,  under  D'Estaing,  and 
an  army  of  4,000  men. 

288.  Great  Britain  at  once  declared  war  against  France,  and 
invited  the  United  States  to  help  her  in  it.  Sbe  now  offered  all 
that  the  colonies  had  asked  three  years  before,  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion, and  representation  in  Parliament.  But  the  offer  came  too 
late.  Independence  had  become  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  war  was  to  last  nearly  five  years  longer  before  Great 
Britain  would  consent  to  this. 

Tlie  rilling  families  of  France  and  Spain  i 
Joined  France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain  i) 
them  in  1780.  for  commercial  reasons, 

I  of  In  dependence?    Of  the  surr 
iBby.Great  BritaOni    What  otter  was  made!    Why  was  it 
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229,  The  Battle  of  Monmonth.— We  left  Howe  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington  at  Valley  Foi^e,  near  Nonistown.  Clinton 
succeeded  Howe  during  the  winter.  When  the  news  of  the  French 
alliance  reached  Clinton,  he  left  Philadelphia  and  started  across 
New  Jersey,  in  order  to  nnite  all  the  British  forces  at  New  York 
City  before  the  French  fleet  and  army  should  arrive,  Washington 
hurried  after  him,  intending  to  keep  him  busy  in  New  Jersey  until 
tlie  French  should  come.  Tbe  van  of  the  American  army  over- 
took tlie  British  rear  at  Monmouth  Couil-houae  (Freehold),  in  June, 
1778,  and  the  battle  lasted  until  nightfall  without  any  decided  re- 
sult. The  British  drew  off  during  the  night,  and  embarked  at 
Sandy  Hook  for  New  York  City. 

General  Charles  Lee.  wlio  has  since  been  iliscovered  to  bnve  heea  a 
trailor.  was  dis.i^raced  aX  Monmoutli.  Instead  nf  aitacking,  as  be  was 
ordered  to  do.  he  alloweil  liis  men  lo  retreat.  Washington  spoke  to  liim 
liMslily  and  piiEsioiiniely  as  lie  sent  the  men  back  into  iTie  flgfit,  and  I^ee 
(iflerward  wrote  Wasliinpion  several  viTy  UisreRnecifiil  letters.  For 
this  and  oilier  acta  ot  the  kind  he  was  dismissed  from  the  aei-vice.  At 
tlie  beginning  of  the  war,  he  had  been  considered  the  best  of  the  Amer- 


280.  Wkshin^on  moved  fartlier  toward  the  north,  crossed  the 
Hudson  above  New  Yoi'k  City,  and  took  liis  former  position  near 
Peekskill.  From  this  he  could  operate  with  effect  if  Clinton 
should  make  any  movement  toward  New  England,  toward  Canada, 
or  toward  Philadelphia.  These  positions  in  the  Middle  States 
were  maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  the  British  occupying 
New  York  City,  Statcn  Island,  and  a  part  of  Long  Island,  and 
Washington's  line  runnin<;  from  Peekskill  to  Morristown.  The 
British  had  failed  in  the  Middle  States  as  they  had  done  in  New 
England,  and  were  now  about  to  attack  the  Southern  States. 

(8)  Ih  the  North  aftbb  1778. 

281.  The  French  Fleet  and  Arm^  arrived   in  July,   1778, 

soon  after  the  British  retreat  from  Philadelphia.     The  heavier  ves- 

SS9.  In  what  posltlonn  did  we  leave  Hnwe  and  WsallinRton*    Wbo  niu  noir  the 
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sets  were  unable  to  enter  New  York  harbor,  so  that  no  attack  was 
made  on  that  city.  The  French  therefore  sailed  for  Newport, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British  (§  215).  An  American 
army,  under  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  La  Fayette,  was  sent  to  aasial  in 
the  attack.  But  a  storm  blew  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast,  and 
the  attack  was  given  up.  The  whole  French  force  then  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  France  bad  possessions  to  defend. 

The  French  fori'es  were  never  of  any  great  assisiimce  \o  ilie  United 
States  until  tlie  Yiirkirmn  caiiipaien  (§  358).  WLeuever  iliey  were  raosl 
needed,  lliey  were  cti-taio  to  be  called  ofi  to  tbu  West  Indies,  lo  ilerenil 
tLe  PnfQch  colonies  tliere.  But  France  always  helped  tLeUuiled  States 
most  liberally  with  money  and  supplies. 

282.  The  British  now  held  but  two  cities  in  the  United  SUtea. 
Newport  and  New  York,  with  Staten  Island  and  part  of  E/ong  Island. 


These  were  all  the  results  of  their  three  years'  war  against  the 
colonics  alone.  Now  they  were  struggling  on  every  sea  with  theii 
old  enemy,  France,  and  had  still  less  attention  to  spare  for  America. 
As  their  chances  of  success  grew  less,  their  manner  of  fighting 
grew  more  savage.  Plundering  expeditious  along  the  coast  of 
New  England  and  New  Jersey  burned  the  houses  and  alarmed  the 
country,  but  made  no  attempt  to  hold  any  place. 

233.  Instanoei  of  the  new  manner  of  wnrfiu'e  nre  numerous.  Wyom- 
ing, a  Connecticut  settlement  in  nonhern  Pennsylvania,  was  ciipliired 

338.  Wliatiter«  tbe  BrIUsh  posivsalons  in  Hie  UnLied  State><t  Wb;  had  the 
British  lera  hopes  o(  buccbsb  nowf    Hmr  a\A  Iheir  warfare  chaiifte? 

tl3.  What  fB  said  of  the  capture  of  Wyomiritf  Of  thp  irpatment  of  tbe  Inhah- 
Itantar  Of  the  caplitre  of  Cherry  VaUeyt  What  mas  done  by  Ctonerenaf  By  Sul- 
livan?   Wbat  was  the  treatment  of  prisooetab;  the  British  at  New  York;    WbHlB 
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in  3\i\y,  1778,  by  a  force  of  British  and  iDdiana  from  western  New  York, 
commanded  by  a  Tory,  Colonel  Jolm  Butier,  and  Brant,  an  Indian 
cliief.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  cruelly  treated,  and  moat  of  tlie  men  were 
killed.  In  November,  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley,  in  New  York,  met 
a  like  fate.  But  the  Indiana  were  now  to  learn  for  the  flret  lime  lliut  a 
new  power  had  risen,  and  that  it  could  strike,  and  strike  bard.  In  the 
following  year,  1778,  Congreaa  aent  an  army,  under  General  Sullivan, 
into  western  New  York,  to  punish  tbe Indians.  Sullivan  killed,  burned. 
and  destroyed  unlit  he  had  left  tlie  Indian  country  a  deseil,  Tbe 
Britisli  treutmeut  of  prisoners  at  New  York  whs  particularly  cruel. 
Tbe  prisoners  were  placed  in  worn-out  war-vesseia  in  the  Eaat  River, 
near  tbe  Brooklyn  abo  re,  and  were  So  scantily  supplied  with  food,  water, 
clothing,  and  mediciue,  that  they  died  in  great  numbers.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  "bulka,"  or  prison -si  lips,  was  the  Jeney. 

284.  Paper  Money  was  one  of  the  severeat  discooragcments 
nnder  which  the  Americans  labored.  It  had  been  issued  by  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  had  increased  largely. 

When   a   country    has   more 
paper  money  than  it  can  use 
t  Jor  bnainess  purposes,  two  or 
.'  more  dollars  are  made  to  do 
tbe  work  of   one,  and   each 
"  dollar"  decreases    in  value. 
The  loss,  of  course,  falls  most 
severely    on    the    poor.      By 
1778,  Congress  had  issued  so 
much  paper  money  that  eight 
paper  dollars  would  buy  only 
CoNTiNKNTii.    oNKT.  ^^  niuch  8s  OHC  gold  dollar. 

This  made  the  difficulty  worse,  for  Congress  now  had  to  issue  eight 
times  as  much  paper  money  as  at  first,  and  its  value  fell  faster  than 
ever.  The  British  in  New  York  counterfeited  it  skilfully,  and 
passed  off  their  counterfeits  on  tlie  farmers.  Before  the  war 
ended,  the  "continental  money"  was  worthless:  no  one  would 
take  it,  and  a  worthless  thing  was  said  to  be  "  not  worth  a  conti- 
nental," meaning  a  continental  dollar. 

285.  Congress  itself  was  not  so  much  respected  as  at  first,  and 
tbe  States  did  not  submit  to  its  authority  as  willingly  as  when  they 
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were  all  in  terror  of  the  British.  No  regular  government  for  the 
whole  people  had  yet  been  formed,  and  Congress  could  only  go  on 
begging  the  States  for  soldiers,  issuing  paper  money,  and  running 
into  debt  in  France  and  Holland,  without  the  power  to  lay  taxes 
(g  240)  or  redeem  the  debt.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  small,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  men  were  not  paid  at  all ;  bo  that  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  recruits,  except  when  a  British  force  entered 
a  State  and  frightened  the  people  into  tlie  army.  The  people  gen- 
erally were  beginning  to  rely  on  France,  and  to  think  the  war  really 
over.  Moat  of  the  burden  of  these  difSculties  fell  on  Washington, 
and  taxed  his  patience  to  the  utmost. 

After  the  war,  tlie  soldiers  were  parlly  paid  by  giving  them  west-   ' 
em  lunds.     Those  who  lived   until   the  people  and  government  grew 
riclier  were  supported  in  their  old  age  by  pensions. 

886.  The  West— Settlements  had  already  been  begun,  in  1 768- 
68,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (§  160,  note),  but  they  were  not 
large,  and  were  just  beginning  to  feel  secure  against  the  Indians. 
North  of  the  Ohio,  there  were  only  the  remnants  of  the  French 
settlementB  (§142),  with  a  few  British  officers  and  soldiers.  In 
1778  and  1779,  George  Rogers  Clarke  crossed  the  Ohio  with  a 
Kentucky  force,  captured  Vincennes,  and  conquered  the  territory 
now  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Virginia  claimed  it 
(§83),  and  made  it  tbe  county  of  Illinois.  But  no  American 
settlements  were  undertaken  in  it  for  many  years. 

287.  The  British  CtOTemment  seems  to  have  become  con- 
vinced, when  France  entered  the  war,  that  in  the  end  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  must  be  acknowledged.  But  it 
wished  to  save  some  of  its  former  territory.  It  had  failed  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Middle  States.  It  now  determined  to  attack 
the  Southern  States,  since  they  had  fewer  white  inhabitants  than 
the  North,  and  more  negro  slaves,  who  wonid  not  count  as  soldiers. 
During  the  next  five  years,  1779-83,  the  fighting  was  mainly  in 
the  South,  while  the  armies  elsewhere  watched  one  another.  Three 
noteworthy  events  took  place  in  the  North,  and  these  we  will  give 
at  once. 

ess.  Whem  were  the  weiit«rn  settlpmenM!  What  settlements  were  there  north 
oftheOhloT    What  is  wid  of  their  conquestr    Were  an;  cen  setilemeats  mode  in 

tbe  feeUng  ot  tbe  Britisb  Oovsrnroeatt    Where  bad  ft 
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888.  Stony  Point:  1779.— A  rocky  hill,  called  Stonj  Point, 
ran  out  into  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  Peekskill,  and  tbe  British 
had  taken  posseBsion  of  it  and 
fortified  it.  Washington  sent 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  cour- 
age and  skill,  to  recapture 
it.  Jnst  before  midnight  in 
July,  1779,  Wayne  silently 
fonned  his  men  in  two  col- 
umns on  opposite  sides  of  the 
foot  of  the  iiiil,  giving  them 
orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  trust 
to  the  bayonet.  The  charge 
was  completely  successful ;  the 
two  oolnmns  met  in  the  cefltre 
of  the  fort,  and  captured  it 
and  tbe  garrison  without  firing 
a  shot.  The  fort  was  too  near 
A»THomrw*TN».  jje^  Yort  to  he  l.eld,  and  the 

Americans,  after  destroying  the  works,  retired.  The  object  of  the 
movement  was  mainly  to  encourage  the  men,  by  showing  them 
that  they  were  now  so  well  trained  that  they  could  trust  to  the 
bayonet  as  well  as  the  British. 

Wajne's  durin^c  ^^^  him  the  popular  name  of  "Mad  Anthon;;" 
but  be  was  really  as  prudent  as  lie  was  brave  (g  309). 

289.  Arnold's  TreMon:  1780. — In  September,  1780,  the  coun- 
try was  shocked  by  tbe  discovery  that  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  its 
bravest  generals,  and  commander  of  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,  had  ^reed  to  betray  his  post  to  the  British  in  return  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  a  brigadier-general's  commission  in  the 
British  army.  He  had  been  reprimanded  for  misusing  the  public 
money,  and  took  this  road  to  revenge.  The  British  agent  in 
making  the  bargain    was  Major   John  Andrfi,  an  amiable  young 

S88.  What  is  aoid  of  Stony  Point!     Who  was  sent  f 
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officer,  Clinton's  aide-de-camp.  On  hU  retorn  down  the  Hudson 
Biver  from  an  interview  with  Arnold,  he  was  raade  prisoner,  near 
Tarry  town,   by   three 

militiamen.  He  was 
allowed  by  an  Ameri- 
can officer  to  aend 
warning  to  Arnold, 
who  escaped  to  the 
British  lines  and  re- 
ceived  his  reward, 
though  the  plot  had 
failed.  Andr6  was 
banged  as  a  spy,  since 
he  had  been  caught  in 
disguise  within  the 
American  lines.  Jora  aitob*-  (&.™n &» M'mwJ/.) 

Tbe  fate  of  Andre  was  lamented  by  llie  whole  Americun  army;  but 
Wftsliington  felt  tliat  it  was  necessary  as  a  warning  to  iillier  British 
officers  nut  to  engare  in  such  affairs.  BfFnrls  were  made  to  capture 
Arnold,  in  order  to  uang  him  also,  but  r.hey  fiiileil  At  the  eml  of  the 
wjir.  he  went  to  England,  where  he  lived  and  died  despised  by  English- 
men as  well  us  by  Americnns, 

240.  EcTolt  of  the  Troops ;  1781 Tn  January,  1781,  tbe  mis- 
ery of  the  unpaid  and  half-starved  American  soldiers  at  Morristown 
became  unbearable.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  revolted,  and  set 
out  for  Philadelphia  to  demand  pay  from  Congress,  which  was  in 
session  there.  On  the  march,  British  agents  attempted  to  bring 
them  over  to  Clinton's  army,  but  were  arrested  by  tbe  soldiers.  A 
committee  of  Congress  met  them  at  Princeton,  and  by  fair  prom- 
ises induced  them  to  disband  peaceably.  A  few  weets  later,  the 
New  Jersey  troops  also  revolted,  but  Washington  surrounded  their 
camp  and  forced  them  to  return  to  duty. 

At  the  end  of  [he  war.  tliere  were  serious  fears  of  a  more  exreosive 
mutiny  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  nt  Newhiirgh,  N,  Y..  because  of 
failure  to  pay  them;  hut  it  was  slopped  by  Washington's  influence. 

SOPPLKMBNTART   QKKSTIOSB. 

loMtioiii.— LocatetheHudsonRiver:  Peplcskill,  N.T.  (§308):  Lake 
Champlain,   N.   T.;   Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  (g  231);  the  Mobnwk  River; 

(40.  Whst  was  tbe  condition  of  the  armvf  What  wan  done  bv  ihn  Penniiy:- 
vaniatroopar  Br  British  aKenUi!  How  nns  this  revolt  settled !  What  further  re- 
volt was  alCemptedt    Hon  wan  It  euppressedt 
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Rome,  N.  T.  i  Bennington,  Vt. ;  Snratoga,  N.  T. ;  Philadelphia;  Noiris- 
town,  Pa. ;  Moumoulh  (Freehold),  H.  J, ;  Bandy  Hook,  N.  J. ;  Newport, 
R.  L(§68);  New  York  City;  Stalen  Island.  N.  Y. ;  Lodk  lelund,  N.  Y.; 
Vinceunea,  lud. ;  West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Momatown,  N.  J. 

Review. — Give  the  year  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  Name  three 
battles  whicli  preceded  it.  Qive  the  ytar  of  the  French  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. Tlie  name  of  the  American  agent  who  concluded  it.  The  year 
of  the  battle  of  Moummith.  Name  the  places  held  by  the  British  in 
1778.  Give  the  year  of  the  i»ttle  of  Stony  Point  Of  Arnold's  treason. 
Of  the  revolt  of  the  troops. 

(9)  Oh  the  Sea. 

211.  The  American  War-Tessels  were  mainly  privateers,  that 
i  a,  but  commiBsioned  by  CongreBs, 

or   by  one   of  the  States,  to 
capture  British  vessels.     Lat« 
in     1775,    Congress    ordered 
k  fourteen  vessels  to  be  built  as 
I  a  public  navy  (§194).     Most 
of  these  were  of  small  size,  but 
they  and  the  privateers  cap- 
tured a  great  numbgr  of  nier- 
:v  chant- vessels  and  small  war-ves- 
'■.  sels,  and  seriously  injured  the 
?  commerce    of    Great    Britain, 
I  Two  of  them,  the  Reprisal  and 
1^  the  Revenge,  cruised  around  the 
\  British    Islands   in    1777,  and 
h  almost  put  a  stop  to  commerce 
for  the  time.     In  1778,  Cap- 
JoHH  Pirn.  Jones.  ^^^  j^j^^   p^^j  j^^^^   -^^   ^^^ 

Ranger,  repeated  the  exploit,  and  even  landed  to  attack  various 
places  on  the  coast  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  number  of 
vessels  captured  from  the  British  is  not  exactly  known,  but  has 
been  estimated  at  about  VOO. 

The  Beprisal  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  vessel  that  carried  the 
stars  and  stripes  {%  198). 


T«Haela  captured  t 
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212,  The  Ameiioan  Narj  was  not  successfallj'  formed,  oning 

to  the  poverty  of  Congreaa  and  the  number  of  British  vessels  on 
the  coast.  A  number  of  vessels  were  built,  but  they  were  cap- 
tured by  heavier  British  vessels,  or  bumed  in  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  rivers  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  alliance  with  France,  in  1778,  gave  Franklin  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  vessels  which  became  American  cruisers. 

248.  The  Blohard  and  Serapla.— In  17T9,  Franklin  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  five  vessels,  under  command  of  Paul  Jones.  Only  one  of 
them,  an  old  and  rotten  n 
chant-vessel,  was  of  respectable 
size,  and  Jones  named  it  the 
BonAomme  Richard.  The  ere 
was  disorderly  and  disobedien 
and  Jones  had  the  greatest  dif 
culty  in  controlling  it.  The 
captains  of  the  other  vessels  v 
fully  as  troublesome.  For 
month  the  fleet  kept  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  and  England 
in  alarm,  and  made  many  prizes. 
September  23,  1779,  it  fell  in 
with  two  British  frigates,  the 
Serapii,  of  forty  guns,  and  the  '^ 
C<mnte»s    of     Scarborough,     of  ths  britibb  iblio. 

twenty-two  guns,  off  Flamborough  Head,  and  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate sea-fights  in  history  followed.  The  Richard  and  the  Serapis 
were  of  equal  force,  and  Jonea  succeeded  in  tying  them  together. 
After  two  hoars  of  frightful  slaughter,  in  which  hoth  vessels  were 
on  fire  several  times,  the  Serapis  surrendered.  The  Richard  was 
so  badly  injured  that  she  sank  next  morning.  The  CounUgs  oj 
Scarborough  was  captured  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  this  was  the 
only  assistance  given  to  the  Richard. 

Jones  was  a  native  of  Scotland.     He  afterward  entered  tlie  Russian 

^Tned  abroad  f 
Richard/    Of  Ita 
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navy,  but  died  in  ptoverty  anil  neglect.  The  Dame  of  his  ship  ("  Qood- 
muu  Richiird  ")  was  givea  in  complimenl  to  Fruuliliii,  who,  wliile  a 
Pennsylvania  printer,  had  for  many  years  published  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac."     See  Cooper's  novel  ■■  The  Pilot." 

SU.  Tbe  French  Fleets  on  tJie  American  coast  did  little  es 
cept  to  pi'otect  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  until  De 
Grasse,  in  1781,  gave  great  assistance  in  capturing  Oomwallis 
{§  2SS).  During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  there  were  but 
two  American  frigates  in  active  service,  and  both  were  of  small 
size.  One  large  vessel,  the  America,  of  seventy-four  guns,  was 
built,  but  Congress  presented  it  to  the  Vmg  of  France.  The 
New  England  States  did  not  cease  to  send  out  privateers.  In 
1779,  a  fleet  of  nineteen  armed  vessels  and  twenty-four  transports, 
from  Boston,  attacked  Castine,  then  held  by  the  British.  During 
the  attack;  a  Eritish  fleet  arrived  and  captured  all  the  vessels.  The 
men  escaped  by  land. 

SuppLBMBNTARY  Questions, 

Lonatiani. — Locale  Flamborougli  Head.  Eng.;  Casliiie,  Me.  (§06). 

llEViBw. — Give  the  year  of  the  cruise  of  the  Beprinal  and  ihe  Jie- 
venge.  Of  the  cruise  of  the  Banger.  Of  the  battle  between  the  Siehard 
and  the  iSerapis.    Of  the  affair  at  Casliue. 


(10)   Is  THE  SODTH  :    1778-81. 

2i5.  SitTiuiiiah  was  attacked  by  a  British  expedition  from 
New  York,  late  in  1778,  and  was  easily  captured.  British  troops 
from  Florida  then  joined  the  expedition.  Ausnsta  was  captured, 
and  the  whole  State  of  Georgia  soon  fell  under  British  control. 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  the  American  commander,  could  do 
little  except  to  keep  the  British  out  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  keep 
the  South  Carolina  Tories  from  escaping  to  Geoi^ia.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  be  crossed  into  Georgia,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  liVench 
fleet  under  D'Estaing  (§227).  attacked  Savannah.  He  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  D'Estaing  sailed  away  to  the  West 
Indies.     Among  the  dead  was  Pulaski  (§315).     The  British  then 
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re-establiBhed  the  king's  authority  throughout  Georgia  with  very 
little  resistance,  and  Lincoln  retired  to  South  Carolina. 

24S.  llinor  MOTBnwnU.— In  February.  1779,  a  body  of  700  Tories 
from  Nortli  Carolina,  while  marcliing  to  Georgia,  were  defeated  and 
scattered  ia  South  Carolina  by  the  mititia  under  Colonel  Pickens.  Tlie 
next  month,  a  force  of  2,000  A-mericaus  creased  into  Georgia  and  were 


Thi  Betolution  hi  tbb  SourHaair  Sti 


defeated  at  Biiar  Creek.  In  April,  the  British  in  their  turn  mnde  a  move- 
ment toward  Charleston,  but  found  Lincoln  ready  for  battle,  and  with- 
drew to  QeOTgia.  Operations  in  the  south  Iben  ceased  for  the  summer 
of  1779.  Elsewhere,  the  British  sent  plundering  eipeditions  from  New 
York  Into  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sending  of 
American  reinforcements  to  the  south.  In  this  way  the  towns  of  New 
Raven  and  Norwalk.  in  Connecticut,  and  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  in 
Vir^nia,  were  plundered. 

34fl.  What  ia  raii  oC  the  defeat  of  the  North  Carolina  Toiient    O 

deCeatatBriBrCreek!    Of  the  British  moremeot  on  CLarlaatont    Of  Britigh 
ments  elsewhere  r    What  towns  weiu  |iiuu..<:ic<i  r 
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247.  Geoi^ia  was  tlic  first  State  which  the  Britiah  had  com- 
pletely conquured,  and  they  treated  the  Whigs  (§  173)  most 
cruelly.  The  Tories  ia  the  Slate  were  allowed  to  injure  their 
Whig  neighbors  as  they  pleased.  In  the  neighboring  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  the  Whigs  were  quick  to  in- 
flict similar  cruelties  on  their  Tory  neighbors.  Thus  the  war  in  the 
south  immediately  became  more  ferocious  on  both  sides  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  the  north.  As  each  army  gained  new  territory, 
its  enemies  among  the  inhabitants  were  treated  as  traitors.  Thus 
nearly  all  the  people  were  forced  to  take  part  in  the  war,  either 
against  the  regular  armies  or  against  their  neighbors.  For  the 
next  two  years  there  was  no  peace,  no  work,  and  no  good  feeling 
in  the  south.  And  the  hanging  or  shooting  of  men  by  their  neigh- 
bors, and  even  of  brother  by  brother,  made  the  results  of  the  war 
more  horrible  than  open  battle. 

218.  Charleston. — In  October,  1779,  Clinton  ordered  Newport 
to  be  evacuated,  and  collected  all  his  available  forces  at  New  York. 
Then,  leaving  onlv  enough  troops  in  New  York  to  defend  it  against 
Washington,  he  sailed  late  in  December  with  the  rest  to  Charleston. 
Here  the  British  from  Georgia  met  liira  ;  the  fleet  forced  its  way 
through  the  harbor  to  the  city ;  and  in  May,  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
Lincoln  was  compelled  to  surrender  Charleston  and  his  army  of 
6,000  men.  Clinton  refused  to  allow  the  garrison  to  aurrendei 
unless  it  would  go  through  a  public  ceremony  of  laying  down  its 
arms  (g2S2).  He  then  sent  out  expeditions  to  various  parts  of 
the  State,  under  his  best  cavalry  officer,  Tarleton,  and  scattered 
every  American  force  that  made  its  appearance. 

Tarleton  was  tor  a  long  time  verj  succesafnl,  Diirins  the  siege  of 
Charleston  be  surprised  a  body  of  Americans  at  Monk's  Corner,  thirty 
miles  from  Charleston,  and  routed  tbem.  Soon  iifier.  he  scattered 
another  American  force  at  the  Waxhaws,  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

249.  South  CarollM  was  now  under  British  control.  Clinton 
considered  his  work  done,  and  sailed  back  to  Now  York  with 
part  of  his  troops,  leaving  Cornwallis  in  command  of  the  rest.    But 

B47.  WhtttwaBdonebrthenritishlnGeoiEiBf  By  the  TorieBf  By  the  Whl^ 
Is  Uie  nelKhborlnK  Statex!    What  wan  the  cbaracifir  or  the  war  in  the  southt    How 

949.  few  rtirj  Clinton  oolim;tiniop»  for  anew  moTemeni.f  What  Ja  said  of  hiR 
eipeddlon  to  Charlpslonf  Or  the  capture  of  that  citTt  What  lerms  did  ClLnton 
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the  State  was  never  entirely  quiet,  even  when  the  British  seemed  to 

control  it.  Sumter,  Marion,  and  other  South  Carolina  )eaden< 
found  places  of  refuge  in  the  great  swamps  which  are  found  in 
parts  of  the  State ;  and  from  these  they  kept  up  an  active  warfare 
with  the  Brittsb.  Their  desperate  battles,  night-marches,  sur- 
prises, and  faair-breadth  escapes  make  this  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  period  of  the  Revolution. 

For  the  sloriBS  connected  wiiL  it  see  Lossing's  FiM  Book  of  th» 
Bewluti&n,,  vol.  2;  Gnnieii's  Anecdotu  of  the  liewiution ;  RjiymonJ's 
Women  of  the  South  ;  mid  W.  Q.  Sim  ma's  novels,  and  Ufe  of  Marion. 

250.  Camden.— Congress  sent  Gates,  the  victor  of  Saratoga,  to 
take  command  of  the  forces  in  the  south.  He  passed  across  North 
Carolina  with  nearly  three  times  as  many  men  as  the  British,  and 
met  them  at  Camden  in  August,  1780.  Most  of  Gates's  men  were 
untrained  militia,  who  at  the 

first  fire  from  the  British  fled 
without  firing  a  shot  in  return. 
The  few  Continental  troops 
from  Maryland  fought  obsti- 
nately, but  finally  retreated, 
losing  their  commander,  De 
Kalb  (§215).  Gates  fled 
ahead  of  his  army  to  Hills- 
boro  (near  the  present  city 
of  Raleigh),  and  South  Caro- 
lina was  left  still  more  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  ! 
British.  Gates  had  been  so 
unsuecesafu!  that  Congress  re- 
moved him,  and  sent  one  of 
the  most  cautious  and  successful  of  the  American  generals,  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  take  his  place. 

251,  Sing:'!  Xonnt^n. — After  the  battle  of  Camden.  Cornwallia  sent 
Colonel  Ferguson,  with  1.100  men.  to  arouse  the  TnrieR  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  wiiH  not  successful,  and  soon  found  It  adviSHble  to  fortify  him- 
self on  King's  Mountain,  l)elween  the  Brnacl  and  Calawlm rivers.     Here, 
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about  a  thousand  riflemen  bestily  gathered  from  weatei^  North  Caro- 
lina BQd  eastern  Tenueesee.  About  the  same  time,  Tui'leton  surprised 
Sumter  at  Fishing  Creek,  aod  scattered  hh  men  for  a  time. 

SoS.  The  Cowpeas. — Greene  sent  Morgan,  a  Virginia  officer  of 
riflemen,  into  South  Carolina  with  a  thousand  men,  to  gather  re- 
cruits. Tarleton  was  sent  after  him  nith  about  an  equal  number, 
and  attacked  him  in  January,  1781,  at  the  Cowpens,  a  pasture-field 
near  Spartanburgh.  For  the  first  time,  Tarleton  was  completely 
beaten,  losing  nearly  all  his  men.  Cornwallis  immediatelj  moved 
with  all  his  force  after  Morgan,  who  had  begun  to  retreat  with  his 
prisoners,  Morgan  and  Greene  together  were  too  weak  to  meet 
Comwaliis,  and  thej  managed  a  skilful  and  fortunate  retreat 
across  North  Carolina  into  Virginia.  As  they  crossed  the  Catawba, 
the  Yadkin,  and  the  Dan  rivers,  Comwaliis  was  just  behind  them ; 
but  in  each  case  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  prevented  him  from 
crossing  in  time  to  overtake  them.  At  the  Dan,  Comwatlia  gave 
up  the  chase,  and  turned  back  to  Hillsboro. 

S58.  Benedict  Arnold  (§  239)  was  now  a  general  in  the  Brit- 
ish service.  In  January,  1781,  he  was  sent  from  New  York,  with 
1,600  men,  to  ravage  Virginia,  and  prevent  reinforcements  from 
being  sent  to  Greene.  The  Americans  were  naturally  very  ansions 
to  capture  him.  La  Fayette  was  sent  by  Washington  to  oppose  him 
by  land,  while  a  few  French  vessels  were  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by 
sea.  A  British  fleet  drove  the  French  vessels  back  to  Newport 
Reinforcements  under  General  Phillips  were  sent  to  Arnold,  who 
plundered  Virginia  without  mercy,  while  La  Fayette  could  do  little 
more  than  watch  him. 

Arnold  soon  afterward  left  the  army  In  Virginia,  and  went  back  to 
New  Tork. 

251.  Oollford  Conrt-houBe. — Greene  soon  obtained  recniita 
enough  to  enable  him  to  turn  back  into  North  Carolina,  and  the 
two  armies  met  at  Guilford  Court-house  (now  Greensboro),  in 
March,  1781.     A  part  of  the  American  militia  again  gave  way  at 

Sfil.  Who  was  sent  by  Greene  Into  Bouth  Carolina!  Who  »as  sent  aEalniit 
hlmT  Whatig  said  of  the  hattlB  of  IheCowpena!  Of  ComwalllB's  putaull?  Of 
Qreenp'a  rptreatf    Where  did  Cornwalil"  eive  up  the  chaset 

ess.  WhntiBsaidof  Arnold's  expedition?  Of  iJi  Fayette's  attempt  to  capture 
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the  first  fire,  but  the  rest  of  Greene's  army  held  its  ground  stab- 
bornl;,  and  at  last  retreated  in  excellent  order.  The  British  lose 
was  80  heavy  that  Comwallia  did  not  venture  to  pursue,  but  retired 
to  Wilmington  to  obtain  supplies  from  his  siiips.  There  were  no 
further  battles  between  these  two  armies,  for  during  the  next  two 
months  they  passed  one  another,  Greene  moving  south  into  South 
Carolina,  and  Cornwallis  moving  north  into  Vi^nla. 

855.  SoQtk  Carolina.— As  soon  as  Cornwallis  retired  to  Wil- 
mington, Greene  moved  across  North  Carolina  into  South  Carolina, 
where  the  British  were  under  command  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Battles 
followed,  in  April  and  May,  1781,  the  principal  one  being  fought 
at  Hohkirk'a  Hill  (near  Camden).  Greene  was  again  forced  to 
'  retreat,  hut  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  his  enemy.  He  spent  the 
summer  at  the  hills  of  the  Santee,  near  Camden.  In  September  he 
again  moved  down  toward  the  coast,  and  fought  the  last  battle 
of  the  war  in  this  State,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  near  CharlcBton.  Again 
the  British  had  the  advantage,  but  their  loss  was  so  heavy  that 
they  retreated  during  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Charleston. 
Greene  had  finished  his  work.  By  sheer  caution,  activity,  and  per- 
Bevcrance,  and  without  winning  a  single  victory,  he  had  almost 
cleared  the  south  of  the  enemy.  He  now  held  every  part  of  Soath 
Carolina  and  Geoi^ia,  excepting  Charleston  aud  Savannah,  to 
which  cities  be  kept  the  British  closely  confined  for  the  rest  of 
the  war. 

In  August,  1781,  Rawdon  hanged  Colonel  Isaac  Hayiie,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  a  deserter.  Uaytie  Ikaa  been  forced  to  join  Uie  British,  had 
escaped,  and  was  again  captured  in  battle.  Hie  ezecutioa  was  consid- 
ered a  gross  piece  of  injustice. 

266.  Tirglnia.— Cornwallis  at  Wilmington  knew  nothing  of 
Greene's  movement  until  it  was  too  late  to  intercept  him.  Then, 
thinking  that  Rawdon  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  Greene,  he  de- 
cided to  move  north  into  Virginia,  join  the  Bntish  troops  already 
there,  and  endeavor  to  conquer  that  State.  He  met  no  great  oppo- 
sition on  his  march,  and  Tarleton'a  cavalry  plundered  the  country 
at  will.    On  reaching  Virginia,  Cornwallis  found  that  he  had  about 
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8,000  men,  twice  as  many  as  the  force  under  La  Fayette  which 
was  opposed  to  him,  Ordera  were  sent  from  New  York  by  Clin- 
ton to  seize  and  fortify  some  strong  place  on  the  coasr,  which  could 
be  reached  easily  by  the  British  vessels.  Yorktown,  on  the  penin- 
sala  hctween  the  James  and  York  rivers,  appeared  to  Cornwallis  to 
be  the  best  location ;  and  here  he  fixed  the  headquarters  of  hia 


SnPPLBMBNTAKY  QdEBTIOITS. 

loeatlona. — tiocate  Savaonsb,  Ga.:  Aiiguata,  Qa.;  Newport,  R.  I.; 
Charltstoii.  S.  C;  Camden.  S.  C. ;  Hillaboro,  N.  0.:  Spartanburgli, 
8.  C;  the  Oalawba  River;  tlie  Yadkin  River;  tlie  Dan  River;  Guilford 
Courthouse.  N.  C;  Wilminglon,  N.  C. ;  Yorktown,  Va. 

Review. — Give  llie  year  of  Ihe  capture  of  Savannub.  Of  Lincoln'R 
repulse  at  SavaDDab.  Of  ttie  capture  of  Cliarleslon.  Of  llie  liattle  of 
Cumden.  Of  liie  battle  of  the  Cowpeos.  Of  Ihe  batlle  of  Oitilfnrd 
Court-liuuse.  Of  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill.  Of  the  battle  of  Butaw 
Springs. 

(11)  Yobktowit:  1781. 

267.  Washtngton  had  not  yet  himseif  won  a  victory,  unless  we 
are  to  consider  the  smaller  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon- 
mouth as  sach.  He  had  surmounted  the  very  greatest  difficulties ; 
be  had  gone  into  battle  knowing  that  defeat  was  almost  ccrtmn, 
and  yet  he  had  made  each  defeat  a  training-school  for  his  men ;  he 
had  shown  the  best  qualities  of  a  general  in  camp  and  battle-field; 
he  had  been  worth  more  than  an  army  in  keeping  resistance  alive; 
and  he  had  well  earned  the  universal  and  unfaihog  confidence  of 
the  people-  But  it  certainly  seemed  fitting  that  he  should  also 
have  the  crownmji  glory  of  a  great  victory  to  close  the  war. 

258.  Kocbamlteaii,  ^vith  a  French  army  of  6,000  men,  had 
landed  at  Newport  in  the  summer  of  1780.  They  were  after- 
ward marched  to  Washington's  camp  near  Peokskill  and  Morris- 
town  With  these  soldiers  to  help  him,  Washington,  early  in 
1781,  began  active  operations  around  New  York,  and  kept  Clin 

ESI.  Had  WashtDgkiD^et  WOD  any  great  Tictorj!  What  bod  be  doaet  What 
neem^il  fltKngt 

S58.  What  French  srmv  ftirlved  in  ITSflf  To  what  places  were  they  brought? 
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ton  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  In  August  his  plan  was  clianged 
by  the  arrival  of  a  French  frigate  with  the  news  that  a  strong 
French  fleet  and  army  would  soon  arrive  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  cut  off  Contwallis  from  all  assistance.  Washington  at  once 
decided  to  leave  New  York  for  a  time,  march  rapldlj  southward, 
and  capture  Yorktown  and  Comwallia  before  the  British  fleets 
could  reach  the  Chesapeake  and  drive  the  French  fleet  awaj.  The 
change  of  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret  Clinton  was  kept  in 
daily  expectation  of  an  attack  on  New  York,  and  did  not  discover 
the  truth  for  several  days  after  Waahingten  and  Rochatnbeaa  had 
started  for  Virginia. 

The  French  fleet  was  sent  from  IlieWest  Indies  to Chesa^ake Bay, 
to  rennnin  about,  four  months      II  W]ib  str{)Dgt;r  ttian  auy  smgle  Bnt. 
coast  of  Ibe  Uiiiled  Stales,  and  llie  Brilieli  admi- 
tlieir  fleets  and  beat  it 


off. 
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.  The  Kareh  to  Torktown. — The  French  fleet,  under  De 
Grasse,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
(August  30),  It  not  only  blocked  up 
Comwallis's  escape  by  sea,  hut  landed 
soldiers  enough  to  enable  La  Fayette  to 
prevent  his  escape  by  land.  On  the 
same  day,  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau,  who  had  been  moving  slowly 
down  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  as  if  to  attack  Staten  Island, 
suddenly  struck  off  through  New  Jer- 
sey to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to 
Elkton,  Here  they  took  shipping 
and  sailed  down  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
the  James  River,  where  tliey  joined 
La  Fayette's  army  before  Yorktown. 
While  the  march  was   taking  place, 

a  British    fleet   had   tried  to    relieve  ■_       .■.°°^'''''"° j, 

CornwalUs,  hut  had  been  beaten  o 
the  French  fleet 
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360,  New  Loudon. — Tlie  marcli  southward  was  ns  much  of  a  sur. 
prise  to  tlie  American  and  Freocli  Boldiera  as  to  Clinton.  When  Clia- 
ton  discovered  its  purpose,  lie  tried  to  draw  off  a  pari  of  the  American 
troops  hj  seadiog  the  traitor  Arnoid  lo  attack  Kew  London,  Conn. 
Fort  Griawold.  which  defended  tlie  towu,  was  captured,  September  6, 
and  its  commander  and  must  of  llie  garrison  were  killed  after  they  had 
surrendered.  This  useless  butchery  had  no  effect  on  Washington's 
march  to  Yorktown. 

261.  The  Siege  of  Torktowa.— The  allied  armiea  of  France 
and  the  United  Slates  formed  a  half-circle  in  front  of  Yorktown, 
and  the  siege  began,  September  30,  1781.  The  French  troops  . 
were  brilliant  with  new  and  bright  uniforms,  while  the  dress  of  the 
Americans  was  faded  and  ragged.  But  there  was  no  difEcrence  in 
the  fighting  power  of  the  two  armies,  and  there  was  a  constant  ri- 
valry between  them  for  the  lead  in  the  attacks.  After  three  weeks 
of  siege  and  hard  fighting,  Cornwallis  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  longer.  He  naade  one  attempt  to  take  his  army  across  the 
York  Eiver  and  hurry  northward  before  the  allies  coald  follow 
him ;  but  a  sudden  storm  scattered  his  boats  and  defeated  his  plan. 
He  then  decided  to  surrender. 

862.  The  Snrrender  took  place  October  19, 1781,  in  a  large 
field  near  Yorktown.  The  British  troops,  8,000  in  number,  went 
through  the  same  public  ceremony  of  surrender  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Ainencans  at  Charleston ;  and  Lincoln,  who  had 
commanded  at  Charleston,  was  appointed  to  receive  Cornwallis's 
sword  (I  248).  Cornwallis,  however,  was  worn  out  by  long  work 
and  fighting,  and  sent  a  subordinate  to  make  the  surrender.  It  had 
hardly  taken  place,  when  an  expedition  sailed  from  New  York,  with 
7,000  men,  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  but  it  returned  on  finding  that  the 
surrender  had  taken  place.  The  allied  forces  then  separated.  De 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  French  troops  remained 
in  Virginia.  The  Americans  marched  back  to  New  York,  except 
&  detachment  which  went  southward  and -recaptured  Wilmington. 

For  tiie  centennial  celebration  of  the  surrender,  see  g  911. 
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Loaatlo».—Lo<»te  Newport.  R  I.  ;  Peekskill,  N.  T.;  Horristown, 
H.  J.;  Siuea  Island.  N.  Y.;  PbiladelpkU;  Elkton,  Md.:  CljeBapeake 
Bftf;  Jamea  River;  Yorkioffa,  Va. ;  York  RiTer;  Wilmiogtoo.  N.  C. 
(§345). 

Review. — Give  the  year  of  tbe  arrlTal  of  tbe  French  army.  The 
date  of  tbe  surreuder  at  Yorktowo. 

(12)  Peaob:  1783. 

its.  The  Terms  of  Peace  were  not  at  once  arranged.  It 
was  difficult  and  expensive  for  the  British  Government  to  obtain 
men  to  serve  in  America,  and  the  loss  of  Comwallis's  army  could 
not  be  made  up.  When  the  news  reached  London  the  ministry 
resigned,  and  Parliament  demanded  peace  so  decidedly  that  the 
king  gave  way.  Both  patties  agreed  to  cease  hostilities  and  ap- 
point commissioners  to  agree  on  terms.  The  British  atill  held 
New  York,  CharlcBton,  and  Savannah,  and  the  Americans  were  en- 
camped near  those  places ;  but  there  were  no  more  battles. 

2M.  The  Final  Treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  1783.  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent, with  Canada  as  a  boundary  on  the  north,  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  west,  and  Florida,  extending  west  to  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
south.  Spain  owned  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  called 
Louisiana  (§  158);  and  Great  Britain  now  transferred  to  her  Florida 
also.  The  United  States  thns  had  Gr.'at  Britain  a 
the  north,  and  Spain  on  the  south  and  west. 

Tbe  treaty  nlso  secured  tbe  right  of  Americaas  to  flsb  on  the  New- 
foundlnod  Banks. 

SftS.  The  American  Army  was  now  disbanded,  having  been  paid 
principally  in  promises.  Officers  and  men  retired  to  their  homes 
very  mach  dissatisfied  with  their  unjust  treatment  by  Congress  and 
the  country.  Washington  then  appeared  before  Congress  at  An- 
napolis and  resigned  his  commission.  The  British  evacuated  Savan- 
nah in  July,  1782,  Charleston  in  the  following  December,  and  New 

lei.  Wlial  li  sold  oi 
What  wafl  the  Bfteot  o[  tne  news  in  iy 
Kcm  the  poBltions  of  the  British  andi. _ 

tM.  When  naa  the  treat;  ol  peue  madef  What  did  QreiLt  Britain  acknowl- 
edfeF  What  irere  the  boundaries  of  ths  United  Stat«B?  What  Is  said  of  Loulsjana 
andFJarida*    What  vere  Che  neiidiborB  of  the  United  Htateaf 

g«6.  What  Is  Bald  of  the  dIabandinK  ot  the  annyf  Where  did  WanlilnBtfin 
resfen  hla  oommlMilont  Wlat  oilles  were  evacuated  V  the  Bltleht  What  pobtf 
did  tbav  mriiHe  tn  AVA/-iiji.b«*  '  * 
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York  City,  their  last  post  on  the  coast,  Norember  26,  1763.  But 
they  refuBed  to  evacuate  the  torts  sorth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
held  them  for  some  twelve  jeare  longer  (§  310). 

266.  The  ExpwuM  of  llie  war  canuot  be  exactly  elated.  Those  of 
tbe  Uuiled  Statcij  liavc  beeu  ealimated  at  |136.000.000  in  specie.  Tlje 
debt  of  Greal  Biilaiu  was  mcreased  duriue  Uie  war  about  |ei0,0O0.OOO. 
Tbe  BritiBh  forces  in  Ilie  whole  of  Nnrib  Americu  probably  never  at  any 
ooe  time  exceeded  40,000  meti;  and  tlie  American  regular  troops  Trcre 
about  tbe  same  number.  Moat  of  ibe  larger  American  armies  were 
made  up  of  minute-nieLi  or  militia,  wlio  lemained  in  tlie  service  but  a 

267.  The  Tories. — During  the  war,  most  of  the  States  had 
passed  laws  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  persons  who  had  taken  the 
British  side.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  many  of  the  Tories 
retired  from  the  United  States  with  the  British  troops ;  those  from 
the  North  going  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  those  from  the 
South  to  tbe  West  Indies,  Some  of  them  returned,  years  after- 
ward, without  hindrance,  after  the  angry  feelings  excited  by  the 
war  had  died  away. 

868.  The  Laadlnf  Evanta  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  as  follows; 

1776-6;    Prlnidpally  in  New  England  and  Canada §  193 

17TS:  Lexington;  American  success  (April  19). ..  184 

Tloonderoga;  American  success  (May  10). .  300 

Bunker  Hill;  British  success  (June  17) 107 

Quebec;  British  Buccesa  (December  31). ...  201 
1776;   EvncuatloQ  of  Buslon;   American   success 

(March  17) 109 

Fort  Moultrie,   S.  C;   American    success 

(JuneS8) 204 

Dbolaba-tioh  of  lNt>i;FEflDi;HGE,  Jul;  4. .  206 

1776-7-    Ptincipallj  in  the  MiddU  Stale* 210 

1776;  Long  Island;  British  success  (August  S7).. .  210 
Evacuation  of  New  York;   British  success 

(Sepieraber  16) 210 

Washington's  New  Jersey  retreat;   British 

success 311 

Trenton ;  American  i^uccfsb  (December  36).  218 

1777;  Princeton;  American  success  (January  8). .  818 

British  army  trausfened  to  Chesapeake  Bay  316 

M4.  What  in  natd  of  Che  American  eTpensfsT  Of  the  Brttieh  eiptneeBT  Of  the 
armfen  on  both  sides! 

il7.  What  laws  had  been  passed  by  tJie  States*  Whither  dtd  tbe  Tories  retlref 
Bid  any  of  them  retornt 

it».  [Looat«  the piacex named. 1  Qive the  leading  events otlTTS.  OllTlt.  The 
location  of  the  war  in  177«-a  The  leadine  etenis  of  tlTB  in  the  Middle  Slates.  Of 
inr.  outside  of  Bureoyae's  Invasion  Of  Biinroyne's  InvasiOD  in  im.  Of  VTK. 
Thelocatlonof  tbe  war  In  1778-81.  The  leadineerpntof  1778.  The  iBadinj?  events 
0(1778.    OflTSO,    Of  1781  in  the  Carolinae.    (tf  ITO  In  Vtginia.    0(178*.    OI17S8. 
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1777-8;     Principally  in  the  Middle  Slalet §  210 

1777:  Brauilywiiie;Briti8liBuccess(3eptemberll)  317 

G«rmanU)wn;  Britisli  succees  (October  4). .  217 

BurgoyDe's  invasioa 819 

Beuuinztun;  Amerlcaa  success  (August  IS)  331 

BemiBUeiglits:  drawn  baiile  (September  10)  238 

Stillwater;  Americiia  success  (October  7), .  233 
Bui^oyne's    surreuderj    Ameiican  success 

(October  17) 333 

American  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  318 

1778:  Treaty  Willi  Prance  (February  8) 237 

Britiab  retreat  from  PliDadelpbia;  American 

success  (June  18) 329 

Honmoutb;  drawn  battle  (Juue  38) 329 

Wyoming;  miissacre  by  tbe  Brliislt  (July  4).  333 

1778-81:  Principally  in  Ibe  »i'il^n  61'tUi 346 

1778:   Capture  of  Savannab;  Brltisb  succi-ss  (De- 
cember 39) 245 

1779:   Conquest  of  Ghiorgia;  British  success 247 

Attaclcon  Savannah;  British  success  (Sep. 

tember) 345 

Stony    Point,    N.   Y.;    AmericiiQ    success 

(July  15) 288 

1780:  Capture   of    Cliarleston ;    Biitish   eucceBS 

(May  12) 248 

Conquest  of  South  Carolina;  British  success  349 
Arrival  of  the  French  army  at  Newport, 

R.  I.  (July  10) 258 

Camden;  Britisii  success  (August  16) 350 

Arnold's  treason,  N.  Y.  (September) 389 

King's  Mountain;  American  success  (Octo- 
ber 7) 261 

Qreeue  takes  comraanil  in  the  South SnO 

1781:  Cowpens;  American  success  (January  17)..  353 

Greene's  retreat  across  Nortit  CarolinR .  253 

Q-uilford     Court-house;      British    success 

(March  15) 254 

Hobkirk's  Hill;  British  success  (April  25)..  355 
Eutaw   Springs;   British    success  (Septem- 
bers)   355 

End  of  the  war  io  lUe  South 266 

Invasion  ol  Viiginia  by  Arnold  and  Corn. 

waHU 256 

Washington's  army  transferred  to  Virginia  261 
Capture  of  Yorktown;  American  success 

(October  19) 262 

1782:        Suspension  of  hostilities 263 

1763:        Peace  (September  8) 364 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  CONFEDERATION:  1781-88. 

269.  Alazaadw  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  was  born  in  the  West 

Indies  in  17S7.    He  was  noted  foi 
liis  mental   powers   from   e,  veir 
early  age.    He  had  bardi;  left  col- 
lege wlieo  he  became  aide-de-camp 
and  trusted  frieud  of  Wasbingtoii, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
political   writers.       He    was    but 
tbirty-two  jyeurs  of  age  when  be 
was  recognized  as  the  ablest  mem- 
ber of   Ibe   Federal    Convention, 
and  wrote  in  tbe  Bkderalitt  those 
papers  on  tbu  Constitution  which 
all   lawyers   have   sioce   tuken   as 
masterpieces.      He  was  Wasliing- 
:  ton's  Secretary   of   Uie  Treasury, 
':.  aud  brought  the  country  out  of  its 
:  money  troubles.     In  1804,  he  was 
^  shot  and  killed,  at  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  in  a,  duel  which  Aaron  Burr, 
then  Vice  President,  had  forced 
.  „  upon  him. 

(1)  The  Failurb  of  the  Confederation. 

270.  The  Continental  Confress  had  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  throughout  the  war.  It  had  never  received  any  author- 
ity to  govern  the  country ;  as  far  aa  it  governed  at  all,  it  did  so 
because  the  niass  of  the  people  consented  to  allow  it  to  govern, 
and  because  those  who  disliked  its  government  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  it  The  people  had  given  authority  to  their  State 
governments,  by  forming  State  constitutions,  and  thus  the  State 


miy  direct  authnrity  which  eh»p«opte  had 
jriyen  lor  (covemingr  >viiat  were  me  evils  of  puch  a.  j^overainent?  How  did  "'  ' 
power  of  CoDgreBs  etow  less!  How  was  It  that  the  States  w^re  ahle  (o  V^Ue  pov 
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govemmente  had  Bomelhing  to  show  for  their  claims  to  govern 
their  States.  Congress  had  nothing  to  show ;  it  only  existed  be- 
cause the  States  hod  »ent  delegates  to  it,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
they  woald  continue  to  do  so.  Now,  such  a  goveniraent  was 
really  no  government;  and,  as  Hamilton  once  said,  '*  a  nation  with- 
out a  national  government  is  an  awful  spectacle."  People  obeyed 
it  when  they  chose  to  obey  it,  and  disobeyed  it  when  they  chose 
to  disobey  it,  which  was  more  commonly  the  case;  and  no  one  felt 
safe  in  thinking  of  the  future.  Congress  was  the  only  means  to 
unite  the  States,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  obeyed  cheerfully  as 
long  as  the  danger  from  the  British  was  pressing ;  but,  as  that 
danger  grew  less,  the  State  governments  began  to  seize  more  and 
more  of  the  power,  until  very  little  was  left  to  Congress.  As  the 
State  governments  appointed  the  delegates  to  Congress,  and  could 
recall  them  at  any  time,  the  delegates  soon  came  to  do  nothing 
more  than  obey  their  State  governraente.  Thus  the  Continental 
Congress  became  almost  powerless  after  1778, 

27L  A  Flan  of  OOTemment,  called  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, was  agreed  upon  by  Congress  in  1777.  The  Articles  stated 
exactly  what  powers  were  to  be  given  to  Congress,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  further  interferences  hy  the  State  governments.  They  were 
not  to  go  into  force  until  all  the  States  sliould  agree  to  them. 
Twelve  of  the  States  agreed  within  the  next  two  years,  but  Mary- 
land refused  to  do  so  until  March  1,  1781.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation then  went  into  force.  The  cause  of  this  long  delay  was 
in  disputes  abont  the  western  territory. 

Franklin  had  laid  a  plan  of  government  before  Congress  in  1775, 
but  it  was  not  adopted. 

272.  The  Bonndaries  of  the  States  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  The  king  had  given  western  boundaries  to  six  of  them. 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland ;  and  these  could  not  expect  to  eitend  farther 
westward.  New  York  claimed  to  have  no  western  boundary;  but 
was  willing  to  be  bounded  as  at  present.     The  remaining  sii 

»J1.  ■What  plan  of  government  was  aereed  upon  by  CongrBSs!  What  was  it* 
objeccf  When  was  It  to  go  Into  force!  What  was  the  delay  in  the  agreement  of 
the  fltaMsT    What  wsa  the  cause  of  JCF 

871.  What  !s  said  of  State  bnnndarles?  Which  States  had  fixed  western  bonn- 
dariesl  What  la  said  of  New  Yorkr  Of  the  remainiog  sin  States!  How  did  the 
UlsBJasIpplBiTercutolItbelrclalmsr    What  did  thejBtlUclalml 
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Stales,  Masaachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vii^nia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  at  first  supposed  to  extend  westward  to 
the  Pacific  (§25).  When  Louisiana  {§  158)  was  transferred  to  Spain 
in  1763,  the  western  clwma  of  these  colonies  were  cut  oS  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  But  they  alill  claimed  that  they  extended  west 
as  far  as  the  Missiaaippl 

273.  Ta*  Claim  of  Tirginift  was  the  most  extraordinary  ot  all  (g  83). 
The  other  Stales  wliicli  claimed  to  extend  lo  tlie  Mississippi  were 
bounded  by  parallel  liut^s  on  llie  north  and  south,  so  that  tliey  grew  no 
wilier  as  they  extended  westward.  Put  Virgioia  claimed  that  her 
northern  boundary  ran  norlliwest  instead  of  west,  so  thai  her  territory 
constantly  widened  as  it  left  the  coast.  She  thus  claimed  the  whole  of 
tlie  territory  now  in  the  States  ot  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iliinoia, 
Hichigan.  and  Wisconsin.  The  claims  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut crossed  tliose  of  Virginia  nnd  conflicted  with  them. 

271.  These  TTestem  Claims  seemed  nnfouudcd  and  highly 
unjust  to  the  States  whose  western  boundaries  were  fixed  already. 
Those  States  asserted,  first,  that  the  ting  by  forbidding  the  sale  of 
lands  west  of  the  Alleghanios  had  fix  d   1  n    ins  as  a  west- 

em  boundary  for  all  the  colonies  not  f  n  ly  h  dcd ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  all  the  States  had  togeth  w  1  ern  territory 
from  Great  Britain,  and  should  all  ow  h  The  result  was  a 
general  confusion,  some  of  the  States  11  g  1  d  the  west,  and 
quarrelling  with  each  other  where  th  1  fl  ct«d,  and  the 
rest  of  the  States  crying  ont  against  h  w  gf  1  sa  of  such  sales. 
Maryland,  the  State  most  determined  fused  to  agree 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nn  I  ssu  a  w  re  given  that 
these  western  claims  would  he  surrendered. 

275.  Land  Cesgloiig.^New  York  gave  up  her  western  claims  to 
theUnited  States  in  iTSO.andCongressearneatlyrequested  the  other 
States  to  do  likewise.  In  1784  Virginia  gave  up  her  claim  north 
of  the  Ohio,  Massachusetts  in  178.5,  Connecticut  in  1786.  South 
Carolinagaveupher  western  claims  in  1787,  North  Carolina  in  1790, 
and  Geoi^ia  in  1802.  These  cessions  gave  the  United  States  a 
lai^  western  territory  (§  294).     Connecticut  retained  and  sold  a 

87S.  What  if  sata  of  (he  claim  of  VIrelnia  •    How  did  It  differ  from  thoBO  uf 
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large  etrip  of  land  io  northeastern  Ohio,  along  Lake  Erie,  which 
has  ever  since  been  spoken  of  as  the  Western  Reserve. 

Massaclnisctts  also  olaimcd  a  part  of  New  Tork,  and  Neiv  York 
bought  iiS  ibe  claim.  CoimeciicuL  also  claimed  Ihe  nortliera  part  of 
Peimeylvanii;,  llie  Wyoming  Betlldineot.  but  Uiis  claim  was  given  up. 

27tt.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  found  to  be  vorthlew 
as  soon  as  tlicy  were  put  into  eficct.  There  was  to  be  one  gov- 
crniog  body,  Congress,  and  it  was  to  hare  no  power  to  laj  taxes, 
regulate  commerce,  or  punish  law-breaking.  It  could  only  advise 
the  States  to  do  so,  and  the  States  soon  came  to  pay  little  attention 
to  the  advice  of  Congress,  so  that  Congresa  conld  get  no  money  to 
pay  the  debts  of  tlie  country,  or  even  the  interest  Strong  State* 
passed  laws  which  injured  the  people  of  weaker  States,  and  there 
was  no  power  to  hinder  them.  Great  Britain  injured  and  oppressed 
American  commerce,  and  Congress  had  no  power  to  take  any 
means  to  oblige  her  to  stop  her  offensive  measures. 

277.  ShafB'  Bebelllon. — The  people  had  expected  prosperity 
to  come  with  peace,  but  they  were  bitterly  disa[1|iointed.  Little 
business  was  done  ;  every  one  was  trying  to  collect  debts,  and  no 
one  had  money  to  pay ;  and  the  people  were  growing  poorer  and 
desperate.  In  the  winter  of  1786-7,  Massachusetts  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  suppressing  an  insnrrection  of  the  poorer  farmers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  around  Worcester  and  Springfield.  They 
wished  to  stop  the  further  collection  of  debts  by  the  courts.  The 
affair  is  usually  called  Sliays'  Rebellion,  from  the  name  of  the 
leader,  Daniel  Shays.  Other  States  were  afraid  of  similar  out- 
breaks, and  they  knew  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  help  them. 

278.  A  Chaise  of  GoTemment  was  often  proposed,  but  at  first 
there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  it  The  agreement  had  been 
made  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  to  he  changed  in 
the  least  unless  all  the  States  should  consent  Whenever  a  change 
was  proposed,  in  order  to  give  Congress  more  power,  some  State 
refused  to  consent,  and  the  plan  fell  through.     Men  became  dia- 

)(  OjHEresB  and  its  lack 
i    Of  Great  Britain  and 

jr.  How  had  tlie  people   bpen  rtisnppoinlod?     What  was  tlierr  condltinn 
the  wai  r    What  I?  eaid  of  Shays'  Rebellion  and  ita  ohject!    What  wftg  the 
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conned;  many  began  to  regret  ttie  Revolution;  and  Bome  eveii 
fell  to  talking  of  a  monarchy,  with  Washington  as  king. 

This  DOtion  of  a  monarcliy  had  been  propoaed  to  Washington  tn  1783 
by  some  ut  Ihe  aimy  officers;  bat  lie  bad  rejected  it  nith  indignation. 

(2)  Formation  op  the  Constitotios. 
239.  The  Leading  Men  of  the  Country,  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Madison,  and 

others,  were  busily 
writing  letters  to 
one  another,  and 
comparing   views. 
They   all     agreed 
that    some    new 
way  of  forming  a 
government  mast 
be  tried,  and  that 
a    conventdon    of 
Stal«       delegates 
would  do  the  work 
better  than  Con- 
gress or  the  State 
legislatures      bad 
done  it    The  first 
attempt  was  made 
to  hold  a  conven- 
tion at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  at  the  call  of  Virginia;  but  only  five 
States   sent   delegates,  and    nothing  was   done.     The  next  yeai 
brought  better  success.     Congress  approved  the  call  for  a  conven- 
tion, and  twelve  States  appointed  delegates  to  it,  Rhode  Island 
alone  refusing. 

280.  The  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  Uay, 
1787,  and  chose  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
as  its  presiding  officer.     Each  State  seems  to  have  taken  care  to 

879.  What  were  thn  IpaillnK  men  doine?    In  wbst  did  they  agree!    What  la 
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Bend  as  repreeentativea  its  ablest  men,  and  the  convention  mast  be 
considered  oae  of  the  most  disUnguiHhed  bodies  of  men  that  evei 
met.  For  four  montha  it  held  meetings,  ai^ued,  and  settled  diffi- 
culties in  secret  session,  and  many  times  it  almost  broke  up  with- 
oat  accomplishing  anything.  Finally,  however  (September  17, 
1787),  it  agreed  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
adjourned.  The  Constitution  was  to  go  into  force  when  approved 
by  the  conventions  of  nine  States  (§287). 

Most  of  the  difficulties  came  from  what  were  lljen  "  amall  States" 
— New  York,  New  Hampsliire,  New  Jersey,  Utlnware,  and  Mary. 
land.  They  wished  to  give  as  little  power  as  possible  lo  tbe  general 
governmeDt,  tor  fear  it  aliould  oppress  and  injure  tliem.  This  difficulty 
was  removed  by  providing  for  a  tienate,  in  which  each  State  should  bave 
an  equal  repreaentatiou.  and  by  making  the  consent  of  the  Senate  neces- 
sary for  tbe  passage  of  laws.  The  States  aoutb  oF  Virginia  also  wished 
to  continue  the  alave-tmde,  and  this  was  agreed  Co  for  twenty  years. 

281.  The  Constitation  provided  for  a  general  government 
which  should  have  power  to  act,  and  not  to  simply  advise  the 
States.  It  was  to  be  in  three  departments :  a  legislative  depart- 
ment, or  Congress,  to  make  laws ;  an  executive  department,  the 
President  and  his  officers,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  laws  made 
by  Congress;  and  a  judiciary  department,  the  Federal  courts,  to 
decide  disputed  questions  under  the  laws.  The  Constitution  was 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  be  obeyed  by  the  general 
government,  State  governments,  and  people.  If  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  were  disobeyed,  the  general  government  was  to  punish 
tbe  offence:  Congress  was  to  determine  the  punishment;  the 
President's  officers  were  to  arrest  the  offender;  and  the  Federal 
courts  were  to  try  him.  But  the  punishment  was  always  to  be  de- 
termined by  Congress,  before  the  offence  was  committed. 

3S3.  Tlie  Legislative  Department,  or  Inw-makiiig  power,  wns  given 
to  Congress,  composed  of  two  braiiehes.  llie  Senate  and  the  House  o( 
Representatives.  Senatnra  were  to  serve  for  six  years,  and  each  State, 
large  or  small,  was  lo  choose  two.  Representatives  were  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  States  accordir^  lo  population, 
large  States  choosing  more,  and  small  States  fewei'.  Tbe  two  Houses 
together  were  to  lay  taxes,  borrow  money,  regulate  commerce,  coin 
money,  eatat>lish  postoffices,  declare  war.  raise  and  support  armies  and 

9M.  wliiir.  riid  Uie  ConBtlCution  proilde  Cor!    What  were  Ittitlireedepartiiieiittir 
.he  supreme  law r    How  were  olTencea  against  it  to  tX!  punlshedt 
jnishment  to  he  rtpteonlufld! 
IS  said  ot  the  lejtialatlve  di-psrlment?    OfSenatora?    Of  Eepresen- 
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DavleB,  and  employ  militia  to-suppress  Inanrrectioos;  and  tbe  States 
were  now  forbidden  to  do  any  of  ttittse  tbings,  except  to  lay  their  own 
tnxes,  borrow  for  tliemselves,  and  employ  tbeir  own  militia.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  a  niHJontj  of  eacb  House  was  to  beenougli  to  pass  a  law;  but, 
when  tbe  President  aliould  veto  (object  to)  a  bill  within  ten  days  after 
its  passage,  a  two-tbirds  vote  of  each  House  was  necessary  to  make  it  a 
law  (§478).  Treaties  made  by  the  President  were  lo  Ije  approved  by 
two  lliirds  of  lUe  Senate  before  going  into  effect. 

2B3.  The  EzaontiTB  QepartniaDt,  or  power  to  execute  the  laws  made 
by  Congress,  was  given  to  a  Piesident,  chosen  for  four  years  by  electors 
whoni  the  people  were  to  choose  (§3S8),  He  was  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  tbe  army  and  navy,  and  to  appoint  most  of  the  public  officers; 
but  most  of  the  appointments  were  not  to  be  good  until  conQrmcd  by 
the  Senate.  If  be  himself  shoidd  misbehave,  he  was  to  be  impeached 
(accused)  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  If 
be  should  be  convicted  and  removed,  or  s)iould  die.  resign,  or  be  unable 
to  perfurm  his  duties,  the  Vice  President  was  to  take  his  place,  and  be- 
come President.  Except  in  this  case,  tlie  Vice  President  was  merely  to 
preside  over  the  Senate,  without  voting,  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

3B4.  The  Jadieiary  Deputmant,  or  power  to  interpret  tbe  laws  made 
by  Congresa,  was  given  lo  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  should  establish.  The  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  and  were  to  hold  office  for  life,  except  in  case  of 
misconduct.  Whenever  an  oHence  should  be  committed  against  a  law 
of  Congress,  or  whenever  the  meaning  of  a  law  should  be  in  doubt,  or 
whenever  it  was  claimed  that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  power 
to  pass  tbe  lnw,  the  cnse  was,  generally,  lo  be  Ined  first  and  decided  by 
the  inferior  courts.  It  either  party  was  dissatisfied  with  tbe  decision, 
be  could  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final. 

286.  Othsr  reatttrec^Three  fifths  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  counted 
in  calculating  tbe  population  for  Representatives.  Runaway  slaves 
were  to  be  arrested  in  the  States  to  which  they  should  fiee.  Congress 
was  to  govern  the  territory  of  tbe  United  States,  and  admit  new 
States  to  be  formed  from  it.  Three  fourths  of  the  States  could  change 
the  Constitution  by  Amendments.  Eacti  State  was  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  a  republican  form  of  government. 

286.  Formation  of  Parties. — When  the  Constitution  came  to 
be  discussed  bj  the  people,  before  the  election  of  the  conventjona 
to 'decide  upon  it,  two  opposing  political  parties  were  at  once 
formed.     The  people  had  hitherto  known  very  little  of  any  gov- 


SSS.  What  Is  Bald  of  the  einnitive  department!  Of  the  VregMent'i  powersf 
What  was  to  be  done  if  he  shniild  inlHbtilmve!  If  he  should  be  removed  in  uiy 
way?    What  was  the  Vioe-PreBident'auHUEddutyt 

SSI.  What  is  Bald  of  the  jiidli^larj  dRpartmenlT  Of  the  appointment  of  the 
JudBBSf    Of  the  duties  of  the  courts?    Of  the  rlRhl  of  appeal! 

*86,  What  pan  of  the  alaves  was  to  be  oounted  in  populatlnnf  What  is  said  oT 
runawaj  slaveB*  Of  the  territory  of  the  Uniled  States?  Of  AmendmentB?  What 
was  to  be  KUaranteed  tn  each  Stawf 

888.  How  were  parties  formed?    What  chanRe  ofpower  was  made  hy  the  Oon- 

■    What  la  said  ot  the  leadlne  men?    Of  the  Influence  of  Washington 
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emments  except  those  of  their  States,  and  the  Constitution  certwn- 
ly  cat  down  the  powers  of  the  States  very  much  in  giving  power  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Those  who  felt  that  the  new  Federal 
Government  was  absolutely  necessary  took  the  name  of  Federalists, 
and  supported  the  new  Constitution.  Those  who  liked  the  old 
State  governments  better  took  the  name  of  Anti-Federalists,  and  op- 
posed the  new  Constitution.  The  contest  lasted  for  nearly  a  year. 
Most  of  the  leading  men  were  Federalists  at  this  time,  and  the 
Anti-Federalists  had  but  two  great  leaders,  Samuel  Adams  and 
Patrick  Henry.  But  the  final  success  of  the  Federalists  was  main- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  supported  heartily  by  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin,  in  whom  the  people  had  great  faith. 

287.  The  Adoption  of  the  Constltntloii  was  assured  by  tha 
ratification  of  the  ninth  State,  New  Hampshire,  in  Jime,  1788. 
There  were  still  four  States  left  Two  of  them,  New  York  and 
Virginia,  ratified  soon  afterward  ;  the  other  two,  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  ratify,  and  tho  Constitntion  went  into 
force  without  their  assent.  The  last  two  States  had  issued  paper 
money,  and  disliked  tlie  Constitution,  which  forbade  any  State  to 
do  so  in  future.  The  opposition  in  other  States  came  from  a  fear 
that  the  new  Federal  Government  was  given  too  much  power.  To 
remove  this  objection,  the  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion were  adopted  and  ratified  in  ifQl  (§  300). 

288.  Preparations  for  Inanguralion. — As  soon  as  the  ninth 
State  bad  ratified  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ation appointed  March  4,  1789,  as  the  day  on  which  the  new  gov- 
ernment should  go  into  operation,  and  New  York  City  as  the  place. 
It  also  named  a  day  on  which  the  people  should  choose  electors, 
and  another  day  on  which  the  electors  should  meet  in  their  States 
and  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  When  the  votes  of 
the  electors  were  opened  and  counted,  it  was  found  that  each  of 
them,  sixty-nine  in  number,  had  cast  one  of  his  two  votes  for 
Washington,  so  that  Washington  became  President  by  a 
vote.     Thirty-four  of  the  electors  had  cast  their  second  v 


tbemt    HOH  was  this  obJectloQ  r 
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John  Adams,  and  he  became  Yice-PreBident,  as  this  was  the  nest 
largest  vote  to  Washington's.  From  this  time,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  did  little  or  nothing  farther.  All  men  were  waiting 
anitionsly  to  see  whether  the  new  government  was  to  he  good  or 
bad. 


(3)  State  of  the  Country. 

280.  The  Conntrj  was  still  very  poorly  settled,  and  the  whole 
of  it  did  not  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  single  State  of 
New  York  in  1880.  There  were  hardly  any  important  towns  ei- 
cept  on  the  coast,  and  none  of  these  were  snch  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  cities.  The  largest  American  cities  of  that  time, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  had  hardly 
more  than  20,000  persons  in  any  of  them,  and  other  towns  were 
only  small  collections  of  houses.  The  streets  were  poorly  paved, 
dirt,y,  and  hardly  lighted  at  night.  Some  of  the  houses  were  iaige 
and  well  furnished,  but  none  of  them  had  the  conveniences  that 
are  so  common  now.  There  were  no  lucifer- matches,  no  gas,  none 
of  the  modern  oil-lamps,  and  water  was  everywhere  carried  from 
the  town  pump  or  well.  The  richest  people  labored  under  diffi- 
culties which  are  hardly  known  now,  and  the  life  of  the  poor  was 
very  hard. 

The  life  of  the  poor  man  was  made  still  harder  than  now  because 
of  the  law  oF  imprisonment  for  debt.  He  wlio  owed  money  and  was 
unable  to  pay  coald  be  arrested  and  kept  in  prison,  wbile  liia  wife  uid 
children  were  left  to  care  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could. 

290.  The  People  generally  lived  outside  of  the  cities,  on  farms, 
where  life  was  still  harder  than  in  the  cities.  It  was  not  easy  to 
work  with  wooden  ploughs,  and  without  any  of  the  farming  tools 
and  machinery  which  have  since  been  introduced ;  and  the  farmer 
who  raised  more  than  he  wanted  found  it  difficult  to  sell.  Every- 
thing used  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  even  their  clothing,  was 
made  at  home;   and  a  New  England  farmer  usually  spent  very 

B8V.  Wbat  Is  said  at  the  papulation  ol  the  couDtirr  or  Its  towns  and  clKeat 
OftheBtreela!    01  the  houaaif    Of  their  conveniences?    Of  lltBin  BBnerelf 

ggo.  Where  did  most  or  the  MODle  live?  What  were  some  o(  the  difficulties  of 
farmings    What  did  the  d 
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little  money  during  the  year  for  things  not  produced  on  his  farm. 
In  the  Middle  States  and  the  Sonth  life  was  easier,  for  crops  cost 
less  labor,  and  were  easily  sold  for  ready  money ;  but  even  here 
the  farm  or  plantation  grew  almost  everything  that  vras  used 
Newspapers  and  books  were  very  scarce ;  there  were  hardly  any 
amusements,  except  hunting  and  fishing;  and  life  consisted  mainly 
in  work  and  rest 

291.  TraTellingr  was  slow,  difficult,  and  often  dangerous. 
Along  the  coast,  sailing-vessels  were  the  usual  means  of  travel, 
and  the  least  difficulty  with  the  wind  might  delay  the  traveller  for 
weeks.  The  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany  often  required  two 
weeks.  The  stage-coaches  were  alow  and  clumsy.  They  took  from 
two  to  three  days  (as  many  days  as  the  railroad  takes  hours)  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  week  to  go  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad ;  there  were  hardly 
any  bridges;  and  the  rivers  were  crossed  by  means  of  clumsy  and 
dangerous  flat-boats.  There  was  more  danger  then  in  a  voyage 
from  New  York  City  to  Brooklyn  or  New  Jersey  than  there  is 
now  in  a  voyage  of  some  considerable  length. 

202.  Settlement  had  not  yet  spread  far  from  the  coast  Be- 
yond Schenectady,  the  whole  State  of  New  York  was  still  an  In- 
dian hunting-ground.  The  great  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  almost  unknown.  Along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
the  country  was  settled  only  up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  that 
fiow  into  the  Atlantic.  Between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missis- 
uppi,  the  whole  country  was  a  wilderness,  excepting  the  few  settle- 
ments in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (§1S0).  The  northwest  was 
almost  entirely  an  Indian  territory;  and  Ohio  and  the  present 
States  northwest  of  it  were  less  known  than  our  Pacific  Territories 
are  now. 

283,  Land  CompaalM  led  the  way  in  the  settlement  of  tbe  northwest. 
Most  of  ibem  were  inaiie  up  of  former  soldiers  of  the  Hevolution,  wlio 
wislied  to  settle  in  Ohio  and  found  it  safer  to  unite  for  mutual  protection 
against  tbe  Indians.    Oneof  the  first  of  these,  liie  Ohio  Company,  was 


fl91.  What  <a  saii  at  travelUogf  0(  satUng-Tesselaf  Ot  staeeHWacliesr  Ot 
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formed  In  17B7;  «nd,  In  order  to  give  it  encouragement,  Ibe  Congress  ot 
tbe  Con  fed  emtio  a  parsed  tlie  Ordiuauce  oF  1787,  wliicli  was  cuiiflrmed 
by  ConEresa  under  (iie  Cunstilution.  Tlie  company  begun  (lie  settle- 
ment ofOliio  iu  tbe  following  year,  at  Marietia.  Citicinnati,  at  first 
called  LosanliTille.  was  fouuded  m  tbe  same  year  (1788). 

291.  The  Ordlnuiee  of  1787  provided  for  tlie  government  of 
the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  (§  275).  Slavery  was  for- 
ever forbidden  in  this  Territory.  Ali  the  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy 
entire  religious  freedom,  trial  by  jury,  and  equal  political  and  civil 
pdviieges;  and  common  schools  wer?  to  be  supported  and  en- 
couraged. The  Territory  was  to  be  governed  by  persona  appointed 
by  CoDgresa  while  the  population  was  small ;  but  was  to  be  formed 
into  five  States  as  population  should  increase.  These  States  were 
then  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  be  equal  with  the  original  thirteen 
States  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  ordi- 
dance  (or  law)  on  which  have  been  gradually  formed  the  five  pow- 
erful and  growing  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wiscon^n.  Its  provisions  have  been  the  rule  for  other  Territories 
also,  except  that  until  1820  slavery  was  not  forbidden  in  any  other 
Territory  (§  426).  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  had  such 
an  unpleasant  experience  as  colonists  that  they  seem  to  have 
learned  to  deal  wisely  and  generously  with  their  own  colonists. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  have  had  no  such  difficulties  with 
their  western  colonists  as  Great  Britain  had  with  her  American 
colonies. 

SVPPLEUEiriABT  Qdbbtionb. 

Loofttloni .^Locate  tlie  Mississippi  River ;  the  Apegliany  Mountains; 
Worcester,  Mass,;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Animpulia,  Md.;  Pbiladelpbia; 
New  York  City;  Boston,  Mass.;  ClmrlestoQ,  S.  C;  Albany,  N,T.; 
Scheneclady,  N.  Y. 

Rbyibw. — When  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  agreed  upon  by 
Confess!  When  <1id  they  go  into  forcef  What  Blale  caused  Ibe 
delay!  What  was  tbe  yenr  of  Sbays"  BebellionT  0(  the  Federal  Con- 
vention? Of  tbe  adoption  of  the  Constitution?  Of  tbe  inauguration 
of  the  new  govetrimeut?  Who  was  chosen  President?  Vice  President! 
Name  the  States  since  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory?  Under 
what  ordinance! 


'!de?    What  did  ft  provide  ai  to 

,. '    Ab  to  Che  governoiBiit  of  the 

<  new  dtHtesf    What  States  have  been  formed  under  this  ordi- 
Imitaledr    How  did  the  United  BMt>ia  and  areat  Biltala 
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296.  The  LMdlng  EvMiti  of  this  period  were  aa  follows; 

1781-9:  The  Confederation 

1781 :  The  Articles  of  Confederation  go  into  force. 

1783;  Peace  with  Great  Britain 

1784:  Land  cession  by  Virginia 

1786:  The  Aunapolia  Convention 

Siiajs'  Kebellion 

1787:  Tbe  Federui  Convention  forma  the  Constitulion. . 

Tiie  Ordinance  of  1787  adopted 

1788:  BatiBcation  of  the  CoDstiiutioD 

Bettlemeot  begun  in  Oliio 

1789:  The  ConstitutioD  goes  into  foi'ce 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
WASHINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1788^1787. 

Qeoboe  Wasbihoton,  Vo.,  FreHldent.  John  Aoxna,  Uass.,  Vice-President. 

296.  Oeorge 

aod  died  at  Mo  , 

t328).  He  was  iu  liis  youtli  a  land-surveyor,  but  was  soon  called  into 
e  service  of  his  Stale  (g  145).  From  tliat  time  bis  life  was  a  part  ol 
our  history.  He  was  in  succession  commander-in -cliief  of  the  Bevoiu- 
tionary  ai-mies,  Fresideut  of  the  Federal  CnuveDtioii,  and  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  these  positions  it  is  evident  now  thai  the 
country  could  not  have  spared  him;  aud  yet  he  look  each  of  them  with 
the  greatest  unwilliagiiess,  and  willi  the  anxious  feur  Ihut  he  would 
prove  a  failure.  His  political  opponents  were  always  dissatisfied  timt 
the  peijpie  would  obstinately  accept  his  decision  raliier  than  tlieir  ai'gu- 
ments.  No  man  ever  received  a  more  confldiug  affection  from  hia 
people,  or  better  deserved  it. 

293.  Inangnratlon. — The  new  government  was  to  have  been 
organized  at  New  York  City,  March  4, 1789;  but  travelling  was  so 
slow  and  difficult  that  the  members  of  Congress  from  distant  Slates 
did  not  arrive  for  several  weeks.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  had  arrived,  the  vot«a  of  the  electors  were  counted,  and 
Washington  was  notified  of  hia  election  as  President.  He  jour- 
neyed slowly  northward  from  Vii^inia  to  New  York  City,  receiv- 
ing hearty  greetings  from  the  towns  on  the  way  ;  and  was  sworn 
into  office,  April  30,  1789,  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  presence  of  Congress  and  a  great  number  of  other 
spectators. 

The  building  r'  Federal  Hall ")  in  which  Washington  was  sworn 
into  office  was  on  Wall  Street,  where  the  Sub- Treasury  now  stands. 

208.  The  Eleotoral  STitem.— The  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  are  not  elected  by  the  people.     Wheu  we  read  that 

see.  What  irere-the  leadiDg  eients  [d  WashlnrtonB  ilteJ 

897.  Whv  was  the  Inauguration  dolayeti?  TVhen  were  the  electoral  vote* 
counted!    wWt  is  nsld  ot  WashinKtoQ's  Journej'    Ot  hlB  Inauguration* 

SeS.  la  the  President  elected  liy  a  njajoi-lty  of  the  popular  vole!  How  are  ths 
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Is  lU  dlBadvantage?    What  Is  il«  advantager 
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a  caodidutu  lias  received  a  majority  of  seTeral  hundred  thousand  votes 
for  the  Presideucj,  it  meaos  oothing;  if  be  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  he  is  elected,  even  thcugh  bis  opponent  should  have 
more  popular  votes  tban  he.  Each  State  chooses  as  many  electors  as  it 
has  Benators  and  Representatives  logether;  and  whichever  party  gains  a 
majority  of  these  electors  secures  llie  President  and  Vice-Preatdent.  At 
first,  each  elector  merely  named  two  pcrBous,  and  the  highest  two  oames 
on  the  IIbI  of  thoae  voted  for  became  President  and  Vice-President.  In 
1804  (g  3S4).  this  was  changed  so  tbat  euicli  elector  votes  for  one  name 
for  President  and  one  for  Vice-President.  At  flrat,  too,  the  electors 
voted  for  whom  they  chose;  but  after  the  first  two  eleclions,  it  would 
have  been  considered  extremely  dishonorable  for  an  elector  to  vote  for 
any  one  but  the  men  nominated  by  bis  party.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
electoral  system  is  that  it  Is  not  easy  for  young  people  to  undersiaud 
it.  Its  advantage  is  that  cheating  in  one  Btat«  cannot  succeed  in  gain- 
ing more  than  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State;  if  the  President  were 
elected  by  popular  vote,  frauds  in  a  single  State  might  make  its  majority 
large  enough  to  change  the  whole  vote  of  the  country. 

Z9B.  Ths  Cabinet.— The  chief  officers  of  the  pKncipaL  departments 
are  called  the  Cabinet,  though  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  Conutitution. 
In  Washington's  time,  there  were  four  of  these  offices,  which  he  filled 
as  follows  ;  Secretary  of  State,  'I'homas  Jeffersan  |g  3^) ;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton  (g  288) ;  Secriitary  of  War,  Henry 
Knox,  of  Maasachu setts  ;  Attoruey-Oeneral,  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Navy  Department  was  added  in  n9«  (§321);  it  had  pre- 
viously  been  a  part  of  the  War  Department.  The  Post-ofBco  Depart- 
ment was  added  in  1829  ;  it  had  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Departineut.  In  1849,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  organized 
(S  539).  In  1870,  the  Department  of  Justice  was  made  an  independent 
department.  The  eighth  and  last  department,  that  of  Agriculture,  was 
added  in  1889,  so  that  there  are  now  eight  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

800.  Coi^ress  then  proceeded  to  pass  tiie  laws  necessary  to  put 
thenew  form  of  government  into  active  operation.  This  was  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  everything  had  to  be  done  anew ;  but 
it  was  done  so  skilfully  that  it  has  since  been  necessarj'  to  change  it 
very  little,  except  by  enlai^ing  its  operation.  While  tliis  work  was 
going  on,  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified  by  North  Carolina  in 
1789,  and  by  Khode  Island  in  1790  (§  387);  so  that  the  original 
thirteen  Stales  were  now  unanimous.  Twelve  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  proposed  by  Congress;  and  ten  of  thcni,  having 
been  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  became  a  part  of  the 
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CoDstitutioD.  Three  new  States  were  admitted  daring  Washing- 
ton's administratjons :  Termont  in  1791,  Kentucky  in  1792,  and 
Tennessee  in  1796. 

For  tbe  outline  Lisloryof  Vermont.  Bee§69:  of  Kentucky,  1 802;  of 
Tennessee,  §  303.    Tbe  ten  AmendmentB  are  in  Appeudix  11. 

301.  Tha  Law*  passed  by  tbe  first  two  Congresses  were  principally  for 
the  organ  iaation  of  tlie  government.  Tlielbreedepartmenta,  Stale,  Treas- 
ury and  War  (§299),  were  organized  in  1769,  and  tlie  duties  of  (Ueir  officers 
(Lnd  of  the  Actorney-Qeneral  were  carefully  marked  out.  Taxes  were  laid 
on  goods  brought  into  tbe  country,  in  order  to  provide  money  for  tbe  sup. 
port  of  the  goveminent.  Tbe  United  Slates  courts,  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  were  organized,  and  their  powers  and  duties  were  declared 
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(§284).  In  tbe  next  year  (1790)  alaw  was  passed  to  pay  in  fuUall  the  debts 
of  the  Confederation,  and  also  those  of  the  States.  The  national  capital 
was  fixed  for  ten  years  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  then  to  be  placed  on  the 
Potomac  River,  where  Washington  City  now  stands  (§825).  In  the 
next  year  (1791),  a  National  Bank  was  eslabltshed  at  Philadelphia,  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  out  Ibe  money  of  the  government.  In  179S,  a  mint  was 
established  at  Philadelphia,  to  coin  United  Slates  money;  andlawswere 
passed  to  improve  tbe  workings  of  the  Posl-offlce  Department.     By  this 

SOI.  What  was  tho  object  of  the  laws  of  the  flrat  two  Congreiiaes'  What  ie  nid 
of  the  departmeniBf  OfUuesT  Of  Ctie  courtHF  Of  tbe  debt*  Of  the  DStloual  capl- 
..,.    .^. .._.._...__,  ■.__._.    "- ■'-IB  miatl    Of  the  post-otBco!    What  iia»  tha  re- 
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time,  the  wheels  of  the  new  goTemment  were  fairly  in  motion ;  and  for 
the  first,  time  the  people  of  the  UniUid  Stales  were  really  governing 
themselves. 

802.  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  thelTnion  in  1792. 
Eeutucky  bad  been  part  of  Yirginia.     Tbe  first  account  of  it  was 
^ven  by  Tbiw.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  in  1768.    In  n«9  t§  160).  Boone  led 
tiie  wHy  in  settling  it.     Others  fallowed,  and 
in  1775  setctemenls  were  bugun  at  Boones- 
borougli  aud  Uarrodsburgh.    The  selltements 
were  at  first  merely  forts,  or  a  few  log-buusca 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  to  keep  on  the  lu- 
.  .  dians.     Kentucky  was  the  bun  ting-ground  of 

the  northwestern  Indlaus;  and  they  fought 
I  fiercely  againsl  the  white  settlers,  but  unsuc- 

cessfully. Louisville  was  founded  in  1778, 
Lexington  iu  1779,  and  Maysville  in  1784. 
Population  grew  rapidly,  awl  iu  1793,  with 
the  consent  of  Vir^nia,  the  "dark  and 
bloody  ground  "  of  iSntucky  became  a  sepa- 
Sbal  or  Kkntucrv,  rale  State.     The  Virpnia  settlers  had  taken 

their  slaves  with  them,  nnd  thus  Kentucky  entered  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
State.  Its  population  lias  increased  from  73,677  iu  1790  to  1,8S8,635  in 
1890.  Its  people  have  always  been  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture.  Its 
capital  is  Frankfort,  and  its  most  imporlautcity  is  Louisville,  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  tlie  Uniou,  haviug  a  population  of  161,005  Iu  1890. 
80S.  Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1796. 
Tennessee  hiid  been  part  of  North  Carolina.  In  1756,  the  British  built 
Fort  Loudoun,  near  where  Knoiville  now  stands,  and  a  few  settlers  ga- 
tberedaroundit.  Troublesin  North  Carolina, 
about  1771  (§100),  drove  more  settlers  over 
the  mountains  into  eastern  Tennessee.  These 
settled  along  the  Watauga  and  Holston  rivers, 
and  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  A 
few  pressed  farther  on  into  middle  Tennessee, 
and  Nashville  was  founded  in  1784.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Tennessee  settlers,  undei'  the  ' 
lead  of  John  Sevier,  revolted  and  formed  the 
separate  Stale  of  Franklin,  orFrankland;  but 
Norili  Carolina  succeeded  in  re-esiablishing 
her  aulhority.  In  1790.  she  ceded  Tennessee 
to  Ihe  United  States  (^275);  and  it  was  formed 
into  the  Southwest  Territory.  In  1796,  it  ^=^  **  TmNEii 
entered  the  Union  as  a  slave-State.  The  population  of  the  State  lias  in- 
creased  from  35.691  in  1790  to  1,767,518  iu  1890.  The  State  is  divided 
into  three  parts  by  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
which  cross  it.  The  leading  cities  are  Nashville  (the  capital),  in  middle 
Tennessee;  Memphis,  in  western  Tennessee;  and  Chattanooga,  in  east- 
eru  Tennessee.  The  people  are  mainly  eng^ed  In  agriculture;  but 
eastern  Tennessee  lias  large  mineral  resources,  wliich  are  not  yet  fully 
known,  and  have  not  been  properly  developed. 

tot.  What  State  was  admitted  la  l?%it  SOS.  What  State  was  admitted  Id  VM! 
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804.  FoUU«al  Contest  did  not  occur  for  some  time.  The 
An ti- Federalists  (g  286)  had  broken  up,  for  the  sudden  peace  and 
quiet  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitatiou  had  silenced 
all  opposition  to  it  But  many  of  those  who  had  been  Federalists 
began  to  be  alarmed  by  the  strength  shown  by  the  new  govern- 
ment They  were  anxious  to  keep  the  State  governments  strong 
and  vigorous,  for  they  believed  that  good  government  was  in  most 
cases  surer  from  the  States,  each  of  which  best  knew  the  needs  of 
its  own  people ;  and  they  began  to  fear  that  the  new  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  grow  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  States,  Aboot 
1792,  they  took  the  name  of  the  Republican  party.  Washington 
himself  tried  to  be  of  no  party,  but  was  really  a  Federalist.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  Cabinet  {§  299)  was  divided  by  the  new  feel- 
ing :  Jefferson  and  Randolph  became  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
Hamilton  and  Knox  the  Federalist  loaders. 

Jefferson  and  E&milton  were  two  of  the  ablest  men  that  our  coun- 
try has  yet  produced.  Hamilton  planned  moat  of  the  laws  for  organiz- 
ing the  government. 

805.  The  Two  Parties  were  thus  the  Federal  and  the  Repub- 
lican parties.  Both  parties  desired  good  government :  the  Federal- 
ists thought  that  this  could  best  be  obtained  through  the  Federal 
Government ;  the  Republicans,  through  the  State  governments.  The 
Federalists  wished  the  laws  to  give  as  much,  and  the  Republicans 
as  little,  power  as  possible  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federalists  were  more  numerous  in  the  North,  the  Republicans  in 
the  South.  The  Federalists  were  more  numerous  among  the  mer- 
chants, business  men,  and  commercial  classes;  the  Republicans, 
among  the  farmers.  Finally,  the  Federalists  inclined  somewhat 
toward  English  ideas  of  government ;  the  Republicans,  a  great  deal 
toward  France,  and  the  right  of  all  men  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment When  the  time  came  for  the  second  Presidential  election, 
iu  1792,  the  Republicans  had  not  grown  sufiBcicntly  to  contest  the 
election  warmly.     All  the  electors  again  voted  for  Washington; 
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and  John  Adams,  who  was  a  Federalist,  received  the  next  largest 
number,  and  was  re-elected  Vice-President. 

The  name  Republican  was  gradually  changed,  in  the  next  fwentj 
years,  to  Democratic,  which  is  still  the  name  of  the  party.  Tlie  present 
Republican  paity,  in  1894,  is  not  the  original  party  of  ihdt  name,  but  is 
more  like  the  Federal  party. 

806.  The  French  Kevolntlon  began  in  1789.  For  more  than 
160  years,  the  French  kings  had  ruled  by  their  own  will  {§  34). 
All  this  time  the  people  of  France  were  dreadfnlly  misgoverned, 
and  were  taxed  so  heavily;  for  the  luxurious  support  of  the  king 
and  nobles,  that  they  could  hardly  find  means  to  live.  AfEaira 
finally  became  so  bad  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  c:lI1  the  States 
General  together  again,  to  consult  about  raising  money.  When  it 
met,  it  gradually  began  to  take  all  the  power  to  itself;  and  in  the 
next  few  years  it  abolished  the  former  government,  drove  the 
nobles  out  of  the  country,  put  the  king  and  queen  to  death,  and 
engaged  in  a  general  war  gainst  the  neighboring  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  Great  Britain  was  its  principal  enemy,  and  there  was  very 
little  peace  between  the  two  countries  until  1815. 

S07.  Genet's  Htssion. — France,  as  it  was  now  a  republic,  ex- 
pected help  in  its  war  against  England  from  the  United  States. 
The  British  navy  was  far  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  waa 
able  to  shut  up  the  French  vessels  in  their  own  ports;  but  France 
hoped  to  attack  her  enemy  from  America.  In  1793,  the  French 
Government  sent  a  minister,  Genet,  to  the  United  States,  to  fit  out 
privateers  (g  241)  in  American  ports  against  British  commerce.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  allow  this  to  be  done  with- 
out joining  in  the  war  agmnst  Great  Britain,  and  Washington  firmly 
prevented  it.  Genet  was  troublesome  and  insolent  all  through  the 
year,  and  was  then  recalled  by  France,  at  Washington's  request. 

808.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection. — One  of  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  laid  a  tax  on  whiskey.  The  roads  in  the  United  States 
were  at  that  time  so  bad  that  the  settlers  in  the  western  part  of 
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Fennsylvania  and  Yirginia  coald  not  cany  their  giwn  to  market 
without  paying  for  the  carrying  na^re  than  they  could  sell  it  for. 
They  had  heen  itj  the  habit  of  turning  it  into  whiskey,  which  took 
ap  less  room  than  the  griun  from  which  it  was  made,  and  was 
more  easily  carried.  They  disliked  to  pay  the  new  tax,  and,  in 
1794,  their  resistance  became  so  angry  that  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  aend  a  small  army  of  militia  to  Pittsburgh  to  restore 
order.  The  disturbance  was  known  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion. 

809.  iQdlu  Wbts  followed  the  entrance  of  settlers  into  Ohio. 
In  1790,  the  Indians  began  to  attack  the  new  settlements.  General 
Harmar  was  sent  agdnst  them,  and  was  badly  defeated  near  the 
place  where  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  now  stands.  In  1791,  General 
St.  Clair  was  sent  against  the  Indians ;  and  he  was  also  surprised  and 
defeated  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash  River,  The  Indians 
now  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  that  no  settlements  should 
ever  be  made  on  their  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  But,  in  1794, 
General  Anthony  Wayne  (§  238)  was  sent  against  them.  The 
Indians  Cuuld  not  surprise  bim,  and  in  a  battle,  near  the  present 
city  of  Toledo,  he  inflicted  a  total  defeat  upon  them.  They  then 
made  a  treaty  by  which  they  gave  up  forever  the  present  State  of 
Ohio. 

810.  Jaj*s  Tre«tj. — The  United  States  had  had  many  reasons 
to  he  dissatisfied  with  Great  Britain.  She  still  held  Detroit  and 
other  fc-ts  in  the  Northwest,  though  she  had  promised  to  give  them 
np  (§  265);  and  her  officers  there  were  believed  to  have  helped  the 
Indians  against  the  United  States.  Her  vessels  on  the  ocean  were 
in  the  habit  of  seizing  American  vessels  which  attempted  to  trade 
with  any  country  with  which  she  was  at  war.  To  prevent  war, 
Chief-Justice  Jay  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
1796,  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  country.  It  provided  for  the 
surrender  of  the  northwestern  forts,  and  for  the  payment  of 
American  claims  for  damages ;  but,  as  it  gave  some  new  advantages 
to  Great  Britain,  it  excited  great  opposition  in  the  United  States. 
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It  proved,  however,  to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries  for  about  t«n  years  (§  341). 

811.  Washington  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  thirJ  term  of 
office  as  President;  and,  in  1796,  he  issued  his  Farewell  Address 
to  the  American  people.  It  urged  them  to  make  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  public  good  faith  the  foundations  of  their  gOTpmnient, 
to  remain  united,  and  to  resist  foreign  influence.  It  was  not  meant 
only  for  the  American  people  of  that  time,  and  its  advice  will  never 
cease  to  be  valuable.  At  the  end  of  his  Presidency,  Washington 
retired  to  his  plantation  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  eastern  Vir^ia, 


UaDNT  Yerhom. 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  private  citize:: 
{§  326). 

Parts  of  Ibe  Address  are  Riven  in  Appendix  VI. 

812.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1796  was  warmly  contested 
by  the  two  parties.  The  Federalists  voted  for  Adams,  and  the 
Repobiicans  for  Jefierson  (§  328).  Adams  was  elected  President; 
most  of  his  electoral  votes  came  from  Northern  States,  while  Jeffer- 
son's came  from  Southern  States.  Jefferson  stood  next  to  Adams 
in  the  vote,  and  thus  became  Vice-President. 


.  Did  Waataingiad  accept  a  third  termt     What  Ig  said  or  bis  Farewc 
11  in  ITSei    TCho  were  the  OW 
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818.  The  Prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  increased  during 
these  eight  years,  with  order  and  better  government.  Commerce 
had  increased,  because  the  wars  in  Europe  left  trade  mainly  to 
American  vessels.  The  American  flag  began  to  be  known  in  dis- 
tant seas;  and  in  1790,  the  Boston  ship  Columbia,  Captain  Gray, 
made  the  first  American  voyage  around  the  world.  MMnufactiires 
had  also  revived,  and  patents  began  to  be  issued.  In  1793,  the 
mint  sent  out  its  first  coins,  about  11,000  copper  cents',  and  in 
l79fi,  gold  coins  were  issued.  To  take  the  place  of  the  old  and 
poor  roads,  turnpike-roads  began  to  be  built  out  from  a  few  of  tho 
principal  cities;  they  were  carefnlly  laid  out,  and  their  expeose 
was  paid  by  tolls  collected  from  travellers.  Two  small  canals  were 
dug  in  New  England ;  and  the  first  attempts  were  made,  by  John 


Fitch  and  others,  to  move  boats  by  steam.     They  were  not  success- 
ful, but  they  led  the  way  to  Fulton's  success  {§335). 

Colleges  were  rising  rapidly,  and  from  this  lime  thej  are  too  nume- 
rous For  special  mention.  Most  of  tbcm  were  at  first  small  and  poor, 
but  grew  strong  as  population  aod  wealth  increased. 

514.  The  Weakness  of  the  United  States. — The  oountry,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  by  any  means  great  or  strong.  It  was  not  rich ; 
its  government  was  heavily  in  debt ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 

515.  What  la  raid  o(  the  country's  prosperity?    Of  commercef    Of  the  first 

Otttieroarta*    Of  canals?    Of  Bl«ftmboat8» 

■14.  What  <8  said  of  the  weakness  of  the  GouDtrr?  What  was  lis  population  in 
ITOOt    How  does  this  cpmnare  with  that  of  New  York  or  PennfylTaiQa  in  1B60F 
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pnt  aside  money  enough  to  equip  an  army  or  build  war-vessels,  so 
that  foreign  nations  did  not  care  much  for  ite  friendship.  Its 
population,  by  the  first  census  (in  1790),  was  ascertained  to  be 
3,929,214.  This  was  not  nearly  as  many  as  there  were  in  1S90  in 
the  State  of  New  York  alone,  or  in  Pennsylvania  (Appendix  IV). 
The  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  which  had  hardly  any  white  popu- 
lation in  1190,  had  each  nearly  as  lai^e  a  population  in  1890  as  tlie 
whole  United  States  had  iu  1790.  Any  one  of  these  four  States 
would  now  be  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  a  forei{«n  nation  of  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  in  1790  than  the  whole  United  States  was 

815.  Ohio  had  fairly  begun  to  grow.     The  western  roads  were 
etiL  very  poor,  and  the  settlers,  before  reaching  their  new  homes, 


OmonniATt  m  1787  (Fort  Washington). 

were  obliged  to  journey  through  a  wilderness  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
down  a  river  infested  with  Indians.  These  difficollies  could  not 
check  immigratioB.  The  towns  of  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  Chillicothe, 
and  Cleveland  had  been  founded  ;  and  from  this  time  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest  in  population  and  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  the  world  has  yet  seen  (§  334). 

Id  1793,  tbe  first  newspaper  in  the  Nortliwest  was  issued  at  Cincin- 
nati, while  it  was  yet  a  town  of  about  a  hundred  log.cabins.  In  1794, 
two  large  passenger-boats  ran  regularly  between  Pittsburgli  and  Cincin- 
nati. They  were  moved  by  oars,  bad  bullet-proof  sides,  and  were  armed 
with  cannon  to  protect  tliem  from  the  Indians. 
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81&  Th«  XleslBSippl  Treatj. — The  people  of  TenoeBsee  And 
Kentucky  had  been  very  much  troabled  by  the  Spaniards,  wlio 
claimed  to  own  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  the  country  beyond 
it  In  1795,  a  treaty  with  Spain  was  made  by  the  United  Htates: 
it  allowed  both  nations  to  use  the  Mississippi  River.  Thns  the 
American  settlers  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, were  able  to  send  their  crops  to  market  in  the  Spanish  city 
of  New  Orleans. 

Western  rivers  were  only  half  useful  to  selllera  until  slenm  was  In- 
troduced, for  boats  could  Dot  easily  be  rowed  H),'RLtiBt  tUecurieni.  Wkien 
carsoea  were  sent  iu  flut-boats  down  tlie  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  the 
boats  were  usually  broken  up  and  sold  as  lumlwr,  and  tlie  sailors  walked 
or  rode  back  iip  the  river-bank. 


817.  The  Sonth  was  even  more  prosperous  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  had  produced,  up  to  this  time,  mainly  indigo,  rice, 
tar,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  had  been  tried,  but  was  not  profitable, 
for  its  seeds  stuck  to  it  so  closely  that  a  slave  could  clean  but  five 


of  KentucltT  and  Ten 
MmarkHtdidlhiafunii 
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or  six  pounds  in  a  day.  In  1793,  Eli  Whitney,  a  Conneoticnt 
teacher  living  in  Georgia,  invented  the  saw-gin,  in  which  revolring 
t«eth  draped  the  cotton  between  parallel  wires,  leaving  the  seeds 
behind.  With  this  machine,  a  slave  could  clean  a  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  in  a  day.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  at  once  became  very 
profitable,  and  increased  enormously.  But,  unfortunately,  negro  sla- 
very alao  became  far  more  important  to  the  South,  and  there  was 
now  little  likelihood  of  its  dying  out  there,  as  it  was  rapidly  dying 
out  in  the  North  (§191). 

31S,  Tha  LaadlnK  Ersnti  of  Washington's  administrations  were  as 
follows: 

1789-83:  Washington's  First  Term §  296 

1789:  Inauguration  of  the  new  government . .     397 

Batiflcation  by  North  Carolinn 800 

1790:  BatiQcation  by  Rhode  Island 300 

Indian  war  in  Ohio 309 

1791:  Harmar's  defeat  by  llie  Indians 809 

Bt.  Clair's  defeat  by  the  Indians 809 

National  Bank  esUblished 301 

Vermont  admii.ted 3O0 

1792:  Kentuclty  admitted 803 

Parlies  formed 804 

1798:  The  cotton-gin  invented 817 

Genet's  mission  from  France 807 

1T98-7:     Washington's  Second  Term 305 

1794:  Whisltey  [nsurrecUon 808 

Wayne^B  defeat  of  the  Ohio  Indians.  . .      809 

1795:  Jay's  Treaty 810 

Treaty  with  Spain 816 

1796:  Tennessee  admitted 808 

Washington's  Farewell  Address 811 

SnPFLEMBKTABY  QDRSTIONS. 

LoMtloni.— Locate  Vermont;  Kentucky;  Louisville.  Ey. :  Tenoes- 
see:  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Memphis.  Tenn. ;  Chattanooga,  Teiin.;  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Toledo,  O. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Cincin- 
nati, 0.;  New  Orleans,  La, 

Rbvibw.— Give  the  years  in  which  Washington's  ad  mi  nisi  rations 
began  and  ended.  Name  the  Vice-President.  Give  the  year  of  tlie  ad- 
mission ot  Vermont.  Of  Kenlncky.  Of  Tennessee,  Of  the  invention 
of  the  coltongin.  Of  Genet's  mission.  Of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 
Of  Wayne's  victmy.    Of  the  Farewell  Address, 

SIS.  What  were  the  leading  eTenls  of  ITMI  Of  ITMf  OI ITW?  OI  ITWf  Ot 
ITBS!   OflTW?   OdTWf   otinn? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
JOHN  ADiMS'S  ADMINISTRATION:  1797-1801. 

John  Adaiii,  Mass.,  Presid«iC.  THoiits  JirriEWoM,  Va.,  Vice  FreBident. 

StS.  Jolm  Adajni,  of  Massacljusetts,  was  boni  in  1730.  He  became 
a  lawyer,  a  knder  io  ihe  RevoluIioD,  and 
J  member  of  Ihe  Coatmental  Congress. 
He  was  Uie  first  American  minisler  la 
Great  Britaia  and  Ihe  Netherlands,  re- 
turniDK  I o  become  Vice-President  He 
was  a  Feilerulisl.  anil  nns  elected  Presi- 
dent by  Ilia  parly  when  W»sbington  4 
retired.  He  wns  not  reelecleil,  and  re- 
tired  Co  bis  borne  in  Quiticy,  Mnss., 
where  he  died  in  18S6  (g439).  As  a 
man,  he  was  eiceediiigly  bonest,  very 
bard  to  be  cooTinced  ibul  be  was  wrong, 
and  almost  always  witb  some  quarrel  ou 
bis  bands.  , 

820.  DlffloDlties  with  France  '' 
filled  almost  all  Adams's  administra- 
tion, Thfc  Frcocli  Government  was 
controlled  by  a  few  unusually  selfish  ""  *°*""- 

men,  who  were  at  war  with  most  of  the  world,  and  were  deter- 
mined that  the  United  States  should  pay  them  money  for  the 
privilege  of  remaining  at  peace.  They  turned  tlie  American  min- 
ister out  of  the  country ;  tiiey  passed  laws  which  made  American 
commerce  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  they  encouraged  their 
naval  officers  to  capture  and  sell  American  vessels  and  cai^oes. 
"When  special  ministers  were  sent  by  President  Adams  to  remon- 
atrate,  they  were  told  plainly  that  these  proceedings  would  not  be 
stopped  until  the  men  who  controlled  the  French  Government  were 

BIB.  Wbat  were  the  leitdrntr  events  In  the  tite  of  Jobn  AdamiiF 
S«0.  What  IsuldoFdlfflcultieawilh  FraiiceF    Hon  dirt  they  arlsef    What  aO' 
SWer  naa  given  Co  Ch«  Aniericon  ri^monstnuiceBr    WtiaC  was  the  AmPTlOBn  tfeUuft 
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paid  a  lai^  sum  of  money  aa  a  bribe  for  peace.  They  were,  how- 
ever, very  much  tniataken  in  thinking  that,  because  the  Americana 
Vfere  anxious  for  peace,  they  were  cowardly  enough  to  be  willing 
to  offer  money  for  it.  The  American  miniBters  answered  that  they 
would  apend  "  millions  for  defence,  not  one  cent  for  tribute ;"  and 
the  American  people  backed  them  heartily  and  prepared  for  war. 

821.  War  with  Prance,  though  it  was  not  declared,  really  took 
up  the  last  half  of  the  year  1798.  Congress  met,  abolished  the 
treaties  with  France,  formed  an  army  with  Waahington  at  its  head, 
increased  the  navy  (§  299),  and  ordered  it  to  capture  French  ves- 
aels.  Several  naval  %htB  followed,  iu  which  a  number  of  French 
privateers  were  captured.  The  most  important  battles  took  place 
near  the  island  of  St.  Kitfs,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  Cfm- 
ttellation.  Commodore  Truxton,  fought  and  captured  the  French 
frigate  L'Insurgente. 

Tlie  nalional  song,  "Hail  Columbia,"  was  published  and  became 
popular  during  this  war  excitement. 

82S.  Peace  was  made  in  1799.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  overturned 
the  former  French  governmeDt,  and  put  himself  in  ita  place.  He* 
then  offered  fair  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
were  accepted.  In  a  few  years  he  made  himself  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  extended  hia  empire  over  most  of  western  Europe.  He 
could  not  reach  the  British  Islands,  which  were  guarded  by  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world;  but  the  war  between  him  and  Great 
Britain  laated  almost  constantly  until  his  downfall  in  1815  (§  399). 

S88.  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws.  —During  the  war  excitement 
agwnst  France,  the  Federalists  in  Congress  had  done  some  unwiae 
things.  They  had  passed  laws  allowing  the  President  to  arrest  any 
alien  (foreigner)  in  the  United  States  who  should  seem  to  be  dan- 
gerous. These  were  known  aa  the  Alien  laws.  They  had  also 
passed  a  law  to  punish  any  one  who  ahould  apeak  evil  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  this  waa  known  aa  the  Sedition  law.     Both  laws  aimed 


SSI.  WliHt  1h  Hid  of  the  war  with  Fnoce?  What  were  Ihe  proceedlagg  of 
Conp-essT    What  followedT    Whni  was  tbe  most  Important  batOet 

SSS.  Wtien  waa  peace  madeT  Who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  Oovern- 
menir    How  did  he  make  peaceT    What  rank  diil  he  lake  iQ  »  lew  yearsT    What 

S«B.  What  Is  mid  ot  the  Federalists  in  Cont-ress?  What  is  meant  by  the  Alien 
lawaf  By  the  Sedition  law!  What  was  the  objection  of  the  Repubileansf  What 
irne  tiie  feeling  at  the  peoplet    What  was  the  result  at  (be  following  elecHQor 
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togive  the  government  power  overthe  citizen,  wliich  the  Federalists 
considered  to  be  nocessftry  to  good  goveraraent.  Botb  were  disliked 
by  the  Republicans,  bat  especially  the  Sedition  law.  Tfaey  considered 
it  a  wrongful  interference  with  every  man's  right  to  criticise  any 
acta  of  the  government  which  he  disapproved.  A  majority  of  the 
people  agreed  with  them  in  this  belief,  and  at  the  following  elec- 
lion  the  Federal  party  was  so  completely  defeated  that  it  never 
again. came  into  control  of  the  government. 

824.  The  FresidentUI  Election  in  1800  was  one  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  Federalists  voted  for  President  Adaras  and  C.  C, 
Pincknej',  of  South  Carolina ;  the  Republicans,  for  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York.  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  the  high- 
est number  of  electoral  votes  (73),  but  were  eqiial  in  number.  In 
case  of  such  a  tie  vote,  the  Constitution  directed  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  choose  one  of  the  two  for  President.  After 
some  delay,  and  a  good  deal  of  angry  discussion,  the  House  chose 
Jeflerson  President  and  Burr  Vice-President 

In  conspquence  of  the  difBcullies  of  tbis  election,  the  twelfth 
Amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1804  <g  2981.  It  clianged 
the  manner  of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  made 
it  as  it  still  remains.  Tlie  electors  were  now  to  vole  sepamlelj  for 
Presidenl  and  Vice-President,  so  thai  there  could  be  no  such  tie  vote  as 
the  one  betueen  Jeffersou  and  Burr,  where  both  were  of  the  same  parly, 

885.1  Tbe  Population  of  the  United  States  was  shown  by  the 
census  of  1800  to  be  5,308,433,  a  considerable  growth  since  1790 
(1 314).  In  the  West,  Mississippi  and  Indiana  were  formed  into 
Territoiies,  showing  that  tlicir  population  was  increasing.  The 
Territory  of  Oiiio  was  growing  rapidly,  and  was  soon  to  be  a  State. 
In  the  older  parts  of  the  country  there  was  little  change  except  the 
steady  growth  of  population.  In  1800,  the  national  capitaj,  and 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  government,  were  removed  from  Phil- 
adelphia (§  301)  to  the  new  city  of  Washington,  then  a  straggling 
half-built  village  in  the  woods,  with  a  few  public  buildings  and 
very  little  else.  The  Capitol  and  the  other  fine  buildings  now  in 
the  city  have  been  built  as  the  country  has  grown  richer. 

Blection  in  1800T  Who  were  the  FederaLiat 
It    What  was  the  result  ol  the  electkmt 


it  tlie  nattonal  capitiilt 
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SS6.  WuUogton  died  suddenly  in  1799.  His  death  was  followed 
bf  mouraing  tliroughout  Uie  Uuited  States.  Even  in  countriea  beyond 
the  sea.  the  event  was  aDDOunced  as  a  ceueral  loss  io  mankiud. 

S27,  raeLsBdiiigET«atiof  Adams  sadmLDlBtratloD  were  us  rollows: 

1797-lBOl:  Joliu  Adams's  term §319 

1788:  War  with  France 321 

Alien  and  Sediiion  laws 833 

1799;  Peace  with  Prance 323 

Deaib  of  Wasbiagtou 836 

1800:  Removal  of  the  capita)  to  Wasliington  City. . .     83S 
1800:  Defeat  o(  the  Federalists  834 

Pttpplehentart  Qubrtions. 

LOMtioiit.-^Scli'H))  map  locationa  in  ((olics.)— Locate  St.  KUfi, 
W.  I.;  Mississippi;  Indiana;  Ohio;  Philadelphia;  Wjieliington,  D.  0, 

Review. — Give  the  years  in  which  Adams's  admitiistiation  befcan 
and  ended.  Name  the  Vice-President.  Give  the  year  of  Ihe  war  with 
France.  Of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  Of  tlie  removal  of  the  capi- 
tal to  Wasliiuglon. 
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JEFFERSON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1801-M. 

,  JAuMBfu 
'    (Qni.  (Xmoi 

of  TirgiDu,  was  born  in  1743.  He  became 
a  lairyer.  a  member  of  tbe  CoDtineotal 
Congress,  governor  of  bis  Slate,  BUd 
mi  D  Inter  lo  PrvDce.  He  relumed  to 
Uke  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State 
under  WasLiDglon  (g  299).  Here  be  or- 
ganized tbe  Dcmocntlic,  or  KepuLlicaa, 
parLj,  which  was  opoosied  to  Ibe  strong 
gOTemmeDt  of  tbe  FnlenilLsis,  and  waa 
elected  bf  Ibat  party  Vice- President  in 
1796,  and  Prt^ldeni  in  1800.  At  1l>e 
end  of  bis  second  term  he  retired  to  his 
home  at  Monticello,  where  be  died  in 
1826  (g439).  He  seldom  made  public 
apeecbes.  but  wils  ooe  of  uur  most  ex- 
oelleni  political  writers.  His  moet 
noted  writing  w»s  Ihe  DwUraiion  of 
Independence  (%  207), 

8S9.  Jefferaon's  IiuDgimtloii 
marks  a  great  cliaoge  in  the  people 
and  in  their  feelings.  Before  the 
Revolution,  and  for  some  time  after  it,  the  people  had  been  rather 
slow  in  their  ways  of  tliinkin^,  speaking,  and  acting.  They  wereac- 
cuiitoined  to  leave  such  things  to  a  few  men,  to  the  king,  to  his  gov- 
ernors, or  to  lich  or  influential  men  in  their  own  colonies.  Gen- 
erally, those  who  owned  no  property  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  and 
those  who  owned  properly  and  voted  were  much  inclined  to  keep 
the  rest  m  order  by  strong  government.  But  the  change  to  a  re- 
public had  changed  the  feelings  of  tlie  people.  They  had  become 
more  like  the  Americans  of  the  present  time,  active,  pushing,  and 
impatient  of  too  much  dignity  in  their  neighbors. 

tt(^.  What  were  Ihe  Indlni;  erentaln  tbe  lire  or  Jellereoi.' 

tI9.  Whatfa»»(clof  Jetr-rHOn-ninaueurnll"d?  Of  th»  people  before  the  Boro- 
lutlonr  Of  thetinpnrtanceorarewmeiit  Of  tbe  Importaiicti  of  propert^r  How 
bHl  tbe  (i-ellag  of  the  people  ubangear 
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880.  The  Bepnblleans  represented  the  Dew  men  and  the  new 
feeling.  They  ceased  to  wear  the  wigs  or  cues  of  former  times  j 
wore  their  own  hair,  cut  short;  laughed  at  the  stiff  old  manners, 
dignity,  and  dress  of  the  Federalists  ;  and  insisted  that  every  man 
shonld  have  a  vote,  property  or  no  property.  From  this  time,  their 
ideas  controlled  the  country,  outside  of  New  England;  and  in  Con- 
gress they  made  the  laws  to  suit  themselves.  But  they  made  very 
little  change  in  the  forms  of  government  which  the  Federalists  had 
left  them ;  and  our  government  is  still  managed  very  much  after 
&e  plans  introduced  by  the  Federal  party. 

(1)  DoHBBTic  Affairs. 

881  Domestic  Affklrg  under  Jefferson  were  at  first  marked  by 
a  wonderful  prosperity.  American  commerce  increased  enormously, 
for  nearly  all  Europe  was  now  at  war,  it  was  not  safe  to  send  goods 
in  European  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  capture  by  tbeir  enemies, 
and  American  vessels  obtained  far  more  than  their  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  world.  Money  came  in  rapidly  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  debt  was  soon  nearly  paid.  Above  all, 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  more  than  doubled  by  the 
purchase  of  Loui^ana. 

!□  1808,  the  foreigji  slave-tnide  was  forbidden  by  law  (§  S80,  note). 

SSS.  Lonlslana,  the  great  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mount^ns  (§158),  no  longer  belonged  to 
Spain,  Napoleon  had  bought  it  in  1800,  and  intended  to  make  it 
a  strong  French  colony.  But  in  1803,  having  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  enemy  Great  Britain  intended  to  attack  it,  he  sold  it 
to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  Before  1803,  the  United 
States  covered  8S7,644  square  miles ;  the  purchase  of  LoiiiBiana 
more  than  doubled  this,  adding  1,171,931  square  miles  of  new 
territory  (§831),  Steamboats  and  railroads,  by  carrying  immijrra- 
tion  into  the  new  territory,  have  since  made  it  very  valuable. 
There  have  been  formed  from  it  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
KKsBouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  North  and  South   Dakota, 
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Montana,  atiil  Indian  Territory,  and  a  great  part  of  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Wvomlng, 

It  was  thongbt  at  tlie  time  tliat  IxiulsUna  included  Tesas  also,  but 
in  1819  the  United  States  gave  up  tbis  ctium  to  Spl^Q  tci  return  for 
Florida  {§  418). 

888.  Tbe  Oregon  Conntrf,  covering  tLe  present  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Idalio,  was  tben  entirely  unknown.  In  1804, 
President  Jefferson  sent  a  land  expedition  under  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
which  explored  the  upper  Missouri  River,  and  the  country  aronnd 
the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Tbis  gave  the  United 
States  a  claim  to  this  territory  also,  though  its  claim  was  not  ad- 
mittcd  for  nearly  forty  years  (§  520). 

881.  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1802. 

Oliio  was  a  part  of  tbe  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  tbe  first  Slate  admitted  under  the 
Ordinance  of  178?  (|  2B4).     Its  first  Ameri- 
can  settlement  was  at  Marietta,  in  1188;  and 
Cincinnati  (at  first  called   Losantiville)  was 
I   founded  in  tbe  same  year  (g  315).     At  first, 
I   almost  the  whole  State   was  covered   with 
I    forests,  and  in  tbe  power  of  the  Indians;  but 
Wayne's  victory  compelled   the   Indians  to 

S've  up  the  soil  (^  309).  and  the  energy  of 
e  settlers  has  cleared  away  the  forests,  and 
built   up   a  wonderfully   prosperous   State, 
o  ,..  Its  population  was  too  small  to  be  counted 

SE.L  OF  UHm.  .^  ^^g(j,  jj^  jggjj  j^  ^^  3,872,316.  the  fourth 

in  rank  of  the  States.  It  contains  four  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.: 
Cincinnati  {population  39fl,30»), 
Cleveland  (population  261.546),  Co- 
lumbus, the  capital  (population  90,- 
398),  and  Toledo  (population  83,652), 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  cities, 
such  as  Dayton,  Sandusky,  Zanes- 
ville,  Springfield,  and  others,  wliich 
would  be  leading  cities  in  a  smaller 
State.  The  industry  of  tbe  State  ie 
'  to  agriculture:  it  is  on« 
r  manufacturing  States 
it  produces  much  of  tbe 
the  West,  and  about  as 
any  other  State  except 

;  it  is  rich  in  petroleum  ,  M»"°fiM ^ 

natural    gas.      Its    churches,  a       n>       v»  no 

schools,    colleges,    and    newspapers  Map  ot  Obio. 

rank  high  among  the  States.     The  real  value  of  the  State's  property  is 
probably  about  ¥5.000,000,000.  the  result  of  only  100  years'  work. 
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885.  The  Steamboat. — The  year  1807  ia  marked  by  one  of  the 

most  iinportant  events  in  American  history — Robert  Fulton's  in- 
vention of  the  steamboat.     The  ateam-engine  of  Watt  had  been 
known  and  used  for  forty  years,  and  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  use  it  in  turning  the  paddle-wheels  of  vessels.     Fulton  succeed- 
ed; and  his  first  clumsy  vessel, 
the    Clermont,   made    the    trip 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  150 
miles,  in  32  hours.   The  appear- 
ance of  his  boat  was  not  materi- 
ally different  from   that   of   a 
small  side-wheel  steamer  of  the 
present    day.      This    was    the 
most  excellent  thing  that  had 
yet  happened  for  the  West,  and 
it  was  used.     The  first  western 

steamboat  was   built   at   Pitts-  ' 

burgh  in  1811,  and  within  a  few 
years  every  western  river  had 
its  steamboats.  Nothing  had 
yet  helped  emigration  so  much,  or  given  the  settlers  so  many  new 
ways  of  making  money.  The  great  rivers  of  the  United  States 
could  now  be  used  gainst  the  current,  as  well  as  with  it,  and 
steamboats  carried  passengers  and  freight  where  row-boats  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  them. 

The  first  sea  going  steam-vessel,  tlie  SavariTuih.  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  1819,  but  ocean  navigation  by  steam  was  not  really  begun  until  near- 
ly twenty  years  afterward  (g  454). 

836.  The  ITealtta  of  the  Country  was  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  people  were  busily  seeking  new  means  of  industry.  The  sys- 
tem of  patents,  which  gave  an  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  his 
invention  all  over  the  United  States,  was  steadily  increasing  the 
number  of  useful  American  inventions.  Attempts  were  made  to 
produce  a  mowing  and  reaping  machine,  but  they  were  not  yet 
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Buccessfo]  (§  465).  In  1806,  the  first  boat-load  of  aothracite  coai 
was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  use  it. 

At  first,  AmeiicanB  knew  only  opea  stoves,  burning  wood  or  soft 
coal.  The  anlbracile,  or  "  slone-coal."  fields  of  PennsylvaDia  were  die- 
covered  in  1191,  but  the  coal  was  not  generally  used  uclil  about  1830 
(§463).  Since  tbe  raauner  of  makioj;  hard  coal  burn  bas  been  knowu,  it 
has  made  PeousylvBuiaoDeof  ILe  lichestand  grealest  Slates  of  the  Union. 

887.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1604  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  Republicans,  Jefferson  was  re-elected  President,  and 
George  Clinton  was  elected  Vice-President  Burr,  who  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  in  1800,  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  hia 
party,  and  was  not  re-elected.     He  retired  to  private  life  in  1805. 

Tbe  Federalist  candidates  were  C.  C.  Pinckney,  of  Soutb  Carolina, 
and  Bufus  King,  of  New  York.  Tliey  received  only  14  eleclorol  votes 
out  of  ITS  (§  298). 

888.  But  was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason  in  1607.  He 
had  collected  armed  men  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  along  the 
Ohio  River,  and  sailed  with  them  in  boats  down  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  sDspected  that  he  intended  to  set  up  a  separate  government 
of  bis  own  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  to  attack  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Mexico.  He  was  stopped  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties at  Natchez,  and  sent  back  to  Richmond  for  trial.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, since  be  had  not  actually  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  and  then  disappeared  from  public  life. 

(2)  Foreign  Affairs. 

889.  The  Barhary  States,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 

were  Mohammedan  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa. 
They  considered  Christian  nations  to  be  heathens,  and,  unless  they 
were  paid  to  remain  at  peace,  captured  Christian  vessels  and  made 
slaves  of  the  sailors.  The  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  had  always  submitted  to  this  demand,  and  had 
paid  these  impndent  pirates  liberally  for  peace. 

M*.  The  Tripolltan  War  began  in  1801.  Tripoli  demanded 
more  money  from  the  United  States,  and,  when  it  was  refused,  be- 
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gan  to  c&ptDre  American  vcssi'ls.  The  little  American  navy  was 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  One  frigate,  the  Philadelphia,  ran 
aground  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in  1803,  and  was  captured;  but 
lieatenant  Decatur,  with  twenty  picked  Bailors,  sailed  into  the 
harbor  and  burned  her.  A  land  expedition  attacked  Tripoli  from 
the  eastward,  and  the  navy  bombarded  the  town  from  the  harbor; 
and  in  1805,  Tripoli  yielded  and  made  peace.  Other  peoples  fol- 
lowed the  American  example,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Barbaty 
pirates  were  forced  to  rem^n  at  peace  without  being  paid  for  it 
(§41S). 

S41,  The  Ware  In  Europe,  between  Great  Brittun  and  France, 
had  by  this  time  become  a  world-wide  nuisance.  Great  Britiun 
had  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  and  France  the  most 
powerful  army;  and  each  country  tried  to  make  other  nations 
side  with  it.  In  1806,  Great  Britain  declared  a  blockade  of  all 
that  part  of  Europe  which  had  taken  aidea  with  France,  and  for- 
bade Teasels  to  enter  its  harbors ;  and  Napoleon  answered  with  the 
Berlin  Decree,  forbidding  all  vessels  to  enter  British  harbors.  In 
1807,  by  Orders  in  Council,  Great  Britain  forbade  American  ves- 
sels to  enter  any  harbors  in  Europe  except  those  of  Great  Britun 
and  of  Sweden,  a  country  friendly  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  Napoleon 
answered  with  the  Milan  Deeret,  ordering  the  capture  and  sale  of 
any  American  vessel  which  should  enter  a  British  harbor. 

Tbe  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  so  called  from  the.names  of  the 
cities  from  wbich  they  were  issued,  Berlin  in  PnissU,  and  HUan  in 
northern  Italy. 

842.  Americui  Commerce  suffered  severely  from  these  meaa- 
Dres.  If  an  American  vessel  attempted  to  trade  with  Europe, 
without  entering  a  British  harbor  and  there  paying  taxes  on  her 
cargo,  she  was  liable  to  capture  by  the  first  British  cruiser  she 
shoold  meet.  If  she  first  touched  at  a  British  port,  and  then 
entered  a  harbor  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  was  liable  to  be 
seized  and  sold  by  Napoleon'3  orders.  Further,  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  right  of  search  and  impressment ;  that  is,  the  right  to 
stop  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  other  nation,  and  take  away  any 

B41.  WbaC  la  said  of  the  war  Id  Europe!  How  were  Oreat  Britain  and  Trance 
powprtulT  What  was  dons  bv  Oraat  Britain  in  1806?  How  did  Napoleon  answer 
W    What  woe  done  by  QreU  Britain  in  ISOrr    How  did  Napoleon  anawerltt 
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Bmiora  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
In  this  way  very  many  Americans  were  forced  to  serve  on  British 
war- vessels. 

In  1807,  the  British  frigate  Leopard,  off  Chesapeake  Bay,  slopped 
the  United  States  frigate  Chetapeake,  whicli  was  in  do  condition  for 
fighting,  and  Compelled  her  to  give  up  four  sailors.  This  outrage 
nearly  brought  on  war  between  the  two  eouutries. 

818.  The  Amerleon  PoIIey.-The  United  States  wonld  now 
declare  war  at  once,  if  American  commerce  should  be  so  mis- 
treated. Bat  then  the  country,  though  growing,  was  weak  and 
poor.  The  Republicans,  who  controlled  it,  were  most  anxious  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  hardened  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  navy.  Besides,  they  were  chiefly  farmers,  and  had  very 
little  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  navy  to  fight  British  war- 
vessels,  which  were  then  considered  irresistible.  They  decided, 
therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  American  commerce  for  a  time,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  make  Great  Britain  reasonable  by  injuring  her  trade, 

814.  The  Embai^o  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1807:  it 
forbade  the  departure  of  any  vessel  from  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port.  It  was  found  to  be  a  complete  failure.  Great  Britain 
liked  it  because  it  left  almost  all  trade  to  British  vessels.  In  New 
England,  whose  people  were  then  largely  supported  by  commerce, 
all  business  was  broken  up,  the  people  became  poorer  and  des- 
perate, and  a  few  of  them  began  to  talk  of  separating  from  the 
Union.  In  other  parts  of  the  Union,  also,  it  was  found  that  crops 
were  of  little  value  when  they  could  no  longer  be  carried  to  foreign 
countries  and  sold.  Nothing  had  been  gained  by  violent  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  order  of  things. 

815.  The  Non-Interconrse  Act  in  1809  took  the  place  of  the 
Embargo,  It  stil!  forbade  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  France 
while  their  offensive  measures  were  continued,  but  allowed  trade 
with  other  countries.  JefEerson'a  administrations  thus  closed  un- 
happily. The  people  were  hopeless  of  fair  treatment  from  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  were  almost  angry  enough  for  war  against 
the  principal  offender  of  the  two,  Great  Britain. 

Sit.  Wby  did  not  the  United  States  declsrti  n-ar!  What  vers  the  reuions  wbr 
anavy  wasnot  (ormBdl    What  lild  the  KepubUcans  decide  to  dof 

S44.  Wliac  act  was  passed  In  ISOTt  What  was  its  ellect  on  Great  BrllalD !  In 
New  England?    In  tht)  rest  of  the  conn 
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S4C.  Tbe  Presidential  Election  in  1806  ag^n  reBulted  in  Re- 
publican success.  James  Madison  (§  348)  was  cboeen  Presideot, 
and  George  Clinton  was  chosen  Vice-President, 

The  Federalist  candidates  were  Piockney  and  King  (§SS7,  note). 
They  received  47  of  the  176  electoral  votes. 

S4T.  The  LMdlBg  Events  of  Jefferson's  administraiioDS  were  at 
follows; 

1801-05:  Jefferson's  First  Term 63SS 

1801:  War  with  Tripoli 840 

1803:  AdmlHslonof  Ohio. 884 

1803:  Burning  of  tlie  PAUadtlphia 840 

PurcLase  of  I^oiiisinoa, 833 

1804:  Lewis  and  Cliirke's  expedition 888 

1805:  Peace  Willi  Tripoli 340 

1805-09:  Jefleraon's  Second  Term  887 

1800:  European  blncknde  by  Oient  Brituin 341 

Berlin  Decree  by  Napoleon 841 

1807:  Orders  in  Council  by  Great  Bri lain 341 

Milan  Decree  by  Napoleon 841 

Affair  of  the  Leopard  and  Cheaipeaks, 342 

The  Em  barge 844 

Burr's  eipedil  ion 388 

Fullon's  invention  of  the  steamboat 835 

1808:  Foreign  slave  trade  forbiil den 831 

1809:  The  Nun- Intercourse  Act 345 

SUPFLSKKHTAItT   QuXSTIOHB. 

LMati<iBi.—(  School -map  locations  in  tto^i««.)— Name  from  the  gen- 
eral  map  the  States  and  Territory  formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
The  States  formed  from  the  Oregon  Country  Iiocate  the  Missouri 
River ;  the  Columbia  Klver  ;  Ohio ;  Indiana ;  Illinois :  Michigan  ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Philadelphia;  Natchei, 
Miss.;  Richmond.  Va.;  the  Barfi'iry  Jiitakt ;   THjidi. 

Review. — Give  the  years  in  which  Jefferson's  administrations 
began  and  ended.  Name  the  Vice-Presidents.  Give  the  year  of  the 
admission  of  Ohio.  Of  the  purchase  of  louisiana.  Of  the  European 
blockade  by  Oreat  BriUin.  Of  the  Berlin  Decree.  Of  the  Orders 
in  Council.  Of  the  Milan  Decree.  Of  the  Embargo,  Of  Burr's  ex- 
pedition. Of  Fulton's  inventinn.  Of  tbe  prohibition  of  the  foreign 
slave-trade.     Of  the  Non- Intercourse  Act. 

BM,  How  did  the  PreBldentfal  election  result  In  IBOSf  Who  was  elected  Presi- 
denit    Vioc-Prra1dent( 

147,  Whatwere  the  veara  of  JpfferBon's  firat  lepmf  Tbe  leading  event  o(  1801! 
0(i«bi(  OflMT  Otl804f  Ofl806T  Whatwere  the  jeBR  of  Jefferson 'a  Beeond 
termt    Theleadlnpeventaof  1806!    Ot  t807f    O(1808f    0(18091 
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CHAPTER  VL 
MADISON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1809-17. 

Jima  Madikih  Va  PrmMont  J  0">aa«  CuHTON,  N.  T..  Vioo-PresiiJent,  1809-14 
JAKES  miWBOH,  va.,  treatoeac  ^  eleridob  Germ,  Mass.,  VIce-Presldeat,  IBIS-IT. 

848.  Jamil  Kadiian,  of  Yirginia,  was  boro  in  ITSl.     He  became  a 

l&vyer,  a  member  nf  tbe  Oontmeatal  Congress,  of  the  Federal  Coaven- 

tiou,  and  of  the  flrsl  four  Cod- 

He  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  succeeded  bim  as 
PreBideat.  At  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond term  he  retired  to  prirate  life. 
He  died  io  1836.  In  politics  be 
was  a  Democrat,  but  his  writinga 
show  that  lie  waa  in  reality  strong- 
ly inclined  to  agree  with  the  Fede- 
ralists on  many  subject!. 

(1)  Declaratioh  op  War: 
181S. 
S19.    The  Non-Interoonne 
Law  (§  345)  came  to   an  end  in 
1810,  without  having  produced 
any  efiect.     Congress  then  de- 
clared that,  if  either  Great  Brit- 
uus  MiDisoK.  ^jjj  ^^  France  would  revoke  her 

offensive  decrees,  the  Non-Intercourse  Law  would  be  revived 
against  the  other  nation.  Napoleon  at  once  announced  that  he 
revoked  his  decrees.  Tliis  was  a  falsehood,  for  his  decrees  were 
enforced  as  severely  as  ever ;  hut  the  falsehood  served  Napoleon's 
purpose  by  arraying  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  against 
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one  another.  The  United  States  revived  the  Non-Interconrae  Lrw 
agdnst  Oreat  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  became  more  overbearing 
than  ever.  Her  war-vessels  watched  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  captured  American  merchantmen,  often  with- 
out giving  any  reason. 

In  1811,  tlie  United  Stales  frigate  Preadent  hailed  the  British  war- 
vessel  Little  Belt,  vS  Cape  Cliarles,  imd  was  answered  bj  a  cannon-sliot. 
In  the  tight  tliiit  followed,  the  British  vessel  was  badlj  t>eaten. 

850.  The  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  led  by  Tccuiiiseli,  became 
hostile,  and  were  assisted  bv  British  agents.  In  1811,  Governor 
W.  H.  Harrison  (§  513)  completely  defeated  them  in  a  battle  at 
Tippecanoe,  near  the  present  town  of  Lafayette.  Soon  afterward, 
TecuiDseh  and  his  warriors  entered  the  British  army  {§  363). 

851.  War  wltb  6reat  Britain  was  unavoidable,  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  lost  all  patience.  "When  new  Congressmen  came 
to  be  chosen,  the  "  submission  men,"  who  wished  to  avoid  war, 
were  defeated,  and  "  war  men"  were  elected.  After  making  con- 
siderable preparation  for  conflict,  Congress  declared  war,  June  18, 
1812. 

(2)  State  of  the  Coontrt. 

852.  The  Preparations  for  W»r  against  Great  Britain  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  very  valnabla  The  British  navy  numbered 
about  1,000  vessels,  many  of  them  the  most  powerful  vessels  afloat 
The  American  nary  numbered  12,  none  of  them  of  large  size, 
with  a  number  of  cheap,  small,  and  provokingly  useless  vessels 
called  "  eun-boats."  Some  efforts  had  been  made  to  increase  the 
American  army;  but  the  men  were  undisciplined,  and  the  officers 
were  generally  politicians,  who  knew  nothing  about  war.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Americans  were  beaten  in  almost  every 
land-battle,  until  the  fighting  generals  got  rid  of  the  political 
officers  and  disciplined  the  men  properly  (§§  365,  392).  In  the 
navy  there  were  no  political  officers,  and  few  failures;  and  most  of 
the  glory  of  the  war  was  gMued,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  people 
of  both  countries,  by  brilliant  and  successful  sea-fights. 

SfiO.  What  is  sftid  of  the  IndlanB  of  IhP NorthiiBBt  ?  Of  Harplsou's  battle  of 
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863.  The  Fopnlatlon  of  the  TJoitcd  States  in  1810  was 
7,239,881  (§  325) ;  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  nearly 
19,000,000.  The  larger  population  of  Great  Britain  was  gathered 
into  a  space  about  as  large  as  New  York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  together,  so  that  it  could  act  promptly  and 
effectively;  that  of  tLe  United  States  was  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, nearly  six  times  as  long  and  ten  times  as  wide  as  Great 
Britain.  In  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana  there  were  but 
25,000  persons,  in  Illinois  12,000,  and  in  Michigan  5,000. 

854.  The  Principal  Theatre  of  War  on  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  then  a  wilderness,  less  settled  than 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  1 890.  There  was  not 
a  town  of  respectable  size  in  the  whole  westcru  half  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  on  the  lake  shore;  and  the  maps  of  the  time  do  not 
show  such  places  as  Buffalo,  Rochester,  or  Syracuse,  even  as  villages. 
There  were  hardly  any  passable  roads  hero  or  north  and  west  of 
the  Ohio  River ;  and  food  for  the  troops  was  carried  to  them  with 
great  difficulty  and  at  a  cost  sometimes  of  five  or  six  times  its 
value.  The  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  still 
more  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  traveller  or  array  passing 
from  the  settled  country  aroimd  Nashville  to  Now  Orleans  or  Mo- 
bile went  neai'ly  all  the  way  through  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

855.  The  DiHlike  to  the  War  was  very  general  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  people  believed  tiiat  it  was  needless  and  wrong. 
Money  was  scarce  in  the  United  States,  and,  scarce  as  it  was,  most 
of  it  was  in  New  England.  The  government  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  war  by  raising  loans.  But  those  who  supported  the  war 
had  verv  little  money,  and  those  who  had  money  to  spare  refused 
to  lend  it  to  support  the  war.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
government  was  almost  constantly  in  want  of  money,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  war  could  hardly  get  enougli  money  to  arm,  clothe, 
and  feed  its  soldiers,  or  build  war-vessels. 

360.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1812  resulted  in  the  success 
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of  the  Repablicans,  wiio  now  controlled  the  country  bo  com- 
pletely that  the  Federalists  hardly  opposed  them.  In  this  election 
the  Fedendiets  nominated  no  candidate  of  their  own,  but  supported 
De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  a  Republican.  The  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania turned  the  scale  iu  favor  of  President  Madison,  who  was 
re-elected  President.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected 
Vice-President  with  him. 


SUPPLEKENTAHY   QUESTIONS. 

LoMtlou.— Locale  Lafayette,  luii. ;  Hie  States  of  Vermont,  Nl'W 
York;  Peunsylviinia,  and  Now  Jersey;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Iloclicsier, 
N.  Y.;  tSyracuse.  N.  Y.:  tlie  Ohio  River;  llie  Slat*s  of  Ahibama  and 
Misaissippi;  Nnsliville,  Tenn.;  New  Orleans.  La.;  Mobile,  Ahi. 

Review. — Give  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The  date  of 
the  declaration  of  war.  Who  was  President  during  the  war?  Who 
were  the  Vice-Pi'esideuts? 

(3)  Faiujrbs  in  the  North  :  1812-14. 
8S7.  Hull's  Surrender  began  the  list  of  failures  in  the  North. 

The  most  important  frontier  town  of  the  Northwest  was  Detroit, 
in  which  William  Hull,  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  resided. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  he  was  ordered  to  croto 
the  river  and  invade  Canada.  He  did  so,  but  retreated  to  Detroit 
as  the  British  troops  under  General  Broclc  advanced  toward  him. 
Brock  followed,  besieged  Detroit,  and  threatened  to  give  bis 
Indians  liberty  to  kill  unless  the  place  was  given  up.  After  a 
siege  of  less  tlian  a  week,  Hull  surrendered  Detroit,  and  with  it 
the  whole  country  northwest  of  Ohio. 

Hull  was  court  mariialled  and  sentenced  lo  lie  Bliot  for  cowardice, 
but  was  pardoned  for  llie  shIcc  of  his  services  in  llic  Hevoliilionary  war. 

S58.  InTOslons  of  Cantida. — In  the  autumn  of  1812,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  invade  Canada  from  Lcwiston,  by  crossing  the 
Niagara  River.  While  the  braver  part  of  the  men  crossed  and 
assaulted  the  British,  who  were  posted  on  Queenstown  Heights, 
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the  rest  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  Lewiston.  Tlie  men 
who  had  crossed,  1,000  in  number,  were  killed  or  captured. 
Another  attempt  was  tallied  of,  but  the  men  were  untrained  and  dis- 
obedient ;  the  officers  quarrelled  with  one  another ;  and  this  attempt 
was  given  up.  The  commander-in-chief.  General  Dearborn,  then 
collected  the  army  at  Plattsburgh,  to  attack  Montreal.  Tho 
principal  event  of  this  campaign  was  a  sharp  fight  between  two 
parts  of  the  array,  which  mistook  one  another  for  the  enemy,  and 
nothing  was  done, 

.8fi«.  In  the  West,  Harrison  (§  613)  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  diive  the  British 


out  of  Detroit  His  troops  wore  Kentucky  and  Ohio  volunteers, 
axiA  they  succeeded  excellently  in  scattered  fighting  against  the 
Indian  villages;  but  they  had  not  yet  learned  military  obedience, 
and  so  when  they  were  formed  into  an  army  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  durinjj  the  year  1812. 

SttO.  The  Klrer  Balsln. — As  soon  as  the  swamps  and  lakes  of 
the  Northwest  were  frozen  over,  in  the  early  winter  of  1813,  Har- 
rison renewed  his  efiorts  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Detroit.     His 
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advanced  force,  under  General  Winchester,  reached  the  R^sin 
River,  in  southern  Michigan,  and  was  there  attacked  by  the  British 
General  Proctor.  Winchester  surrendered  as  Hull  had  done;  and 
Proctor  cruelly  allowed  his  Indians  to  butcher  all  the  wounded 
prisoners. 

Host  of  tbe  men  massacred  at  tbe  Baisin  were  KenluclilaDs,  and 
from  that  time  the  Eeniucky  troops  went  Into  battle  calling  to  one  an- 
other, "  Remember  the  river  Raisin." 

861,  FortB  Heigrs  uid  Stephenson. — Harrison  was  now  forced 
back,  and  took  refuge  in  Fort  Meiga,  near  the  present  town  of  De- 
fiance. Here  he  was  besieged  by  Proctor,  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
Twelve  hnndred  Kentuckians  relieved  Harrison,  though  many  of 
them  were  killed  or  captured  in  the  effort;  and  Proctor  retreated. 
Later  in  the  year  he  again  attacked  Fort  Meigs  without  success, 
and  then  turned  to  Fort  Stephenson,  near  the  present  town  of  San- 
dusky. It  was  defended  by  a  young  officer  named  Croghan.  He 
had  but  one  cannon  and  a  few  men ;  but  he  used  both  so  vigorously 
that  Proctor  was  beaten  oS. 

S62.  Battle  of  the  Thames. — In  September,  1813,  Perry's  cap 
tore  of  the  British  squadron  (§382)  gave  the  Americans  command 
of  Lake  Erie.  Harrison  at  once  put  his  forces  on  Perry's  vessels, 
and  crossed  directly  from  Ohio  into  Canada.  He  overtook  the 
retreating  British  army,  under  Proctor,  at  the  Thames  River,  and 
forced  tiem  into  battle.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  the  British  were 
completely  defeated,  and  most  of  them  were  captured.  The  great 
Indian  leader,  Tecumseh,  was  killed.  This  battle  ended  the  war  in 
the  Northwest  Detroit  and  Michigan  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  and  detachments  were  sent  out  which  recaptured 
and  held  Peoria  and  other  outlying  forts. 

8S3.  In  New  York,  early  in  1813,  Dearborn  crossed  the  lake 
from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Toronto  (then  called  York),  captured  it, 
and  burned  the  British  supplies.  He  then  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can side,  near  Lewiston,  and  there  crossed  again  into  Canada.  His 
operations  were  badly  managed;  his  troops  were  beaten  in  two 
small  battles ;  and  he  returned  to  New  York  and  resigned. 
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During  tills  iiivnsiriii  of  Canada,  tlie  BriiiBh  fttlackcd  Snckett's  Hsr. 
bor,  but  were  bemeL  i)fl  by  Geiiei'iil  Jacob  Brown,  one  ()f  ilie  new  gen- 
erals wlio  were  to  iicliieve  success  tlie  next  year. 

884.  Chrysler's  Farm.^Lato  in  1813,  General  Wilkinson, 
Dearborn's  successor,  took  the  American  forces  at  Plattsbui^h  and 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  moved  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  toward 
Montreal.  One  battle  was  fought,  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  on  the 
Canada  side,  nearly  opposite  Ogdensburgh ;  but  neither  side  could 
claim  a  victory.  The  expedition  was  then  given  up.  The  men 
were  not  to  blame  for  these  failures;  the  ofBcers  were  as  inefficient 
aa  ever,  and  quarrelled  continually. 

During  tliis  invasion  of  Canada,  Ilie  American  forces  ncnr  Lewislon 
were  attacked.  They  retreated  disgriicefully,  aguin  by  llic  fault  of  Ibe 
commanding  officer,  and  left  the  whole  oT  tliat  part  'if  Ibe  frontier  open 
lo  tbe  BrLtisb,  wlio  burned  and  destroyed  everywhere,  in  revenge  for 
the  attacks  upon  Canailii. 

86K.  Reorganization. — At  the  close  of  the  year  181!l,  the 
American  Government  had  learned  something  from  the  disasters 
on  the  northern  frontier.  As  fast  as  possible,  the  political  officers 
were  weeded  out,  and  the  officers  who  had  shown  fighting  qualities 
were  promoted  to  their  places.  The  chief  command  was  given  to 
General  Jacob  Brown,  an  officer  who,  without  military  education, 
had  shown  remarkable  military  abilities.  Next  to  him  were  Scott, 
a  young  man  of  27  (§  562),  and  Ripley.  The  winter  of  1813-14 
was  passed  in  training  the  men;  but,  even  to  do  this  much,  it  was 
necessary  that  Scott  should  translate  a  text-book  of  tactics  from 
the  French,  for  the  American  ai'iuy  had  not  yet  had  even  a  system 
of  drill.  The  effects  of  the  reoi^anization  were  evident  in  the 
following  year.  The  men  bad  confidence  in  themselves,  in  their 
training,  and  in  their  leaders;  disasters  ceased;  and  successes  took 
their  place  (§  392). 

Supplement AUY  Questions. 

LoMtlotu. — Locate  Detroit.  Micli.;  Iiewislon,  N.  T. ;  Ihe  Niagara 
River ;  Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  PlmUlnirpli.  N.  Y. :  Montreiil ;  llie  Raisin  Kver; 
Deflunce,  O. ;  Sandusky.  0. ;  tbe  Tlinmes  River,  Can. ;  Peoria,  111.  (gen- 
eral map);  Sackett's  Haiboi",  N.  Y. ;  Toronto,  Can  ;  O^densbureb,  N.  Y. 

Review. — Give  ihe  year  of  Hull's  surrender.  Or  tlie  baltle  of  the 
Thames.     Of  ihe  batlle  of  Chrysler's  Farm. 
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(4)    SuCCBSBES    OH  THB   OCBAH. 

866.  The  American  Narjr  had  not  been  expected  to  do  much 
in  the  war,  and  it  bad  even  been  proposed  to  forbid  ita  leaving 
port,  for  fear  it  should  be  captured  at  once  by  the  terrible  British 
vessels.  But  the  British  officers  and  men  had  become  ao  ac- 
customed to  victory  over  all  other  nations  that  they  were  now 
quite  careless  in  training  and  discipline ;  while  the  little  American 
navy  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  training,  and  e^er  to  show  what  it 
could  do.  The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  brilliant  victories 
of  American  over  British  vessels,  which  threw  the  American  people 
into  a  fever  of  rejoicing,  and  startled  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
thoroughly  alarmed  Great  Britain,  Ilitberto  her  naval  officers  had 
been  disraiaacil  from  her  service  if  they  ran  away  from  a  vessel  only 
a  little  superior  in  force.  Now  they  received  strict  orders  not  to 
fight  an  American  vessel  unless  on  entirely  cijiial  terms, 

867.  The  Pirgt  Cralse  took  place  immediately  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  laii;cr  part  of  the  navy  left  New  York  and 
■ailed  through  the  northern  Atlantic  Ocean.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished, except  tliat  one  of  the  vessels,  the  Euex,  Captain  Porter, 
captured  the  Britisli  sloopof-war  Alert,  after  a  short  fight.  An- 
other vessel,  the  Coitstitution,  Captain  Hull,  while  sailing  to  New 
York  to  join  in  the  cruise,  fell  in  with  a  British  fleet,  and  was  hotly 
chased.  She  escaped  into  Boston  after  a  chase  of  three  days,  in 
which  Hull  showed  a<Imirable  skill  and  seamanship. 

The  Oonttttution  {"  Oid  Ironsides")  wns  considerert  a  lucky  ship  by 
saElnrs  of  Hie  time.  Slie  was  lucky,  liowevcr.  chiefly  in  having  escel- 
lenC  officers,  who  chone  good  crews  and  handled  her  well. 

808.  Constltntlon  and  Onerrlere. — In  August,  the  ConHitw 
tion  put  to  sea  from  Boston.  While  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  she  fell  in  with  the  Ouerriere,  one  of  the  vessels  which 
bad  lately  chased  her.     The  two  frigates  were  supposed  to  be  about 
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equally  matched ;  but  in  half  an  hour  the  Querriere  was  a  helpleea, 
mastlew  wreck,  with  80  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Constitution  lost  but  14  meu,  and  was  in  perfect  condition  when 
the  Ouemtre  surrendered.  The  British  ship  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  she  was  burned  at  once. 

869.  Bemalning  ETents  of  181S. — In  October,  the  sloop-of- 
war  Wa»p,  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  captured  the  British  brig  Frolic, 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  two  vessels  were  exactly  equal  in  force, 
and  the  fighting  on  both  sides  waa  of  the  most  desperate  kind. 
When  the  Wasp's  crew  finally  hoarded  the  Frolic,  they  found  on 
deck  only  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  three  wounded  officers.  The 
two  vessels  were  so  badly  damaged  that  they  were  both  captured 
by  a  far  stronger  British  vessel,  the  Poictiers,  which  overtook  them 
the  same  day.  In  the  same  month,  the  XTnitcd  States,  CaptMn 
Decatur  (§  340),  met  the  British  frigate  Macedimian,  off  the  island 
of  Madeira,  on  the  African  coast,  and  captured  her  after  a  battle 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Macedimian  was  terribly  shattered, 
but  Decatur  succeeded  In  brining  her  into  New  London.  Late  in 
December,  the  Constitution,  now  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Bmnbridge,  captured  the  Java,  a  British  frigate  of  nearly  equal 
force,  o3  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil.  Again  the  British  vessel  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  her. 

870.  The  Naval  Tlctorles  of  1812  aroused  an  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  United  States.  For  twenty  years  Great  Britain  had 
been  at  war  with  almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  battles  between  single  ships  of  equal  force  she  had  lost  but 
five  vessels.  It  had  come  to  be  a  common  saying  that,  when  Franco 
launched  a  vessel,  she  was  only  adding  one  to  the  British  navy.  In 
sii  months,  the  little  American  navy  had  captured  five  vessels,  and 
had  not  lost  a  battle.  Votes  of  thanks,  swords,  gold  medals,  and 
silver  plate  were  given  to  the  successful  officers;  privateers  (|  341) 
put  to  sea  from  every  important  harbor ;  and  Congress  hurried  to 
vote  more  money  for  the  navy.  There  was  not  much  money  in 
the  treasury,  however,  and  the  ships  were  not  built  until  after  the 
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In  most  of  tlieee  banles  tbere  was  a,  slight  superiority  on  the  side  of 
the  American  vesBel.  But  the  difference  was  not  sucIj  as  British  offi- 
cers had  been  used  to  care  about;  aod  the  remarkable  loss  of  life  on  the 
British  vessels  showed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Aiiiericaa  gueoery  was 
the  main  reiisou  for  the  viclur  es  (t^792) 

871  yictoriea  of  1818  —The  jear  1813  opened  with  another 
victory  In  Fi-l  r  wry  the  Hornet  Capta  n  Lawrence  captured  the 
Bnti'ih  brg  Feacock  off  the  coast  of  British  Guiana,  in  South 
AmenCd  The  Peacock  was  so  badiv  cut  up  that  she  sank  irame 
diately  after  the  surrender  carxv  ng  down  some  of  the  men  of  both 
vessels.  In  September  tie  American  hng  Enterpnae  Lieutenant 
Burrows  capture!  the  British  brig  Boxer  off  Portland  Maine 
Both  eomiianders  wer    tiled 

878  Hie  Blockade — Great  Britain  had  become  so  anxious 
about  the  na^al  war  that  a  largo  part  of  her  flet,ts  was  transferred 
to  the  Amer  an  coast,  w  th  str  ct  orders  that  two  oi  three  ships 
should  always  sail  n  con  pany  and  that  no  single  battle  should  be 
naked  unless  the  force  on  both  sides  should  be  exactly  equal 
Whenever  an  Amer  can  war  \  easel  entered  a  harbor  a  number  of 
British  ships  at  oni.e  sailed  thither 
and  watched  the  entrance  cl  isely  It 
was  not  possible  for  the  larger  Amen 
can  vessels  to  get  to  sea  except  by 
accident  and  most  of  the  fighting 
during  the  rest  of  the  war  was  done 
by  the  smaller  vessels 

All  along    Hie    coast    tl  ere  w< 
almost  d  (i1y  battles  between  the   httle    - 
Ameiican      ei  boats     (^353)    and  the 
boats  of  tl  e  Bnliitb  frigates    In  wl 
the  n  oet  desperite  courige  nas  shown 
on  both  Bides 

87S  Defeats  of  1818  —The  first  Amen  an  defeat  came  in 
June  Captam  Lawrence  of  the  Hornet  hiid  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  larger  ship  the  Chesapeake  In  this  ship  he 
sailed  out  from  Boston  larl:  r  and  engaged  the  British  fngate 
Shannon     Captain    Brolic      The   \ easels    were    of    cq  lal    force 
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Bat  this  time  the  advantage  of  discipline  was  on  the  side  of  tbe 
British;  Broke  had  carefully  trained  his  men  on  the  Ameri- 
can system,  while  Lawrence 
had  not  had  time  to  do  so. 
Other  things  being  equal,  disci- 
pline decided  tlie  battle,  and 
the  Chesapeake  surrendered. 
Lawrence  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  during  the  battle ; 
his  last  words  were,  "  Don't  give 
np  the  ship,"  The  victory  ex- 
cited as  extravagant  rejoicings  in 
England  as  those  of  the  previous 
year  had  done  in  tbe  United 
States.  In  August,  they  were 
increased  by  the  capture  of  the 
American  brig  Ar^aa,  Captain 
JiHEB  LiwRiKoa.  Allen,     Slie  had  been  cruising 

around  Great,  Britain,  capturing  many  merchantmen,  and  severely 
injuring  British  trade.  The  British  brig  Pelican  was  sent  to 
search  for  bcr,  and  the  two  vessels  met  in  the  British  Chann  1, 
The  Pelican  was  slightly  superior  in  force,  but  still  more  superior 
in  discipline,  and,  after  a  battle  of  an  hour,  the  Argus  surrendered. 
It  was  believed  nt  llie  lime  lliat  most  of  the  crew  of  tlie  ArgTts  were 
drunk,  Laving  capiured  a  mercliuntmun  laden  with  wine  sliovtly  before 
tlie  battle. 

871.  Cmise  of  the  Essex. — In  the  spring  of  I8I3,  Captain 
Porter,  in  the  Essex,  rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  Bailed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  no  American  frigate  had  ever  been.  Here  he 
gave  protection  to  American  vessels,  captured  British  whalers,  and 
broke  up  the  British  whaling  trade  in  the  Pacific.  Ho  armed  sev- 
eral of  Ills  prizes,  so  that  he  had  at  one  time  quite  a  licet,  and  even 
paid  his  men  out  of  the  money  which  ho  captured.  As  all  the  coun- 
tries around  him  were  friendly  to  Great  Briton,  he  seized  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands  when  he  wished  to  refit  his  fleet,  and  then  continued 
his  cruise.  Early  the  next  year,  the  Essex  entered  the  neutral  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso;  and  here  she  was  blockaded  by  two  British 

■71.  What  orulBB  was  undsrtatep  by  tbB  Bi»ei/  What  was  her  success*  How 
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vessels,  the  Pkcebe  and  the  Cherub,  which  had  been  sent  to  search 
for  her.  fn  March,  while  she  was  in  a  crippled  conditioD  from  an 
accident,  the  two  British  vessels  attacked  her.  They  pelted  her 
with  shot  from  a  distance,  while  she  was  unable  to  close  with  them  •. 
and,  after  losing  more  than  half  her  men,  the  Essex  surrendered. 
This  was  the  most  sav^e  and  desperate  straggle  of  the  war. 

In  tbis  case,  ibe  Pliabt  alone  was  u  lieavier  vessel  ILan  the  Ea»fx. 

835.  Erento  of  1814. — In  addition  to  the  capture  of  the  Eisex, 
there  were  three  hard-fonght  battles  in  1814,  in  all  of  which  the 
American  vessels  were  successful.  In  April,  the  Peacock,  the  name 
given  to  a  new  American  war-vessel,  took  the  Epervier,  off  the  east 
coast  of  Florida.  During  the  summer,  the  Watp,  Captain  Blakely, 
took  the  British  brigs  Reindeer  and  Avon  in  the  British  Channel. 
The  W(Mp  was  probably  lost  soon  afterward  in  a  storm,  for  she 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  following  month.  For  some  time  after 
her  loss,  there  was  not  an  American  wai'-vessel  on  the  ocean. 

S76.  Erents  of  1815. — In  January,  1815,  the  United  States 
frigate  Prettdent,  one  of  the  larger  American  vessels,  was  captured 
by  a  British  fleet  off  Long  Island,  while  trying  to  get  to  sea  from 
New  York.  In  February,  the  C<instilulion  (g  368),  Captain  Stew- 
art, after  a  very  skilfully  fought  battle  by  moonlight,  captured  two 
British  vessels,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  off  Lisbon.  In  March, 
the  Hornet  captured  the  British  brig  Penyuin,  of  equal  force,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  soon  afterward,  the  Peacock  (§  376) 
captured  the  weaker  British  brig  A'aulilas,  near  the  island  of  Su- 
matra, in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  was  the  last  capture  of  the  war. 
Peace  had  already  been  made  (§403),  and  the  Nautilus  was  re- 
stored to  the  British. 

There  lia<l  been  flfteen  sbip-diicis  during  ibe  war.  of  which  tbe 
AmericHQB  lost  but  tbri'e,  those  of  the  Chemjieiike  ig 373),  tbe  Argut 
(g  373),  and  ibe  E»aex  (g  374).  Such  success  gave  Ihe  little  Amcriciin 
navj  a  world-wide  icputatiim;  and  other  nations  began,  for  tbe  first 
time,  lo  respect  tlie  Uiiiled  States  as  a  naval  power. 

877.  Privateere  were  very  active  throughout  tbe  war.  Many 
of  them  were  as  lai^c  and  powerful  as  si  oops- of- war,  and  more 
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troublesome  to  the  enemy,  for  they  were  built  for  speed.  Some- 
times they  sMied  in  fleets  of  five  or  more ;  and,  even  when  alone, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  British  war-vesaela  of  equal  force, 
and  were  usually  successful.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  the 
ChagseuT,  Captain  Boyle,  which  for  a  long  time  in  1813  kept  the 
British  Channel  clear  of  merchantmen,  while  she  was  too  fast  and 
too  well  managed  to  be  caught  by  heavy  war-vessels.  She  cap- 
tured 80  vessels,  50  of  which  were  of  equal  or  superior  force  to  her 
own ;  and  her  captain  issued  a  burlesque  proclamation,  announcing 
that  he  had  blockaded  the  British  Islands,  and  forbidding  all  other 
nations  to  trade  with  them.  In  the  following  year,  1814,  the 
General  Armstrong,  Captain  Eeid,  while  lying  in  a  neutral  harbor 
of  the  Azores  Islands,  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  boats  from  three 
British  frigates,  and  fought  them  for  a  whole  night  before  the 
ship  was  abandoned.  A  most  interesting  volume  has  been  written 
on  the  exploits  of  the  American  privateers,  many  of  which  read 
like  a  sea-novel. 

See  CogEeflhall'a  Hi»Uyry  <^  American  Privaieeri,  and  Roosevelt's 
Mval  War  of  1812. 

3TS.  Kaval  Lousi. — During  the  three  years  of  the  war,  each  nation 
lost  about  llie  same  number  of  vessels,  1700.  including  merchantmen, 
privateers,  and  war-vessels;  but  in  value  tbe  British  losses  were  some- 
wbat  lieavier.  No  other  nation  had  succeeded  in  inflieliiig  equal  losses 
on  Great  Britain.  For  example,  France,  the  principal  enemy  of  Oreat 
Britain,  had  received  about  fifty  times  as  much  naval  loss  from  the  Brit- 
ish aa  she  had  been  able  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Supplementary  QoEsTroNS. 

Location*. — (School-map  locations  in  ilaiten.) — Locate  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;  CapeHalteras;  Madeira  I^nd ;  Brazil;  Brilah  Quiana; 
OajK  Horn ;  tJie Marmiefoi Islands ;  the Briligh  C/iantul;  Porll&uii,  He.; 
Valparaiso,  Chili;  Florida;  Long  Island;  Zisfen,  Fortugai;  Cape  of 
Good  Ilffpe;  Sum-ttra,  'E  I. ;  the  Azores  Islands. 

ItBViBW. — Give  the  names  of  the  five  British  war-vessela  captured 
in  1813.  The  names  of  the  two  American  war-vessels  captuivd  iii 
1813.  The  year  of  the  capture  of  the  Essex.  The  last  naval  l>att1e 
of  the  war. 

(5)  ScccESSES  ON  THE  Lakes  :  1813-14. 
879.  The  Northern  Lakes,  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie,  were 
of  importance  in  the  war.     Lake  Champlain  was  a  part  of  the  main 
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road  to  Quebec  aod  Montreal  {§  200) ;  and  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie  were  of  great  importance  to  the  armiea  on  their  shores.  Tho 
coaotry  around  the  lakes  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Erie  waa  un- 
settled, and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

880.  Tfee  Lake  Narieg  were  at  first  very  small.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  bat  one  small  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  British  had 
half  a  dozen  vessels  on  each  of  the  two  largiir  lakes,  but  none  of 
them  were  of  any  great  force.  Both  sides  at  once  began  purchas- 
ing and  arming  me  reliant^  vessel  a ;  bnt  these  were  soon  found  to  be 
almost  useless  for  fighting  purposes.  The  real  contest  was  in  build- 
ing new  war-vessels,  and  in  this  the  Americans  were  successful,  in 
spite  of  their  disadvantt^es.  Their  side. of  the  lakes  was  far  more 
thinly  settled  than  the  Canadian  side ;  and  they  had  to  bring  nails, 
ropes,  guns,  men,  and  provisions — everything  except  timber — ^from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  over  terribly  bad  roads.  Nevertheless  they  won 
complete  victories  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Champjain,  and  held  their 
■wn  on  Lake  Ontario. 

881.  Lake  Ontario. — The  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  though 
very  interesting  to  sailors,  are  of  little  interest  in  a  history  of  the 
war.  Commodore  Chauncey  commanded  the  American  fleet,  and 
Sir  James  Yeo  the  British ;  and  neither  was  willing  to  risk  a  gene- 
ral battle  if  the  other  had  the  least  superiority.  They  took  turns 
in  controlling  the  lake.  If  either  was  superior  in  force,  the  other 
remaned  in  port  until  he  had  built  a  new  and  stronger  vessel. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  retired  to  a  safe 
harbor  and  began  building.  Most  of  tlic  credit  was  gained  by  the 
ship-builders  on  both  sides,  particularly  by  Henry  Eckford„the 
American  builder.  When  the  war  began,  16-gun  vessels  were  the 
strongest  on  either  side ;  when  it  ended,  both  sides  were  busily 
building  112-gun  ships,  for  crews  of  1,000  men  each. 

Tlie  Ontario  navies  were  used  for  trnnsportin);  armies  from  one 

Srt  of  llie  lake  shore  to  another.    There  were  also  mmiy  minor  boat- 
Lts;  nnd  on  one  occiision  a  geaerat  liitttle  nearly  took  place. 

882.  Lake  Erie.— In  the  winter  of  1812-13,  while  Proctor  was 
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superior  to  the  AmericaDs  on  land    (§  381),  Captain  Oliver  H. 
Perry  was  sent  to  Lake  Erie  to  form  a  navy.     He  worked  with  the 
greatest  enei^y,  and  soon  had  five  new  vessels  built  at  Erie.     Two 
of  his  fleet,  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara,  were  fairly  large  ves- 
sels; all  the  rest  were  small     Perry  found  the  British  fleet,  under 
Captdn  Barclay,  off  Sandus- 
ky, and  gave  battle,  Septem- 
berlO,  1813.     His  own  ship, 
the  Lawrence,  at  first  bore  the 
whole  flre  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  was  completely  disabled. 
Her  sides  were  beaten  in,  and 
'  only  fourteen   of  her   whole 
crew  were  fit  for  duty.    Perry 
then  leaped  into  a  row-boat, 
rowed  to  the  Niagara,  and  in 
')  her  attacked  the   exhausted 
:  British   fleet.      The    conflict 
:  was  short :  the  Niagara,  burst 
'  through  the  Brilish  line,  firing 
right  and  left  as  she  went,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  the  whole 

~r^. „  ,r British  fleet  surrendered.  The 

'     -  controlled  the 


late ;  the  fleet  carried  the  army  over  to  Canada ;  and  the  battle  of 
the  Thames  followed,  and  ended  the  war  in  the  West  (g  362), 

Perry's  fleet,  two  large  and  seven  small  vessels,  carried  54  guns  and 
416  men,  and  lost  133  men.  Barclay's  fleet,  Iwo  liirge  and  four  smflll 
vessels,  carried  63  guns  and  440  men.  and  lost  135  men.  Peiry'a  official 
dispatch,  announcing  the  victory,  read:  "  We  have  met  Hie  enemy  and 
they  are  ouis:  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  sciiooner,  and  one  sloop. 

888.  Lake  Cham  plain.— During  the  summer  of  1814,  while 
there  was  peace  for  the  time  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  sent  fresh 
troops  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  northern  New  York, 
as  Eurgoyne  had  done  (§219).  Lake  Cbamplain  was  a  part  of 
their  route ;  and  on  the  lake  there  was  an  American  fieet  under 
Commodore  Macdonough.     The  British  fleet  was  commanded  by 
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Commodore  Downie.  The  naval  battle,  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  expedition,  took  place  (September  11,1814)  in  the 
harbor  of  Plattsburgh.  The 
British  fleet  attacked  at  day- 
break ;  and,  after  a  desperate 
battle  of  over  two  hours,  their 
four  larger  ve&sels  surreDderod 
and  the  others  fled.  The  Bri- 
tish army  at  once  retreated, 
and  the  expedition  waa  given 
up. 

MacdoDough's  fleet  of  four 
war-vesselH  and  ten  i^uuboals  car- 
ried 86  guns  and  SSi  men,  and 
lost  about  200  meu.  D'lwnie's 
fleet  of  four  war. vessi^ls  and 
twelve  gunboats  carried  93  guns 
and  937  men.  anci  loat  about  300 
men.      Hacilonough's  dispatcli, 

RDDOunciii^   llie    victory,    read:  TaoiiiB  macooboduh. 

"TLe  Almigtity  bas  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signul  victory  on  Lake 
Cbaniplaiii,  iu  tlie  capture  of  one  frigate,  oae  brig,  and  two  sloops-ot- 
war  of  tbe  enemy." 

SCPPLBMKHTABI  QOESTIONa. 

iDoatlona. — Locate  Lalie  Champlain;  Lake  Ontario;  Lake  Brie; 
Queliec;  Montreal;  Erie,  Pa.;  Sandusky,  O.;  Platlaburgb   N.  Y. 

Rbvibw. — Qive  tbe  dal«  of  Perry's  victory.  Of  Macdonougb'a 
victory. 

(6)    DiBABTEBS  ON  THE   ATLANTIC   COAST. 

884.  The  Blockade  of  the  Atlantic  coast  waa  enforced  by 
Britjsh  vessels  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  spare  the  coast  of  New  England,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  he  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  bnt  this  policy  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  coast  was  treated  alike.  Groups  of 
war-vessels  were  stationed  before  each  of  the  principal  seaports, 
and  others  were  continually  in  motion  along  the  coast,  from  Hali- 
fax on  the  north  to  the  West  Indies.  Early  in  1813,  they  took 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  naval  station,  and 
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the  American  Government  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  oat  in 
the  neighboring  llglit-housea. 

885.  The  Atlantic  Coast  was  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  alarm,  for  the  British  vessels  were  continually  landing 
men  at  exposed  points  to  burn,  plunder,  and  destroy.  Private 
property  was  seized  in  great  quantities  everywhere,  and  the  war 
seemed  to  be  mainly  one  of  general  robbery  by  the  British  navy. 
In  1813,  the  defenceless  towns  of  Lewes,  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
Hampton  (near  Fortress  Monroe)  were  bombarded,  and  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  in  1814  ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  were  burned 
or  plundered.  Attacks  on  New  York  and  other  larger  cities  were 
prevented  only  by  fear  of  torpedoes,  by  means  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  nearly  blown  up  one  or  two  British  ships  which  ventured 
too  near  New  York. 

Fulton  <§385)  liaJ  also  built  at  New  York  a  steam  floating  batterv, 
the  first  of  ils  kiod.  nud  tl;e  reports  in  regard  lo  it  helped  to  keep  the 
Briliuh  at  a  safe  distance. 

S8S.  Hfdne,  as  far  as  the  Penobscot  River,  was  seized  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  was  held  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
seizure  excited  great  alarm  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  advance  along  the  coast  in  the 
following  year. 

887.  Washington. — In  August,  1814,  a  new  British  fleet 
brought  over  an  army  of  5,000  men  to  the  Chesapeake.  Thej 
landed  in  Maryland,  where  the  Patuxent  River  empties  into  the 
bay,  and  set  out  on  a  march  of  forty  miles  northwest  to  Washing- 
ton. The  American  Government  had  utterly  neglected  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  so.  A 
feeble  attempt  to  resist  was  made  at  Bladensbnrgh,  a  village  near 
the  capital,  but  it  was  overpowered  at  once.  The  British  then  en- 
tered Washington  and  disgraced  themselves  by  burning  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  public  buildings. 

Tliis  act  of  Ihe  British  has  been  excused  by  tlio  burning  of  a  public 
building  in  York.  Canada,  after  its  capture  by  Uie  Amcncans  (§863). 
But  that  act  was  not  perpetrated  by  goverumenl  order,  as  was  the  de- 
struction of  WusIiingtoD. 

896.  What  WBS  Ihe  ertect  ot  the  hiocknde  on  the  Atluntlo  noastf    How  was  pri- 
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888.  Baltimore. — After  destroying  Washington,  the  British 
made    a    hasty   retreat    across    the 

country,  and  embarked  again  on 
their  fleet  They  then  sailed  up  the 
bay  to  attack  Baltimore.  But  that 
city  made  a  stout  and  successful  re- 
sistance. The  ships  were  repulsed 
in  an  attack  on  Fort  McIIenry,  and 
the  army  witlidrew,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful battle  at  North  Point,  below 
the  city,  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Its  commander.  General 
Ross,  was  killed. 

During  tlie  night-attack  on  Fort 

McHenry,  Ihe  nntioual  aone,  the  "  Stnr.         

Spangled    Banner,"    was    written     by         Wa8hu,<.to»  and  V.oiNmt. 
Francis  3.  Key,  who  had  visited  tbe  British  fleet,  to  obtMU  the  release 
of  some  prisoners,  and  bad  been  detained  there. 

889.  Admiral  Cockbnnt,  the  British  oaval  commander,  then 
changed  his  headqnailers  to  Cumberland  Island,  on  the  Georgia 
coast  From  this  point,  until  peace  was  made,  be  carried  on  a  war- 
fare of  robbery,  and  then  he  retired  from  American  soil  with  his 
plunder.  Before  this  took  place,  a  laige  part  of  his  land  force  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  shared  in  its  comDlcte 
defeat  (g  402). 

SUPPLBMENTART    QcESTION'. 

LowtloM.— T,oente Halifax.  N.  8.:  llieBabnmalslancls:  Cbeaapeake 
Bay:  Lewes.  Del.  (§  131};  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  (g88):  Forlresa  Monroe, 
Ta.:  New  York  Ciiy;  the  Penobscol  River.  Me.  (^58);  Waebiiigton, 
D.  C. ;  Balliraore,  Md. ;  Cumberland  Island,  Qa.  {%  100). 

Review. — Give  the  year  of  the  attacks  on  Waahington  aod  Balti- 

(7)  DissatisfaCtioh  at  Hour. 
S80.  Tbe  New  England  States  had  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  war  {§  355) ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  its 

S8S.  In  what  dlrfctinn  did  the  British  move  next!    What,  vaa  the  result  of  Ihe 
ktUck  on  Baltimore!    Who  was  kllleil? 
88a.  What  change  wi  -    •      ■ 
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early  failures.  The  American  GovcmmeRt's  management  had  not 
been  very  successful.  At  first,  its  commanders  were  not  wisely  se- 
lected. Its  treasury  was  badly  managed,  so  that  it  tad  little  money 
andcould  with  difficulty  borrow,evenathigh  int^irest.  It  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  check  the  British  attacks  on  the  coast;  and  the  New 
England  States  came  to  believe  that  it  did  not  care  to  afford  them 
any  protection.  Finally,  late  in  1814,  they  sent  delegates  to  meet 
at  Hartford,  in  Connecticnt,  and  consider  the  state  of  affairs. 

391.  The  Hartford  Conrention  alarmed  the  government  and 
the  country  generally.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  secret,  and  it 
was  supposed  at  the  time  ti>  be  plotting  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  New  England  government. 
It  made  a  public  report,  recommending,  among  other  things, 
that  the  New  England  States  should  be  allowed  to  defend  them- 
selves gainst  the  British  without  waiting  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Peace  was  made  so  soon  afterward  that  no  further  steps 
were  taken. 

The  Hartford  Convention  was  composed  of  Federalists,  and  the 
general  anger  against  ihe  ConventioD  helped  very  mucli  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Federal  party  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  (§  418). 

(8)  SnccEssBs  IS  THB  Nobth:  1814. 

S92.  The  Beoi^aniiatioii  of  the  American  army  in  western 
New  York  was  successfully  managed  during  the  winter  of  1813-14 
(§365).  The  excellent  effects  of  the  work  were  seen  in  July,  1814, 
when  the  country  was  surprised  and  delighted  by  several  victories 
won  by  the  same  army  which  had  before  been  so  unsuccessful. 
These  victories  caine  too  late  to  have  much  effect  on  the  war;  but 
they  showed  that  the  former  defeats  were  due  to  the  generals,  not 
to  the  men.     They  were  as  follows : 

808.  Chippewa. — Early  in  July,  the  army,  under  command  of 
Brown,  Scott,  and  Ripley,  crossed  the  Niagara  River  from  Buffalo, 
and  captured  Fort  Erie.  Turning  to  the  north,  toward  Lake  On- 
tario, it  met  the  enemy  (July  5),  strongly  intrenched  behind  a  little 

S9I.  What  wag  the  general  feeling-  In  reenrci  In  tbe  Hartford  Convention! 
Why  did  It  eiclle  alarm'    Wtaat  did  It  recommeiidt    Was  lu  recommenClatlon 

SM.'WhatlssBidof  reorganlxatlouioNawYorkr   What nereltseffectat    How 

ir  Caaadat   How  did  It  meet  the  eoeiiiyr   WIiM 
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stream  called  the  Chippewa.  The  American  troops  were  now  well 
tmned  and  well  handled,  and  drove  the  British  out  of  their  id- 
trenchmcnts  and  up  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

804.  Lnndj's  Lane. — The  British  now  received  reinforcements, 
and  turned  back  to  meet  the  pursuing  Americans.     The  two  nrmics 
met  (July  25)  at  a  place  called  Lundj's  Lane,  or  Bridgewater, 
near  Niagara  Falls.     The  battle,  which  began  at  sunset  and  lasted 
until  midnight,  was  one  of  the  most  stubliornly  contested  of  the 
war.     The  British  lost  their  commander,  who  was  wounded  and 
captured,  and  were  finally  driven  some  distance  from  the  field. 
But    the   Americana    had   also   lost 
heavily;     Brown     and    Scott    were 
wounded ;  and  Ripley  the  next  morn- 
ing  ordered  his  army  to  retreat  to 
Fort  Erie. 

During  ilie  battle,  Colonel  Jnmes 
Miller  wus  asked  if  lie  could  capture  tlie 
enemy's  artillery.  He  modestly  an- 
swered. ''  I'll  liy,  sir;"  and  then  headed 
his  reginieut  in  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant 
and  Buccessrut  charges  of  the  war. 

89fi.  Fort  Erie  was  besieged  in 
September    by  a    superior    force  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  Brown,  who  had  re- 
covered, roassuraed  command  of  the  ^^^    _^ 
army,  and  drove  his  besiegers  back            o     >    io    iJ    S    » 
again  beyond  the  Chippewa.     Before            Niasaiu  fbohtkb. 
the  winter  set  in,  the  Americans  retired  to  their  own  side  of  the 
Niagara  Eiver,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  soon  put  a  stop  to  further 
hostilities. 

SlTPPLKMENTABY  QUESTIONS. 

looations —Locate  tlie  Niagara  River;  Buffalo,  N.  T.;  Port  Erie, 
Can. :  Luke  Ontario;  Niagara  Falls. 

Review, — Give  tbe  year  of  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's 


le  two  armies  mept  the  fwodiI  time!    What  Is  said  of  the 
ih  laiuT    or  the  AmeHcnn  lona! 
'  "  ie  beBlegedJ    How  was  Che  atege  raised!    What  turtbW 
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(9)  Sdccbsses  im  the  Southwest:  1813-16. 

896.  The  Soathwest  Territory,  now  the  SUtes  of  Alabama  and    ' 

MiBBiasippi,  was  then  almost  entirely  an  Indian  country.     Ita  only 

important  white  settlements  were  Natchez  and  Mobile.     Mobile 

was  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part 

of  her  territory  of  Florida;  but 

the  Americans  had  lately  taken 

possession  of  it  by  force.     North 

of  this  Territory  was  the  State  of 

Tennessee,  and  southwest  of  it 

was  Now  Orleans,  the  principal 

city  of  Louisiana.     The  Creeks 

were  the  principal  Indian  tribe 

of  the  Southwest,  and  from  the 

outbreak  of  the  war  they  took 

sides  against  the  United  States. 

897.  Fort   Minis.— Early  in 

•i..i>  -"f      ««"""««>      ty  1813, the  Tennessee  militia  were 

Skat  of  War  in  the  soutkwebt.       called  out  to  keep  the  Indians 

quiet;  and,  inorderto  wateh  the  Indian  country  from  the  west  side, 

they  marched  to  Natehez  under  General  Andrew  Jackson  (§  448), 

But  the  government  believed  that  the  Indians  intended  to  remain 

at  peace,  and  the  Tennessee  troops  were  dismissed,  to  the  great 

surprise  and  angerof  Jackson.     In  August,  1813,  a  shocking  event 

showed  that  the  Creeks  did  not  intend  to  remain  at  peace.     About 

600  men,  women,  and  children  had  taken    refuge  in  Fort  Mims, 

near  Mobile ;  and  the  Creeks  surprised  the  fort,  captured  it,  and 

massacred  nearly  all  who  were  in  it, 

898.  The  Creek  W«r. — The  Tennessee  troops  were  i^ain  called 
out,  under  command  of  Jackson.  lie  marched  into  the  Indian 
country,  drove  the  Creeks  from  one  stronghold  to  another,  and 
finally  broke  their  power  in  a  great  battle  at  Tohopeka,  or  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  in  eastern  Alabama.  Eight 
hundred  of  the  Creeks  were  killed,  and  the  tribe  gave  up  most  of 
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ito  territory.     TL'is  series  of  victories  made  Jackson  the  leading 
general  of  the  Southwest. 

S99.  Peace  in  Enrope  had  been  attained  by  Qreat  Britain  in 
1814.  Ail  the  other  leading  nations  of  Europe  united  with  her  in 
compelling  Napoleon  to  leave  France  and  live  on  the  island  of  Elba 
in  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  direct  all  her 
energies  toward  the  United  States.  A  part  of  her  spare  troops 
went  to  Canada  (§  383);  another  part  was  sent  to  attack  Washing- 
ton (§387);  but  the  main  body  was  sent  on  a  great  expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  with  the  design  of  retaining  that  city  and 
Louisiana  when  peace  should  be  made. 

400.  The  Derence  of  the  Soathwest  was  entrusted  to  Jackson, 
who  worked  with  extraordinary  eneigy  to  make  it  secure.  He 
raised  volunteers  in  Tennessee,  seized  the  Spanish  town  of  Pensa- 
cola,  which  had  given  assistance  to  the  British,  and  then  hurried  to 
fortify  New  Orleans  before  the  arrival  of  the  British,  A  few  miles 
below  the  city,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow  passage  between  an 
impassable  swamp  and  the  Mississippi  River,  he  put  up  a  line  of 
intrenchments,  and  held  his  ground  while  the  riflemen  of  KeU' 
tucky  and  Tennessee  hurried  down  the  river  to  his  assistance. 

401.  The  Brltiah  Expedition,  under  Sir  Edward  Fackenham, 
entered  Lake  Borgne  in  December,  captured  the  American  gun- 
boats, and  landed  below  Jackson's  works.  The  British  numbered 
12,000,  and  Jackson's  army  6,000;  but  the  British  were  trained 
and  veteran  troops,  while  the  Americans  were  as  undisciplined  as 
at  Bunker  Hill.  For  a  few  weeks  there  were  night-attacks  and 
skirmishes,  in  which  neither  party  had  the  advanti^e. 

40S.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans.— January  8, 1815,  the  whole 
British  line  moved  forward,  in  a  dense  fog,  to  attack  Jackson's 
works.  Again,  as  at  Bunker  Hill  (§  197),  there  was  a  steady 
silence  in  the  fortifications  until  the  British  were  so  near  that  the 
fire  of  the  riflemen  was  murderous.  Whole  platoons  of  the  attack- 
ing troops  fell  in  their  tracks,  as  if  levelled  by  one  dischaige. 
Within  twenty-five  minutes  the  whole   British   line  was  in  full 

899.  What  ayentB  took  place  in  Europe  in  IBH!  What  was  Oreat  BrflaLn  then 
U,  ILhertv  to  do?    How  (tid  At,  dWtde  her  epnre  troops! 

400.  To  whom  was  tbe  defence  o(  the  Southwest  entrusted  t    What  did  he  dof 


lo  boih  sidesf  wiwi  w, 
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retreat,  having  lost  its  commander  and  2,500  men.  The  American 
loss  was  8  killed  and  13  wounded.  A  few  days  afterward,  tlie 
British  retired  to  their  ships,  and  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies. 
Peace  had  already  been  made,  though  neither  army  knew  It  (§  403). 
Few  victories  in  hiscory  Lave  been  so  complete;  and  this  one 
enabled  the  United  Stales  to  forget  many  of  the  early  failures. 

SuFPLBMENTAnf  Questions. 

Looatiou.— Locate  theBlaleaof  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  Malcbei, 
Miss.;  Moltile,  Ala.;  the  State  of  Tennessee;  New  Orleaiu,  La.;  Toho- 
peka;  Peosacola,  Fla. ;  Lake  Borgne. 

Review. — Give  the  date  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 

(10)  Peace. 

408.  Peace  Ne;oti»tioiiS  had  been  going  on  almost  all  through 
the  war.  In  1813,  Russia  had  offered  to  mediate  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  that  is,  to  assist,  as  a  friend  of 
both  parties,  in  arranging  terms  of  peace.  President  Madison  ap- 
pointed five  commissioners  to  arrange  a  treaty.  They  met  the 
British  commissioners  at  Ghent,  a  city  of  Belgium,  and,  after  long 
negotiations,  agreed  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  late  in  1814  (December 
24).  This  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
war.  Peace  had  thus  been  agreed  upon  before  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  fought,  but  there  was  then  no  ocean  telegraph  to  bring 
the  news  in  time  to  avoid  the  battle. 

404.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  settled  nothing  aa  to  the  Orders  in 
Council  or  the  impressment  of  seamen,  which  had  caused  the  war 
(§34-2).  These  matters  were  now  of  very  little  importance. 
Napoleon  bad  been  conquered;  and  the  general  peace  in  the  world, 
and  the  damage  done  by  the  American  navy  during  the  war,  made 
it  very  unlikely  that  any  such  difficulties  would  occur  f^ain.  After 
the  war,  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States  made  these  old 
questions  of  still  less  importance ;  and  Great  Britain  never  again 
attempted  to  enforce  her  Orders  in  Council,  or  her  asserted  rights 
of  search  and  impressment. 

In  1861,  Great  Britain  nearly  went  to  war  witb  the  United  Slates 


neired  bf  Great  Bclcalot 


la  the  treaty  agreed  apont   What 
ittleil  which  had  caosed  the  wwt    Wh7iiotf    Ven 
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principle  of  the  war  of  1612,  and  refused  lo  support  tLe  action  of  the 
naval  ofScer,  or  ilie  riglit  of  aearcL.  v 

406.  The  News  travelled  slowly  in  1815.     Jackson's  victory  of 
JaDuary  8  was  not  Icnown  at  Washington  until  February  4,  when 
it  made  the  people  wild  with  joy.   The  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
reached  New  York  a  week  later,  and  was  received  with  equal  pleas- 
ure.   It  was  welcome  to  every  one,  for  the  affairs  of  tho  country  were 
in  very  bad  condition.    There  was  little  commerce,  or  business  of  any 
kind ;  and  poverty  and  distress  were  general.     Farmers  had  not 
been  able  to  sell  their  crops;  the  price  of  all  things  had  risen;  and 
there  was  little  money  in  the  country  with  which  to  buy.     All 
classes  hoped  and  believed  that  prosperity  would  return  with  peace. 
(11)  Ihtsrnal  Affairs. 
406.  Lonlslaiu  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1812  (see  general  map). 
Itwasapitrtuf  the  great  territory  known  as 
Louisiana,  transferred  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1768  (§158),  by  Spiin  to  France  in  1800.  and 
.    by  France  to  the  United  Stales  hi  l803(g83dX 
a  Tlie  pi'iucipal  city  of  llie  new  Suie  was  New 
q1  Orleans.      Bueiir-planting  became    Ihe   chief 
^  source  of  weafib  in  the  new  Stale,  wljose  pop- 
^7  Illation   lias   jrrown   from    :6.55S  in   1810  to 
^  1,118,587  in  18B0.    New  Orleans  lias  come  to 
'    be  one  of  ibe  leadiiii;  American  cities,  with  a 
pupiiliilion  of  241.995  in  1890.      Wlien   tlie 
State  of  LouisianH  was  admitted,  the  rest  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  wns  made  a  separat« 
Territory,  and  other   States  were  gradually 
carved  out  of  it  (§423). 

403.  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  Sute  in  1816. 
This  was  the  second  of  the  five  States  formed 
out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  (§  294). 
Agriculture  has  always  been  the  leading  in- 
dustry of  the  Slate,  and  Its  population  has  in- 
creased from  21,520  In  1810  lo  2.192,404  in  / 
1890.     lis  principal  city  and  cajiital  is  now  p 
Lidianapolis,  one  of   tlie  great  cities  of  the  ^ 
Union,  whh  a  popniatiou  of  107,44.5  in  1890.    ^ 

408.  Settlements  were  now  increasing 
throughout  the  West.  The  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  (§  398)  had  opened  up  the  South- 
west to  settlement,  and  the  future  States  Sut  op  Induba. 

406.  What  is  sftLrt  of  news  In  1815?  Ot  iha  news  ot  Jaoli8i>n'B  victory?  Of  the 
new  of  peace r  Whr  wax  peace  ve]com«!  What  waa  the  condition  of  the  couDtijT 
What  was  ej  peeled  trom  the  peaoef 

406.  What  Slate  was  admitted  In  IS13?    407.  What  State  was  admitted  la  MW 
408.  What  Is  said  of  settlement'   "— ' 
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of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  already  marked  out  la  the 
Northwest,  two  States,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  had  been  formed,  and 
the  two  future  States  of  Dlioois  and  Michigan  were  marked  out  in 
the  form  of  Territories.  The  settlement  of  the  whole  West  was 
being  greatly  hastened  by  the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  which 
had  now  begun  to  be  common  on  Western  rivers.  The  war  itself 
had  increased  the  settlement  of  western  New  York,  and  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  soon  became  important  places. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Blearaboals  were  riinnme;  on  the  Hndson, 
Ksritau,  Delaware.  Ohio,  and  BC.  Lawrence  rivers,  and  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  and  a  sieam  ferryboat  had  begun  to  take  ilie  place  of  the  clumsy 
old  8COW8  wlilcli  ran  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  1816,  a 
steaml>oat  ascended  ihe  Mississippi  and  Ohio  to  Louisville. 

M9.  Commerce  and  Bnsiness  revived  as  soon  as  the  war 
ended.  Farmers  found  u  market  for  liicir  crops;  wealth  increased 
'apace;  every  interest  prospered  eiicept,  manufactures.  Foreign 
manufactured  goods  bad  been  shut  oat  of  the  country  during  the 
war;  and  many  Americans  had  spent  much  money  in  building 
factories.  When  peace  was  made,  English  factories  sent  their 
goods  to  the  United  States,  and  sold  them  cheaper  than  the 
American  factories  could  afford  to.  The  American  owners  were 
thus  compelled  either  to  close  their  factories,  or  to  sell  their  goods 
at  a  loss.  Their  diflicultics  had  a  great  influence  on  public  aSdra 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  the  American  manufacturers  were 
urgent  that  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  should  be  made  high 
enough  to  shut  out  the  foreign  goods  (§432). 

410.  The  Rational  Debt  of  the  United  Stales  was  now  about  $137,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  |80,000.000  was  the  coat  of  the  war.  But  the 
government  was  no  loncer  pressed  for  money.  From  1814  to  1815,  ex- 
ports rose  from  #7.000,000  to  $53,000,000:  imports,  from  $13,000,000  to 
Ill3.000.000;  and  duties  paid  to  the  government,  from  $4,000,000  to 
$38,000,000, 

ill.  The  National  Bank,  which  had  been  chartered  in  1781 
(§  301),  came  to  an  end  in  1811.  In  1816,  Congress  chartered  a 
new  National  Bank,  on  the  same  plan,  for  twenty  years.  The  pub- 
lic money  was  to  be  deposited  in  it,  or  in  its  branches,  unless  the 


aa  mode*    What  1b  gBld  ol  tbe  ilitncultlet  of  AmiricsD  manuInciun^iK 
410.  Wfaac  was  the  national  debt!    The  Foat  ot  the  war?    Hon  did 
•BiiBB?    Importg'    Dutlea  paid  to  the  government? 

'■^- '---'-■ -•-'■- old  National  Baukt   Otthenewonef   H 
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Secretary  o£  the  Treasury  should  at  any  time  order  it  to  be  de- 
posited elsewhere  (§477). 

412.  The  BarbuT  StBtes  (§  339),  duriag  the  war,  had  not 
only  allowed  the  British  to  capture  American  vessels  in  their 
harbors,  but  had  even  made  some  captures  themselves.  In  1815, 
Decatur,  with  a  fleet,  was  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  from  Algiers. 
Its  frightened  ruler  came  on  board  Decatur's  ship  and  signed  a 
treaty  by  which  he  promised  to  pay  for  the  American  ships 
illegally  captured,  to  make  no  more  captures,  and  to  ask  no  more 
money  for  keeping  the  peace.  Decatur's  fleet  then  set  sail  for 
Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  forced  them  to  agree  to  the  same  terms. 
There  has  been  no  further  trouble  with  the  Barbary  pirates. 

118.  Hie  Federal  Party  really  came  to  an  end  during  this 
period.  It  had  opposed  tlie  war  so  strongly,  particularly  m  Ngw 
England,  that  young  men  disliked  it  and  refused  to  vote  with  it. 
There  was  but  one  party  left,  the  Republican  party,  or,  as  it  was 
now  often  called,  the  Democratic  party  (§30S). 

411.  Hie  Presidential  Election  in  1816  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  Republicans  with  very  little  opposition,  Monroe  (§*16) 
was  elected  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the  Democratic 
war-governor  of  New  York,  Vice-Preaident- 

Tlie  Federalist  candidates  were  Riifns  King,  of  New  York,  for 
President,  and  various  others  for  Vice-Presiiient.  Tliey  received  S4  out 
of  321  electoral  votes. 

SUPPLEHENTART  QtjBBTIONS. 

LomtloDi. — (Scliool  map  locations  in  iUtltet) — Locate  Ohent.  Bd- 

fium.  Boimd  Louimana.  Locare  New  Orleans,  Bound  Indiana,  I>ncate 
ndianapolU,  Ind, ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Rocliesler,  N.  Y, ;  tJie  Barbai-y 
StaieK. 

Revibw. — Give  the  dal«  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Tlie  year  of  the 
admission  of  Louislina,  Of  Indiana.  Of  [he  charter  of  Ihesecond  Na- 
tional Bank, 

415.    The   Leading   Events   of  Madison's   admiDislrations  were  as 


4ia.  Wh«tli»dtheBsrbaryBtote8dOQBf  Who  was  sent  to  Algiers!  Whatwaa 
done  br  ttx  nilerr    Br  Tripoli  and  Tunis!    What  was  Che  result! 

418.  What  ts  said  of  the  Federal  party?  How  was  it  destroyedt  Wliat  party 
was  left* 

414.  How  did  the  Prenldpntfal  eleclion  In  I81B  result'    Who  were  eleoted- 

415.  GlTe  the  yeara  of  Madison's  flntt  term.  The  leadine  erents  of  1810,  Of 
1811,    OtlSiaonland.    Or  IKie  on  tlie  oct«n.    The  early  eveniaotlfilB.    The  yean 

ot  Madlson-B  second  term.    The  even-  -•  •-'  —  '—■ '     ""■ •  •'•'  —  •' 

water.    The  events  ot  lR14oo  land.    ■ 

the  Weat^  of  peace.   ThelwdingevenleonsiB.    0(191*. 
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0  LEADING  EVENTS,  I8U-1816. 

1811 :  The  President  and  LiliU  Bell §849 

Batileot  TippecttiiM  (November  7) 850 

1813:  AdmlsaiOD  u(  LouUianii 400 

War  decliire<l  a.intJtiet  Qreat  Britain  (June  16)...  851 

The  Hjaex  tukes  tlie  Alerl  (August  18) 8Q7 

Hull's  surrender  (August  IB) 8d7 

The  ChTiniilTilion  lakm  ihe  Gveifiere  (Aug   IB).,  868 

Battle  (it  QueenatowD  HeigliW  {October  18) 858 

The  Waip  takes  tlie  FrolU  (October  18) 869 

Tbe  United  Sialen  takes  the  Macedonian  (Oct.  25).  868 

The  ConalitatioTHs.kea  Ihe  Jnta {DecemlKi  29). .  869 

1818:  Haisacre  at  llie  Itaisiii  River  (.liinuary  32) 860 

Tlie  Eomet  takes  tiju  l^aeoek  (February  34) 871 

Cruiae  of  [be  Euex  iti  the  Pacific 874 

1818-17:  Madison'a  Second  Term 896 

1818:  Capture  of  York  (April  27) 868 

Siege  of  Fort  Meigs  (May  1) 861 

The  Cketapeake  lakeu  by  ibe  Shannon  (June  1).,  878 

Siege  of  Fort  StepbenBon  (Augu"!  2) 361 

Tbe  Ai-gus  tnketi  bv  tbe  Peitean  (August  14).   . .  878 

HaSBHcre  at  Fori  Mims  (August  80) 897 

Tbe  Entm-piiu  tiikes  tbe  lloxer  (Seplember  6).  . .  871 

Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  (Seplember  10). , . .  888 

Bailie  of  liie  Tbames  (Octol«r  S) 862 

1814:  Battle  of  Tobopeka.  Abi.  (March  27} 898 

Tbe  EsMX  taken  by  Clie  Phmbe  unci  tbe  Cherub 

(MarcbaS) 874 

Tbe  Peacock  lakes  tbe  Bpervier  (April  29) 876 

The  Wa*fi  Jakes  tbe  Jteindeer  (June  28) 875 

Capture  of  Fort  Erie  (July  8) 898 

Battle  of  Cbippewa  (July  5) 803 

Battle  of  Lnndy's  Lane  (July  25) 894 

Burning  nf  Washington  C^iiy  (August  34) 887 

The  Wa*p  lakes  the  Aton  (September  1) 375 

HacdoDougb's    viclorj    on    Lake    Cbnmplain 

(September  11) 888 

Attack  nn  Fort  McHenry  (Seplember  13) 888 

Battle  of  Fort  Erie  (September  17) 895 

Jackson  Inkes  Pensaciilu  (November  7) 400 

Hartford  Convention  (Decemlwr  15) 891 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  (December  24) 408 

181S:  Battle  of  New  Oileans  (January  8) 402 

The  I^-e>idenl  taken  by  a  Briiis^li  fleet  (Jan.  10). .  370 
The  CoiuttttuHon  takes  the  Cyane  and  tbe  tevard 

(February  20) 870 

The  Hornet  lakes  the  Penguin  (March  23) 876 

Decalur  brings  Aljders  to  terms  (June  28) 413 

The  Peaa>ck  lakes  tbe  Nauiaae  (June  30) 876 

1816:  National  Bank  chartered 411 

Admission  of  Indiana 40T 

NoTK— Tlie  months  and  itayn  are  InBcrtwt  for  referenoa  only.nQl  [Or  re<4tMJ0n. 
I»>«1  batClea  ttie  American  ship  is  oamcd  Qtst. 
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MONROE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS :  1817-25. 


u  D.  ToiirHiNa,  N.  V„  Vics-PresidBnl. 

ras  born  in  17S8.    He  Bervcd  in 


JuES  HoNBOB,  Va..  President.  Danii 

416.  JunM  Monrtw,  of  Virginia, 
the  Revoliuionarj  army  as  a 
captain,  and  was  a  member  of 
tiie  CoDlineDlal  Congresa,  and 
of  tbe  Seuaie  under  the  Conati- 
tution.  He  was  abrnnd  most 
of  tlie  time  from  1TB4  until 
1808,  as  minialer  lo  Fraoce, 
Englaod,  and  ^\)a.\a.  Return- 
ing, lie  waa  governor  of  Lia 
Btnle  in  1811.  ami  ijecrctary  of 
Stiite  under  Madiaiiu.  He  waa 
tlien  elected  and  re-elected 
President.  He  died  at  New 
York  City  in  1831. 

417.  Era  of  Oood  Feel- 
Inp. — During  Monroe's  first 
term,  the  Federal  party  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  poli- 
tics. Its  members  either 
ceased  voting  or  called  them- 
selves Republicans.  This 
period  is  therefore  often 
called  "the  era  of  good  feeling."  At  the  end  of  Monroe's  first 
term,  the  Republicans  were  snccessful  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1820  without  any  opposition,  and  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were 
re-elected  President  and  Vice-President.  But  the  vote  was  not 
quite  unanimous.  One  electoral  vote  was  cast  against  Monroe,  and 
fourteen  against  Tompkins,  so  that  they  should  not  have  the  imani- 
»nou3  vote  which  has  been  given  to  no  candidate  except  Washington, 

418.  Florldi  was  added  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States 


the  era  of  good  Ceeltng"t  What  waa  the  result  ot 
LB  added  K>  the  UnltM  8tate!>r  Who  had  owned  It 
"d  BpalD  adi 


jAHia  HONItOE. 


\.  What  are  the  le 
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during  this  administration.  It  had  been  a  Spanish  possession:, 
and  its  governors  Lad  given  the  United  States  much  trouble  during 
the  war  (g  400).  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Seminole  Indian* 
of  Florida,  aided  by  the  Spaniards,  kept  up  a  war  against  the 
whites  of  Geoi^ia  and  Alabama.  Jackson,  who  still  commanded 
there,  soon  lost  all  patience,  and  marched  his  army  into  Florida. 
He  seized  Pensacoia,  and  hanged  two  British  subjects,  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambi-ister,  whom  he  accused  of  leading  the  Seminoles.  Spain 
protested,  and  Pensacola  was  given  back  to  her.  But  Florida  was 
so  evidently  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States  that  Spain  t^eed 
to  sell  it  for  $5,000,000.  The  treaty  was  made  in  1819,  but  was 
not  ratified  until  1831. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  guilty. 
419.  Mississippi  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1817. 

Its  territory  bad  at  first  been  claimed  by 
Qeorgia  (^372),  but  lind  been  given  up  to  tbe 
United  States  in  1802  (S375).  Ha  population 
haa  always  been  cbiefly  engaged  in  a^oicul- 
■  ire,  and  lias  grown  from  l0,853  in  1810  to 
,389.600  in  1890, 

420.  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  State 
1  1818. 

TLis  was  tlie  third  of  the  Eve  States 
finally  formed  out  ot  tlie  old  Northwest 
Territory  (S  407).     lis  population  in  1810  was 

BaAL  OF  Mississippi,  ^Id  French  fort  of  Peoria  (%  142).  Its  people 
have  gained  wealili  mainly  by  agriculture;  but  there  are  extensive  lead- 
mines  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
near  Galena,  and  bituminous,  or  "  soft."  coal 
is  found  under  all  the  central  part  of  the 
Stnle,  Illinois  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
enconrai^  railroads,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Illinois  t^entral  Railroad  did  much  to  develop 
the  State  after  1850,  Ilttuois  haa  grown  to 
he  one  of  the  three  great  Stales  of  the  Union, 
having  a  population  of  3.836,351  In  1890. 
ChicBgo  has  had  the  most  wonderful  growth 
ot  any  American  city.  During  the  war  of 
1813,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  afterward, 
it  was  a  little  frontier  post.  Fort  Dearborn 

(§  4.W>;  In  1890  it  was  Ibe  second  city  of  the  *"'*'■  ■*  i"™™^. 

United  Stales,  with  a  population  of  1,098,576. 
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121.  Alabama  was  ndmitted  as  a  Stat«  in  1819. 
TLls  wns  also  a   part  of  iLe  territory 

claimed  b;  Georgia  (§419).    At  its  admission, 

the  old  Freucli  town  of  Mobile  (§  Ul)  was  ils 

most  important  place,  as  it  still  is.    Tlie  onljr 

other  iniporlnnl  city.  Montgomery,  became 

the  cnpiiai  ta  1846.    The  people  of  the  Slate 

liave  always  heen  eogaiied  chiefly  in  the  cul-  I 

Uire  of  coiloji.    They  liave  incieased  from  I 

137,901  in  1820  to  1,513,017  in  18&0. 

122.  Halne  was  admitted  as  a  State 
in  1820. 

It  Lad  been  a  part  of  Hassachusetts  for 
nearly  200. veure{§  58).   It  liad  now  increased  8«u.  or  alabuu. 

—  so  much   in  population,   and   had   come   to 

differ  bo  much  from  the  parent -Slate,  that  it 
was  made  a  separate  Biate.  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  MasaaLhiisells.  Manufactures,  tiiH' 
L  ber.  and  shipbuilding  are  the  principal  In- 
\  duslries.  Tlie  population  has  grown  from 
'  "98.3«9  in  1830  lo  661,086  in  1890. 

42S.  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  State 
1  1821. 

Afrer    the    admission    of    the   State    of 
Louisinna  in   1813    (§406).    the   rest   of   the 
Louisiana  purchase  was  called  the  Terrilory 
S«ii.  OF  Maine.  ^^  Hissoin'i,  and  the  new  State  of  MlsBOufi 

VAsa  pnrlnf  this.  There  were  peculiar  difflcullies  in  itsadmission,  which 
are  detailed  helow  (g§  434-6),     Wlii-n  tlie  State  was  admitted,  the  only 
important  place  was  the  old  French  town  of  St.  Louis  (g  158);  this  has 
become  the  most  important  city  of  ilie  Mis- 
sissippi vallev,  lis  population  m  1890  being 
450,245.     The   population  of  the  State  has 
grown  from  66,537  in  1830  to  3,679,184  in 
1890.    The  chief  wealth  of  the  Kiate  is  at 
pte!«nt  in  agriculture:  but  it  is  also  one  of     i 
tlie  most  remarkable  and  valuable  mineial 
regions  of  ihe  globe.    It  has  whole  moun-     ' 
lains  of  iron-ore,  valuable  lead-mines,  and 
beds  of  coal  sonielimes  700  feet  in  thickness; 
and  valuable  deposits  of  petroleum  have  re- 
cently been  discovered. 

424.  Negro  Slayery  had    in    1820 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  old 

tCI.  What  SIB1«  vf.3  admltlfid  in  1SI9T 
*sa.  What  stfltB  was  adninr.ert  in  ifiao! 
ii%.  Wbat  SUIe  WHS  admitteil  in  1821? 
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States  north  of  YirgiDia  (§101);  and  it  had  heen  forhidden 
from  the  beginning  in  the  new  States  north  of  the  Ohio  {§  294). 
In  the  Southei-n  States  it  showed  no  signs  of  disappearance,  for 
the  cotton-gin  had  made  it  profitable  (§317).  The  first  settlers 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  naturally  took 
their  slaves  with  them ;  and  when  these  States  were  admitted, 
they  came  as  slave  States,  Slavery  existed  in  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana  when  it  was  bought  from  France ;  Congress  did  nothing 
to  stop  it;  and  thus  Louisiana  became  a  slave-State.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  the  rest  of  tlie  Territory  grew  steadily ;  and  when  Mis- 
souri applied  for  admissioD,  it  was  as  a  slave-State. 

425.  Two  Sections  had  thus  been  formed  in  the  United  States, 
the  North  forbidding  slavery,  the  South  encouraging  it.  This  one 
difference  not  only  changed  the  inside  life  of  the  two  sections,  but 
made  them  opponents  of  one  another  (§  651).  Each  section  had 
come  to  have  its  own  needs ;  each  wanted  a  particular  kind  of  laws 
passed  by  Congress ;  and  each  wanted  to  secure  the  new  State  of  Mis- 
souri, so  as  to  have  more  votes  in  Congress.  The  North  argued  that 
it  had  never  been  intended,  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  that 
slavery  should  spread  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  new  slave-States 
be  admitted ;  and  that  Congress  ought  now  to  refuse  to  admit 
Missouri  except  as  a  free  State.  The  South  argued  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  left  the  control  of  slavery  to  the  States;  that 
Missouri  had  chosen  to  he  a  slave-State;  and  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  The  North  had  learned  to  like 
slavery  less,  and  the  South  more,  than  when  the  government  was 
formed  ;  and  each  felt  that  the  other  was  wrong  and  unreasonable. 

4SS.  The  Hissonrl  Compromise. — The  dispute  in  Congress 
grew  warmer  for  two  years,  until  it  was  ended,  in  1820,  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  arranged  mainly  by  Clay  (§481).  The 
South  gained  a  part  of  its  claim  by  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State.  The  North  gained  a  part  of  its  claim  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  paral- 
lel 36°  30',  the  main  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.     Under  this 

■medf    How  dW  t*er  dllter'    What 
ev  opposed  to  one  anotherp    What 
'    Wliai  wa-s  the  real  dlffereDOe  bo- 
How  was  [t  ended!    Wbal  did  the  South 
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compromise,  Missouri  was  admitted  in  1821,  and  tbc  questioa  of 
slavery  in  new  States  was  put  to  rest  for  about  twenty-five  years 
(§685). 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  terrilorj  south  of  parallel  86°  80',  and.  as 
slavery  already  existed  there,  this  wa«  also  a  gaiu  for  the  South.  But  it 
waa  not  a  large  gain,  for  this  part  of  the  territory  made  but  one  slave- 
Stale,  ArkaoBBS  \.^A&\). 

437.  The  Honroe  Doctrine, — The  former  Spanish  colonies  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  had  rebelled  and  become  independent. 
Spain  was  too  weak  to  make  them  submit,  but  there  were  strong 
suspicions  that  some  of  the  other  governments  of  Europe  meant  to 
help  Spain,  President  Monroe  therefore  declared  in  a  Message  to 
Congress,  in  1833,  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  any  war  in  Europe,  or  with  any  recognized  European 
colonics  in  America ;  but  that  no  more  European  colonies  should 
be  planted  in  America ;  and  that  the  United  States  would  not 
view  with  indifference  "  an  attompt  by  any  nation  of  Europe  to  re- 
duce an  independent  nation  of  North  or  South  America  to  the 
condition  of  a  colony."  This  very  important  principle  is  called  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  has  always  since  been  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  affairs  (§829). 

The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  the  real  writer  of 
Uie  Mesaage. 

428.  L>Fajette  (§S15)  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1834.  He  came,  an  old  man  of  68,  to  a  country  that  bad 
changed  wonderfully  since  he  had  seen  it  in  his  youth.  He  had 
left  it  a  weak,  thinly-settled  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  too  poor  to  pay  its  troops.  He  found  it  a  nation  with  a 
population  of  9,633,822  in  1820  {§  353),  with  States  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  powerful  and  successful  navy,  and  a  stUl  more 
wonderful  future.  In  bis  youth  be  might  have  visited  all  the  States 
without  leaving  salt  water ;  now  he  had  to  travel  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  Atlantic  to  reach  some  of  them.  In 
France,  he  bad  just  been  treated  very  disrespectfully  and  unkindly  by 
his  own  government;  and  Congress  and  the  country  now  made  it 
a  point  to  show  how  grateful  the  American  people  were  to  him. 

4S7.  WhatiBsaW  of  thetormerBpanlBhcolonieaf  OfSpafnf  What  did  Presi- 
dent Monrw  declare?    What  is  Eald  of  this  declaration? 

ii».  Who  visited  the  countrT  in  1B24«  Had  the  countiT  cfaannedF  How  bad 
beleftltr  How  did  he  And  itt  How  had  the  settled  St«C«a  changed*  Why  had  h» 
beeo  iDYited?    Hoif  naa  be  treaCedr    W)iat  wne  done  at  bia  departurel 
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As  he  passed  up  New  York  Bay,  Fort  La  Fayette  saluted  him ;  pro- 
cessioDS,  parades,  and  greetings  of  every  sort  met  him  wherever  he 
went;  and  the  whole  country  seemed  to  stop  its  work  for  the  mo- 
ment to  give  him  a  welcome  sach  as  he  had  never  expected.  After 
a  visit  of  more  than  a  year  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  he  was  sent 
hack  to  France  in  a  United  Slates  frigate  which  had  just  been 
Isunched  and  named  in  honor  of  him,  and  with  a  present  from  the 
Unitfid  States  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  a 
township  of  public  btnds. 

iid.  Tbe  Condition  of  the  Conntry  was  not  greatly  changed, 
though  it  was  just  on  the  edge  of  great  changes.  One  important 
invention  had  been  introduced  from  England :  lighting  by  gas  was 
begun  in  1822,  and  soon  became  common.  The  use  of  steamboats 
had  made  river-navigation  as  easy  as  at  present,  but  travelling  by 
land  was  as  difficult  as  ever.  Little  could  be  done  to  improve  it 
until  steam-railroads  were  introduced  (§  450) ;  but  Congress  and 
the  States  voted  money  freely  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
the  construction  of  canals.  New  York  State  led  the  way  in  this 
work. 

iSft.  The  Erie  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  was  begun  in 
1817  and  finished  in  1825.  It  was  constructed  under  great  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  considered  it  a  certain  failure  and  therefore 
a  waste  of  public  money.  It  was  successful  only  through  the  per- 
severance of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  was  at  first  often  called  "  Clin- 
ton's Big  Ditch"  by  his  opponents.  Its  construction  made  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  merchandise  easily  and  cheaply  from  the  great 
West,  through  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River,  to 
New  York  City  and  the  Atlantic.  The  immediate  success  of  this 
enterprise  set  other  States  at  work  in  canal  construction. 

The  Erie  C&nal  has  carried  tbousands  of  millioDB  of  dollars'  worth 
of  merchandise,  and  is  now  operated  bj  the  State  without  charges  to 
those  using  it. 

181.  A  National  Road,  for  the  use  of  Western  emigrants,  was 
undertaken  by  Congress.     It  was  carefully  constructed,  with  hard 

4Sf.  What  vuthecondltlanorthecnuntryf  What  inTentJon  had  been  latro- 
diieedF  What  ms  the  coHdiUoH  of  travel!  How  was  it  attempted  to  Improre  itt 
Wbat  Stats  led  tb«  way  • 

4tO.  What  iamld  of  the  Erte  Canal  f  Of  the  opposlti™  WItf  Of  Clinton's  Bor- 
TlccRf    What  were  Ite  resulla!    Its  pfTectoD  other  Stateer 

Ul.  What  road  waa  be^un  by  Congreser    Where  did  it  begin  and  endl    Wbf 


It  stopped!    WbatlB  eald  of  other  roadsf 
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Bnrface,  easy  grades,  and  good  bridges.  It  began  at  Cumberland, 
in  northwestern  Maryland,  and  ran  westward.  It  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  Indiana,  when  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  made  it 
needless  to  build  it  any  farther.  Many  other  roads  were  built  or 
improved  by  the  United  States  during  this  period. 

482.  Free  Tnde  utd  Protection. — American  manufactures 
continued  to  be  unprofitable  (§  409).  In  1824,  tlie  distress  of  the 
manufacturers  had  become  so  great  that  Congress  passed  an  act  to 
increase  the  duties  on  imports.  Its  intention  was  to  increase  the 
prices  of  foreign  goods  so  as  to  give  the  American  manufacturers 
a  chance  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  profit.  Such  a  tariff,  or  list  of 
duties,  is  called  a  Protective  Tariff,  since  it  is  designed  to  protect 
home  manufactures.  A  list  of  duties  which  pays  no  attention  to 
protection  is  called  a  Revenue  Tariff,  since  it  is,  designed  only  to 
obtain  revenue  for  the  government.  The  act  of  1824  opened  the 
atruggle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

The  tceneral  argument  for  Protection  is  that  It  will  increase  the 
number  of  m an u factories;  and  that  iliose  employed  in  them  will  buy 
tbe  productioQS  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  The  geueral  argument 
for  Free  Trade  is  that  a  country  will  produce  naturally  that  which  It  can 
make  most  money  out  of;  that,  if  ne  use  laiatiou  t'>  biiug  about  pro- 
ducliona  which  would  not  come  naturally,  we  are  putting  part  of  the 
people  into  unprofitable  employments;  and  that,  if  Protection  is  profita- 
ble, it  is  only  for  the  few  manufacturers  who  are  interested,  not  tor  the 
workmen  or  the  country. 

48S.  Th«  Presidential  Election  in  1824  resulted  in  complete 
confusion, for  all  the  candidates,  and  all  the  voters,  claimed  to  be 
Republicans.  For  Vice-President,  Calhoun  (§481)  was  generally 
supported  and  was  elected.  There  were  four  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, John  Quincy  Adams  (§  435),  Jackson  (§  448),  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  and  Clay  (§481).  "When  the  votes  of  the 
electors  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the  four  had  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number.  The  House  of  Representatives  was 
then  to  choose  a  President  from  tbe  three  highest  names  on  the 
list  of  votes,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford.  In  the  House  elec- 
tion, the  friends  of  Clay  voted  for  Adams,  and  he  was  elected 
President. 


11  hy  a  protMdvB  tarllTf    ByareTBime 
.lriectionrwiiltinlR34,andwhT(   VPho 

le  electoral  vot«t    Hoir  was  the  Preeldent  then  Ut  be  chosen!    Who  «i 
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There  were  W  electoral  voles  for  Jackson.  84  for  Adams,  41  for 
Crawford,  ami  37  for  Clay  (g  481).  Tliia  eleolion  Is  often  called  tlie 
"  scrub-race  for  the  Presidency."  Before  ihe  next  election,  partiea  bad 
again  been  foimed,  and  tbere  were  but  two  sets  of  candidates. 

434.  Tlia  Leading  Event!  of  Monroc'B  admin Istratioua  were  as 
follows: 

1817-31 :  Monroe's  First  Term §  418 

1817:  Admission  of  Mississippi  419 

1818:  Admission  of  Illinois 430 

Jackson  seizes  Pensacolit 416 

1819:  Admission  of  Alabama 431 

Treaty  for  the  aiiDeiution  of  Florida 418 

1620;  Admission  of  Maine 432 

Missouri  Ci'inpromise 48« 

1831 :  Admission  of  Missouri 433 

1631-5:  Monroe's  Second  Term 417 

1832:  Congress  begins  tbe  construction  of  roads 431 

1838:  Tlje  Mouroe  Doctrine 427 

1834:  La  Fayette's  visit  lo  the  United  States 428 

A  protective  tariff  adopted 483 

Disputed  Presidential  election 433 

SUFFLKHENTABY   QuBBTIONB. 

Looatlmu. — Locate  Florida;  Pensacula.  F)a.  Bound  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  ibe  State  of  Illinois.  Local*  Ciiicago,  111.  Bound  tbe  State 
of  Alabama.  Locale  Mobile,  Ala,  Bouod  tbe  8tate  of  Missouri. 
Locate  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  tbe  Hudson 
River;  New  York  City. 

Review.— Give  the  years  in  which  Monroe's  administrations  tKgan 
and  ended.  Tlie  name  of  ilie  Vice  President.  Tbe  year  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Mississippi.  Of  the  admission  of  Illinois.  Of  tlie  admission 
of  Alabama.  Of  tbe  annexation  of  Florida.  Of  Ihe  admission  of 
Maine.  Of  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Of  tbe  announcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.     Of  La  Fayette's  visit, 

484.  Wh8tWfretheye»rsof  Monroe'sflrsttermf    Wliat  wasth?  leaclini 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMSS  ADMINISTRATION:  1826-9. 

JOHM  Qdikoi  Adams,  Uass.,  PreBideut.       Johm  C.  Cilhoum,  S.  C,  Vlce-Pre^denb 

436.  lohn  Qalncy  Adanu,  oC  Hassacliusetts,  was  bom  in  1767,  the 
son  of  Julixi  Aduma  (g  319).  He  was  abroad,  as  minieler  to  tlic  Nether- 
lands and  to  Prussia,  from  17B4 
until  1801.  He  was  United 
Stales  Senator.  1803-08,  aod 
liien  became  a  Democrat  instead 
of  a  Federalist.  He  nas  minis- 
Mr  to  Russia,  1808-17,  tbeii  Sec- 
relary  of  Stale  under  Monroe, 
and  ilieu  President.  Defeated 
for  reelection,  he  did  not  re- 
main long  in  private  life;  lie 
was  sent  to  Congress  in  1881.  ns 
a  member  of  tbe  House  of  lie]>- 
resenlalires,  and  was  regularly 
re  elected  until  his  deaih.  This  ^ 
pan  of  his  career  was  the  most 
remarltable  of  all.  He  belonged 
to  no  party,  ibougb  be  miglit  be 
called  nn  an ti  slavery  Whig; 
but  his  woaderful  ability,  and 

his  merciless  treatment  of  op-  i       n  a 

ponenls,   made    bim    admired  ^'""'  *i°"'°'  adahb. 

anil  feared  by  all  parlies.    He  died  in  the  Capilol  at  Wasbineton  in 
1848. 

486.  The  Batlroad.— In  internal  affairs,  tliia  administration 
was  marked  by  an  uncommon  prosperity;  incomes  rapidly  in- 
creased, both  those  of  tlie  government  and  of  private  persons,  and 
the  public  debt  began  to  decrease.  The  country  seemed  to  be 
gathering  strength  for  tbe  enormous  changes  which  it  was  to  expe- 

4S5.  Wbst  were  ibe  leadiae  events  in  ilie  life  ot  John  Quincy  Adams? 

488.  What  wa.^  the  state  ot  internal  affairsf  What  urent  invention  was  made 
inEnclaJiiif  Had  rail  a  been  used  betni-e!  Whatissald  of  Trevithick's  Inconioilvet 
Ot  the  first  English  stenm-rBilmad'  Of  Heorce  Stephenson's  locomotive?  Where 
vras  the  rojlrow  Siran  tried'    What  horse- rul roads  were  tried  in  IS^t 
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rieDce  during  tbc  oext  few  years.  For  it  was  during  this  adminia- 
tration  that  Eoglaad  saw  the  invention  of  tLe  railroad  locomotive, 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern  times,  which  was  to  gliow  its 
most  wonderful  effects  in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  wooden 
or  iron  rails  for  cars  drawn  by  horses  had  been  known  in  England 
for  nearly  200  years ;  and  many  Englishmen  and  AmericaoB  had 
tried  to  use  steam  instead  of  horses.  In  England,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, Trevithick  had  made  a  locomotive,  but  it  could  only  move 
slowly.  A  short  railroad,  with  clumsy  locomotives,  was  opened 
in  England  in  1825.  In  1829,  George  Stephenson,  an  Englishmaji, 
exhibited  his  locomotive,  "The  Rocket,"  which  moved  at  the  rate 
of  30  miles  an  hour,  and  the  modem  railroad  system  began.  In 
the  United  States,  where  men  had  for  years  been  trying  to  improve 
the  useless  old  roads,  the  first  idea  of  the  railroad  was  soon  tried. 
In  1827,  two  short  lines  of  rails  were  laid  at  Quincy,  near  Boston, 
and  at  Albany ;  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  chartered 
in  Maryland,  though  it  was  then  intended  to  use  horses  upon  all 
these. 

In  1S28,  the  first  trip  with  an  Enelish  looomotive  was  made  on  a 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  near  Mauch  Cliuak;  and  a  new  rnilroad,  ex- 
pressly for  steam,  was  chartered  in  South  Caroliua.  to  run  westward 
from  Charleston.  In  the  following  admtniatrHtinn,  the  new  system  of 
Stephenson  was  fully  introduced  into  the  United  States  (g  450). 

487.  Settlement  had  now  seized  firmly  upon  most  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Mississippi.  Treaties  had  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment with  each  Indian  tribe,  by  which  the  Indians  sold  their  lands 
to  the  government  for  settlement,  and  removed  beyond  the  Misais- 
sippL  To  this  there  were  two  exceptions.  In  the  Northwest,  the 
territory  covered  by  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  was  not  yet 
needed  by  settlers ;  and  in  the  Southwest,  some  of  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  Indians  refused  to  sell  their  lands  for  settlement. 

488.  The  Cherokees  were  now  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  since  the  Creeks  had  been  overthrown 
by  Jackson  (§  398).  They  were  intelligent  and  educated ;  they 
had  churches,  schools,  and  newspapers  of  their  own ;  and  they  re- 


la  widotwiaconBini   or  Cbe  BouchK est  Indian 
4SS.  What  In  Mid  of  Ihe  CherokeeBF    Ot 
movsf    WhatdidHeoiTrtadeotde  to  do?    Wbi 
iDtwt^rrneer   Whlcli  paitr  was  succeaatulT 
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fased  to  remove  across  the  Mississippi.  Finally,  the  State  of 
Georgia  became  impatient,  and  decided  to  force  the  Indians  to  go. 
President  Adams,  in  1827,  interfered  to  protect  the  Indians,  bnt 
Georgia  declared  its  intention  to  resist  the  Federal  Government,  if 
necessarj,  by  force.  The  State  was  at  last  successful  in  compelling 
the  Cherokees  to  remove. 

This  was  not  accomplished  until  1885.  when  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  induced  the  Indians  to  make  a  treat;  and  sell  their  lands  (§471). 

489>  Jefrerson  and  John  Adams  died  almost  together,  July  4, 
1836,  each  helieving  that  the  other  was  left  alive.  The  day  of 
their  death  was  a  coincidence  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  conntry.  It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
adopljon  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  Jefferson 
was  the  author  and  Adams  the  principal  supporter  (§  207). 

The  two  had  quarrelled  iu  1801,  when  Jefferson  succeeded  Adams  aa 
President,  but  they  became  close  friends  again  afterward. 

440.  Political  Contest  was  renewed  during  this  administration. 
The  era  of  good  feeUng  (§417)  came  to  an  end,  and  political  ex- 
citement rose  higher  than  it  had  done  for  thirty  years  before. 
Most  of  it  came  from  the  policy  of  high  tariffs  and  internal  improve- 
menu,  which  had  been  begun  under  Monroe  (§§  429,  432). 

441  Tho  American  8f  stem. — Clay  fg  481)  had  become  Adams's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  two  supported  warmly  the  system 
already  begun  in  Congress.  In  1838,  a  new  tariff  of  still  higher 
duties  was  adopted;  and  the  revenue  which  came  from  it  waa 
spent  in  improving  roads,  constructing  canals,  and  deepening 
rivers  and  harbors.  This  union  of  a  protective  tariff  and  internal 
improvements  was  known  as  the  "American  System;"  and  it  soon 
afterward  became  the  foundation  of  the  new  Whig  party,  of  which 
Clay  was  the  leader  (§  491). 

442.  The' Two  Sections,  North  and  South  (§  425),  had  grown 
to  be  very  different  in  many  respects,  and  it  was  by  this  time  as 
difBcult  for  one  Congress  to  make  laws  to  suit  them  both  as  for  the 

son  and  John  Adams*    Of  the  cdnd- 

'    What  was  the  chief  cause  ot  the  ex- 
ciemenir 

441.  Who  were  the  two  leading  supporters  of  the  new  BTBtemf  What  new  tariff 
waeadoptedf  Bow  w»s  tbe  revenue  apeutt  What  waa  this  BjgKm  called;  What 
Old  it  aherward  becomr- 
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British  Parliament  to  make  laws  to  eiiit  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  Now  thia  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican System,  which  undertook  to  encourage  manufactures  by  in- 
creasing the  duties  on  foreign  goods.  Whatever  profit  was  derived 
from  it  by  factories  went  to  the  North,  where  all  the  factories  were 
located.  Labor  in  the  South  was  performed  by  negro  slaves;  and 
men  who  only  worked  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so  were  of 
no  use  in  manufacturing  (§  643). 

448.  The  Complaint  at  the  Sonth  was,  therefore,  that  its 
people  were  made  to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods  imported  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  give  profits  to  Northern  manufactories.  The 
supporters  of  the  American  System  answered  that  the  Southern 
cotton-planters  received  their  share  of  the  profits  by  having  a 
nearer  market  and  better  prices  for  their  cotton.  But  the  South 
refused  to  be  convinced,  and  considered  its  people  very  unfairly 
treated.  When  the  tarifi  of  duties  was  increased  in  1828,  the 
legislatures  of  several  Southern  States  protested  against  the  act  as 
unfair  and  unconstitutional ;  and  In  the  Presidential  election  of  the 
same  year  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  South  was  thrown  against 
Adams. 

444.  Two  PBrties  were  thus  formed  out  of  the  old  party 
whose  members  had  called  themselves  either  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats since  about  1812,  The  portion  led  by  Adams  and  Clay, 
which  supported  the  American  System,  now  began  to  call  itself 
National  Republican ;  and  its  opponents,  who  disliked  the  Ameri- 
can System,  began  to  call  themselves  Democrats.  Toward  the 
end  of  thia  administration,  the  division  had  extended  so  far  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  Republican  party  were  really  two  parlies. 

During  tbe  following  a?! ministration,  the  Hational  Republicans 
took  the  name  of  the  Whig  party  (§  491). 

446.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1828  was  contested  by  the 
two  new  parties,  and  was  one  of  great  encitcment.  The  National 
Republicans  supported  Adams  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania, 
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for  President  and  Vice-President ;  while  the  Democrats,  or  "  Jack- 
son men"  as  tliej  were  often  called,  supported  Jackson  saA.  Cal- 
houn. There  'were  many  circumstances  in  Jackson's  favor,  in 
addition  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  South  for  him  (§  443).  He  was 
very  much  liked  by  the  people  everywhere ;  his  military  services, 
particularly  at  New  Orleans,  helped  him  very  much ;  and  many 
thought  that  he  ought  fairly  to  have  been  chosen  President  in 
1824  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  since  he  then  had  a  lai^ei 
electoral  vote  than  Adams  (g  433,  note).  For  all  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  Democrats  were  successful,  and  Jackson  and  Calhoun 
were  elected. 

They  received  178  electoral  votes,  (o  83  for  tbeir  opponents  (§  298), 

446.  John  Qnlncy  Adams,  like  his  father,  was  thus  defeated 
after  a  single  term  of  office;  and  these  two,  father  and  son,  are  the 
only  one-term  Presidents  in  the  first  half-century  after  1789.  The 
tariff  was  not  the  chief  reason  for  the  son's  defeat  In  the  case  of 
both  father  and  son,  the  defeat  came  very  largely  from  the  rise  of 
new  ideas.  In  1800,  the  old  colonial  ideas  of  "strong  govern- 
ment "  were  overthrown  (§  323).  In  1828,  the  change  of  govern- 
ment was  made  mainly  because  the  people  had  no  liking  for  Adams's 
administration,  even  though  they  had  no  great  reason  to  dislike  it : 
the  government  was  changed  because  the  people  had  changed. 

447.  The  leading  ETCats  of  Jolm  Quiucy  Adams's  admiDlstration 
were  as  follows; 

1835-39:  .loho  Quincy  Adams's  Term §435 

1826:  Death  of  Jeflerson  and  John  Adams 439 

1837:  Ciierokee  troubles  in  Georgia 488 

Horse-rail roada  iotrnduced 436 

1828:  Introduction  of  an  English  locomotive 436  - 

A  new  protective  tariff  adopted 441 

Formation  of  new  parties 444 

SUPPLEMEBTAKY  QUBSTIOHS. 

Looatioiu. — Locate  Boston,  Mass.;  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Charleston.  8.  C;  Wisconsin;  Georgia. 

Review. — Give  tlie  years  in  wlilrh  Jolin  Quincy  Adams's  adminis- 
tration began  and  ended.  Name  the  Vice-President.  Give  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Jefferson  and  John  Adams.  Of  the  Cherokee  troubles  in 
Georgia.  Of  the  iiiiroduciion  of  the  horse- railroad.  Of  the  iiitroduc- 
tioa  of  the  locomotive. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
JACKSON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1829-37. 

AMDHEW  JutEBOK,  Tenn,,  Pre*. 

(1)  Intbrnal  Affaihs. 

4U.  Andrew  laakMn  was  boni  in  North  CaroUna  in  176T,  studied 
law,  and  removed  to  Tcnnesaee. 
He  was  a  boru  leader  of  weo,  aod 
very  soon  became  promiueat.  He 
was  seat  to  Ibe  Ilouae  of  Represent- 
ativcB  in  1796,  to  tlie  United  States 
Senate  ia  1797,  and  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Slate  Supreme  Court  from  1798 
until  1804.  It  ia  said  tbat  lie  per- 
sonally collared  and  arrested  a  no- 
torious rudSan,  wbom  tbe  sheriff 
was  afraid  to  arrest.  For  tlie  next 
nine  years  he  wns  a  planter,  until 
tbe  war  willi  Entrland  brought  him 
to  the  front  (§898).  AfLerone  de- 
feat (in  18S4),  be  was  elected  and 
re-elected  President.  He  tlien  re- 
tired to  Ilia  pliintation.  tlie  Hermi- 
tage, near  Nashville,  wbere  lie  died, 
June  8.  1845.  He  had  all  the  faulta 
and  virtues  of  a  soldier.  He  was 
intensely  honest;  he  liad  no  friends 
.  ,  except  those  whom  he  believed  to 

iiraa«w  jiciBoa.  i^^  honest,  and  he  supported  them 

unflincliinelv:  but  he  was  absolnlelv  deiermined  lo  have  his  own  way^.^ 
or  what  hia  friends  persuaded  him  waa  liis  own  way.  '  Old  Hickory 
was  the  name  commonly  piven  him  by  his  party. 

449.  A  Wonderful  Prosperity  marked  tlie  v»liole  of  Jackson's 
Presidency.  Very  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
locomotiTe,  a  machine  which  changed  the  whole  life  of  the  people 
at  a  wngle   step    (§436),     Poor  roads  had    hitherto   compelled 

44K.  What  were  the  Ii-adinir  Pventa  In  the  life  of  JaekBonf 

4t9.  What  wiw  the  elTect  of  (he  Intri^iictlon  of  the  Incnmotlver  Of  what  iiM<- 
vice  wsH  It  to  AmerlciuiB?  How  did  It  change  tb^  mode  ot  Ilf«r  What  Is  said  ot 
these  eight  yeoraf 
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Americans  to  move  slowly,  while  they  were  eager  to  move  qnickly, 
and  the  enormouB  eitent  of  their  country  bad  been  more  tronble- 
Bome  tbao  valoable  to  them ;  they  now  found  the  very  ioBtniment 
they  needed.  They  began  to  move,  act,  think,  «iid  speak  in  an 
entirely  new  fashion.  These  eight  years  are  the  first  that  are  alto- 
gether like  our  own  times,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale  ;  they 
are  the  beginning  of  the  modern  history  of  the  United  States. 

ISO.  The  LoeoMotfre  Engine  of  Stephenson  was  brought  from 
England  to  the  United  States  in  1831.  But  the  Americans  at  once 
aet  to  work  to  make  their  own  engines,  and  succeeded,  though  their 
first  attempts  were  natnratly  very  clumsy  and  unserviceable.  The 
first  sncce^fnl  American  locomotive  was  bnilt  in  1833.    It  differed 


from  the  English  locomotives  in  many  respects,  and  suited   onr 
roads  and  climate  better;  and  since  then  wc  have  built  our  own. 

This  first  successful  American  locomotive,  tlie  "  Anibian,"  was  slill 
mnninff  in  1888.  It  wss  enbiliited  at  the  CiiicBgo  railway  exposition, 
and  was  hni  ned  by  acciiieut  at  Pillsburgb  in  the  same  year, 

451.  The  Ballway  System  grew  rapidly.  Before  1835  there 
were  nineteen  railroads  built  or  building,  their  united  length  being 
twice  the  length  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Before  the  end  of 
Jackson's  second  term,  there  were  1,600  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  great  number  of  miles  were  building.  Within  the  next 
four  years,. nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  were 
connected  by  railroad,  and  the  system  had  begun  to  spread  through 
the  Western  States.  From  this  time,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
state  the  advance  of  the  railroad  system;  the  figures  are  so  large 
that  they  cany  no  ideas  with  them.     It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 


ISO.  What  is  sBld  or  the  tint  locomotlvea?   Of  th*;  first  succesefiit  A 
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there  are,  in  1694,  in  this  one  country,  nearly  aa  many  miles  of 
railroad  aa  there  are  in  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  to 
gether  (§  937). 

4fi2.  The  Advantages  of  the  Btilroad  Sysifim  were  beyond 
calculation.  Wherever  it  went,  it  changed  the  life  of  the  people, 
opened  up  new  country  to  settlers,  and  made  settlements  possible 
by  carrying  crops  and  goods  easily.  It  gave  the  United  States  the 
advantages  of  a  small  country  with  the  wealth  of  one  of  the  lai^est 
countries  of  the  world.  Before  1830,  men  thought  that  it  wottld 
require  two  or  three  hundred  years  for  settlements  to  reach  the 
Rocky  Mountains :  the  railroad  has  done  the  work  already. 

1S8.  Anthraelte  Coitl  (§  336)  was  first  used  successfully  on 
steamboats  and  railroads  in  1836  and  1837.  It  contained  so  much 
fuel  in  so  small  a  space  that  its  use  aided  both  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads very  much.  Tliey  had  both  generally  used  wood  for  fuel 
up  to  this  time. 

454.  The  Seren  Propeller,  to  take  the  place  of  side  wheels  in 
ocean  steamers,  was  introduced  by  John  Ericsson  in  1838.  This 
required  less  fuel  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  thus  promoted  ocean  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  Slates  and  Europe.  The  screw  propeller, 
which  was  under  water  and  out  of  the  reach  of  an  enemy's  shot, 
brought  steam  war-vessels  into  use,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sailing- 
vessels  which  had  before  composed  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Ocean  Davigatioi],  which  Lad  been  attempted  in  1810  (§  33S).was  suc- 
ceaafully  begun  in  1838,  wlien  tbe  8iTiu»  and  Great  Wegtsm  crossed  the 
AUaiitic  from  England  to  llie  United  Slates. 

4S6.  OtlLW  Inveattoni  marked  tbia  period.  In  1834.  McCormIck 
took  out  a  patent  For  a  reapiiig-macliinc.  Such  machines  Lad  previously 
been  tried  in  England  and  the  United  States  without  success  (§336):  but 
in  tbe  neit  dozen  years  they  were  perfected.  Tbey  made  f.irming  tar 
easier  than  before,  and  weslero  lands  moi'e  proQtable,  Colt  patented 
his  revolving  pistol  in  183S.  and  witb  It  came  a  great  change  in  the 
forms  of  firearms.  About  1836,  tlie  maimfscliire  of  friction-matches 
began  to  do  away  wiili  the  former  clumsy  ways  of  obtaining  Are. 
Hardly  anything  increased  the  comfort  of  daily  life  so  much  aa  this  one 
little  invention. 
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456.  Tbe  Western  States  had  now  fairly  begun  their  woudcF- 
ful  growth.  Steamboats  were  carrying  settlers  and  trade  along  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the  great  lakes.  Al- 
most all  tbe  present  western  cities,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  had  dow 
appeared,  though  they  were  still  small.  During  this  period  the 
western  steamboats  increased  fourfold,  and  they  built  up  towns  as 
if  by  magic.  When  the  first  steamboat  appeared  at  Fort  Dear- 
born in  1833,  there  was  no  town  there;  six  years  afterward, 


OatOioo  or  ISBO,— FoBT  DurooeM. 

it  bad  become  the  flourishing  town  of  Chicago,  and  a  line  of 
eight  splendid  steamers  was  running  to  it  from  Buffalo  and 
Detroit. 

467.  The  Eastern  States  were  growing  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
West,  and  their  cities  no  lonjjer  looked  like  ovet^rown  villages.  A 
"great  fire"  in  New  York  City,  in  1835,  destroyed  $-20,000,000 
worth  of  property,  more  than  the  whole  yearly  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  been  before  the  war  of  1812;  but  the  loss 
did  not  permanently  injure  the  city.  In  the  same  yeai-,  Now  York 
City  began  the  construction  of  tbe  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  was  fin- 
ished seven  years  afterward,  and  supplies  it  with  water  from  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles.  Because  of  the  increase  of  manufactures, 
new  cities,  like  Lowell  and  Paterson,  were  appearing ;  and  the  older 
cities  felt  the  same  influence. 

4ee.  What  is  uid  ot  the  Wealeni  Stales!  How  were  Belllemenls  and  (rada  In. 
creased!  What  Is  said  ot  the  C'^t  veslcra  cl;J«3!  Ot  ihe  westero  steamboatsT 
Of  the  change  ot  Fort  Dearborn  ioto  Chicsao  ? 

467.  What  la  Bald  of  the  growlh  of  Ibe  Eastern  Btaleaf  Of  the  great  fire  in 
New  York  at;!    Ot  the  Crotou  Aqueduct!    Of  uew  cities? 
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4S8.  Tlie  Hap  of  tlie  United  States  in  183S  was  very  much  Ibe  saone 
08  at  present,  eaat  of  Pittsburgh,  Ihougli  tbe  cttiea  have  since  grown  fur 
larger,  and  llie  railroads  niore  numerous.  West  of  Pittsburgh  such 
cities  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolia,  St.  Fan],  Atlanta,  and 
Monlgomery  were  not  yet  on  the  general  maps:  tbey  were  iheu  eiiUer 
small  Tillages  or  frontier  forts.  North  and  west  of  Missouri,  the  country 
was  still  a  wilderness.  Beyond  the  liocky  MountninB,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  country  belonged  to  Mexico  or  to  no  one,  and  was  sllll  almost 
unkDowu  (§553). 

4Sd.  ThePopnlKtfoMof  the  United  States  in  1830  was  12,866,- 
020,  an  increase  of  3,000,000  in  ten  years  (§  428),  and  nearly  four 
times  as  many  as  in  1790  (§314).  In  1790,  there  had  been  only 
75  postofBces  in  tho  United  Sutes :  in  1830,  there  were  8,450, 
more  than  a  hundred  times  as  many.  Immigration  from  Europe 
had  begim,  and  the  steamboats  and  railroads  made  it  eaey  for  the 
immigrants  to  reach  the  fertile  West.  The  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  sales  of  its  western  lands  rose  rapidly  from 
$1,000,000  to  $95,000,000  a  year. 

460.  The  National  Debt  was  all  paid  off  in   1835;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  experience,  the  Federal  Government  found  that 
it  was  receiving  more  money  than  it  could  use.     The  amount  not 
needed  was  divided  among  the  States.     But  tlie  States  were  as 
prosperous  as  the  Federal  Government.     They  horrowcd  and  spent 
money  freely  foi  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals ;  and, 
though   many  of  their  plans  were  not 
wise,  they  aided  immigration  and  settle- 
ment.    Private  prosperity  was  also  gene- 
ral.    The  crops  were  abundant ;   manu- 
I    factnres    were    increasing ;     the    hanks 
doubled  their  number  and  capital;  and 
every  one  seemed  to  expect  to  become 
rich  in  a  day. 

461.  ArkanBaiS  was  admitted  to  the 

SaiL  OF  AKiiMSis.  Union  in  1836. 
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The  number  of  SUtes  bad  n 


Arkansas  was  a  part  of  iLe  Louisiana  purcht 
seUlemeDt  was  by  tbe  French, 
in  1685.  at  Arknnsas  Post, 
on  tbe  Arkaosiis  River.  Wben 
Louisiana  was  adraiiled  as  a 
Stule,  Arkansas  became  a 
part  of  Missouri  Territory ; 
WIieD  Missouri  formed  a  State 
government,  ill  1819,  Arkan 
sas  was  made  a  separate  Ter- 
ritory. Now  it  waa  admitted 
as  a  slave  Stale.  Its  popula- 
tion has  increa.«ec)  from  14.356 
in  1830  to  1.12e,IT9  in  1890. 
As  yet,  Its  people  fire  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  though 
tiie  Stale  baa  great  mineral  re- 
sources, wijtch  will  be  valuable 
in  the  future. 

462.    Mlcbigan  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1837, 
doubled,  and  was  2G. 

Micbigan  was  tbe  fourth  State  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  slavery  was  forbidden  in  it  by  tbe  Or- 
dinance of  1787  (^  294).     It  had  been  a  sepa- 
rate Territory  since  1805,  and  would  have 
been  admitted  as  a  State  several  years  before 
1837  bat  for  a  ditHculty  in  settling  tbe  boun- 
dary between  Michigan  and  Ohio.     Its  first 
settlement  was  by  tbe  French,  In  1668,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.     Detroit,  settled  1701,  was 
for  a  long  time  almost  tbe  only  settlement  in 
the  Territory  (^  357).     Agriculture  is  a  great 
industry  of  tbe  people,  but  not  the  only  one. 
In  tbe  southern  peninsula  there  are  great 
forests  which  yearly  yield  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber.     In  the  northern  peniasnla  are  the 
great  copper  mines  of  tbe  United  States,  and  iron  mines  which  rival 
those  of  Pennsylvania.     Manufactiirea  are  also  numerous.     The  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  4,762  in  1810  to  2,093,889  in  1800.     Its  most 
important  city  is  Detroit  (see  general  map). 

IttS.  Edaestlou. — Public  schools  had  now  been  established  in 
almost  all  the  States,  and  the  public-school  system  had  come  to  be 
recf^nized  as  a  necessary  part  of  American  life.  It  was  realized 
that  where  every  man  votes,  the  State  must,  in  self-defence,  see 

ISBTr    How  many  States  were  then  in  the 
loolst   Of Donoal schoolBl   Ofcollegest   Olgeo- 
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that,  so  far  as  possible,  every  man  is  taught  enough  to  enable  him 
to  vote  wisely.  Massachusetts  now  made  the  system  still  better 
by  beginning  the  normal-school  system,  for  training  public-school 
teachers.     There  were  at  this  time  64  colleges  in  the  United  States. 


[iNaToii  IttTnre. 

During  this  period  most  of  the  States  began  geological  surveys. 
They  have  been  followed  up  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  other  gov- 
ernment surveys,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
thoroughly  mapped  out. 

DiqilizDdbyGoOgle 
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461.  Nempaperg  began  to  change  their  form  abont  tbis  time. 
In  1833  appeared  the  first  issue  of  tJie  New  York  Sun,  the  first  of 
the  newspapers  of  small  price  and  large  circulation.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, two  yeais  afterward,  by  the  New  York  MeraH,  which  in- 


HeNRT  WiCBWOB 


troduced  the  activity  and  enterprise  in  collecting  news  which  mart 
modem  newspapers. 

***■  Wli»«i»»aldofiiew8p«perBt    OT  the  Mew  York  Sun  /    OttheKewYork 
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46S.  American  Literatim  btfore  1830.— An  EaglisU  wriler  bad 
asked,  with  Bomc  coLiempt,  "Who  reads  an  AmericHn  book?"  Tkie 
question  was  liardiy  a  fair  one,  for  before  1880  tliere  were  Americiin 
tKKiks  well  worth  readiog.  Bryuat,  Dana,  Halleck,  and  Drake,  the 
S'lvaDce-guard  of  the  American  poets,  had  made  their  appearance; 
Washington  Irviiig  had  been  recogaized  as  a,  maater  of  pfose  writ- 
ing Penimore  Cooper  liad  published  The  Last  of  the  Idohieane  ;  and 
Noah  Webster  had  issued  the  first  edition  of  his  English  dictiooarv. 
A'kI  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  American  literature  before  16S0 
was  still  wetik. 

46S.  American  Lit«rfttare  After  1830. — These  eight  years 
oE  Jnckson's  administrations  were  the  beginning  of  a  real  Ameri- 
can branch  of  English  literature.  Three  poets  made  their  appear- 
ance, Whittier  (1831),  Longfellow  (1833),  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (1837).  Poe  was  still  a  Southern  magazine  editor,  but 
was  soon  to  he  recognized  as  both  a  poet  and  prose-writer  of 
genius.  Hawthorne  published  his  first  important  work.  Twice- 
Told  Tales  (1837).  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Eintory  of  the  United  States  (1834).  Prescott  published  his  Fer- 
dinand  and  Isabella  (1837).  For  music,  sculpture,  and  the  drama 
the  country  still  depended  upon  foreigners. 

467.  FolltlcBl  Writins  had  lost  somethiug  of  the  force  for 
which  Americans  had  formerly  been  remarkable  (g  190).  But 
oratory  had  improved:  Webster  was  probably  the  greatest  of  al! 
the  orators  that  have  used  the  English  kngn^e ;  Clay  was  not 
much  inferior  to  Webster;  and  Calhoun,  though  not  a  great  orator, 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  as  a  master  of  pure  argument  (§481). 
In  law,  Marshall,  Story,  and  Kent  were  the  best-known  names;  but 
the  number  of  able  lawyers  was  very  great. 

46S.  The  Waihlngtonian  Movomant,  the  parent  of  the  present  tem- 

Birance  aocietiee,  gained  its  greatest  strength  during  this  period, 
runkermess  had  been  an  enormous  vice,  lliougli  no  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  other  countries.  It  bad  beeii  consiilered  quite 
proper  for  a  gentleman  to  get  drunk  after  dinner,  nnd  not  very  im- 
proper for  a  clergyman  to  own  a  distillery.  New  England  rum  and 
otber  strong  liquors  were  expected  to  be  offered  to  visilors,  callers,  or 
workmen;   and  drunkenness  was  too  common   to  be  good  reiiBon  for 

466.  What  queetlon  had  been  asked  br  an  English  writer?  What  poeCa  had  al- 
ready appeared  F    What  prose  writer!    What  noTellstT    WhM  dlctiunarT  had  ap- 

"efl^  What  ia 
ne!   or  Hanthc 

..t'i*  ^"f.'u  ^'"—"L^HSj?'  T'!^''"'  °°'*  "™'"''y'   O*  Websterf   Ot  Clay! 
u  inoTenientF    Of  Ila  pledge!    Of  Itr 
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surprise.  As  a  remedj.  Ilie  WashiDgtonian  societieg  did  not  usually 
demand  a  pledge  of  total  abstineace,  aa  ia  now  the  case.  But  Lhetr 
pledge  Lad  the  same  idea  as  those  of  the  present  temperance  societiea — 
the  solemn  promise  of  the  drunkard  to  reform,  and  of  others,  not 
drunkards,  to  set  him  a  good  example. 

469.  The  Priioni,  in  most  or  tlie  States,  bad  hitherto  been  conducted 
on  the  brutal  syaiem  which  waa  then  common  in  otlier  countries.  One 
State  liad  used  an  old  copper-miue  as  a  Slate  prison;  and  most  or  the 
States  used  whipping  and  torture,  under  which  criminals  grew  worse. 
About  this  time,  tlie  penitentiary  system  was  introduced:  under  it, 
labor  took  the  place  oi  whipping,  and  some  real  effort  was  made  to 
reform  tlie  crimioals.  Tliu  fuiili^  and  cruel  system  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  also  begun  to  be  abullahed. 

170.  The  AboUtionista. — Negro  slavery  came  in  for  its  first 
serious  attack.  In  1831,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  Boston  news- 
paper editor,  called  for  the  immedi- 
ate abolition  of  slavery;  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  formed  aa 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  They  were 
usually  called  Abolitionists.  Other 
societies  of  the  kind  were  formed ; 
and  the  South  was  very  much 
alarmed  by  these  societies,  and,  in 
1831,  by  an  iinsHcccssful  but  bloody 
negro  insurrection  in  Virginia. 
From  this  time,  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  sections  (§425)  grew 
steadily  more  angry,  until  in  1861 
it  came  to  open  war  {%  B52). 

471.  Indian  Difflcnltles  were 
numerous  during  this  period.  The 
Georgia  Cherokoes  were  at  last 
moved  across  the  Mississippi 
(§  438).     The  Indiana  in   Illinois, 

Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  led  by  Black        ,  , , 

Hawk,  revolted,  and  were  only  put  swhnolb  Wab. 

down  after hardfighting.      As  a  result,  they  gave  up  most  of  their 

4flB.  Wh&t  h&d  been  the  condition  of  (he  prisons!  What  new  evstem  iraa 
Introdiieed'    What  other  <irBtem  was  ftbolished! 

i;0.  What  WHH  the  fli-nt  mrlona  atUcli  on  nUierv!  What  name  vae  kItsd  to 
the  ttntl  elaviTy  ntpn?    What  was  th"  efli-ct  on  "■"  ".....h*    a-  ih.,  i,.,^  — -Hnn-t 

411.  What  l9  BBid  of  Indian  clifflcultlesT  i 
Black  Hawk  nar?  What  was  the  main  canxe 
befCfUl    What  vers  its  dUOculUeB!    How  did  It 
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knds.  The  most  serious  war  was  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in 
Florida,  who  were  led  by  Osceola.  Many  negro  slaves  had  fled  to 
them  from  neighhoring  States,  and  the  Indiana  refused  to  give 
them  up  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  war  began  in  1835,  with  the 
massacre  of  Major  Dade  and  about  100  men,  near  the  "Withlacoo- 
chee  Biver,  and  lasted  for  about  seven  years.  The  lodians  took 
refuge  in  the  swamps  and  Everglades,  where  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  soldiers  to  find  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  beaten 
in  many  small  battles,  and  in  one  great  battle,  by  Taylor,  near  Lake 
Okechobee ;  and  finally  they,  too,  were  removed  beyond  the  Mis- 
siasippi. 

Osceola  was  taken  prisoner  trencheTOuaty.  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  while  be  was  carrying  a  flag  of  truce.  He  whs  Uien  imprisoned  in 
a  fort  until  Lis  dealh. 

17S.  In  Foreign  AiTalrs,  the  Federal  Government  was  able  to 
take  a  firmer  tone  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  For  thirty  years  it 
had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  payment  from  France  for  injuries 
done  to  American  commerce  (|  320).  Franco  was  slow  in  paying; 
and  President  Jackson  recommended  to  Congress,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  anger,  that  enough  French  vessels  should  be  captured 
to  make  up  the  amount  due.  France  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
threatened  war  unless  the  President  would  apologize,  which  he 
positively  refused  to  do.  Peaceful  feeling  was  restored  by  the 
mediation  (§403)  of  Great  Britain;  and  France  then  paid  the 
amount  due.  Similar  claims  were  then  promptly  paid  by  Portugal 
and  other  nations;  and  it  has  never  since  been  difficult  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  respect  and  attention  to 
its  claims  against  other  nations.  The  United  States  has  since  been 
able  to  accomplisii  the  settlement  of  sueh  claims  by  arbitration; 
that  is,  by  umpires  (g  855). 

47S.  This  Period  of  eight  years  was,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  It 
was  like  the  opening  of  spring,  when  everything  leaps  into  growth. 
From  that  time,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  growing 
in  wealth,  but  not  in  wealth  alone.    They  have  grown  in  education, 

478.  What  It,  said  of  foreign  alTaiisf  What  were  the  elalmB  apal  n  at  France  t 
Whatcnuree  waHi-ecoirunfiiidi'Sby  thaPrftalilent?  What  was  the  effect?  How  wm 
peaceful  f4*liiiB  rea^^reil?    Whal  waj<  the  effect  on  other  iLatlonaT 

47B.  What  is  said  of  thts  period!  Of  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  peoplat 
What  ma;  be  said  of  themf 
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in  morals,  and  in  all  tboee  thiDgs  that  make  a  people  more  kiodly 
and  useful  to  the  world.  Their  public-school  system,  their  prison 
arrange meots,  aod  many  of  their  other  experiments  have  been  imi- 
tated by  other  nations.  They  have  failed  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  things  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  have  done  what  they 
oould. 

SUPPUHBNT&RT  QCBBTIONS. 

LeMitioiii.— Lucille  tbe  Ohio  River;  the  HiesJssippi  Biver;  Lake  Erie; 
Lake  Micliigiin ;  LowkII,  Mass. ;  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  PillsLmrgb.  Pii. ;  CiLJ- 
cago,  III.;  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  MinueapoUa,  Minn,;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  At- 
lanta. Qa. ;  Moiilgomery,  Ala. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  tbe  Williiacoocbee  River, 
Pla. ;  the  Everglades,  Flu. ;  Lake  Okecbobee,  Fla. 

this  period?  What  Slates  were  admitted  to  the  Utiion!  What  poets 
appeared?  What  historians?  Who  were  the  great  orators  of  Mm  conn- 
t^T    The  great  lawyers?     What  great  Indian  war  maiked  this  period! 

(2)  Political  Affaieh. 

474.  President  Jackson  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  of 
mind.  He  was  uneducated  and  had  violent  passions;  but  he  was 
absolutely  honest  and  sincere,  and  did  not  know  what  fear  or  hesi- 
tation meant  When  he  believed  that  anything  was  doing  harm 
to  the  people,  he  struck  at  it  as  if  it  were  an  enemy  of  his  own,  re- 
gardless of  the  feelings  of  his  opponents,  who  were  just  as  confi- 
dent that  they  were  right  in  their  views.  He  was  far  more  anxious 
to  crush  opposition  than  to  convince  and  convert  his  opponents.  It 
thna  came  about  that  the  political  history  of  these  eight  years  was 
one  of  almost  continuous  excitement;  and  Jackson's  friends  and 
enemies  accused  one  another  of  almost  every  crime  imaginable. 
The  fonr  principal  enemies  attacked  by  Jackson  were  the  former 
office-holders,  the  United  States  Bank,  the  "  American  System," 
and  the  Southern  nullificationists. 

These  were  on);  the  four  principal  struggles.  The  smaller  political 
contests  of  these  eight  years  were  so  many  and  so  angry  that  it  would 
need  a  volume  to  tell  of  them. 

4S&.  Office-Holders  under  the  United  States — postmasters, 
clerks,  marshals,  and  others — had  not  hitherto  been  expected  to  take 

47*.  What  is  said  oC  Jackson's  powers  of  mind!  Ot  his  education  and  ohanu:- 
ter?    Hoir  did  polltfoal  CI    '     '  "     ■  .....................  .^. .-... 


ir  prinpipal  enemtee  sctaeked  by  Jac 


_...  ie-holders  hitherto T   What  was  done  l)j 

JaoksoDf   IVhat  is  said  of  thn  fttmtft 
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part  in  political  contests.  They  did  tiieir  work  for  the  United 
States,  and  were  paid  for  it  Jackson  began  by  removing  all  the 
office-holders  who  were  not  his  supporters,  no  matter  how  faithful 
they  had  been  as  public  servants.  Since  then,  every  new  adminis- 
tration has  done  the  same  thing.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  seen 
that  the  ofEects  on  the  public  service  are  exceedingly  bad,  and 
hopeful  eSorta  are  now  making  to  stop  it  (g  910). 

476.  The  Bant  of  the  United  States  (§411)  was,  in  Jackson's 
opinion,  a  most  objectionable  institntion.  He  believed  that  the 
government's  reveoues,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Bank,  were 
used  for  the  enrichment  of  its  managers,  to  the  injury  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  Bank  tried  to  punish  or  reward  public  men  in  and  out 
of  Congress  for  opposing  or  helping  it.  He  therefore  declared 
war  on  the  Bank,  and  stated  his  opinion  of  it  very  plainly  in  his 
Measles  to  Congress.  His  supporters  sided  with  him,  and  the 
country  was  soon  divided  by  the  question  of  "  Bank  or  no  Bank." 

477.  A  New  Chart«r  for  the  Bank  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1832,  Jackson  vetoed  it,  and  the  friends  of  the  Bank  in  Congress 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  pass  the  charter  over  the  veto  (§  478). 
The  next  year,  be  ordered  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cease 
depositing  the  public  revenues  in  the  Bank;  and  now  the  friends 
of  the  Bank  in  Congress  were  not  numerous  enough  to  forbid  this 
"  removal  of  the  deposits,"-  Little  by  little,  Jackson  gained  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress ;  and  when  the  twenty  years  of  the  Bank's  first 
charter  came  to  an  end  (in  1836),  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  govern- 
ment institution.  This  was  the  longest  and  severest  struggle  of 
Jackson's  Presidency,  and  he  came  out  of  it  in  triumph.  The 
public  revenues  were  now  deposited  in  various  State  banks,  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (g  499). 

4TB,  Tlia  Teto  Power  of  the  President  is  his  power  in  object  tn  bills 
before  Ibey  Ijccome  laws  (§  289).  Wlien  the  President  vetoes  a  bill,  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  in  its  favor  in  encli  House  is  needed  to  mnke  it  a  law;  and 
this  is  (cenemlly  not  ensy  to  obtain.  Former  Presidents  bad  not  used 
the  veto  power  often:  Jackson  used  it  freely,  and  bis  use  of  it  seemed  to 
his  opponents  most  unfair  and  tyrannical. 

lis.  What  ia  iui<<i  of  thd  Bank  of  the  United  Rtatea*  Wliat  did  Jackaon  belleTet 
Wbac  did  he  do*    How  did  this  divide  thecountrvF 

*7J.  What  (b  aald  of  the  ne«  ehartprf  Of  the  Tstof  Of  the  removal  of  thii 
depOHltx?    Of  Jackson's  flnalvlctoryr    What  was  done  thereafter  with  tJie  public 

make  Decessar^f    H»d  tlie 
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479.  The  American  8f  stem  of  liigh  tariffs  and  internal  improve- 
mcnta(g44l)  a!ao  seemed  to  Jackson  highly  objectionable.  He 
believed  that  it  gave  Congress  too  much  money  to  spend;  that  it 
made  Congress  extravagant  and  wasteful  in  its  expenditures;  and 
that  it  took  money  uaelesslj  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  class,  the  manufacturers.  But,  instead  of  attack- 
ing the  tariff,  he  used  the  veto  power  against  a  number  of  bills  ap- 
propriating money  for  internal  improvements,  and  they  generally 
failed  to  become  laws.  In  this  contest,  also,  the  President  waa 
finally  successful  in  obtaining  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  Congress. 

480.  The  President's  Opponents  were  mainly  the  former 
National  Republicans  {g  446),  now  led  by  Clay  and  Webster. 
They  supported  the  Bank  and  the  American  System,  because  they 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  country.  They 
supported  the  Bank  mainly  because  it  had  branches  in  every  State, 
and  its  notes  were  good  all  over  the  country.  Without  the  Bank, 
there  was  then,  except  gold  and  silver,  no  money  which  could  be 
used  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  They  supported  the 
American  System  as  profitable  to  the  conntry  (§432).  They  felt 
that  they  were  as  honest  in  their  beliefs  as  Jackson  was  in  his,  and 
that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  of  them  and  their  plans  in  the  terms 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  is  very  probable  that  Jack- 
son had  warmer  friends  and  bitterer  enemies  than  almost  any  other 
President 

ISl.  'KuBTj  Clay  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1777.  He  studied  law,  snd 
removed  to  Kemiicky.  where  be  soon  rose  to  distinction.  He  was  sent 
to  the  United  Biates  Senate  for  a  ye»v  in  1806  and  1810.  He  was  a 
meml>er  of  the  House  of  Represent  stives.  1811-14,  181.^30,  sud  1823-S, 
during  most  of  which  tinie  he  w;is  Speaker.  Ho  was  SeerctBry  of  Sinle 
under  Jolin  Quincy  A-dnms,  and  United  Sinlcs  Senator,  1831-43  and 
1849-53.  He  was  a  candidate  for  tlie  Presidency  tliVee  times,  in  1824, 
1833,  and  1844 ;  hut  was  each  time  defeated.  He  held  n  higli  mnk  as  an 
orator,  but  was  «t1l!  more  successrul  in  gaining  the  hearts  of  his  follow- 
ers.    "Harrv  of  the  West"  waa  almost  worshipped  by  bis  party  (§  491). 

Duiial  W«t»ter  whs  horn  in  Hew  Hampshire  in  1783.  Hebecame a 
lawyer,  aud  wks  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re presenl  stives,  1813-17. 


e  IlCe  ot  CUfl    Ot  Webster!    OtCol- 
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He  tlien  remoTed  to  Boston,  and  wna  t,  member  at  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatires  from  Hnsaacbusetts,  1833-7,  and  United  Stutes  Senator, 
1837-*1  and  1845-50.  He  whs  Secretary  of  State  under  Tyler.  1841-3, 
ftnd  Fillinore.  18oO-S.  He  died  at  MaraliQeld,  Mass.,  in  m.i3.  He  waa 
the  Ki^atest  of  uur  orators;  some  tliink,  tbe  greatest  oralor  lliat  bas  yet 
lived.  His  speech  in  tbe  Senate  in  1830,  in  reply  to  Hayjie.  tlie  advo- 
cate of  Nullification,  made  "  Black  Dan,"  a  name  brought  upon  him  by 
tbe  darkness  of  his  complexiou.  tlie  great  man  of  the  Nortli  until  tbe 
troublous  times  of  1850;  then  lie  was  suspected  of  bidding  for  tbe 
Southern  vote  for  the  Presidency,  and  fell  back  from  his  place  of  leader. 


John  C.  Calliouii,  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  In  1783.  studied  law, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representativos  (Demncrat).  1811-17. 
He  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Monroe.  1817-25,  Vice-Preaident, 
1835-33.  and  United  States  Senator,  ISaS-W.  except  tiie  year  1844-45. 
when  he  wao  Secretary  of  Slate  under  Tyler.  He  died  at  Washington 
in  1830.  Hii  chief  energies  were  devoted  to  Ihe  advocacy  of  Slate  sov- 
ereignty (8485).  Though  lie  was  not  a  great  orator,  he  was  famoiiii  for 
bis  skill  in  arnine:ing  his  arguments,  so  that  be  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  oppotient.  In  this  Tespecl,  lie  stands  abQve  others  who  were 
f^reater  orators  tbaa  he. 
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4M.  An  Antl-MMOnio  Forty  liad  grown  up  in  New  York  and  tbe 
neigbborlng  Sttitts.  h  U:lJeved  tlial,  [□  1828,  t)ie  society  of  Freema- 
BOQB  had  carried  away  and  murdered  t,  ciliKen  of  New  York,  iiamed 
William  Morgan,  who  had  revealed  ila  eecrela;  and  it  nppostd  tbe  elec- 
tion of  utiy  Fivemason  to  oQtce.  Both  Jacksou  and  Clay  wers  Free- 
masoDB,  aud  the  uew  paity  opposed  them  both.  ]t  disappeared  afler 
the  election  of  1833. 

188.  The  PraBldential  Election  in  1832  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  whicli  followed  Jackson's  veto  of  tbe  net* 
charter  of  tlje  Bank  (§  477).  The  National  Repubhcans,  who  sup- 
ported the  Bank,  nominated  Clay  for  President,  and  John  Ser- 
geant, of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President.  The  Democrats,  who 
opposed  the  Bank,  nominated  Jackson  for  President,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren  {§  495)  for  Vice-President  They  had  lost  confidence 
in  Calhoun,  the  late  Vice-President,  who  bad  become  a  leader  of 
Nullification  (g  487),  and  took  Van  Buren  instead  of  bim.  After 
an  angry  contest,  the  Democrats  were  successful,  and  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  were  elected. 

Out  of  3S8  electoral  voles,  ttie  Democratic  candidates  received  219, 
the  National  Republicans  40,  and  the  Atill-Hasoaic  candidates  7.  South 
Carolina's  11  votes  were  cast  for  candidates  of  lier  own. 

484.  The  Bonth  had  not  ceased  its  opposition  to  a  high  tariff 
(§443).  When  a  new  protective  tariff  was  adopted  (in  1832), 
this  feeling  grew  stronger  than  ever.  It  was  strongest  in  South 
Carolina,  where  Calhoun  was  an  honored  and  trusted  leader.  He 
argued  that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  power  to  enact  a 
protective  tariff;  that  such  a  tarifl  was  contrary  to  Stale  rights; 
and  that  each  Slate  ought  to  protect  its  citizens  from  it. 

486.  State  Sorerelgnty.^It  has  been  finally  settled  that  the 
Union  rests  on  the  support  of  tlio  whole  nation,  divided  into  States 
out  of  necessity ;  that  it  is  right,  just,  and  most  wise  to  respect  the 
eiiial  ritrlits  of  the  States,  ps  most  excellent  instruments  of  good 
government ;  but  that  the  national  government  in  its  allotted  sphere 
has  the  right  to  compel  all  persons  to  obey  its  laws,  in  spite  of  State 
laws,  and  to  prevent  any  State  from  leaving  the  Union.     But  it  was 

498.  What  is  sBld  of  the  Anti-Mason 
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the  general  belief  in  the  Soiith  that  the  Union  rested  entirely  on  the 
support  of  the  States ;  that  each  State  was  altogether  its  own  mas- 
ter; and  that  each  State  stayed  in  the  Union  only  because  it  chose 
to  do  so.     This  was  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  (§  928). 
It  was  often  called  Slate  Biglita,  but  very  improperly. 

486.  Seeeeslon. — Of  course,  it  followed  from  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  that,  if  any  State  believed  its  people  to  be  un- 
bearably wronged  by  the  Union,  it  had  the  right  to  secede,  or 
withdraw,  from  the  Union.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Secession. 
It  was  upheld  hy  most  men  in  the  South,  even  by  those  who  had 
Dot  the  slightest  desire  to  put  it  in  force.  They  wonid  ai^ue,  work, 
and  vote  against  secession  ;  but,  if  their  State  should  vote  to  secede, 
they  would  have  admitted  the  right  to  do  so,  and  would  have  felt 
bound  to  "  follow  their  State"  (§  662). 

487.  Nnlllflcatlon.— Calhoun,  like  most  other  Southerners,  be- 
lieved in  State  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  secession,  but  loved 
the  Union,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  any  secession.  To  prevent  it, 
he  proposed  that  his  State,  still  remaining  in  the  Union,  should  de- 
clare that  it  had  never  given  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
pass  any  protective -tar  iff  law,  should  declare  the  law  null  (without 
force)  iu  South  Carolina,  and  should  forbid  her  citizens  to  obey  it 
or  pay  the  duties.  This  was  called  Nullification.  It  was  adopted 
by  South  Carolina,  but  the  other  Southern  States  took  no  part  in  it. 

488.  Action  of  Sonth  Carolina,— Late  in  1832,  South  Carolina 
called  a  convention  which  declared  the  tariff  law  null  and  void, 
forbade  the  collection  of  the  duties  at  Charleston  or  any  other  port 
in  the  State,  and  threatened  to  secede  if  the  law  was  enforced.  It 
also  took  steps  to  prepare  an  army  for  resistance. 

489.  The  President  disliked  the  tariff  law  as  much  as  Calhoun 
did,  and  he  was  then  trying  to  have  it  repealed.  But  he  had  sworn 
to  enforce  it,  while  it  was  a  law ;  and  he  had  no  notion  of  yielding 
to  the  nullificationists.  He  sent  a  naval  force  to  occupy  Charleston 
harbor,  and  collect  the  duties  from  any  vessels  entering  it.     He 

48a    WbBtwasChedoctriDe  of  secesslant    What  was  the  feeling  tn  the  South 
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issued  a  proclamation,  warning  the  people  of  South  Carolina  that 
he  intended  to  enforce  the  law  at  all  hazards,  and  that  blood  wonld 
flow  if  they  should  resist  it  All  men  kaew  llmt  Jackson  meant 
exactly  what  ho  said,  and  the  warning  was  taten.  It  was  agreed 
in  South  Carolina  to  "  suspend  "  nnllification  until  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

4ft(k  Congress  had  no  desire  to  push  South  Carolina  to  extremes, 
and  manv  of  its  members  who  disliked  protection  made  the  niiiii- 
fication  difBculty  an  excuse  to  vote  against  the  tariff.  A  new  tariff 
act,  the  "Compromise  Tariff,"  was  passed  {in  1833),  tinder  which 
the  duties  were  to  be  diminished  every  year  until  1842.  South 
Carolina  claimed  tUs  as  a  victory,  and  repealed  her  ordinance  ot 
nullification.  This  was  the  last  time  that  nnllification  was  at- 
tempted by  any  State  ;  the  next  effort  was'  a  secession  by  a  num- 
ber of  States  in  1861  (§656). 

49L  The  ffhiy  Party  of  England  had  been  distinguished, 
among  other  things,  for  its  opposition  to  the  king.  About  1833 
the  name  of  Whigs  was  adopted  by  Jackson's  opponents,  because 
they  considered  him  a  tyrant,  who  used  the  favor  of  the  people  to 
make  himself  in  fact  a  king,  without  any  regard  to  Congress  or  the 
laws.  The  name  was  taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  and  the 
American  System,  and  by  the  Southern  nullifiers,  who  felt  Jack- 
son's proceedings  as  an  attack  on  themselves. 

492.  The  PresUentlitl  Election  in  1836  resulted  in  an  easy 
victory  for  the  Democrats.  They  nominated  Van  Buren  (§495) 
for  President,  and  Richard  M,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice- 
President  The  Whigs  wore  in  great  confusion,  and  made  no 
nominations.  Clay  was  their  real  leader;  but  many  of  them 
thought  Harrison  (§513)  a  better  candidate;  others  preferred 
Webster;  and  Southern  Whigs  preferred  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, or  other  candidates. 

Out  of  Ibe  294  electoral  votes.  Van  Biiren  received  170,  H.irriaon 
73.  White  26.  Webster  14,  and  W.  P.  Matignm  11  (§398).  No  one 
received  a  mnjorily  ot  voles  for  Vice-President,  and  Jolinsuu  was  cboseu 
by  the  Senate. 

4W».  What  was  tiie  feeling  In  Congress?    Whtttaotwaa  pBssraJf    What  was  i  la 
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498.  Th«  Sneoesses  of  the  President  were  tbns  complete.  He 
had  won  all  his  politiciti  battles.  He  had  kept  hia  oath  that, 
"by  the  Eternal,"  he  would  put  down  nullification  and  maintain 
the  Union.  He  had  driven  Calhoun  and  his  friends  out  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  had  driven  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
almost  out  of  existence.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  Van  Buren, 
who  had  supported  him  in  ail  hia  struggles.  President  He  had 
succeeded  in  making  Taney,  who  had  supported  him  in  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Bank,  Chief  Justice.  At  the  end  of  bis  second  term, 
having  beaten  all  his  enemies,  and  rewarded  all  his  friends,  Jackson 
retired  from  public  life  to  bis  home  in  Tennessee. 

SOPFLEMEHTABY   QUESTIONS. 

LooSittons.— Locate  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  Cbarleston,  S,  C. 
Review. — Give  tbe  years  in  which  Jackson's  terms  began  and 
ended.  The  names  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  Whnt  new  charter  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1833?  How  did  Jackson  defeat  ii7  Give  tbe 
year  of  tho  removal  of  Ihe  deposiis.  Wlio  proposed  Nullification  T  In 
what  yenrf  In  what  yenr  wrs  Ibe  Coinpronijse  Tiiriff  Act  passed? 
Name  ibe  two  parties  that  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of  Jackson's 
second  term. 

4H.  The  Leading  Event*  of  Jackson's  administrations  were  as  fol- 
lows; 

1839-1833;  Jackson's  First  Term S448 

1830:  General  removal  of  office. holders. 475 

1881;  Abolition  of  slavery  (iro]iosed 470 

1832:  Black  Hawk  War 471 

Bank  charter  vetoed 477 

New  proteciive-taiiff  act  passed 484 

Nulliflcaiion 487 

1833:  Compromise  Tiirift 490 

1833-1837:  .IiicUson's  Second  Term 488 

1833:  Removal  of  Ibe  deposits 477 

First  American  locomotive 460 

1834:  McCormick's  reaping- machine 455 

1885:  Great  flie  in  New  York  City 457 

Seminole  War  begins 471 

1836:  Antbracite  coal  used  in  steambnals 458 

Screw  propeller  invented 454 

Arkansas  admitted  461 

1837:  Michigan  admitted 463 

IBS.  What  iB  said  of  the  BiicceBses  ot  thf.  Frexiaenl!  How  had  he  beaten  milll- 
flotttionf  Calbouuf  The  Bank f  How  had  ha  rewarded  V«n  Buren  t  Tanert  How- 
did  he  retire! 

494.  What  were  the  yeara  in  which  Jackson's  (IrBt  term  began  and  endedt 
The  leadiae  event  of  1K3ar  Of  ISSlf  The  leadlne  events  of  lHS2t  Of  IHgilt  What 
were  the  years  in  which  Jackson's  second  t«nu  began  and  ended!  TbO  Isadlni 
events  of  ISSIt    OflSSS!    OtlSSS?    OfisaTt 
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VAN  BURENS  ADMINISTRATION:  1837-41. 

Habtin  Vah  Bdbrh,  N.  T.,  President.  B.  U.  Joeksom,  K].,  Yice-Preetdenb 

1B6.  KftTtiii  Van  Bnren,  ot  New  Torh,  was  bom  In  1783,  studied 
law.  and  viaa  elected  to  various 
Stale  offices  by  Ihe  Democratic  par. 
ty.  He  was  Uniled  States  Senator, 
1881-8.  governor  for  three  months, 
1838-0,  and  Secretary  of  Stale  under 
Jackson,  1839-31.  His  oppionenls 
in  the  Seoaie  rejected  liia  aomiDation 
as  miuisler  to  England  in  1833. 
wliereupon  lie  wiia  elected  Vice- 
President,  nod  presided  over  llie 
Senate  until  1837,  He  was  elected 
President  in  1836,  but  was  defeated 
in  1840.  He  was  not  nnminaied  by 
the  Demncrnls  in  1844.  and  was  tlie 
Free. soil  candidate  for  Preddent  in 
1848,  but  was  defeated  (§579).  He  ■ 
died  iu  1863. 

4»6.   Wildcat   Bants.— Dui^ 
ing  Jackson's  struggle  with  the 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  many  M*""'"  "^  B""'"- 

new  banks  had  been  formed  in  various  States,  generally  with  little 
or  no  capital  to  pay  tho  notes  which  they  issued.  They  bought 
lai^e  quantities  of  cheaply  printed  bills.  As  these  bills  had  cost 
them  very  little,  they  could  afford  to  offer  a  higher  price  in  paper 
money  for  lands  in  distant  States  and  Territories  than  others  could 
afford  to  offer  In  gold  and  silver.  Having  bought  the  lands  for 
this  worthless  money,  the  wildcat  bankers  sold  them  for  good 
money,  hoping  that  their  own  bills  would  not  soon  find  their  way 
back  for  payment    If  they  were  disappointed  in  this  hope,  the  bank 
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"failed,"  and  the  managers  started  a  new  one.  Very  many  of 
these  wildcat  bank-notes  were  paid  to  government  t^ents  in  the 
West  for  the  public  lands  which  the  government  wished  to  sell  at  a 
low  price  to  settlers. 

Such  "  wildcal"  banks  were  a  deliberate  fraud  upon  the  people,  on 
wbom  all  tbe  losses  fell.  Tbey  cannot  exist  at  present,  wbile  ilie 
nalional  banking  law  is  In  force  i§72e).  A  ualiotia]  bank  cannot  issue 
notes  uniil  it  has  deposited  bonds  at  Wasbiostou  with  which  to  pay 
tbem,  if  necessary;  and  all  other  banks  that  issue  bills  are  taxed  out 
of  existence. 

197.  The  Specie  Clreolftr  was  issued  by  the  government  in 
1836.  It  ordered  government  agents  to  take  only  gold  and  silver 
is  payment  for  lands,  Wildcat  banknotes  were  now  of  no  nse 
in  the  West,  and  began  to  be  sent  back  for  payment.  The  banks 
had  not  the  money  with  which  to  pay  them.  When  the  more 
honest  of  the  bankers  began  to  try  to  raise  money  by  offering 
what  property  they  bad  at  lower  prices,  they  threw  business  into 
confusion.  Prices  (in  paper  money)  had  been  high.  As  prices 
fell,  every  one  became  frightened  and  anxious  to  sell  before  prices 
should  fall  quite  to  the  bottom.  Thus  every  one  wanted  to  sell, 
and  nobody  cared  to  buy.  Business  men  everywhere  became  con- 
tinually more  frightened  as  they  found  themselves  unable  to  pay 
their  debts  to  others,  or  to  get  payment  of  what  others  owed 
them.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  called  a  panic,  and  is  a  terribie 
experience  for  a  country  in  which  it  occurs, 

198.  The  Fanle  of  ISS?  began  just  after  Van  Burcn's  inaugu- 
ration, and  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  The  banks  suspended 
specie  payments;  that  is,  they  declared  that  they  bad  not  the 
gold  to  pay  their  notes.  Men  who  had  been  rich  were  made  poor 
in  a  day ;  and  a  pile  of  bank-notes  became  as  worthless  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  There  was  hardly  any  work  to  be  had;  and  men 
who  had  not  before  been  rich  suffered  distress,  and  sometimes 
starvation.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  panic,  the  business 
failures  in  New  York  City  alone  amounted  to  more  than  $100,- 
000,000. 

499.  The  Federal  GoTemment,  which  had  lately  had  so  much 
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mooey  thai  it  was  compelled  to  divide  a  part  of  it  amoDg  the 
States  (§460),  could  now  get  no  money  at  all.  All  its  revenues 
had  been  deposited  in  the  State  banks  (§477);  and  these  banks 
were  unable  to  pay  them  over.  President  Van  Buren  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress.  It  passed  a  law  allowing  the  Treasury 
to  issue  its  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  and  this  gave 
the  government  some  relief.  The  Whigs  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  new  United  States  Bank,  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding  any 
such  difficulties  for  the  future ;  bnt  Van  Buren  and  his  party 
resisted  the  demand  steadily,  and  proposed  an  entirely  new  plan, 
called  the  Sub-Treasury  System. 

MO.  The  Snb-Treasarj  S;st«iii  provided  that  the  public  rev- 
enues were  not  to  be  deposited  in  any  bank.  They  were  to  be 
kept  by  the  collecting  officers,  who  were  to  pay  over  the  money  in 
their  possession  when  ordered  by  the  Treasury  Dcpartinent  at 
Washington.  They  were  to  give  bonds;  that  is,  legal  promises  by 
responsible  men  to  make  good  any  loss  of  money  by  the  collecting 
officers.  For  about  three  years,  it  hhs  not  possible  to  get  a  major- 
ity of  botii  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  this  a  law.  In  1840,  it 
becaine  a  law,  and  the  government  was  cut  loose  from  banks. 

Tbe  Sub  Treasury  law  was  n  pealed  bv  I  lie  Whigs  in  1841  (§515), 
reesiabllsbed  by  ilie  Democrats  m  1846  (§  S40)  and  is  still  \a  force. 

601.  Bepadlation. — Many  of  the  States  had  borrowed  money 
for  internal  improvements  (§  460)  ;  and  they  now  found  it  difficult 
to  pay  their  debts.  Some  of  them  refused  to  pay  altogether;  and, 
as  States  cannot  be  sued  by  private  persons,  this  "  repudiation"  of 
their  debts  was  successful.  Some  of  the  repudiating  States  after- 
ward paid  their  debts,  when  they  became  more  prosperous. 

602.  The  Fopnlatlon  of  the  country  in  1840  was  17,069,453, 
an  increase  of  more  than  4,000,000  in  ten  years  (§459).  In  spite 
of  the  panic,  there  were  very  many  evidences  of  real  growth  and 
prosperity  among  the  people.  After  the  first  effects  of  the  panic 
passed  over,  business  settled  down  to  firmer  foundations.    Railroad 
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boilding  had  gone  on  steadily,  and  in  1841  there  were  nearly  4,000 
miles  in  operation. 

603.  Invsntimw. — Goodyear,  in  1839,  patented  Iiia  plan  of  "  vulcan- 
izing" ladia-mbbtiL',  by  wbicb  it  was  made  hard  enough  to  reBist  weu 
and  tear,  and  lo  be  muulJed  inlo  the  iuuumeiable  articles  for  wliich  it 
is  now  used.  In  tbe  siinie  year,  W.  F.  Harnden  began  carrying  parcels 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  Out  of  lliis  little  euleiprise  liave  since 
grown  all  tbe  great  express  companies  whicb  now  do  such  eicellent 
service. 

604.  The  Abolitionists  (§470)  were  preaching  agdnst  negro 
slavery  more  zealously  than  ever.  They  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  slave  States,  but  their  books  and  newspapers  went  there  and 
excited  the  most  intense  anger.  Southern  governors  and  l^isla- 
tnres  tried  to  get  possession  of  leading  Abolitionists,  in  order  to 
punish  them;  and  Southern  speakers  and  newspapers  began  to 
declare  plainly  that  their  section  would  not  remain  long  in  a  Union 
in  which  men  were  allowed  to  stir  up  the  negroes  to  rebellion 
(§  649).  In  the  North,  people  as  yet  cared  very  httle  about 
slavery,  considering  it  a  matter  for  which  the  Southern  States 
alone  were  responsible.  But  they  felt  angry  that  these  few  Aboli- 
tionists should  make  strife  between  North  and  South,  and  disliked 
the  Abolitionists  as  much  as  the  Southerners  disliked  them. 

605.  SlsTerj-  Riots  were  common  for  a  time  in  the  North, 
whenever  an  Abolitionist  meeting  was  announced.  The  Abolition- 
ist speakers  were  mobbed,  pelted  with  stones  and  eggs,  and  chased 
away.  In  one  of  these  riots,  at  Alton,  in  Illinois,  one  of  tbe  lead- 
ing Abolitionists,  named  Lovejoy,  was  killed.  In  another,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  large  hall,  called  Pennsylvania  Hall,  built  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists, was  destroyed.  But,  toward  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
Abolitionists  became  more  numerous,  and  the  riots  became  less 
common.  Besides,  Congress  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  which 
roused  more  Northern  sympathy  for  the  Abolitionists. 

S06.  rh«  Bl^lit  of  Petition  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  sacred 
thing.  Congress  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  petition  that  may  be 
offered  to  it;  but  every  man  feels  that  Congress  is  hound  to 
receive  any  respectful  petition  that  is  offered  to  it,  from  any  per- 

EOa.  What  issaldoIGoodyear'spaU-ntf    Of  Haroden's  eipreasT 
504.  What  ts  said  of  the  AboliCionislsr    How  CUd  they  reach  tbe  South !    Wbat 
waa  the  efTect  In  the  South?    In  the  North? 

&05.  What  Is  said  of  slavery  riotsr    AC  Alton r   At  FfalUd«lphlat   Why  did  they 

I?   Why  did  Congress  re(u 
ct  111  the  Northr    Haw  was 
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son,  or  on  any  subject.  The  AboUtioniat  petitlona  were  very 
disagreeable  to  Southern  members,  and  Congress  decided  not  to 
receive  any  more  of  them.  This  deciaioa  whs  disliked  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  even  by  those  who  did  not  favor  the  Aboli- 
tionists. Great  numbers  of  petitions  to  change  the  decision  ponred 
in  npon  Congress ;  and,  after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  Congress 
decided  to  receive  any  petitions  that  were  sent  to  it. 

607.  The  Hormons  began  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  about  this 
time.  They  were  followers  of  a  man  named  Joseph  Smith,  who 
had  given  them  what  he  called  a  new  Bible.  They  regarded  him 
as  a  prophet,  and  Christians  as  heathens.  At  first,  they  gathered 
into  a  settlement  near  Independence,  in  western  Missouri,  where 
they  made  themselves  unpleasant  to  their  neighbors,  and  were 
driven  away  by  mobs.  They  then  settled  at  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois, 
near  Burlington,  Iowa.  Here  they  became  still  more  annoying 
to  their  neighbors,  and  began  to  teach  that  a  man  may  have  any 
number  of  wives  at  the  same  time.  In  1844,  Smith  was  shot  by  a 
mob,  and  the  Mormons  moved  away  from  Nauvoo  to  Utah  (§628). 

SOS.  Canada  was  the  scene  of  a  rebellion  gainst  the  British 
Government  in  1837.  Many  persons  in  the  State  of  New  York 
were  inclined  to  help  the  Canadian  Patriots,  as  they  were  called, 
and  endeavored  to  cross  into  Canada,  near  Niagara  Falls,  for  that 
purpose.  President  Van  Buren  took  care  that  all  such  attempts 
should  be  stopped ;  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  United  States  of 
which  Great  Britain  could  rightfully  complain. 

50».  The  Bonndary  of  Maine,  in  its  eastern  and  northern  poi^ 
tions.  had  never  been  exactly  settled.  There  was  a  strip  of  land 
which  was  claimed  by  Maine  and  by  New  Brunswick ;  and  about 
this  time  the  two  parties  became  so  angry  that  affairs  looked  war- 
like. Forts  were  built,  and  troops  sent  to  the  disputed  territory. 
General  Scott  {§  562)  was  sent  to  the  spot  by  the  President;  and 
he  managed  to  keep  the  peace  until  the  matter  was  settled  by 
treaty  in  1842  (§519). 

610.  Political  Alhirg  in  1840  took  an  unusual  turn.     The 
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panic  of  1837  had  passed  by,  bat  many  of  its  effects  remiuned; 
and  a  smaller  panic  took  place  just  before  the  election  of  1840.  In 
such  times  of  bosiness  trouble,  tnany  persons  are  likely  to  vote  against 
the  party  in  power;  and  the  Whigs  promised  general  prosperity  if 
their  candidates  were  elected. 

511.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1840  was  a  singnlar  con- 
test. The  Democrats  renominated  Van  Buren  and  Johnson.  The 
Whiga  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler  (§513).  Americans  are 
apt  to  like  a  candidate  who  has  been  poor  and  has  worked  his  way 
to  prominence  by  honesty  and  truatworthincss ;  and  the  Whigs 
mantled  to  excite  a  great  popular  enthusiasm  for  Harrison.  They 
bailt  lai^e  log-cabins,  such  as  he  had  lived  in,  and  gathered  in  them 
to  make  speeches,  drink  hard  cider  like  Western  settlers,  and 
ung  songs  abont  Tippecanoe  (§  350).  Their  public  meetings 
were  measured  by  the  acre,  and  their  processions  by  the  mile. 
The  Democrats  could  excite  no  such  feeling  abont  Yan  Buren,  and 
Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected.  The  Abolitionists,  or  Liberty 
party,  also  nominated  candidates,  but  only  a  very  few  persons  voted 
for  them. 

Out  of  394  electoral  votes,  H&rrison  and  Tyler  received  334,  and 
the  Democratic  candidates  60  (§  398). 

512.  The  Leading  Sventi  oF  Van  Buren's  ad  ministration  were  as 
follows: 

1887-41:  Van  Buren's  Term §495 

1887:  The  panic  begins 498 

Tlie  Alton  riot 605 

The  Patriot  rebellion  in  Canada SOS 

1888:  Repudiation  of  State  debts Ml 

The  Philadelphia  riot BOO 

Abolition  petitions  refused  by  Congress 606 

1889:  Mormons  settle  at  Nauvoo 607 

Boundary  dispute  in  Maine 609 

1840:  Sub-Treasury  law  passed 600 

SuFPLBUBHTABI  QuSSTIOMS. 

looation*.— Locate  Alton,  111.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Burlington, 
(owa;  Niagara  Falls;  the  Stale  of  Maine;  the  Province  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Review. — Qive  the  years  In  which  Van  Buren's  term  began  and 
ended.  The  name  of  the  Vice-President.  The  year  of  the  panic.  Of 
Uie  Patriot  war  in  Canada.    Of  the  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Uw, 
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CHAPTER  XL 
HARRISON'S  AND  TYLER'S  ADMINI8TBATI0NB:  1841-6. 

Wa.  H.  HAHDiooit,  O.,  PresldeDt,    Joeh  Tim,  Tl,  TIce-PresIdeDt  and  Freaidenb 

513.  WlUiun  H.  SurUon  waa  bom  in  Virginia  in  1773.  He  became 
a  captain  in  ilie  United  Stales  nrmy,  aad  setiled  in  the  Nortliwest  Terri- 
tory Id  1787.  He  was  governor  of  Indiana  TiTrilory,  1801-18,  and 
major-general  in  tbe  army,  and  took  a  leading  pnrt  in  the  wiir  of  1819 
^800).    He  waa  a  representative  in  Gongreas,  1816-19,  United  Siiiies 


WiujiM  HiKKi  HAUUMr.  John  Ttleb. 

Senator.  1825-8,  and  minister  to  Colombia,  1838-9.    In  1840.  he  waa 
elected  PreHident,  but  died  soon  after  bia  inaufrnration.  in  1811. 

John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  waa  born  in  1790,  studied  law,  and  was 
elected  represenl&tive  in  Congress  (18I6-S1),  eovernnr  (1835-7).  and 
United  Shttea  Senator  (1837-86).  All  tbia  time  lie  bad  been  an  ardent 
Stale-aoverelgnty  Democrat,  and  only  called  bimself  a  Wbig  because  be 
supported  tbe  nuIUIlcationists  of  South  Carolina  againat  Jackson.  Tiie 
Wniga  nominated  Lim  for  Viee-PreaidenC  in  1840,  in  order  to  get  South- 
ern votea;  and,  at  Harrison's  deatli,  they  found  that  they  had  really 
made  a  Democrat  President.  Tyler  l>ecBme  a  member  of  tbe  Confede- 
i^e  Congress  in  1861,  and  died  in  1863. 

(It.  WhU  were  the  leadhiKeTeutB  In  llie  Ufa  of  Harrison!    OfT^lerl 
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614.  President  Harrison  called  h  special  seaaion  of  Congress 
to  consider  tlje  fiuaiicial  needs  of  the  country.  Before  it  could 
meet,  Harrison  died  suddenly,  April  6,  184!,  only  a  little  more 
than  a  month  after  his  inauguration.  Vice-President  Tyler  thus 
became  President  He  had  only  been  a  WMg  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Jackson  {§  480) ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  most 
of  the  measures  which  the  Whigs  desired.  They  had  nominated 
him  to  get  votes  in  the  South,  and  now  found  themselves  opposed 
by  the  troublesome  veto  power  of  the  new  President  (§  478). 

515.  Congress  met  in  May,  1841.  The  Whigs  had  in  each 
House  a  majority  to  pass  laws,  but  not  large  enough  to  defeat  the 
veto.  They  began  by  repealing  the  Sub-Treasury  law  (g  500),  and 
Tyler  allowed  the  repeal  to  become  law.  They  then  passed  two 
acts  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  but  Tyler  vetoed  them  both. 
No  more  was  done  at  this  session  in  this  matter,  and  no  serious 
attempt  has  ever  since  been  made  to  establish  a  single  great 
National  Bank,  though  a  national  banking  system  has  been  estab- 
lished (§  496,  note). 

516.  The  Wblgs  were  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  but  could  do  nothing.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
resigned,  except  Webster,  who  was  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  (§518).  For  the  first  two  years  of  this  administration,  the 
Whig  majority  in  Congress  did  little  more  than  quarrel  with  Tyler. 
Then  the  Democrats  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Congress  and  the  President  agreed  better. 

617.  A  New  Tariff  was  adopted  in  1842,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  compromise  tarifi  of  1833,  which  had  now  come  to  an  end 
(§  490).  It  was  so  arranged  as  to  protect  American  manufactures, 
and  therefore  the  South  was  opposed  to  it;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  resist  or  nullify  it. 

618.  Extradition  of  criminals  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  secured  by  a  treaty  which  was  made  in  1843. 
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Each  conntrj  agreed  to  arrest  and  send  back  criminals  who  ebonld 
escape  to  it  from  the  other  conntry.  It  was  thus  no  longer  pos- 
■ible  for  a  criminal  to  find  safety  by  simply  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
Similar  treaties  have  since  been  made  with  most  other  countries,  so 
that  there  is  now  hardly  a  comer  of  the  civilized  world  in  which  a 
criminal  can  find  safe  refuge.  This  is  still  more  the  case  since  ocean 
telegraphs  have  come  into  use:  the  runaway  generally  finds  the  offi- 
cers waiting  for  him  when  his  steamer  arrives. 

619.  The  Northern  BonndaiT',  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  settled  by  the 
same  treaty.  This  put  an  end  to  the  Maine  difficulty  (§509). 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Oregon 
Country,  the  boundary  could  not  he  agreed  upon,  and  both  coun- 
tries had  long  before  arranged  to  occupy  the  country  together  un- 
til it  should  he  necessary  1o  decide  the  matter.  This  treaty  con- 
tinued this  arrangement  for  a  time.  American  emigration  to  Ore- 
gon had  already  begun  ;  and  Fremont,  of  the  regular  army,  was 
now  beginning  explorations  to  find  passes  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (§  553). 

620.  The  Oregon  Conntry  covered  what  arc  now  the  Terri- 
tories of  Idaho  and  Washington  and  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (§  332),  though  this  was  exceedingly 
doubtful ;  and  partly  because  it  had  been  first  exph>red  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  (|333).  Great  Britain  denied  both  of  these  reasons, 
but  could  not  give  any  very  good  reasons  for  her  own  claim  to  the 
country.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the  United  States  had 
very  little  claim  to  Oregon,  and  Great  Britain  none  at  all.  After 
all,  the  very  best  reason  why  the  United  States  should  have  the 
country  was  that  the  American  settlements  there  were  increasing 
rapidly,  while  there  were  hardly  any  English  settlements,  and  no 
prospect  of  any.     The  question  was  not  settled  until  1846  (§  544). 

521.  Texas  was  then  southwest  of  the  United  States,  of  which 

61 ».  Hnw  was  the  northern  boundary  Bettled  f  WHat  diffloultT  was  thus  ended! 
What  was  the  arnuiEement  as  to  the  OreeoD  CouDtryl  What  is  said  of  emigration 
thltherf 
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it  was  not  yet  a  part  Tbe  United  States  had  at  first  claimed  it 
as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (§  332),  note;  bat  the  claim 
had  been  given  up,  in  1819,  in  exchange  for  Florida  (g  418),  and 
Texas  remained  a  part  of  Mexico.  Soon  American  settlers  b^en 
to  enter  Texas;  and,  as  most  of  these  were  from  southern  States, 
they  brought  their  negro  slaves  with  them.  The  new  settlers  had 
little  liking  for  Mexico,  and  did  not  obey  when  the  Mexican  Got- 
emment  forbade  slavery  within  its  limits. 

623.  Kexioo  had  rebelled  against  Spain,  and  become  indepen- 
dent. But  it  had  a  most  disorderly  goremment,  in  which  generals 
of  the  army  were  in  tbe  habit  of  seizing  supreme  power  and  fore 
ing  the  people  to  obey  them  ;  while  the  American  settlers  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  obeying  any  one  whom  they  had  not  helped  to 
elect.  In  1835,  they  openly  rebelled,  and  drove  the  Mexican 
troops  out  of  Texas,  The  next  year,  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican 
ruler,  invaded  Texas  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  murdering  prisoners, 
sick,  and  wounded ;  but  the  Texans,  under  General  Sam  Honston, 
met  him  with  far  fewer  men  at  San  Jacinto,  near  Houston,  and 
beat  his  army  thoroughly.  Mexico  made  no  further  attempt  to 
conquer  Texas,  which  remained  an  independent  republic. 

528.  The  Annexation  of  Texas  was  very  much  desired,  espe- 
cially by  the  South ;  and  all  these  four  years  were  spent  in  forming 
plans  to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union.  They  were  not  successful  at 
first,  for  the  annexation  was  not  desired  by  the  Whigs  in  the 
South,  or  by  cither  party  in  the  North,  and  only  Southern  DemO' 
crats  were  in  favor  of  it.  Tyler  made  a  troMty  of  annexation  with 
Texas  in  1844,  but  it  failed  because  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it 
{§382).  The  annexation  was  not  completed  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  at  the  close  of  Tyler's  term  of  office  (§  533). 

S84.  Slave  StatB  KspiMentatlon  was  tlje  reason  for  t^e  desire  oF  Uie 
Southern  Democrats  to  imnex  Texas,  in  order  to  have  an  equal  share  in 
tbe  Senate.  Laws  are  n:ade  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  together.     The  South  was  always  tbe  weaker  party  in  the  House  of 

SSS.  Whv  A\A  the  Ameiicao  settlers  In  Texas  dislike  the  Mexican  Oorenimeiitt 
WhstiBgaJdof  theirr«)MUlon»    01  SantA  Anna's  iDYBaloar    Of  the  battle  of  8ui 
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RepreseDtaliveB,  for  its  population  was  Bmaller  thnn  that  of  the  North. 
But  each  Stale  is  equally  represented  in  tbe  Senate;  and,  so  far,  a  new 
slave  State  liad  always  l>cen  admitted  to  balance  a  new  Tree  Slate.  In 
1845,  wljen  Florida  was  admitted  (§535),  tbere  were  37  Stales  In  the 
Union,  18  free  States  and  14  slave  States.  All  the  Southern  territoiy 
was  then  used  up,  and  no  more  slave-Btatee  could  be  formed ;  while  Che 
North  bad  still  a  vast  amount  of  Western  territoiy,  from  wbich  new 
free  States  could  be  formed.  It  was  thus  certain  tliat  the  South  would 
soon  be  in  a  minority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  so  tliat  laws  might 
be  passed  which  would  injure  the  system  of  slavery.  Texas  was  so  vast 
a  territory  that  It  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  cut  up  into  four  or  five 
slave*StateB.  All  the  reasons  above  slated  apply  also  to  secession  in 
1881  <§  644). 

636.  Florida  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1846. 

Florida  was  bought  from  Spain  in  181B  (g  418).    Its  first  settlement, 
St.  Augustine,  is  now  tlie  oldest  town  in  the  United  Slates  (§  18).     The 
State  has  not  yet  developed  any  large  cities.    Its  population  has  in- 
creased from  B4.7S0  in  1830  to  891.422  In 
1890.    The  people  are  engaged  chiefly  In 
the  cultivation  of  oranges  uud  other  agricul- 
tural products.     Tlie  great  impediment  to 
the  advancement  of  tlie  Slate  has  always 
t>eeD  its  enormous  swamps,  wliicli  were  ibe 
scene  of  the  Seminole  war  (g  471).    Promis- 
ing efforts  are  now  making  to  drain  these 
swamps,  and  give  the  State  a  vast  addition 
of  fertile  territory. 

696.    Th«   Sertv  ProptUer  (|4S4)  had 
now  been  introduced  into  the  Unjled  Stales 

navy,   and   the   sailing-vessels  of   the   past  Skil  or  Fioaio*. 

were  no   longer  built.     The  first   of  these 
steam  war-vessels,  the  iVtn«eton,  was  the  scent 
during  a  pleasure-trip  on  the  Potomac  in  1844.  ^    ^ 

burst  when  it  was  fired  a  tliird  time,  and  killed  two  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  and  a  number  of  other  persons. 
Hauy  others  had  narrow  escapes, 

6S7.  The  Eleetro-Magnetie  Telt^aph  came  into  practical  use 
in  1844.  There  had  been  " telegraphs"  for  many  years  before; 
but  these  were  only  long  lines  of  signal-posts,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  wliich  sent  messages  altogether  by  sight, 
one  letter  at  a  time.  In  1837,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  took  out  hia 
first  patent  for  applying  electricity  as  a  force  for  telegraph- 
ing through  wires.     Six   years  afterward,  Congress  appropriated 


n  (lie  Friwxton  t    Or  the  Occident  vblcb 
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money  to  try  the  invention.  In  the  following  year,  1844,  the 
first  line  was  constructed  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  success.  Tele- 
graph companies  were  at  once 
formed,  and  new  lines  were  con- 
structed. 

There  are  iu  1894  about  200,- 
000  miles  of  telegiapb  in  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

928.  The  Mineral  BeionrcM  of 
the  United  Stales  were  not  yet  de- 
veloped. Salt  was  produced  near 
Syracuse,  in  New  Yoik.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Dorlhern  New  Jersey 
had  long  produced  iron,  and  tlie 
Pennsylvania  beds  of  autliracile 
coal  were  now  coming  into  know- 
ledge aud  use  (g  453).  There 
Biimn.  F.  B.  MOBSB.  *"*''^  lead-mines  in  northern  Illi- 

nois and  eastern  Iowa;  and  a 
few  small  copper-mines  bad  been  worked  without  mucli  success 
in  OoDnecticuC  and  New  Jersey.  Gold  was  found  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  but  the  total  amount  produced  by  these  mines 
in  all  tlie  years  up  to  1846  was  not  equal  to  a  half-year's  product  after- 
ward from  the  California  mines.  Tfie  wonderful  mineral  resources  of 
Missouri  (§428)  and  Tennessee  wei'e  hardly  known.  No  one  knew  that 
tliere  was  a  wealth  of  petroleum  under  the  surface  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States.  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  slill  belonged  lo 
Mexico;  and  there  was  no  knowledi^e  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
region,  or  of  those  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  United  Slates. 

529.  Copper  became  one  of  the  great  mineral  productions  of 
tlie  United  States  in  1844.  In  that  year  the  Indians  at  last  gave 
up  the  country  along  Lake  Superior,  in  northern  Michigan  {§  462) ; 
and  exploration  soon  found  it  to  be  rich  in  copper.  Companies 
were  formed  at  once,  and  copper-mining  became  a  productive  in- 
dustry. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  some  of  these  mines  had  been  worked  cen- 
turies before,  probably  by  the  "  mound-builders"  (§  2). 

580.  The  Dorr  Behelllon, — The  power  to  vote  had  now  been 

GtS.  What  Is  Eald  of  Che  mineral  resoureeB  of  tbe  United  S(at«9?    Oflronr    Of 
UithntctCe  coaK    Of  lead!     Of  copper!    Of  eoldF     Of  the  minerat 
UlSBourl  and  TenDessee*    Of  petrolautnr    Of  the  Pacific  coostr 

BS».  Wbat  Is  aald  of  copperr    Dewribe  lie  dlHcovery. 

S30.  HnwdEd  Rhode  Island  dlRerrmm  otlier  Slates  in  regard  t- 
TOtlniff  What  attempt  wtw  owde  to  Cbango  thief  What  was  it  cal 
What  were  ila  resultB> 
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given,  in  almost  all  tLc  Statea,  to  alt  meD  over  21  years  of  age. 
Rhode  Island,  however,  still  confined  the  right  of  voting  to  those 
who  owned  a  certain  amount  of  property.  This,  and  some  other 
features  of  the  government,  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  many  of 
the  people;  and  in  1842'aD  attempt  was  made  to  change  these  fea- 
tures of  the  government  by  force.  The  attempt  was  called  the  Dorr 
Rebellion,  from  the  name  of  its  leader.  It  was  put  down  by  the 
State  government,  and  its  leader  was  imprisoned  for  a  time;  but 
most  of  its  objects  were  accomplished  peaceably  within  a  few 

681.  The  Antl-Benterg.— The  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch 

"  patroons"  (§116)  still  beld  their  lands  along  the  Hudson  River, 
and  refused  to  sell  them.  Tlie  rents  were  low  ;  but  the  tenants 
wished  to  boy  and  own  their  lands,  the  leases  of  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  their  fathers.  About  1844,  many  of  the 
tenants  refused  to  pay  rent  any  longer;  and  tliere  were  bo  many 
disturbances  that  the  governor  of  New  York  was  obliged  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  restore  order.  Moat  of  the  "patroon  lands"  were 
then  gradually  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  the  great  estates  exist  no 
longer. 

5SS.  The  Prosidentiftl  Eleetion  in  1B44  turned  on  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  Texas  (§523).  For  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Whigs  nominated  Clay  (§481),  and  Tlieodore  Fre- 
linghuysen,  then  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the 
annexation.  It  was  expected  that  the  Democrats  would  again 
nominate  Van  Buren  {§  495) ;  but  be  was  also  opposed  to  the  an- 
nexation, and  the  Southern  Democrats  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
nomination.  The  Democrats  then  nominated  James  K.  Polk  (§  535), 
and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  wore  iri  favor  of  an- 
nexation. Clay's  opposition  to  annexation  was  not  quite  hearty 
enough  to  suit  the  Abolitionists,  who  hated  it;  and  they  nominated 
candidates  of  their  own.  Clay  did  not  lose  many  votes  by  this, 
but  be  lost  enough  to  lose  the  great  State  of  New  York  and  the 
election.     Polk  and  Dallas  were  elected. 


lODOf  theAoH-Benttroubleat   Howdid  theybeBin?   How 
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There  were  S75  electoral  voles,  of  which  Po)k  and  Dallas  received 
170,  aod  Clay  and  PrelinghuTMDlOS.  If  New  York's  36  voiesliad  gooe 
to  Clay  and  PreliagliuyaeD,  they  would  have  beeo  elected  by  141  Totea 
tolSi  (§398). 

688.  The  Beault  of  the  Eleetlon  was  the  anDeiation  of  Texas. 
When  Congress  met  ia  December  after  'the  election,  it  took  the 
Buccess  of  the  Democrats  as  a  verdict  bj  the  people  in  favor  of 
annexation,  and  in  the  following  spring  it  passed  a  resolution  con- 
sentang  to  the  annexation.  Tyler  at  once  sent  it  to  Texas,  whose 
government  agreed  to  it,  and  in  the  following  December  the  State 
of  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  (g  541).  Texas  was  the  last 
slave-State  admitted  to  the  Union ;  but  from  the  time  of  her  ad- 
mission therts  was  hardly  any  peace  on  the  subject  of  slavery  until 
slavery  was  abolished  in  1865. 

134.  The  Leading  ET«Dti  of  Harrison's  and  Tyler's  admiaistrations 
were  as  follows: 

1841-45:  Harrison's  and  Tyler's  terms §  513 

1841 :  Death  of  Harrison,  and  succession  of  Tyler. ....    614 

Tyler  and  the  Whigs  quarrel  616 

1843:  New  tariff  act  passed 617 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain 618 

The  Dorr  Rebellion 530 

1844:  The  iVtnwton  explosion 526 

The  first  electric  telegraph 537 

Copper  discovered  in  Michigan 639 

Anti-Rent  troubles  in  New  York 631 

1845:  Florida  admilled  to  the  Union 636 

Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States 6S3 

BUPPLnHENTABT  QuRsnoNS. 

Lowtioni.— Locate  the  Rocliy  Mountains;  the  Territory  of  Idaho) 
til e  Territory  of  Washington;  the  Slate  of  Oregon;  the  State  of  Texas; 
Houston,  Texas;  the  Slate  of  Florida;  the  Potomac  River;  Baltimore. 
Md.-,  Washin^n,  D.  C;  Lake  Superior;  the  State  of  Rhode  Island; 
the  Hudson  River. 

Revikw.— Give  the  years  in  which  Haniaon's  and  Tyler's  terms 
began  and  ended.    The  year  of  Harrison's  death.    The  year  of  the  ex' 
tradition  and  boundary  treaty  with  Great  Britsin,    The  year  of  the  first  . 
elect ric-ielegrsph  line.    The  year  of  the  annexation  of  'Texas  to  the 
United  States, 

GSS,  What  waa  tl 

-     —      .■     Mill  nfsrBVB.j -I..,.™,..,..  „.    .^.«, 

which  HarrlsOD'B  and  Tfler'B  terms  be 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
POLK'S  ADMINISTRATION:  18*5-9. 

Juns  E.  Folk.  Tbdd.,  PreilClent.  Omsas  H.  DalUb,  Peon.,  Tliie-PrMldant. 

6SS.  Junw  K.  Polk  was  born  in  Nortb  Carolina  in  179S,  and 
removed  to  Teiiuesaee  in  1806. 
Here  be  studied  law,  became  a 
Democratic  RepreseDtative  in 
OuQgreBS,  1835-39,  and  governor, 
1839-43.  He  was  eleuled  Preei- 
deQt  in  1844  by  tbe  Democrals. 
and  served  one  term.  He  died  in 
1849,  a  little  more  tltnu  tbree 
moDtliS  alter  leaving  office. 

(1)  Ihternal  Affairs. 
5S6.  Vlseorerles  and  InTen- 

tlOBB  were  numerous  during 
this  period.  Ono  of  the  most 
important  was  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, for  which  a  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Elias  Howe,  of 
Massachusetts  (1846).  It  has 
since  been  improved,  and  has 
made  honsehold  life  and  work 

far  easier  than  when  all  sewing  J*""  K.  Pou:. 

was  done  by  hand.  Another  great  step  was  the  use  of  ether  to 
produce  unconsciousness  daring  sui^cal  operations,  by  Dr.  Morton, 
of  Boston,  in  1846. 

&87.  Newspapers. — R.  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  patented  his 
cylinder  printing-press  (1 847)  ;  it,  with  its  improvements,  has  made 


Ifl  s&ld  of  the  cylinder  priu ting-press  f    * 
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it  possible  to  print  the  enormous  number  of  copies  issaed  by  tbe 
newspapers  of  the  present  day.     It  will  now  print  a  4-page  news- 


Tbb  Ho«  Phihthio-Michixm. 
paper  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  per  honr,  including  cctting 
them  apart  and  folding  them.  A  press  association  was  also 
formed  in  New  York  City 
(1849):  its  business  was  to 
gather  news  for  all  the  news- 
papers belonging  to  it  There 
are  now  a  number  of  such  as- 
sociations in  the  country. 

6SS.  Edneatiou. — A  naval 
school  was  formed  at  Annapo- 
lis (1845);  before  that  time, 
the  officers  of  the  navy  had 
received     their     training    on 

'^^=^.       'J — r~ —  board    ship.      The    Smithso- 

Ahciekt  HiKD  pHiHTi.suPhKss.  niau  Institutiott  WBS  founded 

at  Washington  (1846),  by  a  legacy  left  to  the  United  States  by 

i<8.  Wbat  la  Mid  ot  the  naval  Ecboolf    01  Che  SmilliBDaiui  Inetltutlonr 
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Jaroes  Smithson,  an  Englisbman.  Its  purpose  is  to  nid  in  increaa- 
ing  knowledge;  and  it  has  done  so  bj  forming  valuable  museums. 
and  by  printing  and  issuing  to  the  people  many  valuable  books 
and  papers  on  subjects  which  are  of  special  importance,  but  would 
involve  great  expense  and  no  profit  for  publisliers. 

The  plaa  of  the  Sniitlisoniaii  iDStitution  was  the  work  of  John 
Quincy  A.dnmB. 

589.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  oi^anized  as  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  government  (§  301),  The  country  bad 
increased  very  much  in  wealth  ;  and  the  government  business  relat- 
ing to  the  country  itself  Lad  become  so  large  that  the  departments 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  were  no  longer  well  fitted  to  attend  to  it 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  form  this  new  department  for  that 
purpose. 

640.  In  Political  Affairs,  the  Democrats  bad  obtained  entire 
control  of  the  government  by  the  election  of  1844.  In  1846,  they 
re-establisbed  the  Sub-Treasury  system  {§  515),  and  it  has  remained 
in  force  ever  since.  In  the  same  year,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
"American  System"  (§441)  was  swept  away.  A  new  tariff  act 
was  passed,  which  paid  no  attention  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, and  aimed  only  to  raise  revenue  for  the  government.  This 
system  remained  in  force  until  1861,  when  protection  was  again 
begun  (§754). 

641.  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845. 

Texas  had  been  a  part  of  Hesico  (§§531,  533);  and  it  had  been 
annexed  lo  tbe  Uuiteti  States,  afler  its  suc- 
cessful rebellion  fiora  Mexico  (§  533).     It  was 
now  admitted  as  a  Stale.     It  is  larger  than 
any  foreign  country,  excepting  Russia;  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Austria,  of  Germany,  of 
France,  or  of  Sweden,     It  about  equals  in    . 
size  the  combined  Scales  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsvlvauia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,    i 
West  Virginia,  Norlli  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.      Tlie  so-calied    Staked 
Plain,  lu  the  nortliwest,  is  poorly  watered, 
but  tlie  rest  of  tlie  Stale  is  excellent  for  graa- 
Ing  and  agricultural   Indus!  '         '"   '       '" 
rldi  in  copper  and  other  niin 
latioD  has  increased  from  2 

SIB.  What  new  departnietit  was  oreanizpd?    Whr  harl  it  become  neceKsary! 
MO.  Wbat  partv  now  cnnirollpH  rhe  gaiemmeocr    Wbat  is  said  of  tlie  Sviy 
Treesury  BTBtemf    Of  ihe  tariff  of  1816! 
£41.  what  State  was  admltled  in  i»ISt 
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State  and  lis  cillea  are  lately  growlog  very  rapidly.    The  populaUon  of 
tbe  State  nearlj'  doubled  id  the  tea  years  1870-80. 
Hi,  Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  Unioo  in  1846. 
Iowa  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  <§333),  and  was  the 
fourth  Stale  formed  from  it.   There  are  aome 
lead-mines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  here  a  French  Canadiao  oamed  Dubuque 
formed  a  little  settlement  in  1788.    It  soon 
disappeared,   and  settlement  did   not   begin 
agiLiii  until  after  the  Black  Hank  war  io  1832  [ 
(^471).     In   1833,  the  former  setUemeot  at  I 
Dubuque  was  renewed  by  settlers  from  Uli-  I 
nois,  and  a  new  settlement  was  formed  at 
Burlington.    Population  then  increased  with 
wonderful  mpidity:  it  lias  increased  from 
43,113  in  1840  to  1,911,898  in  1890.    Iowa 
has  few  foresm  or  minerals:  her  wealth  is  in 
her  wonderfullv  fertile  soil,  and  in  the  high  °"^  **  ''"*■ 

intelligence  of  ner  people.  Id  forty  years  these  have  built  up  one  of  the 
moat  prosperous  Sinies  of  the  Uniou. 

518.  Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1848. 
WiscoDsin  was  the  fifth  aDd  last  State  formed  from  the  old  North- 
west Territory  (§294)  Some  French  settle- 
ments had  i>eeo  made  within  its  territory 
about  800  years  before  (§140);  but  they  were 
not  important.  The  first  real  settlement  be- 
-an  after  the  Black  Hnwk  war  in  1832  (S47l). 
'opnlation  has  since  increased  from  30,M0 
1  1840  to  1.666,880  in  1890.  Milwaukee  is 
ne  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  contniD- 
in  303.979  persona  in  1890.  The  people  of 
ilie  Slate  are  mainly  eogaged  in  agriculture 
anil  lumbering:  but  the  State  is  also  rich  in 
copper  and  lead,  and  has  many  important 
manufactures, 
aui.  or  wreooraiH.  ^^_  -j^g  Oregon  Conntrr  was  secured 

to  the  United  States  in  1846,  by  a  treaty  with  Great  Briton,  which 
fixed  the  boundary  between  British  America  and  the  United  States, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  at  present.  Tlie  United  States 
had  claimed  some  territory  north  of  this  line  as  far  as  Alaska,  lati- 
tude 54°  40' ;  and  Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  territory  south  of 
this  line  to  the  Columbia  River.  A  large  party  in  the  United 
States  preferred  war  with  Great  Britain  to  giving  up  the  American 
claim  :  they  demanded  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight"     But  by  this 

e4S.  'What  StaM  vas  admitt«(l  In  IMAt 
6*1.  What  SUtt  waa  admitted  In  1848? 
G44.  How  was  the  Oregon  Counlrj-  Bscurod  to  the  United  atatesf 
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toeaty  both  Gre&t  Britnin  and  the  United  Statea  now  gave  np  part 
of  their  claima,  and  took  a  middle  tine  u  the  boundary. 

There  waa  some  furtlier  dispute  as  to  ihe  course  of  tbe  northern 
boundary-line  after  it  renched  tbe  PaciDc  inlets;  but  this  was  settled  by 
another  treaty  in  1871  (§897). 

(2)  Obioin  of  the  Mbiican  Wab. 

S45.  Texas  was  etilt  claimed  by  Mexico  as  a  part  of  her  terri- 
tory; and  she  was  naturally  displeased  when,  without  her  consent, 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Neverthelesa,  she  showed 
no  signs  of  intention  to  make  war,  and  some  signs  of  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  matter  by  treaty.  Before  this  could  be  done,  steps 
were  taken  which  made  war  unavoidable. 

fiW.  The  WeBt«m  Boundary  of  Texas  was  unsettled.  Mexico 
aaeerted  that  it  was  the  Nueces  River;  Texas,  that  it  was  the  Rio 
Grande.  Between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  strip  of 
territory  which  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  and  in  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Mexican  war.  Early  in  1846,  General  Taylor,  who 
commanded  in  Texas,  was  ordered  by  President  Folk  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  dispnted  territory.  Taylor  crossed  tbe  Nueces  at 
Corpus  Christi,  marched  his  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took 
post  at  Brownsville  (then  called  Fort  Brown). 

G47.  The  First  Bloodshed. — Taylor  foond  that  Mexican  troops 
were  crossing  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  he  sent  a  scouting  party  of 
dragoons,  under  Captain  Thornton,  up  the  river  from  Brownsville. 
Thornton's  party  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  superior  force  of 
Mexicans.  Several  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  this  was 
the  first  bloodshed  of  the  war. 

6i8.  Palo  Alto. — So  many  Mexicans  had  now  crossed  the 
river  that  Taylor  moved  back  toward  the  Nueces  River,  with  about 
2,000  men,  to  secure  a  part  of  his  supplies.  Having  made  every- 
thing secure,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Brownsville.  On  his  road 
he  met  the  Mexican  army,  three  times  his  own  number,  at  Palo 
Alto,  near  Brownsville,  and  beat  them  after  a  whole  afternoon's 
battle. 

&^a.  What  nas  the  feelloe  In  llezfcn  In  r^;anl  to  tbe  anneiatton  at  Teiiut 
Wby  was  not  the  difflculCy  nettled  by  treaty! 

fits.  What  boundary  oC  Texas  nasunwttlKdt    WbotvOH  the  dispute  in  regard 

MSi  What  woa  Taflor'e 
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fi4fk  BegHoa  de  la  Palma. — The  next  morning,  Taylor  again 

Bet  out  for  Brownsville,  and  found  the  Mexicans  strongly  posted 

behind  a  ravine  called  Resaca  de  la  Falraa. 

He  attacked  them  again,  beat  them,  and 

this  time  drove  them  across  the  Rio  Grande 

into  Mexico.     He  followed  leisurely  across 

the  river,  toot  possession  of  Matamoras, 

and  there  waited  for  reinforcements  (§  557). 

It  is  ouiy  fiiir  to  notice  tliat  the  Mexicans 

were   under  great  diaad vantages  throughout 

the   war,    though   lljey   were    IliemselTes   to 

blame  for  them.     Tlieir  men  were  untraioeil; 

their  arms  and  equipments  were  liad;   their 

governmerst  was  itiefflcienc.   and    had  little 

money;  and  tlieir  generals  were  usually  igno- 

OPiiiiTioKa  IB  runt  and  worthless.    But,  even  with  Uiis  ad- 

NottTHKiSTSRH  Msiim.      niissiou,  the  manner  in  wliicii  llie  armies  of 

tlie  United  States  constantly  defeated  superior  nuuiburs  throughout  Ibe 

war  must  I*  considered  remarkable. 

650.  TVar  Declared. — As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Thornton's  scouting  party  (§  547)  reached  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  it  to  Congress  for  consideration.  Congress  declared  that 
war  "  existed  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,"  May  13,  1846. 
Money  was  appropriated  in  abundance,  and  the  President  was 
authorized  to  accept  50,000  volunteers.  The  war  excitement  rose 
high  in  the  country,  and  over  200,000  volunteers  offered  their 
services. 

The  date  usually  given  for  the  declnrntion.  May  11,  is  wrong. 

651.  The  Wblfs  opposed  the  declaration  of  war,  for  they  be- 
lieved that  the  war  existed  by  the  act  of  President  Polk,  not  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  But  they  voted  for  the  appropriations,  be- 
cause they  considered  tliat  the  American  troops  had  been  sent  into 
danger  by  the  President,  and  must  be  rescued.  In  New  England, 
there  were  hardly  any  volunteers,  and  the  war  was  looked  on  with 
great  dislike. 

Supplement  ART  Qdebtions. 
Locations. — Locate  tlie  State  of  Texns;  the  Stale  of  Iowa;  the  State 
of  Wisconsin;  the  Nueces  River.  Tex.;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  the  lUo 
Grande;  Brownsville.  Tex.;  Matamoras.  Mexico. 

S*».  Describe  the  battle  at  Ressca  de  In  Palinu.,  What  is  said  ot  T«ylor'« 
650.  Why  was  war  declared'  How  was  war  declared?  What  steps  were  taken 
661.  Why  did  the  WhiEs  npnOBB  thp  war?    Why  did  they  voW  (or  appropria- 
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Bbvibw. — Give  Ihe  year  of  the  HdmissioD  of  Texas.  Of  Iowa.  Ot 
Wiacunsin.  Between  wljat  rivers  was  tLe  disputed  teiTitory  wliich 
brougbt  OQ  the  war  wiUi  Mexico?  Wlio  was  tlie  first  American  com. 
mauaerT  Wbat  was  liis  firsl  ImlUe?  His  second  ballleT  In  nliat  year 
were  Ibese  battles  fought,  and  war  declared! 

(3)  Opkrationb  oir  ths  Pacific. 
£62.  The  Mexican  Terrltorf,  at  tlie  opening  of  tbe  war,  in- 

eluded  what  are  now  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  Mexico  had  hardly  done  anything  to  settle  this 
territory,  which  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness.  No  one  sus- 
pected that  it  contained  a  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals;  bat  it  was  known  to  be  fertile,  and  it  cont^ned  tbe 
finest  harbor  on  the  coast,  San  Francisco  Bay.  When  war  became 
probable,  preparations  were  made  to  conquer  it,  by  sending  a  fleet 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

£58.  California  wiia  conquered  in  tbe  summer  of  1846  by  the 
fleet  under  Coinmodurea  Sloat  and  Stockton,  aided  by  Fremont, 
whe  had  moved  into  California  from  his  explorations  Id  Oregon 
{§  519).  The  towns  of  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  Los  Angelea 
were  captured  with  little  resistance;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
all  California  was  under  American  control.  The  Mexicans  rose 
once  in  revolt,  but  were  finally  overthrown,  early  in  1847,  in  the 
battle  of  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles. 

661.  New  Hexleo  was  conquered,  dnring  the  same  summer,  by 
an  overland  expedition  from  Fort  Leavenworth  (now  the  city  of 
Leavenworth),  under  General  S.  W,  Kearney.  Kearney,  with  a 
little  army  of  about  1,800  men,  crossed  the  plains,  captured  SanU 
F6,  and  conquered  New  Mexico  without  a  battle.  He  then  left  the 
army,  and  set  off  for  California,  leaving  Colonel  Doniphan  in  com- 
mand. 

665.  Doniphan's  Marek Doniphan  left  a  force  at  Santa  M 

to  hold  New  Mexico,  and  moved  south  with  the  rest  of  his  force 


count  of  DODipban's  i 
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into  Mexico.  Two  sljarp  and  successfiil  battles  against  superior 
numbers  gave  him  possession  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and  the 
country  around  it.  But  the  time  for  which  his  men  were  enlisted 
was  over,  and  he  could  advance  no  farther.  He  therefore  turned 
aside  into  Texas,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where  be  discharged 
his  troops. 

S6&  Acqolgltlon  of  Territ^rf. — The  result  of  these  move- 
ments was  that  all  the  territory  named  above  {§  552)  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  It  was  believed  in  the  United  States 
that  Americans  could  niake  a  far  better  use  of  all  this  territory 
than  the  Mexicans  bad  ever  done ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  the  tenitory  and  for  the  United  States  if  the  con- 
quest should  be  retained.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  keep  it  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  if  possible,  bnt  to  pay  Mexico  for  it  (§  572), 
All  the  following  battles  of  the  war  were  fought  in  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Mexicans  away  from  the  conquered  territory, 
and  forcing  them  to  make  a  peace. 

Sdpplemebtart  Qdkstions. 

Looatiani. — Locale  Oie  Stale  of  California;  tlie  State  of  Nevada;  Ibe 
Territory  of  Utali;  tlie  Territory  of  Arizona;  the  Territory  of  New  Mes- 
lea;  8an  Francisco.  Cal.;  Monterey.  Cal,;  Los  Anpeies,  C«l.;  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.;  Santa Fe,  N.  M. :  Cliiliualiua,  Mei. ;  New  Orleans,  La. 

liviKW. — Give  tlie  year  in  which  the  Pacific  territory  of  Mexico 
was  conquered.  Name  l£e  States  which  have  since  been  formed  out  of 
IL    TheTerritories. 

(4)  Operations  in  Northrrk  Mezioo. 
567.  Monterey. — In  the  autumn  of  1846,  Taylor,  with  about 
6,000  men,  moved  forward  into  Mexico  from  Matamoras  (§  549). 
The  main  Mexican  force,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Taylor's,  took 
refuge  in  Monterey,  a  city  wliich  was  very  difficult  to  attack  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  Americans  were  obliged  to  storm  the  walls, 
and  then  to  carry  on  a  desperate  struggle  within  the  town.  Many 
of  the  streets  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  fighting  from 
house  to  house,  or  by  breaking  down  the  walls  between  the  houses, 

SGfl.  WIiBt  was  the  result  of  th«»  moremenlBf  Why  was  It  clealred  to  retain 
It!    WhstwasdecldBdr    What  Issnld  ol  thn  remi<inlnel>Httl«antt1ii>  warf 

SGI.  What  wafl  Taylor's  npit  movement?  Where  did  the  Meiican  army  take 
retugef    What  '        ■■   -•  ■ 
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for  the  streets  were  barricaded  or  commanded  by  artillery.  The 
work  was  done  in  four  days,  and  the  Mexican  army  surrendered. 
At  Monterey,  Taylor  was  joined  by  General  Wool,  with  3,000  men. 
They  had  set  out  from  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  to  attack  Chihuahua ; 
but  the  expedition  had  been  given  up. 

fiS8.  Taylor's  Position  became  very  unsafe  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  had  pressed  on  beyond  Monterey  as  far  as  Saltillo, 
when  many  of  his  best  men  and  officers  were  taken  from  him  to 
strengthen  General  Scott  in  central  Mexico  (§  561).  He  then  had 
less  than  5,000  men,  most  of  them  new  recruits  and  poorly  disci- 
plined, and  was  forced  to  give  up  any  farther  advance.  Santa 
Anna  (§  522)  was  now  ag^n  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment; and  he  seized  this  opportonity  to  march  against  Taylor 
with  over  20,000  men,  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  against 
him,  Taylor  marched  toward  his  enemy  until  he  found  a  battle- 
ground that  suited  him  at  Buena  Vista,  and  there  wmted.  The 
Mexican  army  reached  him,  February  22,  1847,  aod  battle  was 
joined  next  day. 

559.  Bnena  Tlsta. — Taylor  had  placed  his  army  at  the  npper 
end  of  a  long  and  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  with  high  cliffs  on 
one  side  and  deep  ravines  on  the  other,  so  that  the  Mexicans  could 
not  pass  him,  but  must  attack  him  in  front.  All  day  long  the 
Mexicans  charged  up  the  pass;  but  their  charges  were  beaten 
steadily  back,  and  at  nightfall  they  hastily  retreated. 

500.  yortheAstem  Mexico  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  there  was  no  further  serious  fighting  in  that  quar- 
ter. Taylor  soon  afterward  returned  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  honored  as  the  hero  of  the  war,  and  was  elected  President 
the  next  year  (|5'79). 

BuppLKMEirrART  Qdhstionb. 
LdcatlDni.— Locate  Matamoras,  Mex.  (§  549);  Monterey;   Saltillo; 


la  Anna?    &ow  did  Taylor  prepare  to  receive  him!    Wbea  did  tlie 

it  position  hod  Taylor  talien  f 
It  waatbe  reeultol  chebatile 
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(6)  Operations  in  Central  Mexico. 
Sftl.  A  Chan^  of  Flan  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  authori- 

tiea  at  Wasliington.  General  Seott  was  to  be  sent  with  a  selected 
force,  in  more  than  160  vessels,  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  from  which 
there  was  the  shortest  road  from  the  coast  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
If  he  could  capture  the  capital,  he  was  to  hold  it  until  the  Mexi- 
cans were  willing  to  make  peace.  All  the  other  American  armies 
were  merely  to  hold  what  they  had  already  gained.  All  the  fight- 
ing by  Scott's  array,  which  ended  the  war,  took  place  in  1847, 

66a.  Wlnfleld  Bcott  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1786,     He  obtaineda 


captain  ii 

tbe  army  in   I80B.  and  in 

tlie  war   of  1812  fought 

his  way  rapl<]l;  up  to  the 

rank   of    majcir-  general. 

He  acled  aa  peace-maker 

during    the    nullification 

troubtea     at     Cbarleeton 

(§480),  and  again  during 

tiie  quarrel  between  Maine 

and  the  Britisli  provinces 

(8  509).     His   services   in 

the  Mexican  war  are  given 

in  ibe  following  sections. 

The  Wbigs  nonilnaled  liim 

■  for    tbe      Presidency    in 

1852.  bat  be  was  defeated. 

In  1859,  be  was  made  lien- 

„  „  lenant-eeneral,     and      lie 

W,™,H.«  Scott.  conimanded  tl.e  armies  of 

tbe  United  States  until  October,  1861  (§683).     He  died  at  West  Point 

in  1866. 

668.  Vera  Croz  was  attacked  early  in  March,  1847.  Seott 
landed  before  the  city,  with  12,000  men ;  and,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  nine  days,  tbe  city  and  its  great  fort  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa, 
the  strongest  in  Mexico,  surrendered.  The  army  prepared  for  an 
immediate  march  toward  Mexico,  for  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz  was 
80  hot  and  sickly  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  an  army 
to  remain  there  during  the  summer  months.     The  navy  took  pos- 


ID  done  by  tlie  umy!  Br 
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Besaion  of  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  coast,  and  the  duties  were  col- 
lected for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

564.  C«rro  Gordo.^Soon  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  the  road  to 
Uexico  begins  to  rise,  and  abounds  in  mountains  and  narrow 
passes,  which  are  natural  fortifications.  At  one  of  these  passes, 
called  Cerro  Gordo,  near  Jalapa,  Santa  Anna  had  collected  an  army 
of  about  12.000  men.  Early  in  April,  Scott's  army,  now  number- 
ing but  9,000  men,  reached  Cerro  Gordo,  and  attacked  it  The 
battle  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Americans :  five  Mexican 
generah  and  3,000  prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
Mexicans  were  pushed  into  headlong  retreat  Santa  Anna  nar- 
rowly escaped,  losing  his  cork  leg  in  the  chase. 

5ftS.  The  March  to  Mexico  met  with  little  further  resistance 
until  August.  Scott  passed 
on  through  Jalapa  to  Pueb- 
la.  Ah  this  was  high,  cool, 
and  more  healthy  ground, 
he  kept  his  army  here 
during  the  summer,  wailing 
for  reinforcements.  Santa 
Anna,  also,  was  busily 
collecting  troops  for  the 
final  atmf^le. 

5fte.  The  TaUej  of  Mex- 
ico.— In   August,    with    11,000 


SOOTT'S  ^ABOB  TO  MSZICO. 


,  Scott   again   set   out,   : 


reached  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  without  a  battle.  Before 
him  lay  the  valley,  like  a  great  bowl  sunk  into  the  mountains.  In  the 
middle  of  it  was  Meiico,  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  surrounded 
by  strong  walls  and  extensive  lakes ;  and  before  reaching  it,  the 
little  American  army  was  to  capture  many  strongholds,  and  dis- 
perse a  Mexican  army  of  tliroe  times  its  own  number.  So  many 
forts  had  been  buill  on  the  regular  roads  that  the  Americans  cut  a 
new  road  around  them  for  themselves,  and  came  into  the  valley  at 
an  undefended  point. 


taidol  the  nmrch  to 
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567.  A  Thif  of  Tlctoriea. — Scott's  ttrmy  moved  down  the 
mountain -side  to  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Here  the 
fighting  began,  and  in  a  eingle  day  (August  30)  five  victorias  were 
won.  (1)  Before  sunrise  the  main  American  force  stormed  the 
fortified  camp  of  Contreras,  taking  but  1 7  minutea  to  do  the  work. 
(3)  A  little  later  in  the  day,  another  division  stormed  the  fortified 
village  of  San  Antonio.  (3)  About  the  same  time,  one  division 
stormed  one  of  the  fortified  heights  of  Cherubusco,  and  (4)  an- 
other division  stormed  the  other.  (5)  While  these  assaults  were 
being  made,  Santa  Anna  moved  out  of  the  city  to  assist  his  garri- 
sons. The  American  reserve  force  attacked  him,  beat  him,  and 
chased  him  up  to  the  walla  of  the  city.  Before  night,  almost  the 
whole  Mexican  force  was  inside  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

fiSS.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  now  proposed  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  Scott  agreed.  Tbey  went  on  for  three  weeks,  until 
Scott  found  that  Santa  Anna  was  only  using  the  time  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  city.  He  then  broke  off  negotiations,  and  re- 
newed the  war. 

689.  Chapnltepee,  a  strong  castle  perched  on  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hill,  was  now  the  principal  Mexican  stronghold  outside  of  the 
city.  Below  it  was  a  smaller  fortification  called  Molino  del  Rey, 
which  was  first  captured.  Nearly  a  week  afterward,  the  grand  as- 
sault was  made  on  Chapultepec.  The  Americans  had  to  climb  the 
cliff,  and  then  use  scaling-ladders  to  get  into  the  windows  of  the 
castle.  The  Mexicans  resisted  bravely,  and  even  attempted  to  blow 
up  the  castle  with  every  one  in  it;  but  the  men  who  were  to  light 
the  trains  were  shot  down  as  the  Americans  swarmed  in,  and  Cha- 
pultepec was  captured.  Immediately  afterward,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army  moved  around  to  a  side  of  the  city  where  no  attack  had 
been  expected  ;  and  before  night  it  had  won  two  of  the  gates,  and 
was  inside  of  the  city. 

570.  Captnre  of  Mexico. — During  the  night,  Santa  Anna  fied 
from  the  city  with  the  remainder  of  his  army ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  September  14,  1847,  Scott's  army,  now  reduced  to  6,000 

G6I.  Wheadld  the  flehUnc  beeinf  What  ts  said  of  tbe  first  victor?,  at  Contre- 
rag!    Ot  the  second,  at  San  Antonlot    0[  the  third  and  fourth,  at  Cherubuscof    Of 

San.'  What  IB  said  o[  Santa  Anna's  peace  neROtiatinns* 

569.  Whrtt  ta  said  o(  Chapultepec?    Of  Molfno  del  Bej,  below  iti    I>e90ribe  Hw 
capture  of  Chapultepec,    The  attack  oo  ihe  city. 
$!0,  Wbat  Is  sAld  of  the  capture  of  Mexico? 
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men,  marched  tbrongh  the  main  street,  and  raised  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  over  the  national  palace, 

671.  The  End  of  the  War  was  reached  by  the  fall  of  Mexico. 
There  was  some  fighting  by  irregular  Mexican  troops,  called 
guerrillas ;  and  the  American  sick  and  wounded  at  Puebla  beat  off 
a  Mexican  force  which  tried  to  besiege  them.  But  the  real  fighUng 
of  the  war  was  over,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to  arrange  the 
terras  of  peace. 

Sdpplemkntart  Qdebtions. 
LoMtloni. — Locate  Vera  Cruz,  Mei.;  Jalapa;  Puebla;  Mexico. 
IteviKW. — Wlio  commanded  tbe  American  army  in  central  Mexico? 
In  what  year  did  the  operations  take  place?  Wbat  was  the  first  city 
captured?  Wtiat  was  llie  first  battle  fought  on  the  road;  What  were 
the  two  principal  cities  captured  on  the  road?  Wliat  battle  led  to  tlie 
capture  of  Mexico? 

(6)  Pkaob. 

672.  Conditions  of  Feaee  were  not  easy  to  arrange.  Tbe 
United  States  insisted  that  Mexico  should  give  up  her  northern 
territory  (§562),  as  a  punishment  for  having  provoked  the  war. 
Mexico  was  very  unwilling  to  agree,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
1848,  that  a  new  Mexican  government  consented  to  make  peace  on 
these  terms. 

678.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  called  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  from  the  little  town  in  which  it  was  agreed  upon.  Mex- 
ico was  to  receive  $15,000,000  in  return  for  the  ceded  territory, 
and  her  debts  of  $3,000,000,  due  to  American  citizens,  were  to  be 
paid  for  her.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty ; 
peace  was  restored ;  and  the  American  armies  evacuated  Mexico. 

674.  TBTritorlal  Additloni.— The  nnnexation  of  Texas,  the  cession  by 
Mexico,  and  the  Gadsden  purchase,  south  of  the  Gila  River,  in  185B, 
added  067.451  square  miles  to  the  United  States.  Tills  was  more  than 
tbe  area  of  the  United  States  in  1783,  and  almost  as  much  as  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase  {§ 332).  The  additions  gave  the  Uniled  States  the  form 
and  boundaries  which  are  still  retained,  with  the  exception  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  in  1867  {§  831).  Tbe  territorial  growth  of  the  United 
States  may  be  divided  into  four  great  divisions:  (1)  the  United  States, 

ill.  Wtifttturthwflehtinir  took  place?  Whiit  wB"  the  only  dltficultyf 

G7!.  What  condltlone  or  peace  were  offered  by  the  United  StatesF  'Whendid 
Mexico  accept  Ihem  -  "^ 

£73.  Why  was  the  treaty  of  Quadatupe  Hidalgo  so  named!  What  was  Mexioo 
to  rcfetre?    How  mafl  ^veacp  reRlored! 

574.  What  nere  the  Ihree  territorial  addltinn!<  at  thin  tlme<  How  did  they  com- 
ure  with  other  addittansF    What  are  thifourgreat  divisions  of  territorial  srowtbt 
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as  left  by  tlie  Revolution,  atlogetlier  east  ot  tLe  Mississippi,  with  Fiorida 
added  iu  1819;  (3)  Louisiana,  west  of  lie  Mississippi,  witli  Oregon  added 
in  1848;  (3)  Texas  and  tbe  Mesican  cessions;  and  (4)  Alaslia.  Ot  tliese, 
tlie  second  was  the  largest,  the  Uiiid  nest,  tiie  fli-sl  next,  aud  tlie  fourlb 


575,  SlaTflry.— The  Mexican  cession  has  evidently  been  an  ex- 
cellent tiing  for  the  ceded  territory ;  but  at  first  it  gave  the  United 
States  so  much  trouble  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  many  per- 
sons to  beg  Mexico  to  take  it  back  again.  It  bronght  up  again  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  had  been  settled  wilh 
so  much  difficulty  in  1820  {§  426),  The  question  was  now  to  be 
settled  over  again  as  to  this  new  territory ;  and  tbe  two  sections 
were  now  so  much  stronger,  and  so  much  more  in  earnest,  that  a 
Bettfement  was  much  more  difficult  than  in  1820. 

576.  The  Two  Sectiong. — The  South  demanded  that  slavery 
should  be  permitted  in  the  new  territory,  since  Southern  immi- 
grants would  not  be  able  to  settle  there  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  take  their  slaves  with  them.  The  North  demanded  that  slavery 
should  be  forbidden,  since  the  territory  was  already  free  by  Mexi- 
can law  (§521),  and  any  introduction  of  slavery  would  keep  free- 
State  immigrants  from  going  thither.  There  was  no  middle  ground: 
free  labor  and  slave-labor  could  not  use  the  same  territory.  It 
was  proposed  by  some  to  divide  the  territory  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line,  the  parallel  of  36"  30',  which  would  reach  the  Pacific 
at  about  the  middle  of  California;  and  to  forbid  slavery  north  of 
the  line,  and  allow  slavery  south  of  it  Neither  party  was  willing 
to  agree  to  this  sacrifice, 

677,  The  Wllmot  FfotIso. — In  1846,  when  it  was  first  sng- 
gested  to  make  Mexico  give  up  territory,  David  Wilmot,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  introduced  that  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  appropriated  money  to  buy  tbe 
territory,  provided  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed  in  it.  The 
South  proved  to  be  opposed  to  it;  it  never  became  law  ;  and  the 
new  territory  was  acquired  without  it.  Thus,  when  this  adminis- 
tration ended,  the  United  States  owned  a  vast  amount  of  new 

GI6.  What  Iran  proposed,  and  why!  What  (tifflciilCr  was  brought  up  by  tha 
cedwl  terriWrv!    Why  was  It  hai-der  to  nettle  it  than  in  ISJOf 

GTS,  What  did  th»  South  dfrnandF  What  did  Che  North  demand!  Was  there 
any  mlddls 
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territory,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  slavery  was  to  be 
allowed  or  forbidden  in  it. 

678.  The  Free^oll  Party  camo  into  existcDce  in  1848.  It 
was  composed  of  former  Democrats  and  Whigs  who  supported  the 
Wilmot  ProTiso,  together  with  the  Abolitionists,  or  Liberty  party 
(§511).  The  old  parties,  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs,  had 
Southern  members  whom  they  were  afraid  of  losing,  and  they  both 
refused  to  support  the  Wilraot  Proviso,  Thus  the  "  Frce-soilers" 
were  compelled  to  form  a  new  party  of  their  own, 

679.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1848  was  decided  by  the 
new  party.  The  Democratic  candidates  were  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan, for  President,  and  William  0.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice- 
President  The  Whig  candidates  were  General  Zaciiary  Taylor  and 
Millard  Fillmore  (§583).  Neither  of  these  parties  said  anything 
about  slavery  in  the  new  territory.  The  Frce-soilers  proposed  to 
forbid  slavery  in  the  new  territory,  and  nominated  ex-President 
Van  Buren  (g  495),  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  vote  for  the  Free-soil  candidates  was  not  very  large,  but  it  de- 
cided the  Presidential  election,  as  in  1844  (§532).  It  took  so 
many  votes  from  the  Democrats  in  New  York  as  to  give  the  vote 
of  that  great  State  to  the  Whigs ;  and  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were 
elected. 

The  electoral  votes  were  163  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  \a  137  for 
Cass  and  Butler  (ga98].  If  New  York's  36  votes  lisd  been  given  to 
Cass  and  Buller,  Ilicy  would  Lave  been  elected  by  163  votes  lo  137. 

680.  CallfornlBi  lately  conquered  from  Mexico,  proved  to  be  a 
treasure-house.  Gold  was  discovered  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
early  in  1848,  just  before  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  agreed  upon 
(§672).  While  a  saw-mill  and  mill-dam  were  being  constructed, 
some  shining  particles  were  found  in  the  sand.  They  proved  to 
be  gold,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  soil  was  rich  in  the  metal. 
No  such  gold-mines  had  been  seen  in  the  world  before.  Other 
mines  bad  produced  a  little  gold  with  a  great  deal  of  labor:  these 
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gave  a  great  deal  of  gold  with  little  labor.  The  few  AtnericauB  in 
California  crowded  to  the  "  diggings ;"  and  lucky  finders  worked 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  then  went  home  rich,  or  spent 
their  fortunes  in  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 

881.  The  Gold-Ferer.— The  news  of  the  discovery  was  hardly 
believed  at  first  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country;  but  early 
in  1849,  when  California  gold  was  brought  to  the  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  pronounced  genuine,  a  great  excitement  broke 
out  Men  from  all  parts  of  tTie  country  flocked  to  Califoraia; 
they  went  by  steamer  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  crossed  it,  and 
sailed  up  the  coast  to  Francisco ;  they  bought  sailing-vessels,  and 
went  around  Cape  Horn  ;  they  travelled  overland  across  the  plains. 
The  fever  was  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  spread  to 
Europe.  Within  two  years  there  were  100,000  persons  in  Califor- 
nia, and  San  Francisco  was  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

8UPFL£UBNTABT  QUESTIONS. 

Iiooatlona. — (School-map  locations  in  italiei.) — Locate  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  C^.;  the  lalhmui  of  Faruima;  Cape  Horn;  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Rbvibw. — Give  the  years  in  whicli  Polk's  admin iatration  bef^n  and 
ended.  Tlie  name  of  llie  Vice-President.  The  year  of  the  treaty  ol 
peace,    Wliat  present  Slates  and  Territories  were  ceded  by  Mexico 

t652).     What  question  was  brougbt  up  for  Belllemenl  by  the  cession? 
ive  the  year  of  the  first  introduction  of  Uie  Wilmot  Proviso.    The 
year  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 

682.  The  LBadlng  Eventa  of  Folk's  administration  were  as  follows: 

1845-9:  Pc.lk's  Term  of  Office §685 

1S45;  Texas  admilied  to  ilie  Union 541 

1846;  Iowa  adinilted  to  the  Union 543 

Sewing-machine  invented S36 

Smithsonian  Institution  founded 588 

Sub-Treasury  system  re  established 540 

New  tarifi  act  passed 540 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain 544 

War  aeclared  against  Mexico  {May  13) 650 

Battle  of  Palo  Alto  (May  8) 648 

Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (May  9) 54B 

Conquest  of  California  (summer) 658 

691.  How  WM  the  news  reoeiTBd  elsewhere!  What  excilflment  toll  owed  f  What 
Tag  the  effect  on  fhe population  otCalifomiftf 

898.  What  were  t£e  year^  in  which  Polk's  term  beKan  and  ended-  What  was 
the  leading  eTonC  of  1845!  The  leading  ci>il  events  nF  l^lfiF  The  leading  events  of 
thetrnriDlSU;    The  leading  events  ot  the  war  Id  1847!  The  leadlogeveuMof  ISlSr 
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181$:  CoDQueflt  ot  New  Mexico  (summer) §564 

Battle  ot  Monterey  <tjepiemb«r  24) 557 

1847:  Battle  of  Bueua  Vista  (February  33) 659 

Capture  of  Vera  Cruz  (March  37) 668 

Bailie  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18)..,. 664 

Battle  of  CoDtreras  (August  20) 587 

Battle  of  Cljttpultepec  (September  13) 669 

Capture  of  Mexico  (September  14) 570 

1848:  Gold  discovered  iu  California  (January  19). ...  680 

Treaty  of  pence  signed  with  Mexico  (Feb.  3)..  572 

Wiscoosin  admitted  to  llie  Uuioa 548 

1849:  TLe  ■gold-fever".... S81 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
TAYLORS  AND  FILLMORE'S  ADMINISTHATIONB:  1849-5S. 

Zjohabi  TiiioB.  La.,  Pres.  Mmjan  Fiujiobe.  N.  Y.,  Vlee-lTea.  and  Pne. 

S88.  ZaoliMyTBylorwaaborninVirgiiiiainlTM.  He wiwftppoiDted 
a  lieulenfuit  in  tlje  nrmy  In  1808,  and  rose  to  llie  nink  of  major  in  Uie 
war  of  1B12.    He  diatinguialicd  liimBelf  iu  the  Black  Hawk  and  Semi- 


ZlCRlRI  TatLOB.  HlLLlRD  PlLLHOBIL 

Dole  wars  (§471),  anil  was  mnde  mnjor-genernl.  In  1841,  lie  fixed  his 
home  at  Baton  llotige.  Ln.  Hia  eervicea  In  tbe  Mexican  war  have  al- 
ready  been  slaleil  (§gM8,  5S9).  It  was  tbonglit  in  the  Usiled  States 
that  Taylor  had  nnt  lieen  fairly  treated  by  tbe  goTernment:  and,  when 
tiie  Whiga  nnniinaled  Lim  fur  the  Presidency,  he  was  elected.  He  died 
iul850. 

Killard  FlUmorB,  of  New  York,  was  born  in  1300.  He  became  n 
lawyer,  and  was  a  Wliig  HepreayiilatiTe  in  CoDgress,  1833-6  and  1887- 
43.  Ill  1847,  lie  was  elected  Comptroller  ot  New  York  Slate.  He  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  1848,  and  Bucceoded  to  tbe  Presidency  when 

699.  Vihsit  were  tbe  leotUne  events  Id  tbe  Ijte  ot  Taf  lorT    Of  FiUlll«r«r 
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Taylor  died,  in  1850.    In  1856,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidencj'  by 
the  American  party,  but  was  defeated.     Ue  dieil  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 

1874. 

SM.  Slaver;  la  tbe  Territories  had  now  become  a  qnestioD 
which  could  no  longer  be  put  off;  and  almost  all  the  political  in- 
terest of  this  administration  centres  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  was  settled  for  the  time. 

585.  The  Condition  of  California  had  become  alarming. 
Congress  bad  not  been  able  to  establish 

any  government  for  it,  because  it  could 
not  be  decided  whether  slavery  was  to  be 
allowed  or  forbidden  in  it  (§  577).  Among 
the  immigrants  there  were   thieves   and 
cut-throats  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  they  made  California  unbearably  law- 
less.    In  the  summer  of  1849,  the  people 
took   the   matter   into  their  own  hands, 
formed  a  State  government  of  their  own,        ^'*''  <"'  CiU««RNii. 
and  applied  to  Congress  for  admission.     Their  constitution  forbade 
alavetj,  and  for  this  reason  many  Southern  members  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  admission  of  the  new  State. 

586.  Otber  IHfflcnItles. — Texas  claimed  a  part  of  New  Mexico, 
and  was  preparing  to  send  armed  men  to  enforce  her  claim.  The 
North  complained  that  the  selling  of  slaves  in  the  national  capital 
was  a  national  disgrace.  The  South  complained  that  the  laws  for 
returning  runaway  slaves  {§  285)  were  disobeyed  or  resisted  in  the 
North.  Most  of  the  national  difficulties  were  mixed  up,  in  one 
way  or  other,  with  the  matter  of  slavery. 

667.  Probable  Danger. — Congress  held  its  usual  session  in  the 
winter  of  1849-50,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficult  work  to  do.  For 
months  the  session  went  on;  there  was  a  torrent  of  talk;  and 
nothing  was  done.  Both  sections  were  becoming  angrier  with  the 
delay.  There  were  new  suggestions  at  the  South  of  secession 
(§  486),  if  slavery  should  be  forbidden  in  California  or  in  any  of 
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the  Territories.  California  began  to  be  provoked  by  the  delay  in 
admitlingher;  and  the  North  sympathized  with  her.  It  seemed 
possible  that  Congress  would  go  on  talking  until  some  unexpected 
occurrence  should  plunge  the  country  into  worse  difficulties. 

fiSS.  The  Omiilbns  Bill. — Clay  (§481)  was  a  great  settler  of 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  He  had  contrived  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise in  1820  (§  426),  and  the  compromise  tariff  in  1833  (§  4S0). 
He  was  in  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and  he  contrived  a  third  com- 
promise, or  settlement  of  difficulties.  In  May,  1850,  all  the  mat- 
ters above  stated  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  Tills  committee  proposed  a  general  plan  of  settlement, 
covering  so  many  diSerent  measures  that  it  was  commonly  called 
the  Omnibus  Bill.  All  its  parts  were  passed  and  became  laws  in 
September ;  and  they  are  called,  together,  the  Compromise  of  1 850. 

SS9.  The  Compromise  of  1S60  included  five  parts.  (1)  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  without  slavery  (§  590).  (2)  Texas  was  to 
receive  $10,000,000  for  giving  up  her  claims  to  New  Mexico.  (3) 
The  rest  of  the  Mexican  cession,  outside  of  California,  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  Territories,  Utah  {including  Nevada)  and  New 
Mexico  (including  Arizona) ;  and  slavery  was  neither  forbidden 
nor  permitted  in  them  (§  S13).  (4)  Slavery  was  still  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  there  was  to  be  no  buying 
or  selling  of  negroes.  (5)  A  new  furtive-slave  law  was  passed 
(§691). 

6»0.  California  was  thus  admitted  as  a  State  in  1850. 

California  was  conquered  in  1848  (§  658),  and  llie  firat  rush  ot  popu- 
lation came  from  llie  discovery  of  gold  iu  1848  (§580).  For  a  long  lime. 
California  produced  more  ^1d  evtry  six  months  tban  ail  the  rest  of  Ihe 
Uniled  Slates  bad  produced  up  to  1846;  and,  since  1848.  lias  probably 
pmduceil  netirly  ns  mucb  gold  as  the  world  liad  in  circulation  in  1846. 
Since  1860.  the  ngri cultural  resources  of  Ills  State  have  been  more  at- 
tended to;  and  the  gold  production  has  not  been  so  large  as  at  first.  The 
Boll  produces  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  large  quaniities  and  of  fine 
quality  and  alze;  and  the  people  are  yearly  turning  more  to  their  culti- 
vation, which  is  more  steadily  profitable  ilinn  gold-mining.  The  com- 
C"  ion  of  the  first  Pacific  Railroad  (§864)  joined  Ihe  State  firmly  to  the 
tern  Slates,  and  has  increased  the  State's  wealth  and  growth.  The 
population  has  increased  from  93,597  in  1850  to  1,308,180  in  1890.     San 
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Praucisco  is  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  haviDg  a  popa- 
lation  of  397,990  in  1890. 

K91.  The  FngitlTe-Slare  Law  provided  for  the  arrest  of  ran- 
away  slaves  in  the  Northern  States  by  United  States  officers.  If 
a  penon  was  arrested  as  a  runaway,  his  testimony  was  not  to  be 
taken ;  and  for  tliis  reason  there  were  cases  of  great  cruelty,  arrests 
and  convictions  of  persons  who  probably  never  had  been  slaves. 
'  As  soon  as  the  law  began  to  be  enforced,  it  excited  the  only  strong 
opposition  that  met  any  part  of  the  Compromise  of  1860.  The 
Abolitionists  had  always  considered  slavery  "  a  sin  against  God  and 
a  crime  against  man."  Others,  who  had  thought  little  about  the 
matter,  were  brought  to  the  same  opinion  by  the  cases  of  cnielty 
in  the  chase  after  runaway  slaves  in  the  North.  Nothing  had  yet 
done  so  much  to  increase  the  number  of  anti-slavery  men  in  the 
North  as  this  new  fugitive-slave  law. 

ft92.  President  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  and  Vice-President 
flllmore  became  President  instead  of  him. 

59S.  A  Change  of  Leaden  marks  this  administration.  During 
its  four  years,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Polk,  and  Taylordied  ;  and 
a  number  of  less  prominent  leaders  either  died  or  left  public  life. 
There  appeared  in  Congress  a  number  of  able  an ti  slavery  leaders, 
the  most  prominent  being  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 
There  had  been  anti-slavery  men  in  Congress  before ;  but  none  of 
them,  excepting  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  as  able  as  these  new  men.  There  were  new 
Southern  leaders  also,  who, were  very  warm  in  their  support  of 
tiavery,  Davis  (§661)  being  the  most  prominent. 

5M.  A  Chai^  of  Parties  also  marks  this  administration. 
Many  of  the  Northern  Whigs  were  inclined  to  oppose  slavery ;  and 
therefore  many  of  the  Southern  Whigs  began  to  leave  their  party, 
and  vote  and  act  with  the  Democrats.  Stephens  (§  661)  was  the 
most  prominent  of  these.     The  result  was  that  the  Whig  party 
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went  all  to  pieces  aft«r  the  Presidential  election  of  1862  (§  598) ; 
and  for  about  two  years  there  was  really  hut  one  great  party,  the 
Democratic  party. 


£96.  The  FopiJiitloii  of  the  United  States  in  1860  was  23,- 
191,876,  an  increase  of  6,000,000  since  1840  (§  502).     Bwlroads, 
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telegraphs,  steamers,  banks,  and  eommerce  were  inereasing  as 
rapidly  as  the  population.  Prosperity  was  universal ;  but  the  only 
new  direction  it  had  taken  was  the  gold  production  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

S96.  A  Pacific  Railroad,  to  coDoect  California  to  the  Eastern 
States,  was  evidently  needed;  but  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  iL  Between  Missouri  and  California  the  whole  coun- 
try was  a  wilderness,  where  rail  road -building  would  be  extremely 
expensive.  Private  persons  could  not  build  it  without  help  from 
Congress;  and  Congress,  in  1863,  ordered  surveys  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  find  passes  for  the  road  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  work  was  not  begun  until  nearly  ten  years  later  (§  864). 

487.  Tlie  Maine  Law,  so  called,  was  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Maine  in  1851.  It  forbade  the  making  or  selling  of  intoxicating 
drinks  within  the  State,  except  for  medical  purposes.  It  is  still  in 
iorce  in  Maine,  and  lias  been  tried  at  various  limes,  by  other  States- 
as  a  method  of  checking  or  abolishing  the  uubearable  evils  of 
drankenness. 

S98.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1852  put  an  end  to  the 
Whig  party.  The  Democratic  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  Franklin  Pierce  (§  600),  and  William  E.  King,  of 
AlabaTna.  The  Whig  candidates  were  General  Winfield  Scott 
(§  562),  and  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina.  The  Free- 
soil  candidates  were  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  George 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana.  The  vote  for  the  Free-soil  candidates  was 
less  than  in  1848,  Many  of  the  Northern  Whigs  disliked  the 
Fugitive- Slave  Law,  and  refused  to  vote  because  their  convention 
approved  it.  Many  of  the  Southern  Whigs  had  left  their  party 
(g  594),  The  Whigs  thus  lost  votes  on  both  sides,  and  Pierce  and 
King  were  elected,  carrying  all  but  four  States. 

There  were  354  electoral  voles  for  Pierce  and  King,  and  42  for 
Scott  and  Graham  (g  398).  Some  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the 
Whig  party,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  It  was  commonly  said  that  the 
Whig  party  was  killed  by  attempting  to  swallow  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law. 


„„.„„„„ ,_.^ rheFree_ _    . 

Ib  Mid  ot  the  Frce-aoll  vote?    How  did  the  Whigs  lose  toteat    Who  were  elected! 


SH.  What  WBB  the  elTeot  of  the  PieBidentinl  electioi 
Donocratlc  oaodidateir    The  Whijtcandiiiatest    The  Free-soil  candiilati^! 
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609.  Tha  Leading  Event*  ot  Taylor's  Bod  Fillmore's  admbiBtnitioDB 
vere  as  follows: 

184B-53:  Taylor's  and  Fillmore's  Term §688 

18S0:  Death  of  Taylor,  and  succession  of  Fillmore. ...    593 

Oompraiuisc  of  1S50 689 

Admission  of  California 6»0 

Fugitive- Stave  Law  passed 691 

1861 :  Tbe  Maine  Law  passed 597 

18S8:  Pacific  liailroad  surveys  ordered DM 

SUPPLBMBNTAET   QuBBTIONB. 

looatlons. — Locate  tlie  State  of  California:  Utah  and  Nevada  {= 
Utah  iu  1860);  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (=  New  Mexico  in  1850);  Sao 
Fraacisco,  Cal. ;  tlie  State  of  Maine. 

RaviKW. — Give  the  years  in  which  Taylor's  and  Fillmore's  admin- 
istrationa  Uguu  luid  en. nil  I  Ijo  jeur  oi  Tuylor's  dealli.  The  five 
parts  of  tlie  Compromise  of  1K50. 

eOO.  Wbat  were  tlie  years  in  nblcli  Tavlor's  bdiI  rmmore's  terms  bc^SD  am) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
PIERCE'S  ADMINISTRATION:  1853-7. 

FoAHKLm  PiBBCi,  N.  B,,  FreHldent.  Wu.  R.  Sma,  Alabama,  Vice-President. 

600.  TranUln  Fterae,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  1804.  H^i 
became  a  lawyer,  aud  was  elected  Repre- 
Bentative  in  Congress  (Democratic),  183S-7, 
and  United  Slates  Senator,  1837-43.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  lie  en- 
tered the  army,  and  became  brigndier- 
generai.  At  the  ead  of  bis  term  of  tbe 
Presidency,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and 
died  ia  18BS. 

(1)  Internal  Aftairb. 

«01.  Exhibitions.— In  1851,  there 
had  been  held  at  London  a  "  World's 
Fair,"  the  first  of  the  great  exhihitions 
of  arts  and  manufactures  which  have 
since  become  so  common.  American 
inventions  had  taken  a  higli  place  in  iL 
In    1853,    a    similar    exhibition    was  Fnimaw  Prnw™. 

opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  large  structure  of  glass  and  iron, 
on  Reservoir  Square,  in  New  York  City. 

Kailroads  and  steamers  have  made  sucli  exhibitions  possible,  and 
tlieir  present  frequency  sliowa  that  ail  parts  of  the  world  are  growing 
nearer  together. 

602.  Clearing-Houseg. — The  banking  busines-s  in  New  York 
City  had  by  this  time  grown  so  large  that  a  clearing-house  was 
opened  there  (1853).  Its  business  is  to  balance  daily  the  accounts 
of  the  different  banks  with  one  another,  so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble 

«00.  What  were  the  len.llnc  evenfs  [n  thp  lif«  of  Pinrcpt 

Ml,  What  is  Bald  of  the  I«ndon  Eiliibition  of  18SI?  Of  the  New  York  Eihi- 
bitlon  of  1S.%3f 

603.  What  la  scid  of  the  New  York  City  Clearing-houw?    Of  the  groivih  of  Its 
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of  psjing  lai^e  snms  of  money  back  and  forth.  Houses  of  this 
kind  have  since  been  opened  in  other  cities ;  and  the  business  of 
the  New  York  City  Clearing-house  has  grown  to  be  tlie  largest  Id 
the  world. 

In  tlie  cle»ring' house,  eacli  bank  eiclianges  the  checks  it  holds 
against  other  banha  for  their  checks  against  it,  paying  or  receiyiag  only 
the  difference  in  money.  The  business  or  the  New  York  Cleariug- 
Louse  in  1880  was  nearly  $39,000,000,000;  that  of  the  London  Clear- 
lug  house  in  the  same  ymr,  about  $31,000,000,000. 

60S.  Roads  and  Bridges.— The  condition  of  the  ordinary  roads 
of  the  country  was  now  far  better  than  it  had  been  thirty  years 
before ;  and  it  has  been  improving  ever  since.  The  growth  of  the 
railroad  system  bad  also  iorjed  the  country  to  attend  to  the  build- 
ing of  bridges,  and  particularly  of  suspension-bridges.  A  bridge  of 
this  kind  had  been  thrown  over  the  Niagara  River  with  much  dif- 
ficulty in  1848.  Since  then  they  had  increased  in  number;  and 
in  1856  the  first  of  them  over  the  Mississippi  River  was  erected  at 
Minneapolis.  The  American  suspension-bridges  are  now  exceed' 
ingly  numerous,  and  among  the  moat  beautiful  of  their  clasa. 

One  of  the  most  imponant,  though  not  tlie  largest,  is  that  over  the 
East  lUver,  between  New  York  and  Biooklyu,  finished  in  1888. 

(2)  FoRBiGN  Affairs. 

6M.  Naturalization.— A  person  horn  and  living  in  a  country 
owes  obedience  to  its  government,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  its  sub- 
jects. When  he  changes  his  residence  to  another  country,  and  de- 
clares that  he  chooses  that  for  his  own  in  future,  he  is  said  to  become 
its  subject  by  naturalization,  and  then  he  ceases  to  owe  obedience 
to  the  country  in  which  he  was  born.  This  right  of  naturalization 
had  always  been  asserted  by  the  United  States,  and  had  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  as  Great  Britain  would  not  admit 
that  her  subjects  could  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
(§  342).  The  growing  power  of  the  T'nited  States  now  made  it 
possible  to  support  the  right  effectively. 

805.  Martin  Eoszta  was  an  Austrian  subject  by  birth.     He 

60 

bridge  oie 
lean  Dr(d(r(-... 

804.  What  !s  meant  Tit  a  subject  by  hirtbT    By  naturftlizatlon? 
had  always  aaaerWdtherlgblofiiaturalizationf    Why  was  It  now  al 
Iteffwahely- 

SOS.  WhowaeHartln  EoEztaT    How  wna  he  arreatedt    How  waj 
What  were  the  regullgl 
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had  headed  a  rebellion  in  Austria,  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
then  taken  steps  to  become  a  natnralized  American  citizen.  In 
1853,  the  Austrlans  caught  him  in  Asia  Minor,  and  placed  him  on 
board  a  frigate,  claiming  that  he  was  still  an  Austrian  snbject 
Thereupon  a  United  States  war-vessel  ranged  up  alongside  of  the 
Austrian  vessel,  threatened  to  fire  on  her,  and  compelled  her  to 
give  Koszta  up.  Austria  complained,  but  the  American  Govern- 
ment supported  its  officer  and  gave  him  a  medal.  Since  then, 
foreign  governments  have  not  denied  that  their  subjects  might  be- 
come American  citizens  by  naturalization,  and  thus  cease  to  owe 
obedience  to  their  former  governments. 

606.  Japan  bad  hitherto  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with 
foreign  nations.  In  1854,  Commodore  M,  C.  Perry,  with  an 
American  fleet,  pushed  his  way  into  Japan,  and  induced  its  gov- 
ernment to  ^ree  to  a  ccrmmercial  treaty,  Japan  has  since  gone  on 
rapidly  in  the  road  to  an  acceptance  of  our  civilization. 

60T.  CFreytawn,  in  Nicaragua,  was  bombarded  in  Ibe  same  year  for 
ill-treating  an  Americnn  vessel. 

60S.  FllibnBterin;  Espeditlons  against  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  were  attempted  during  this  period.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  conquer  Cuba,  and  th^n  obtain  its  admission  to  the 
Union  as  a  slave-State.  Such  expeditions  are  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  had  to  be  begun  secretly.  They  were 
all  failures,  and  many  of  their  leaders  were  executed  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities.  The  American  Government  offered  to  biiy  Cnba 
from  Spain,  but  Spain  refused  to  sell  it.  There  was  some  talk, 
also,  of  annexing  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  slave-State. 


609,  TllliauL  Walker,  a  Southerner,  began  his  fltibuslering  expedi- 
tions against  Central  America  during  lliis  period,  Tliey  contmued  until 
1880,  when  be  was  captured  and  shot  h7  a  Central  American  govern- 

610.  Tht  Ost«nd  Clrenlar. —  tn  18M,  the  three  leading  American 
ministers  in  Europe  met  at  Ostend,  iu  Belgium,  and  issueaa  circular. 
or  general  letter.  It  cWmed  that  the  possession  of  Cuba  was  a  necessi- 
ty tor  the  Coited  States.  Hnny  persons  in  Europe  and  America  consid- 
ered it  a  threat  to  attack  Cuba,  and  blamed  the  ministers  for  issuing  it. 

MS.  Describe  the  opening  of  Japan  to  forale"  commarce. 
W7.  What  is  Raid  of  the  bom  bnrd  merit  ot  OreyMwri ! 

COS.  What  iB  Bald  of  fllibufltertnc  expeditions  and  their  ohjectT  Wen>  they 
snccessruIT    What  oDerwss  made  to  bur  Cuba?    What  Is  said  of  the  Sandwich 


919.  What  U  HBld  oi  the  Osteod  cl 
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SCFFLEMBSTART   QtraSTIOKB. 

I«eatioii>.— (Scbool-map  locations  in  italie».)^'Lac.ate  London,  Bag.; 
Aiiitria ;  Asia  Minor;  Japan;  Gui/a;  the  Bandwieh  Idajidt;  Central 
America  ;  Otlend,  Belgiuja. 

(3)  Slavert  and  Politics. 

SlI.  SlftTerf  had  now  split  the  great  religious  denominations,  ex- 
cepting the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics,  into  Northern  and  Southern 
churches.  It  had  split  the  Whig  party  into  two  parts  {§  594).  It 
seemed  to  split  everything  it  could  reach.  It  had  formed  two 
sections  (§  425),  which  were  every  year  becoming  more  opposed  to 
each  other,  against  the  will  of  their  people.  Every  one  could  see 
that  there  were  signs  of  terrible  danger  to  the  country,  though  no 
one  could  see  exactly  from  what  quarter  the  danger  was  to  come. 

612.  The  Amerlean  Party  sprung  up  during  this  period,  to 
lake  the  plac:e  of  the  Whig  party ;  but  it  only  lived  for  a  few 
years.  Its  members  were  sworn  not  to  say  anything  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  they  were  therefore  often  called  "  Know  Nothings."  It 
tried  to  bring  in  a  new  question,  instead  of  the  dangerous  question 
of  slavery.  Troubles  in  Europe  had  enormously  increased  the  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States,  and  many  of  tlie  immigrants  were 
very  ignorant  men.  The  American  party  wished  to  prevent  foreign- 
born  citizens  from  holding  office,  and  from  voting,  except  after  a 
very  long  residence.  It  came  to  an  end  soon  after  the  Presidential 
election  of  1856  (§623). 

61a.  The  Democratic  Party  liad  been  kept  together  in  1850 
by  the  agreement  that  Congress  should  neither  forbid  nor  permit 
slavery  in  the  new  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  but 
should  leave  their  people  to  settle  the  matter  (§  589).  In  1854,  it 
became  necessary  to  form  Territorial  governments  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  for  settlements  were  spreading  to  that  quarter.  In 
both  of  these  Territories,  Congress  had  "  forever"  forbidden  slavery 
in  1820,  when  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  (§426). 
But  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  ■  of  Illinois,  and  other  new  Democratic 

611.  What  InatSDoes  arfi  eimn  ot  the  InfluenoB  o(  Blararr  In  spHttins  DStional 

eie.  'What  Is  said  ot  the  Amirioan  partyf  Of  It*  memberer  What  were  iM 
obJ^tHF    HngrdldJtcomeUiani^ndt 

BIB.  How  had  thfl  DfiniMrfllio  pftMvbeen  kerit  tMether  In  1850!  What  now 
Terrltorlp"  wem  to  beorvanlEed  In  imi!  What  had  been  done  aa  to  alaieiT  In 
tbejot    WbatwoathabeUerotDouKlaB? 
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leaders,  thought  that  the  Compromise  of  1850  had  changed  aU 
this,  and  that  Congress  was  bound  to  act  in  the  case  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  as  it  had  doue  in  the  case  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

614.  Eansas-NebraskK  Act  Douglas  therefore  put  into  the 
bill  a  declaration  that  Congress  had  had  no  right  to  forbid  slavery 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1820;  that  slavery  was  now  neither 
forbidden  nor  allowed  in  those  Territories ;  and  that  their  people 
were  to  settle  the  matter.  In  this  form  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
was  passed,  by  the  votes  of  Northern  and  Southern  Democrat*  and 
Southern  Wbigs,  and  became  law  in  1854.  It  proved  to  be  the 
coming  source  of  danger,  and  there  was  thereafter  no  more  peace 
on  the  subject  of  slavery;  for  it  had  reopened  a  question  which 
had  once  been  settled,  but  which  could  not  now  be  settled  ag^n 


616.  In  the  Noiili  there  was  more  excitement  and  anger  than 
had  been  caused  by  any  previous  action  of  Congress,  People  were 
reminded  that  slavery  had  been  forbidden  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
as  part  of  a  bargain  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  South,  having  received  its  share  in  the  admission  of 
Missouri,  had  now  broken  its  agreement  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Loui- 
siana purchase.  It  soon  came  to  be  believed  that  Southerners 
cared  less  for  the  Union,  or  for  anything  else,  than  they  did  for 
the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  the  North  began  to  unite  against 
them, 

616.  The  Bepobllean  Fartf. — At  the  first  election  of  Congress- 
men aftor  the  passage  of  the  Kanaas-Nebraaka  Act,  every  one  in 
the  North  who  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  whether 
he  had  been  called  a  Democrat,  a  Whig,  a  Free-soiler,  or  an 
American,  dropped  his  former  party  and  voted  for  candidates 
opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  At  first  they  were  called 
"  Anti-Nebraska  Men,"  and  under  this  name  they  elected,  in  the 
Buturan  of  1854,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  next  Congress,     Before  the  new  Congress  met,  they  had  taken 

811.  what  declaration  was  put  into  the  bUIT   Bow  was  tbe  bill  passed^   wbat 
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tie  name  of  tho  Republican  party,  which  is  atjil  retained.  The 
membership  of  Che  new  party  was  mainly  of  former  Northern 
Whigs,  with  a  smaller  number  of  former  Democrats,  It  was  con- 
fined to  the  Nortl^era  States,  and  had  no  members  in  Southern 
States,  except  in  Mi^oari,  among  the  German  settlers,  and  in 
western  Vii^inia,  which  had  been  largely  settled  by  Ohio  people. 

617.  In  the  South  the  feeling  was  as  mnch  astonishment  as 
anger.  People  thpre  were  so  accustomed  to  slavery  that  they 
could  see  no  reason  for  this  excitement  in  the  North ;  and  they 
concluded  that  it  had  been  contrived  by  new  men,  who  wanted 
only  to  get  into  power.  They  felt  that  the  South  was  attacked 
without  reason;  and  Southerners  of  all  parties  began  to  unite 
against  the  Nortli  as  against  a  common  enemy, 

618.  The  Struggle  for  Kansas  began  at  once.  Money  was 
raised  in  the  North  to  fit  out  parties  of  immigrants,  who  were  to 
settle  Kansas  and  by  their  votes  mate  it  first  a  free  Territory  and 
finally  a  free  State.  In  the  same  way,  Southern  parties  were  fitted 
out  to  take  slaves  to  Kansas,  and  by  their  votes  to  make  it  first  a 
slave  Territory  and  finally  a  slave  State.  In  such  a  struggle  the 
South  was  at  a  disadvantage,  for  no  man  liked  to  take  to  Kansas 
his  slaves,  which  had  cost  him  money,  under  the  risk  of  losing  his 
slaves  and  money  if  his  party  should  be  beaten.  So  it  happened 
that  the  Southern  parties  were  cbiefiv  young  men,  who  went  to 
Kansas  for  excitement's  sake ;  while  the  Northern  parties  were  real 
settlers,  who  went  to  stay  and  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  As  very  few  of  the  Southern  parties  toot  slaves 
with  them,  one  might  suppose  that  there  was  little  or  no  reason 
for  quarrel  between  the  settlers  from  the  two  sections.  Quarrele 
arose  because  the  settlers  from  each  section  voted  together  for  one 
object,  claimed  to  have  won  a  victory,  and  attempted  to  force  the 
other  party  to  submit.  In  the  end,  the  Northern  immigrants  com- 
pletely outnumbered  their  opponents,  and  made  Kansas  a  free 
State  after  a  five  years'  struggle, 

619.  The  Boad  to  Eanaaa   from  the  Northern   States  went 

617.  Whatwae  the  tpeliQR  in  the  8ou^h•  Whiit  did  the  peopleof  the  South 
believe  about  the  eicltemeni:  in  the  NortliT    What  did  ther  dof 

SIS.  Whnt  parties  or  settlers  ivere  rormed  In  the  tno  Bectlonsr  What  wu  the 
diaadvaniAee  of  the  ftouiht  What  was  the  difference  beiweeo  thetira  claaneaof 
sectlem?    What  was  the  Una]  result' 

819.  WhacwasthPdinwtroailtoKanBasf  How  was  It  hlocked  upf  Bow  wu 
Kansus  inade  a  alaie  TerritoryT    Wbal  roftd  was  taken  by  HiB  Iree^UM  Mttlo*' 
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straight  across  the  slate  State  of  Missouri.  The  people  of  western 
Missouri  refused  to  aIIow  free  State  parties  to  cross  their  State  into 
KaDsaa,  and  forced  tlieiu  to  turn  back.  When  the  first  election* 
day  came,  parties  of  men  from  Missouri  moved  into  Kansas,  voted, 
and  made  it  a  slave  Territory.  Then  the  free-State  parties  took 
the  roundabout  road  through  Iowa,  entering  Kansas  from  the 
north;  and  the  struggle  in  the  Territory  itself  began. 

6S0.  The  Stm^le  In  Kansas,  between  fiee-State  and  slave 
State  settlers  began,  at  once.  The  Southern  settlers  formed  one 
government,  the  Northern  settlers  formed  another;  and  each  con- 
sidered the  opposite  party  rebels  iigainst  a  lawful  government.  As 
each  side  attempted  to  put  its  laws  into  execution,  and  was  resisted 
by  force,  the  struggle  soon  became  an  open  war.  Men  were  shot ; 
parties  of  immigrants  were  robbed  and  dispersed;  and  towns  were 
plundered  and  burned.  Small  armies,  with  cannon,  were  formed 
on  both  sides;  and  the  newspapers  all  over  the  country  were  filled 
with  news  from  Kansasi.  The  President  sent  out  one  governor 
after  another;  but  none  of  them  could  do  anything  to  keep  order 
until  the  free-State  settlers  became  so  numerous  that  their  oppo- 
nents gave  up  the  struggle.  This  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
end  of  this  administration,  about  1858. 

681.  The  VebBlAS  In  Congress  were  of  the  angriest  sort. 
Duels  were  threatened,  and  many  members  regularly  carried  pistols 
or  knives,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  some  of  their  opponents. 
The  Republicans  usually  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while  the  Democrats  controlled  the  Senate ;  and  many  laws  failed 
to  be  passed,  for  want  of  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of 
Congress.  Kansas  had  formed  a  State  government,  forbidding 
slavery,  and  applied  for  admission,  with  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
licans; but  tiie  Senate  refused  to  admit  her. 

822.  Assault  on  Sumner. — Sumner  was  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive Republican  speakers  in  Congress ;  and  many  of  his  speeches 
were  very  unpleasant  to  Southern  members.  In  1856,  he  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  which  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  one  of 
the  South  Carolina  Senators.     Thereupon,  the  Senator's  nephew, 

eiO.  DdBCribe  the  stnigKle  In  Kansiu.    How  did  It  endr 

eei.  WliHt  ia  Bsld  ot  tbe  detaalM  In  Congress?  Whvdld  manf  tawBrsll  topasa* 
Why  was  not  KsDSas  admitted  aa  a  State* 

ese.  Whal  la  said  or  Sumner's  epeeubes!    OttheaaBaullupon  himt    WbatKBS 
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Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  South  Carolina  repreBentative,  entered  the 
Senate  chamber,  attacked  Sumner  unexpectedly,  and  beat  him  with 
a  club  90  cruelly  that  bis  life  was  despaired  of.  This  scandalous 
affair  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  for  it  shocked  the  North,  wbile  it 
was  not  disapproved  at  the  South. 

628.  The  Presidential  Electiott  in  1856  was  remarkable  for 
the  sudden  increase  of  the  new  Republican  party.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  James  Buchanan  and  John  C.  Breckinridge 
(§636).  The  Republican  candidates  were  John  C.  Fremont,  of 
California,  and  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  The  Ameri- 
can, or  "Enow-Nothing,"  candidates  were  ex-President  Fillmore 
(§  B83),  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  ©f  Tennessee.  One  State  (Mary- 
laud)  voted  for  the  American  candidates  ;  eleven  of  the  free  States 
voted  for  the  Republican  candidates;  and  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge received  the  votes  of  the  remaining  nineteen  States,  and 
were  elected. 

There  were  S96  electoral  votea;  of  lliese,  Bnclianan  and  Breckin- 
ridge received  174,  Premont  and  Dayton  114,  and  Fillmore  and  Donel- 
son 8  (§288). 

62i.  The  Besnlt  of  the  Election  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  the  South.  Up  to  this  time,  no  open  opponent  of  slavery  had 
ever  received  the  vote  of  any  State  in  a  Presidential  election  :  now 
an  anti-slavery  party,  not  yet  two  years  old,  had  carried  nearly  all 
the  free  States,  and  had  come  dangerously  near  electing  their  can- 
didates. It  is  quite  certain  that  secession  would  not  have  taken 
place,  even  if  Fremont  and  Dayton  had  been  elected,  for  the  South 
was  not  ready  for  it.  But  there  was  already  a  slrong  party  of 
secessionists  In  the  South  {§  657) ;  and  they  spent  the  next  four 
years  in  trying  to  prepare  the  South  for  secession  in  1860,  if  the 
Republicans  should  then  carry  all  the  free  States  and  elect  their 
candidates. 

SuFPLBUENTART  QOESTIONB. 

Looationi. — Locate  the  Stale  of  Kansas;  the  State  of  Nebraska;  the 
Stale  of  Missouri;  the  Stale  of  Iowa. 

Review.— Give  the  years  in  which  Pierce's  administration  began 
and  ended.     The  name  of  the  Vice-President,     The  year  of  the  Koszla 

ef   Who  were  the 
rlcan  camlfdalest 

824.  What  in  said  ot  this  resultt  Whal  was  thd  new  feature  In  the  eleollonf 
WaK  there  any  prohabilttf  of  ^^ecesNOD  then*  How  was  secessiOD  prepared  tn  the 
next  (our  jearBF 
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case.    Of  lh€  EaiiSBs-N'ebrask&  Aet.    The  flrst  year  of  the  straggle  in 
Eansas.     The  year  of  tbe  assault  od  Sumner. 

626.  Tha  Lttdlng  Event*  of  Pierce'a  admlDistration  are  as  follom,' 

1853-7:  Picrce'BTerm  of  office §600 

1853:  Cryelal  Palace  Exhibition 801 

Tlie  Eosztacase 605 

1854:  The  Japan  treaty 606 

Tbe  Eaosa^-Ncbrnska  Act 614 

1855:  Hiseof  the  Republican  party 616 

Tbe  struggle  in  Kbdsbs  begun 618 

1856:  Assault  on  Sumner 623 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
BUCHANAN'S  ADMINISTRATION  r  1857-61. 

Jaheb  BuoHiHAH,  pB.,  PresideoC.  JoHH  C.  BRECEiHBiiiaB,  K;.,  Vice-Frcsident. 

(1)  Intebnal  Affairs, 

886.  Ismw  Bndutpaa,  of  Pennsjlvanla,  w&s  born  in  ITQl.  He  be- 
came a  kwjer,  and  served  as  a 
Bepreseatative  id  Coa^ceas 
(Democratic).  1831-Sl;  mioisler 
to  Russia,  1833-4;  Ualted  Slates 
Senator,  1834-4<!i  Secrelarj  of 
SUlc  under  Polk.  1846-9;  and 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  1858-6. 
At  tlie  end  of  bis  term  of  tbe 
PresidencT,  he  retired  to  his 
borne  at  WlieailaDd,  near  LaD- 
caster,  Pa.,  wliere  lie  died  in 
1868. 

John  C.  BrMUnridgt,  of 
Eeniuclty.  was  born  in  1831. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  and  served 
lis  Representative  in  Congress 
(Democrntic).  1851-0.  He  was 
cbosen  Vice-President  at  the  ape 
o(  86,  when  but  Just  oldeoouuli 
for  ILe  office,  according  lo  tbe  re- 
miirementa  of  the  Constitution. 
,^  He  WBH  defeated  in  1860  for  Ihe 

Jambs  Boohanab.  Presidency,   was    sent    to    the 

United  States  Senate  in  1861,  end  left  his  seat  to  become  a  major- 
genera)  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  1868,  he  reaumed  law-practice  at 
Lexington,  Ey.,  and  in  1875  he  died. 

627.  A  Financial  Panic  occiirrod  in  1657,  brought  on  in  part 
by  too  rapid  bnildiDg  of  railroads  id  places  where  they  did  not  pay 
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expenses.     Railroads  had  been  built  in  parts  of  tbe  country  where 

there  were  but  few  inhabitants,  but  where  it  was  hoped  that  the 
railroads  would  bring  settlers.  Tlie  settlers  did  not  come  rapidly, 
and  the  railroads  did  not  pay  expenses.  Men  who  needed  the 
money  which  they  had  put  into  the  railroads  began  to  offer  tbeir 
shares  at  lower  prices.  As  prices  fell,  others  became  frightened 
and  tried  to  sell ;  and.jastas  in  1837  (§497),  a  panic  began.  It 
probably  caused  more  loss  than  in  1837,  but  the  country  was  now 
so  much  richer  that  the  loss  was  not  felt  so  terribly. 

628.  The  Mormong  (§  507)  had  by  tliis  time  settled  in  tjuh, 
around  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  they  became  more  troublesome  than 
ever,  and  disobeyed  all  the  laws  made  for  them  by  Congress.  In 
1857,  when  the  President  sent  a  new  governor  to  Utah,  he  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  enforce  obedience.  The  Mormons  made  ready 
for  resistance,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  troops  out  on  the 
plains  all  through  the  winter.  But  in  the  spring  of  1868  they 
submitted,  and  the  troops  entered  Salt  Lake  City. 

The   Mormons,  however,  have   never  ceased   to  be  troublesome, 
ye  greatly  increased  in  number,  am" 
n  stopping  their  illegal  marriages. 

629.  MliineBota  was  admitted  to  the  TTiiion  in  1858. 
Minneaota  was  h  part  of  tlie  Louisiana  purchase  (^  332);  but  settlement 

was  delayed  for  a  long  time  by  tbe  right  of  tbe  Indians  to  tbe  soil.     In 
1S5I,  the  Indiana  gave  up  tbeir  rights  bv 
.treaty  ;   and  settlement  went  on  with  sucU 
wonderful  rapidity  that  in  seven  years  Min- 
nesota was  populous  enough  for  admission 
as  a   State.     Tlie  population  has  increased 
from  6,077  in  1850tol,301,836inl890.     The  i 
State  is  so  far  norA  that  its  winters  are  cold,  L 
but  tbe  air  is  generally  sn  still  that  tbe  cold  is  ! 
easily  endured.     Agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry  of  tbe  people  ;  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
and  oats  are  the  leading  crops.     But   there 
are  so  many  rapids  and  falls  in  tbe  rivers  of 
the  State,  and  these  furnish  such  excellent         „  ZT..^  „ 

water-power,  that  manufactures  are  increaa.         S"''  °'  W^"*™*- 
ing.     There  are  hundreds  of  llouring-mills  in  tbe   Stale.     Of   these, 
tlin   "  mnnntcr  mills"  of  Minneapolis  make  many  millions  of  barrels 
""■  '1  cities  are  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  (the 
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680;  Ore^n  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1859. 
The  claim  of  tbe  Dnited  Btatea  U>  the  Oregon  Country  {§  530),  and 
its  settlemeut  by  treaty  with  Great  Bi'ibun 
(1 544),  have  already  been  considered.  Emi- 
gration to  this  part  of  the  Diiiled  States  in- 
creased after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia;  and  aome  gold  was  fouiidhere.  But 
agricniture  wassooa  found  to  be  moi'eprofil- 
I  able:  Oregon  wheat  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
Oi-egon  lias  liecome  a  grejit  wheat  exporting 
State.  Tbe  wheat  i-egion  is  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  eiisieru  part  is  dry  and 
barreu;  and  tbe  southeastern  part  contains 
the  remarkable  volcanic  region  known  as  the 
Lava  Beds  (§888).  Thecanniugof  Columbia 
mil.  or  orkoos.  Riser  salmon  is  also  an  importiint  industry. 

Tlie  population  has  increased  from  13,294  in  1650  to  313,767  in  18»0. 
681.  KuiBas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861. 
Kansas  was  a  part  of  tbe  Louisiana   pnrchase  (§383),  with  tbe  ex. 

ception  of  the  extreme  southwestern  part, 

ceded  by  Mexico  (|  552).    Tbe  struggle  which 

attended  its  fii-si  setilement  has  already  been 

narrated   (§618).      When   the   struggle  had 

been  decided  against  slavery.  Kansas  made 

repeated  applications  for  admisslonasa  State; 

but  these  were  always  voted  down  by  the 

Senate  until  the  Senators  from  Ihe  seceding 

Slates  left  their  seats  early  in  1861  ^663). 

Kansas  was  then  admitted.     Its  first  settle- 
ment was  due  lotbe  richness  of  ils  soil,  which 

baa  already  made  it  one  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural  States  of  tbe  Union.     But  settlement 

was  increased  much  moi'e  rapidly  when  the  Seil  of  KiNaiH. 

Pacific  Railroad  system  was.   begun  (§864).     An  important  part  of  it 

passed  llirongh  Kansas;  and  it  has  assisted  immigration  into  all  narts  of 

n'o!htgn:r«r&6l''i^^"'''''^^  "^  ^"  '"^  ^'•""^  ^-™ 

682.  The  Popnlation  of  the  United  States,  by  tlie  census  of 
1860,  was  31,443,321,  an  increase  of  over  8,000,000  in  ten  years 
(§  595).  This  was  tlie  point  at  which  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  heen  nothing  260  years  before  (§  24),  at  last 
passed  that  of  the  mother-country ;  for  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  but  29,000,000  in  1861.  But  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  United  States  had   now  become  startling. 

flSO.  What  State  was  aamitled  in  18TO» 
OSl.  Whnt  State  was  admiCUid  in  ISeu 
«3S.  Wbm  WHS  the  increase  of  uopuiatlon  In  ten  vearaf    How  A\n  iho  nn,™!. 
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Each  new  censns  showed  an  increase  of  about  one  third ;  and  these 
leaps  grew  longer  as  the  population  grew  larger. 

Prom  1790  to  1800  tliis  one-lliird  increase  was  but  1,400,000;  from 
■1850  to  1860  il  was  8,250,000. 

&33.  The  Ceiuina  at  1B60  showed  anoDderful  prosperity.  Hailroada 
had  iucreased  fmm  noiliiiig  iu  1880  to  a  length  of  31,000  miles,  built  at 
aco8tofnearly|l,300,000,000,  almost  a  dear  incrense  of  wealth.  Inmer- 
cliant- vessels,  llie  country  uow  stood  nest  lo  Great  Britain.  In  agri- 
culture, tbe  product  was  far  beyond  Ibat  of  aay  olhei'  couutry.  Tlie 
largest  crop,  cotton,  made  5,000,000  bnlus  of  400  pounils  each.  A.1I  tbe 
propertyof  OiecouDlry  wasnow  roughly  valued  i)t|lB,0O0. 000,000:  and 
jet  lids  was  ilie  country  ou  whose  sliores,  260  years  before,  Qosnold 
could  Qud  nothing  but  Siissafras  and  a  few  half-naiied  Indians  (§^), 

681.  The  Hap  of  the  United  States  had  changed  greatly  be- 
tween 1830  and  1860,  particularly  west  of  Pittsburgh  (§458). 
Texas  and  tjie  great  Pacific  territory  had  been  added  to  it,  giving 
the  country  an  entirely  new  shape  in  the  far  "West  (|  574).  Even 
in  the  East  there  were  manufacturing  cities,  like  Lowell  and  Pater- 
son,  which  were  not  on  most  of  the  maps  in  1830,  but  were  now 
large  cities.  In  the  West,  there  were  so  many  such  cases  that  they 
can  hardly  be  given  here.  In  1830,  the  maps  of  the  United  States 
had  no  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  San  Francisco ;  and 
no  such  States  as  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Tesas,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  or  Kansas :  all  these  were 
the  growth  of  thirty  years'  work,  aided  by  the  railroad. 

A  table  (Appendix  Vlgives  Ihcgrowtb  of  cities  in  the  United  Slates: 
snd  anotlier  (Appendix  IV)  the  growth  of  States. 

685.  Mineral  KeMiirces.— Ithad  now  been  found  that  coal  was 
not  confined  to  two  or  three  States;  that  there  were  great  beds  of 
it  in  most  of  tbe  new  States;  and  that  this  continent  contained 
probably  as  much  coal  as  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  together.  This 
is  highly  important,  because  so  much  wort  is  done  nowadays  by 
machinery,  which  needs  coal  to  mn  it.  Gold  was  not  confined  to 
California :  in  1 858,  it  was  found  at  Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado ;  and  it 
has  been  found  since  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  Idaho  to  New  Mexico.  In  the  same  year  was  found  a  metal 
new  to  the  United  States :  tbe  Comstock  lode  of  ailvor  was  dia- 

Hiiaof  ismf    O'  rallroHitn!    Of  mprchajit-T«Bselaf 
rnp*    Of  the  iirapertT  of  Ihe  countrvf 
\m>  cornpars  wfth  tiio»c  of  ISaO?    What  territory 
-■-—■-"-- cities  or  the  Eastf  Ofthe  Wegt? 

,_, , f   Of  the  Rooky  Mountatan^oo 

}    Of  petrolemnt    Of  the  resultiDg  wealth  t 
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covered  at  Virginia  City,  in  Nevada;  and  other  mines  were  soon 
brought  to  light.  Since  tlien,  it  has  been  found  that  this  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  rich  in  almost  every  kind  of  mineral.  In  1859, 
wells  sunk  near  Titusville,  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  strack  a 
vast  underground  bed  of  petroleum ;  and  this  at  once  became  a 
new  and  lai'ge  source  of  wealth.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  was  gener- 
ously pouring  wealth  into  the  lap  of  this  fortunate  people. 

The  discoverer  of  the  Coinstock  lode  is  said  to  have  sold  it  for  a 
few  drinks  of  wliiakey  and  a  pony  ;  it  baa  since  produced  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver. 

686.  Patents.— The  industry  and  aeuteness  of  the  people  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  were  urged  on  by  the  patent 
system.  Now  that  the  country  had  grown  so  populous,  a  patent 
on  a  useful  invention  was  a  source  of  great  wealth,  for  it  gave  the 
inventor  the  profits  from  his  invention  for  a  number  of  years  all 
over  the  country,  and  also,  by  treaties,  in  foreign  countries.  Thus 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  strongly  to  inventions; 
the  inventions  made  it  easier  to  produce  wealth ;  and  the  new 
wealth  ui^ed  on  further  invention. 

687.  Ameriean  Literature  had  passed  out  of  its  childhood, 
and  had  grown  into  a  vigorous  life  of  its  own.  The  writers  who 
had  appeared  about  1830  (§  466)  had  come  to  their  full  powers, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  new  men  were  at  work  with  them. 
Of  these  new  men,  it  is  only  possible  here  to  name  the  historian 
Motley,  the  poet  Lowell,  and  the  philosopher  Emerson.  Much  of 
the  ability  of  the  country  had  entered  the  work  of  writing  for  the 
newspapers,  which  now  numbered  over  4,000,  sending  out  nearly 
1,000,000,000  copies  a  year.  A  single  Ameriean  magazine  was 
now  issuing  200,000  copies  a  month. 

638.  Public  Schools  and  Education. — Public  schools  had  be- 
come a  great  feature  of  the  new  republic,  and  tor  good  reasons. 
Immigrants  were  entering  the  country  in  a  great  stream,  and  all 
of  them  who  were  adult  males  were  allowed  to  vote  after  a  short 
residence.  If  they  were  ignorant,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and 
voting  was  itself  something  of  an  education  for  them  ;  but  it  was 

esc.  What  was  the  effect  ol  the  patent  systemF    How  did  InventiOQB  and 

OSI.  What  Ib  said  of  American  literatursf  What  new  names  are  meallonedl 
Whnt.  I'4  Balrl  of  Dewnpaper  work?    Of  ooe  American  maEozlnet 

ass.  What  was  Che  connection  between  public  schDols  and  ImmteranlBt  How 
had  the  public  schools  increased  In  thirty  year»r  What  Is  said  of  prlT«t«  schooli 
and  colleges  r 
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the  basiuess  of  the  State  to  take  uare  that  tlieir  children  should 
not  grow  up  ignorant.  Thus  a  great  system  of  public  schools  had 
grown  up  Bince  1830  in  every  SUte.  Thern  were  now  about 
110,000  of  these  in  the  whole  country;  and  in  them  an  army  of 
5,000,000  pupils  were  studying  daily  at  the  State's  expense.  In 
addition  to  these  there  was  a  great  number  of  private  schools, 
and  over  200  colleges. 

689.  Ibe  Condition  of  the  Coantr;  was  far  different  every- 
where from  its  condition  fifty  years  before.  The  farina  were  culti- 
vated far  more  easily  and  profitably  by  improved  machinery, 
worked  by  horses  or  by  steam.  New  fertilizers,  such  as  guano, 
were  mating  old  farms  produce  more.  Log-cabins  and  shanties 
were  disappearing,  and  comfortable  houses  were  taking  their  place. 
The  houses  contained  comforts  and  conveniences  which  the  richest 
of  men  could  not  have  bought  fifty  years  before :  gas,  hot-mr  fur- 
naces, sewing-machines,  and  inventions  of  every  sort  to  save  labor 
or  trouble.  There  were  now  few  villages  so  small  that  they  were 
not  near  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph,  by  which  their  people  could  go 
or  send  easily  and  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

WO.  The  Cities  had  increased  in  comforts  as  well  as  in  popu- 
lation. The  dwellings  had  grown  larger,  the  stores  richer,  and  the 
streets  finer;  and  the  cities  themselves  had  taken  very  much  the 
appearance  which  they  still  have,  although  they  have  since  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  invention  of  elevators  has  Ciiused  the  erec- 
tion of  very  much  loftier  buildings  than  were  possible  in  1860. 
Great  water-works  brought  pure  water  from  a  distance,  and  dis- 
tributed it  through  the  cities.  Great  parks  were  opened,  as  breath- 
ing places  for  the  cities :  New  York  City  had  just  opened  the  finest 
of  these,  Central  Park,  and  other  cities  were  at  work  in  the  same 
direction.  Public  libraries,  like  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York 
City,  were  appearing.  Thirty  yeai-s  before,  the  "  watchmen"  had 
walked  the  streets  at  night  with  canes  and  lanterns,  and  there  were 
hardly  any  arrangements  to  punish  them  for  going  to  sleep  or 
neglecting  their  duties.  Now  the  new  police  system  had  been  in- 
troduced, with  officers  to  manage  it  and  punish  neglect  or  careless- 
ness in  the  men. 

0S9.  what  was  tbe  improvement  [n  the  faring  of  the  coimtryr  la  the  houwET 
""""""'''  ^^g  jj^ggj    Q,  water-workH?    Of  jhiAbI 
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TbiB  city  police  syBlem  is  aii  EngliBh  Idea.  It  was  introduced  in 
London  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  lo  1830;  and  for  tliie  reason  Uie  policemeD 
were  at  first  often  called  "  peelers." 

Ml.  An  Ooaan  Talagnph  to  Qreat  Britain  was  successfully  laid  in 
18ST,  but  it  fa'iled  lo  work,  and  success  was  not  floallf  achieved  until 
1806  (§830). 

StJPPLEMKNTAHT  QUESTIONS, 

Loeatiou.— Locale  Bait  Lake  City,  U.  T. ;  lUe  Stale  of  MinnesoU; 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  St.  Paul,  Miou. ;  the  Stale  of  Oregon;  tUe  State 
of  Kansas;  Lowell.  Mass.;  Pnterson.  N.  J. ;  CLicaKO,  111. :  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Ban  Fraucisco,  Gal.;  Pike's  Peak,  Col.;  Virginia  City,  Uev.; 
Tituscille,  Pa. 

Rbvibw. — Qi?e  tbe  years  in  wliich  Buclianan's  administrBlioa 
began  and  ended.  The  name  of  tbe  Vice  President.  Wbat  was  Ibe 
year  of  ttie  Mormon  difflcullies  in  XJlali?  Name  llie  tliree  Slutes  ad- 
initted  during  Ibis  administration,  Qive  the  year  in  wbicb  silver  was 
discovered  in  Nevada,  The  year  in  which  petroleum  was  discovered  in 
Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Slavert  and  PoLincB. 
642.  The  Sooth  had  not  shared  equally  in  the  prosperity 
of  which  the  census  of  1860  was 
so  pleasant  a  picture.  Plenty  of 
money  came  into  the  South  every 
year,  for  its  cotton-crop  of  1860  sold 
for  about  $250,000,000 ;  but  the 
money  seemed  to  do  no  good.  It 
did  not  build  up  manufactures,  rail- 
roads, colleges,  schools,  libraries,  or 
the  other  signs  of  growth,  as  in  the 
North.  Lands  were  worth  much 
less  at  the  South  than  at  the  North. 
'  All  the  commerce  was  in  Northern 
vessels ;  and  Charleston,  which  in 
1800  was  one  of  the  busiest  seaports 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  now  did  hardly 
any  business  of  its  own.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Southern 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  such 
King  CoiToH.  a.  State  of  affairs  :  they  were  exceed- 

641.  Wbmtwoathear^t  ATlantlctelcEraph! 

Mi.  Wbat  <8  said  of  the  South?  OF  lis  receipts  In  moner?  Ot  Its  want  of 
manuractuieB  and  other  signs  oC  growth!  0(  it«  lauds?  01  its  coDunerce*  Ot  tbe 
dlGaatlsracCioD  ol  Its  people? 
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ingly  diesatisfied,  and  soaght  long  for  the  cause  of  their  faacKward- 
ness,  and  the  remedy. 

6^  The  Effeets  of  SlaTery.— The  canse  is  now  seen  by  every 
one  to  have  been  negro  slavery,  though  the  South  could  not  see 
that  in  1660.  Slaves  worked  only  because  they  were  made  to  do 
80 ;  they  worked  slowly,  carelessly,  and  stupidly,  and  were  fit  for 
nothing  better  than  to  hoe  cotton.  In  factories  or  on  railroads 
they  were  of  little  use.  The  rich  whites  did  not  need  to  work ; 
and  the  poor  whites  did  not  wish  to  work,  because  they  had  grown 
up  in  the  belief  that  work  was  a  sign  of  slavery.  Here  was  the 
real  reason  for  the  backwardness  of  the  South,  compared  with  the 
North.  In  the  North  there  was  a  general  race  for  work,  and  every- 
thing was  in  active  motion.  In  the  South  there  was  no  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  really  wanted  to  work,  and  everything  stood 
still. 

«41.  The  TerritorlM.-^The  South,  in  1860,  could  only  see 
that  everything  was  going  wrong.  It  was  growing  poorer  as  the 
North  grew  richer,  and  weaker  as  the  North  grew  stronger.  Five' 
new  free  States  had  been  admitted  since  Texas,  the  last  slave  State, 
had  entered  the  Union;  a  sixth,  Kansas,  was  demanding  admis- 
Mon ;  and  others  were  evidently  coming  soon.  Every  new  free 
State  made  the  South  weaker  in  both  branches  of  Congress  (§  524); 
and,  as  States  are  formed  from  Territories,  the  South  came  to  be- 
lieve that  any  refusal  to  allow  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  intend- 
ed to  make  the  South  still  weaker. 

645.  The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  is  the  body  to 
which  is  given  the  power  to  decide  whether  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  are  such  as  the  Constitution  allows  Congress  to  pass 
(§  384),  If  it  decides  that  the  law  in  question  was  not  permitted 
by  the  Constitution,  the  law  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  will 
not  be  obeyed,  for  the  other  courts  will  not  punish  those  who  dis- 
obey it.  In  1820,  Congress  had  forbidden  slavery  in  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase,  outside  of  Missouri  (§426)j  but  for  nearly  forty 
years  no  case  had  required  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  whether 


641.  WbBtwBstheKaaoiiDEthocoiKlltlonDf  l.heSoiithr  What  IB  said  of  bUth 
Ikbor*  or  tbe  tno  classes  of  wbitea?  What  ira«  tbe  difference  between  ihe  South 
Bod  the  Northl 

<44.  Hon  was  tbe  North  ^ronln^r  stronger  In  ConerpesF  Ron  was  tbe  South 
ETOwInK  weaker!    Wh;  did  it  wish  tor  Hiaverr  in  tbe  Territoi-leaF 

64t.  What  Is  Bald  at  Che  Supreme  Oourt?  Had  It  decided  aa  to  slaver?  in  the 
TerrltoricBT   How  (lid  thla  subject  come  before  lit 
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this  law  of  1820  was  constitutional  or  not  Finally,  one  Dred 
Scott,  a  Missouri  slave,  who  had  been  token  by  his  owner  into  the 
territory  in  which  slavery  had  been  forbidden,  brought  suit  to  be 
declared  free.  The  case  came  at  last  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  decided  in  1857. 

640.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision  sustained  the  Southern  view  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  negro 
slaves  were  not  considered  by  the  Constitution  as  persons,  hut  as 
property ;  that  the  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  protect  prop- 
erty ;  that  a  slave-owner  had  as  much  right  to  take  his  slaves  as  to 
take  his  cattle  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  the  Territories ;  and 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

It  is  not.  however,  easy  to  say  esactly  what  jwm  decided  by  tbe 
court,  for  tlie  Judges  difEered  on  alraoBt  every  poinL 

61!.  Slfeote  of  the  Dectalon. — The  Dred  Scott  decision  was 
not  to  end  the  matter,  for  the  North  refused  to  accept  it.  It  was 
believed  there  that  negro  slaves  were  considered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  "  persona  held  to  labor,"  and  not  as  property;  and  that 
they  were  property  only  by  State  law.  The  only  effects  of  the 
decision  were  to  make  the  South  more  certain  that  it  was  righl^ 
and  to  make  the  North  exceedingly  angry  with  the  Supreme  Coart 
itself. 

648.  The  Democratle  Party,  up  to  this  time,  had  generally 
controlled  the  Union,  and  the  South  had  generally  controlled  the 
Democratic  party.  Now  most  of  the  Northern  Democrats  began 
to  hold  back.  If  they  did  as  Southern  Democrats  wished  them 
to  do,  and  accepted  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  they  could  not  expect 
to  carry  any  more  elections  in  the  North.  Some  of  them  joined 
the  Republican  party.  Most  of  them,  with  Douglas,  tried  to  show 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  did  not  mean  all  that  the  Southern 
Democrats  said  it  meant  And  so  the  slavery  question,  which 
had  split  almost  everything  else,  was  now  splitting  the  Democratic 
party  also  {§  611). 


MO.  Which  side  did  the  I>r«d  Scott  decision  suatainf    What  did  the  Supreme 

Ml,  Did'the  declBloD  end  the  tnatCerf    What  wae  the  belief  In  tbe  Northf 
What  were  the  only  PlTeote  of  the  decii '      ' 

fl<f).  What  Ib  said  of  the  Democi 
leave  the  Southern  DemocralB?  Wha 
What  was  tbe  effect  on  their  put;? 
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619.  Tht  7«ur  of  Ifagro  IninrrMtlon  was  alw&ys  dreadful  to  a 

Boutberner,  for  it  meant  tlie  greatest  i>f  ilungers  lo  iiis  wife,  his cliitdren, 
and  all  that  was  deiir  tu  liiiii.  No  eucb  iusurrectiou ever  took  place,  but 
the  people  oC  ttie  South  were  itlways  ou  t;iiard  against  it,  day  and  night. 
FiFty  years  before,  when  slaver;  was  but  a  little  tiling,  John  Randulpli 
iaid  ILat,  when  the  fire-bell  rang  at  night  in  a  Southern  city,  every 
nictber  trembled  for  her  children.  Id  1859.  there  were  4.000,000  slaves 
in  the  South,  and  Ibe  iilea  of  a  general  insurrection  was  uiilurally  far 
more  frightful. 

650.  John  Broim's  Bald. — John  Brown  had  been  one  of  the 
free-State  leaders  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  and  had  grown  into  a  re- 
ligious fury  against  slavery.  In  1859,  witli  a  few  associates,  he 
seized  the  town  of  Harper's  Ferry,  which  contained  the  United 
States  arsenal.  He  intended  to  carry  the  arms  oS.  to  the  moun- 
tains near  by,  and  use  them  to  arm  tlie  slaves.  The  telegraph  sent 
the  news  through  the  South,  and  for  a  few  days  a  wild  excitement 
followed.  Regular  troops  and  Maryland  and  Virginia  militia  soon 
captured  or  shot  the  party;  and  Brown  himself,  with  the  survi- 
vors, was  hanged  by  the  State  of  Vii^inia.  But  the  South  had 
been  too  much  startled  to  be  easily  quieted ;  and  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  anger  that  the  "raid"  should  have  been  planned  in  the 
North. 

(3)  Sectional  Division. 

651.  Sectional  DlTisloii.~SIavery  had  by  th    tm    set  th   two 
sections.  North  and  South  (§  425),  completely  a^a     t    n    an  th 
It  had  arrayed  them  in  succes.'iive  conflicts  with     n     an  th  1 1 
there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  from  the  last  and          t    f      nA   t 
Men  have  tried  to  find  explanations  of  this  opp     t         n  d  ff 
ences  of  climate,  character,  and  blood;  but  tl                  t  f 
these  cases  of  opposition  which  is  not     o       a   ly      | !       d  by  tl 
treacherous  influences  of  slavery.     If  S     tl     n  1  ad          pp      da 
protective  tariff  (§443),  it  was  rathe    b    a         la      j    p       nt  d 
manufactures  in  the  South  than  heca  se  th  y  w    e   really  fond 
of  free  trade.     If  they  supported  State    o        gnt      ag  rly  (§  485), 
it  was  because  slavery  v/as  protected  by  State  law     and    power. 


).  Whnwaa  John  Brown?    Wlia 

aplToctn! 

.  What  had  been  th«  Influence  < 

totStaWBltyereipiljI    Of  the  i 
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Now  that  slavery  is  ont  of  existence,  there  is  no  more  thought 
of  sectional  division,  except  when  some  lingering  trace  of  the 
influence  of  the  dead  evil  shows  itself. 

652.  The  Feelli^  In  the  Soatb  in  1860  was  that  the  North  had 
not  hehaved  in  a  kindly  manner.  The  complaints  were  that  nearly 
all  the  free  States  had  voted  for  candidates  of  their  own  at  the 
last  election ;  that  they  had  resisted  the  Furtive-Slave  Law  ;  that 
they  had  tried  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories;  that  they  had 
begun  a  struggle  with  the  South  for  the  control  of  Kansas;  that 
they  had  refused  to  accept  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ;  and  that  they 
had  sent  John  Brown  on  his  raid  against  the  South.  Much  of  this 
was  unjust :  part  of  it  was  true,  for  the  whole  current  of  events, 
and  the  Northern  current  of  feeling,  were  running  hard  against 
slavery,  which  the  South  defended.  But  it  was  not  yet  believed 
in  the  South  that  these  complaints  were  enough  to  justify  war. 

«58.  The  Peeliny  in  the  North.— People  in  the  North  were 
generally  too  busy  to  lay  any  plans  against  slavery.  The  Aboli- 
tionists (§  470)  had  long  desired  that  the  slave-holding  States 
should  secede  and  rid  the  country  of  the  guilt  of  slavery  ;  but  the 
Abolitionists  were  still  very  few  in  number.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Northern  people  had  gradually  come  to  believe  that  the  South 
liked  slavery  altogether  too  well ;  but  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  Southern  States  to  regulate  the  matter  for  themselves. 
Their  principal  complaint  had  been  that  the  solemn  agreement, 
called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  been  broken  (§614);  but 
this  had  failed  to  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories,  for  Kansas  was 
now  as  good  as  a  free  State.  The  only  remaining  grievance  was 
the  Dred  Scott  decision ;  if  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Con- 
gress was  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories.  This  was  what  most 
of  the  Southern  leaders  now  demanded,  and  what  the  Northern 
people  would  certainly  never  consent  to  do. 

661.  FartleB  in  I860.— The  Democratic  party,  in  1860,  split 
into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  section ;  and  the  Republican  party 

989.  What  was  the  feeUnft  of  the  Roulh  in  ISBO!    What  complaEnta  are  men- 

""ooS.  WM\hB*N<irlhpIotttni;aKatn"t  Hiaierjf  What  la  Bald  of  the  AboUHon- 
IstflT    Whftt  was  the  feelinir  nt  thn  Morthem  people?    What  bad  been  tbelr  priod- 

^  S5T.''HowdidlthaKi™ihatSe™werel:'oufpftrtiesinl8TOf  What  were  the  Re- 
publican nominatlnnB?  The  Republican  platform  f  The  gautheni  Demncratio  can- 
(UdatesT    The  Southera  DemocraUo  placform!    What  were  the  Northern  Demo- 
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and  the  former  American  party  also  made  nominations.  In  this 
election  there  were  thus  at  work  four  parties,  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Bepnblican  Fuiy  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
(§  667),  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  President  and  Vice- 
^%sident  Their  "  platform,"  or  declaration  of  principles,  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  forbid 
slavery  in  the  Territories. 

(b)  The  Soathem  Democrits  nominated  John  G.  Breckinridge 
(§  B26),  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon.  Their  platform  declared 
that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  proteel  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  whenever  a  alave-owncr  took  his  slaves  thither, 

(e)  The  Northern  Democrats  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia.  Their  platform 
declared  that  they  still  believed  that  the  people  of  each  Territory 
ought  to  control  the  matter  of  slavery  in  that  Territory ;  but  that 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

(d)  The  American  Party  nominated  John  Bell,  of  T  se 

and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  Their  platform  d  I  ed 
that  they  wished  only  for  "  the  Constitution,  the  Union  d  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws."  This  was  not  intended  to  m  n  h 
except  that  its  Southern  supporters  did  not  wish  to  g    t  n 

defence  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  wanted  the  sla  y  q  s- 
tion  dropped  ont  of  politics. 

05&.  The  Presidential  Eleotion  in  1 860  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  Republicans.  No  candidates  received  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote;  but  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  who  received  the  largest 
popular  vote,  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vot«s,  and  were 
elected  (§298). 

Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  180  electoral  votes;  Breckinridge  and 
Lane,  73;  Bell  and  Everett,  B9;  and  Douglas  and  Johnson.  13,  Doug- 
las received  tlie  neit  lai^st  popular  vole  to  Lincoln,  but  carried  only 
Missouri  and  three  electoral  votes  in  New  Jersey.  Lincoln  received  all 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  free  Slates,  except  those  of  New  Jersey,  cast 
for  Douglas,  Bell  carried  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  and 
Breckinridge  all  the  other  slave  States  than  those  three  and  Missouri, 


latlonsf    The  Northern  Democritlc  pTatform  ?    The  American  m 
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THE  SECESSIONISTS. 


(4)  Secession. 


666.  South  Carolinft  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Southern 
State  which  was  really  anxious  to  escape  from  the  Union.  As  soon 
as  Lincoln's  election  was  made  certain,  this  State  called  a  State 


convention,  which  passed  an  "  ordinance  of  secession,"  December 
20,  1860.  It  declared  that  the  Union  between  South  Carolina  and 
other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
at  an  end ;  and  that  South  Carolina  was  now  independent  The 
State  also  made  ready  for  war. 

657.  The SecesslonUtB. — Secession  wasconsideredarightof  the 
States  by  most  of  the  Southern  Sutcs  (§  486) ;  but  in  other  States 
than  South  Carolina  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have  wished  to 
leave  the  Union.  They  did  not  wish  to  secede,  thoujjh  tliey  be- 
lieved in  their  right  to  do  so.  But  there  was  a  class  of  secession- 
ists in  every  Southern  State  who  wished  to  try  it  at  once,  for  they 
knew  that  in  a  few  years  the  North  would  be  so  much  stronger 
that  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  secede,  and  ihe  right  of 
secession  would  be  gone  forever.  They  were  not  a  majority,  but 
were  active  and  influential. 

866.  What  Is  Esld  of  South  CnmLlna!  Of  Its  State  conTeation !  What  did  the 
onllndnRp  M  lUM^^HScinn  At^fian-f    'Whnr.  Pl^e  wHft  llorie^ 

states?    What  waa  tbe  teellneof  U>e8eo«e- 
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668.  Ai^nmeuts  for  Secession. — Iti  other  States  than  South 
Carolina  the  secessionists  usually  urged  two  arguments  for  seoes- 
6ion.  The  first  was  that  it  would  he  disgraceful  to  leave  South 
Carolina  to  atanil  alone,  and  that  the  other  slave  States  ought  to 
support  her.  Their  second  and  stronger  argument  was  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  leave  the  Union  altogether,  bnt  that  they  could 
"make  better  terms  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it."  They  argued 
that  the  North  was   growing  very  strong  and 

very  much  opposed  to  slavery  and  to  the  South ; 
that  now  was  the  time  to  secede  and  compel  the 
North  to  give  security  for  future  good  behavior ; 
and  that  then  all  the  States  could  come  quietly 
and  kindly  back  to  the  Union.  The  real  seces- 
sionists never  intended  to  follow  out  any  such 
plan :  they  only  wished  to  persuade  the  voters 
to  call  State  conventions,  whose  action  would  skcessiok Ci)ob*di. 
bind  the  State. 

669.  The  Other  Soathem  SUtes.— In  six  other  Southern 
States,  the  argument  above  given  induced  a  majority  of  the  voters 
to  elect  State  conventions,  which  passed  ordinances  of  secession. 
In  this  manner  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Louisiana  seceded  in  January,  1861  ;  and  Texas  did  the  same 
in  February.  This  was  the  first  "  area  of  Secession :"  it  now  con- 
sisted of  the  seven  cotton  States,  those  lying  south  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas. 

Secession  did  not  stop  here.  Four  other  slave  States  seceded  later 
in  (lie  year,  bnl  for  a  different  reason  (§674). 

660.  The  Confederate  States.— The  secessionists  had  the  game 
in  their  own  hands  when  they  obtained  control  of  the  State  con- 
ventions; and  they  at  once  went  on  to  do  what  they  had  intended 
to  do  from  the  beginning.  Without  asking  any  permission  from 
the  voters,  the  State  conventions  sent  delegates  to  Montgomery,  in 
Alabama,  and  the  delegates  there  formed  a  new  government  under 
the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.     They  elected 
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Jefferson  DaTic  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  President  and  Yice- 
President ;  adopted  a  constitution  and  flag,  both  much  like  those 
of  the  United  States;  and  took  steps  to  form  an  army  and  navy. 

661.  jBfferton  Davim  wfts  bora  in  Kenlucky  in  1808.  He  graduated 
at  West  Polut  in  183H,  liiU  soon  resigned  and  became  it  ccttonplaiiter  in 
Mississippi,  He  commanded  ii  Mississippi  rifle-regimenliallieMeiicnn 
war  andserred  aa  United  States  Senator  (Democratic),  1847-51  ami  1857- 
61,  and  as  Secretary  Of  War  under  Pierce.  1853-7,  In  1865,  lie  was  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  tor  two  yeiirs,  but  wiis  released  on  bail  aud  wiis 
never  tried.     i\<i  died  December  8,  1889. 


JCPriBBOH  DATIB.  AUXANDlia  H.  STBPHmra. 

Alezandw  S.  Btepheni,  of  Georgia,  was  born  In  181S.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  and  served  as  a  liepreaeutative  in  Congress  (Whig,  and,  after 
1860,  Democratic.  §594).  1843-59.  He  served  again  as  Representative 
ill  Congress  (Democratic),  1877-82,  was  elected  goTernor  of  Georijia  in 
1883,  and  died  in  1883.  He  opposed  secession  lieartit;  in  1860,  until 
(Georgia  seceded,  and  then  "  went  with  liis  State."  In  person,  be  was 
always  weak  and  eicessivelv  lliin;  in  his  later  years,  he  went  every- 
nliere  In  a  wheeled  cliair.  Hlis  meotai  vigor,  however,  was  unaltated  un. 
til  his  death. 

««2.  The  Doctrine  at  State  SoTereiynty  iiad  thus  put  every 
man  in  the  South  on  the  wrong  side,  and  kept  him  there.  South' 
em  voters  had  given  their  State  conventions  power  to  speak  for 
their  States  ;  and,  even  when  liie  whole  purpose  of  the  aecessionista 
became  plain,  the  voters  felt  bound  to  "  follow  their  State  "  (§  486). 
Thus  the  voters  of  six  States,  without  their  having  a  word  to  say 
in  the  matter,  were  made  subjects  of  an  illegal  government;  and 
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they  were  thus  fraudalently  bound  to  defend  it,  though  it  could 
only  exist  by  warring  on  the  United  States. 

Stepbens,  for  example,  was  making  honest  and  hearty  Bpeecbes 
•gainst  secession  ninety  days  before  be  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
tlie  Confederate  States;  but  lie  felt  bound  to  "  follow  Ilia  Slate"  wben  it 
seceded. 

668.  Attain  in  the  Sonth  were  all  in  favor  of  the  sflcesston' 
iBts.  Eren  before  the  difEerent  States  seceded,  their  authorities 
seized  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  ships,  cnstoin-houses,  mints, 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  there  were 
any  United  States  soldiers,  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to 
surrender.  As  soon  as  a  State  seceded,  its  citizens  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
took  service,  first  under  the  State,  and  then  under  the  Confeder- 
acy. Within  sixty  days  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was 
paralyzed  in  seven  States  of  the  Union. 

Officers  of  the  arm;  from  seceding  States  generally  resigned;  a  few, 
like  Scott  (§  S02),  held  In  the  Union.  Officers  in  tlie  navy  did  not  so 
generally  go  with  tbeir  Stales:  some  of  tbe  foremost  niival  ofScers  of 
the  United  States,  like  Farragut,  were  Souilierners.  Tbus,  at  tbe  bom. 
bardment  of  tbe  forls  at  Fort  Boyal,  in  South  Carolina  (§6SS).  two  of 
the  gunboat- captains  were  Soutb  Carolinians;  and  one  of  lliem,  Captain 
Drayton,  was  tiring  on  bis  own  brother,  who  commanded  the  forts. 
Senators  and  Eeprcaentatives,  except  Andrew  Johnson,  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <g  836).  from  seceding  States  resigned  and  went  home.  Two 
of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  were  from  seceding  States;  but  tbeyheld 
to  tbe  Union,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  secession. 

661.  Fort  8omt«r. — In  all  the  South  there  were  only  saved 
the  forts  near  Key  West,  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  and  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  Early  in  1861,  the  Sonth  Carolina 
authorities  began  to  build  forts  and  batteries  to  attack  Fort  Sum- 
ter ;  and  when  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  Iks  West,  was  sent  to  carry 
supplies  to  it,  in  January,  they  fired  on  her  and  drove  her  back. 
This  state  of  aSairs  continued  until  the  end  of  Buchanan's  term  of 
office,  in  March,  1861;  Major  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Sum- 
ter, was  not  allowed  by  bis  government  to  fire  on  the  forts  around 
him,  and  they  did  not  allow  supplies  to  bo  brought  to  him  by 
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fifiS.  The  Federal  Poller. — '^^^  Federal  Government  did  noth* 
tog.  CoDgress  was  in  acasion  during  the  Bccession  winter;  but  it 
epent  its  time  in  talking  about  new  proposals  for  compromise.  The 
President  waa  anxious  to  do  DothiDg  except  to  teep  the  peace  until 
the  end  of  his  terra.  The  departments  at  Washington  contwned 
many  clerks  who  were  secessionists,  and  wbo  gave  early  and  useful 
ioformation  to  the  Southern  leaders.  Seven  States  had  wiped  ont 
tLe  authority  of  the  government  within  their  limits,  and  bnd  formed 
a  new  government  of  their  own.  Between  tbcm  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  a  wall  of  border  States,  not  willing  to  secede,  and 
yet  not  willing  to  see  the  seceding  States  brought  hact  into  the 
Union  by  force  (§  S74),  Affiura  were  in  this  dismal  condition  when 
Buchanan's  terra  ended,  and  Lincoln  waa  inaugurated,  March  4, 1 861. 
666-  The  LsadlngETSUti  nf  Biiclianan'a  adminislration  were  as  follows: 

1857-61:  Biicltanau's  Terra §636 

1857:  Dred  Scott  decision 646 

Paiiicof  1857 837 

First  Atlantic  telegraph 641 

Mormon  troubles 838 

1858:  Minnesota  admit  led 639 

Gold  discovered  in  Colorndo 685 

Silver  discovered  in  Nevada. 685 

1859:  Oregon  admitted 630 

Petroleum  discovered  In  PenDsy Ivauia 68B 

John  Brown's  "  raid" 680 

1860:  Llncolii  elected  Pre wdeui 665 

Houth  Carolina  secedes  {December  30) 66S 

1861:  Six  other  States  secede 659 

Bleam^T  Slar  of  the  ITetf  fired  on  (January  9) 664 

The  Confederate  Blales  formed  (February  4).,..    660 
Kansas  admitted 631 

SnPPLBMKNTAKT   QuBSTIONB, 

Locations.— (Qeneml  map,  8  657.>~Locate  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  ; 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  Mississippii  AlabitniM:  Floridu:  Georgia; 
Louisiana;  Texas;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Key  West,  Flu, ;  Peusacola,  Fla.; 
CharlestOQ.  B.  C. 

Review. — Give  the  yenr  of  the  Dred  Scoit  decision.  Of  John 
Brown's  "  raid."  Name  the  four  ciindidales  for  Prc-sident  iti  1860.  The 
successful  candidate.  What  was  the  platform  of  his  parly.  Oivc  the 
year  of  the  eeceasinn  of  South  Carolina.  Of  the  secession  of  giher 
States.  Of  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  States.  Name  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Confederate  Slates.    The  Vice-President. 

6M.  What  was  done  by  the  Fertsral  OoTOrnmentf  By  Congroas*  By  the 
FresldenC?  What  waa  the  stale  of  the  departmeuttir  What  vras  the  geaer^  con- 
dition or  the  South  at  Lincoln'B  Inaugurailoar 

eas.  la  wbat  yeare  did  Buchaaan's  lerm  of  oOlce  be(ctn  and  endr  What  wers 
the  leading  events  o(  J8S7f    Q[lB58t    OfJ85»t    0(l8eO(    OtlSSir 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
LINCOLN'S  ADMINISTRATION:  1861-65. 

dB&lalH  LlirooLN,  lU.,  PresMBnt.  Hamnibai.  IIahlin,  Me.,  Vice-PresldeBt 

I.  Events  of  1861. 

6ST.  Abraluun  Llnaoln  is  the  central  figure  of  tliis  period.  Born  ia 
Kentucky,  February  12,  1808,  of  poor  parents,  he  emigrated  with  tliein 
to  Indiana,  and  thence  to  Illinois,  where  he  found  work  aa  a  farm-hand, 
rail-splitter,  and  Mississippi  boatman.  By  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
he  educated  himself,  became  a  lawyer,  and  served  as  Kepresentatlve  in 
Congress  (Whig),  1847-49.  In  1858,  he  had  Ijeconie  known  as  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  Illinois,  and  wag  nominated  by  tke  Republicans  fur 
United  States  Senator  against  Douglas;  and,  thougli  Illinois  wiis  then  a 
DemocraUc  State.  Douglas  barely  escaped  defeat.  Lincoln  was  still 
little  known  outside  of  Iltluoisi  and,  when  he  was  elected  President  in 
1880,  there  was  a  very  wide  belief  in  the  North  that  the  "rail-splitter" 
was  a  wild,  reckless,  and  dangerous  man.  In  the  South,  it  was  even 
reported  that  he  was  a  mulatto  (and  Hamlin  a  full-blooded  negro), 
elected  as  an  insult  to  Southerners.  The  people  of  both  sections  learned 
to  know  him  better  before  hts  death  in  1863  (§  811).  His  bcEt-known 
writings  are   the  Emancipation   Proclaiuuticm.  and    the    Gettysburgh 

668.  The  New  AdmlnlstrKtion  l>cgan  under  every  sort  of  diffi- 
ciiltr.  The  seven  Gulf,  or  cotton,  States  wore  altogether  hostile. 
The  slave  Stiites  north  of  tlicm  were  opposed, to  forcing  the  acceded 
States  to  return.  Nobody  felt  quitfl  certain  timt  even  the  Nortlicrn 
Stfitcs  would  go  to  war  to  preserve  the  Union.  I'resident  Lincoln 
and  his  Cabinet  were  all  new  men  who  were  without  experience  in 
managing  the  Federal  Government;  and  this  general  uncertainty 
added  greatly  to  their  difficulties. 

669.  Port  Sumter  (§  664)  was  almost  ready  to  surrender  when 
Lincoln  became  I'resident,  March  4,  1861,  for  its  garrison  had 
hardly  any  provisions  IcfL     Early  in  April,  the  President  ordered 

SS7.  What  are  the  leading  events  In  Cbe  UIo  of  Lincola  1 

MS.  WliBl  ivBB  the  poaltloii  of  the  new  adinlnlBtration  !  The  feellne  in  the 
cotCoa  States  T  In  the  Blave  Stacut  miitliofthein  ?  In  cbe  free  SUtea  r  Hovr  did 
all  this  Increase  the  dilHcultleii  ot  Iho  ailinliiliiCraHin  ( 
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%  fleet  to  leave  New  York  for  CLarleaton,  csrrying  provisions  for 
the  fort  As  booh  as  this  became  known,  the  Confederate  batteries 
were  ordered  to  attach  the  fort.  After  a  heavy  fire  of  thirty  hoars, 
the  ammunidon  m  the  fort  was  almost  exhausted,  and  its  wooden 
huildings  were  on  fire;  and  Major  Anderson  surrendered  the  fort 
and  garrison  with  the  honors  of  war  (April  13).  The  fleet  returned 
to  the  North,  having  been  nnable  to  give  any  assistance. 

No  one  wbb  killed  on  either  side  during  the  dre;  but  one  Federal 
soldier  was  killed,  aud  seTerul  wounded,  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  wiOi 
which  the  garrison  was  siilutiug  the  flag  before  leaving  for  New  York. 


Forr  SCUTEB. 

670.  In  the  North  and  West,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter roused  such  an  intense  excitement  as  had  not  been  known  there 
since  the  Revolution  against  Great  Britain.  Political  difEerences 
were  dropped,  and  the  whole  people  waa  united  in  support  of  the 
goTemmeuL  When  the  President  called  for  75,000  volunteer 
Boldiers  (April  15),  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  four  times  as  many 
were  ofiered.  Money  and  help  of  every  kind  were  offered  in  great 
abundance  by  States  and  private  persons;  and  every  effort  waa 
made  to  pnt  the  city  of  Washington,  the  national  capital,  into  a 
condition  of  eecurity. 

671.  Wftshln^rton  was  at  first  a  very  unsafe  place  for  the  gOT- 
emment,  for  it  was  so  near  the  Confederate  Statea  that  it  was  ex- 
posed to  immediate  attack.     Soldiers  at  once  began  to  gather  for 

610.  What  wae  the  reeling  In  the  >~arth  and  Wpjtt*    What  Is  said  ol  the  call  for 
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ite  defence.  To  reach  it,  they  had  to  pass  through  Baltimore, 
where  the  secessionists  were  then  very  strong.  Here,  in  a  street- 
fight  between  a  Massachusetts  regiment  and  the  mob  which  was 
trying  to  stop  its  march,  the  first  blood  of  tlie  war  was  shed  on 
April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington  (§  184).  Other 
regiments  passed  by  water  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  tbe  Susquehan- 
nah  through  Annapolis,  and  Washington  was  soon  made  secure, 

673.  In  the  SODth  the  excitement  was  as  great  as  in  the 
North,  and  the  people  were  now  as  much  united.  Even  those  who 
had  not  wished  to  secede  did  not  believe  that  the  government  had 
any  right  to  force  the  seceding  Slates  back  into  the  Union.  When 
tbe  Confederate  Government  called  for  35,000  volunteer  soldiers, 
several  times  the  number  were  offered. 

678.  Ciril  War  had  fairly  begun.  President  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports;  that  is,  he  forbade  all 
vessels  to  enter  or  leave  them,  or  to  engage  in  commerce  with  them. 
The  Confederate  Government  then  issued  "  letters  of  marque," 
that  is,  permission  to  private  persons  to  capture  merchant- vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  the  Confederate  Congress  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States.  There  was  thus  a  difference 
between  the  parties  to  tlie  war.  The  Confederate  States  claimed 
to  be  an  independent  nation,  at  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Government  refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  or  to  consider  its  people  as  anything 
else  than  rebellious  citizens. 

Tlie  United  States  Government  had  at  first  but  three  vessels  wilh 
wliicli  to  enforce  the  Ijlockide;  but  others  were  rapidly  IwugliE  or  built, 
and  Hie  navy  soon  t>ecame  very  large  (§  881).  Other  calls  were  made 
for  soldiers,  and  before  July  200,000  men  were  under  arms. 

671.  fhe  Border  8tat«a,  between  tlie  Gulf  States  and  the  free 
States,  did  not  desire  to  secede ;  but  they  generally  believed  that 
the  Gulf  States  had  a  right  to  secede  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  force 
them  back  into  the  Union.     When  they  received  President  Lin- 

071.  Wbat  vos  tbe  feeling  In  the  South!    What  ig  Bald  or  the  Confederate  call 


SIl.  What  was  meant  b;  Che  border  Statesf    What  naa  their  feeliner    Whiab 
oftbem  geceded,  aod  whyt    What  was  the  state  of  affairs  b:i  Horylaud,  Eentuckr, 
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coin's  call  for  volunteers  to  force  the  Bcceding  States  bact  into  tbe 
Union,  tbc  southern  row  of  border  States,  North  Carolios,  Tennes- 
see, and  Arkansas,  refused  to  obey  it,  seceded  themselves,  and 
joined  the  Confederacy.  In  the  northern  row  of  border  States, 
only  Virginia  seceded.  Tiiere  were  many  secessionists  in  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri;  but  the  Uaion  men  were  in  the  majority, 
and  held  their  Slates  to  the  support  of  the  government.  In  Dela- 
ware there  were  hardly  any  secessionists:  in  all  the  oUier  bordct 
States  there  were  many  persons  who  went  into  the  Confederate 
army. 

Iq  Kenlncky  the  Stale  otBcers  at  first  tried  lo  be  reutral,  but  the 
people  fnrced  tliem  to  support  the  government  In  Missouri  the  State 
officers  were  open  secessionists,  but  the  Union  majority  o(  the  people 
rose  in  arms,  aud,  after  some  liard  figlitin^.  drove  tlieoi  out  of  Ibe  Slate; 
The  people  of  liie  westeru  part  ot  Virgmia  refused  lo  recognize  tbe 
secession  of  their  State,  and  formed  a  separaie  Slate,  under  the  name  of 
West  Virginia  (§757), 

675.  Foreign  Nations  generally  considered  it  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  put  down  so  extensive  a  rebellion,  and  believed 
that  there  would  in  future  be  two  nations  where  the  United  States 
had  been.  They  were  not  yet  inclined  to  recognize  the  Confede- 
rate States  as  an  independent  nation,  for  it  was  known  that  the 
United  States  would  declare  war  against  any  nation  which  should 
do  so.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  declared  the  Confederate  States 
a  belligerent  power,  that  is,  a  power  entitled  to  make  war  and  have 
war-vessels.  This  gave  Confederate  cruisers  the  right  to  take 
refusje  in  foreign  harbors.  Tliese  vessels  at  first  escaped  from 
Southern  ports  through  the  blockade,  but  were  not  very  sQccessful. 
Little  damage  was  done  to  American  commerce  until  Confederate 
agents  began  secretly  to  build  swift  vessels  in  Great  Britain  (g  727). 

Great  Britain  recognized  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents  in 
May,  1861,  and  other  nations  fo1lowe<l  the  example  at  once. 

676.  The  Conrederste  States,  in  June,  1861,  were  eleven  in 
oumber:  Vii^inia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Flor- 
ida,   Alabama,    Mississippi,  Tennessee,   Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 

ATE.  What  wa.s  the  fpellni  nt  rorcti^  Dtittnne?  Did  IhPf  nvoenlu'  lh<;  <nrtepea- 
dence  of  the  Confpiterate  Sialm!  Whm  oourne  clltl  thej-  rake!  How  did  this  help 
the  Confederate  Statenf    What  ii  nald  ot  Confederate  cnilMrt.* 

e7«.  NametheConfedpniteSiateBasIhev  wPFeln  June.  leet.  What  wan  their 
cajrttalf  The  Dosition  of  ihelrtrooDo  in  eastern  Vlrdniar  In  wwlem  Vinfinlat  In 
he  coast!  How  was  (be  Conrederaef 
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Texas,  Their  capital  was  changed  from  Montgomery  to  Rich- 
mond as  soon  as  Virginia  seceded.  Their  troops  poured  into 
eastern  Virginia,  which 
was  to  be  the  great 
battle-ground  of  the 
war,  and  held  an  ir- 
regular curved  line 
from  Harper's  Ferry 
to  Norfolk.  They  also 
had  troops  in  the 
mountains  of  western 
Vii^inia,  to  repel  at- 
tacks from  Ohio.  They 
moved  troops  into 
southern  Kentucky  to 
defend  Tennessee. 
They  had  built  many 
batteries  along  the 
Mississippi,  so  as  to 
stop  navigation  on 
that  river;  and  they 
were  busily  building 
forts  along  the  coast 
of  tlie  Atlantic  and 
Opkratioi-b  in  vittoiNi*.  the  Gulf   of   Mexico, 

for  protection    against   the    blockading  fleets.     The   whole  Con- 
federacy was  thus  soon  surrounded  by  a  line  of  defences. 

677.  Ihe  Federal  Troops  were  at  first  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  General  Scott  (§  562).  They  held  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Potomac,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  that  small 
part  of  the  western  aide  which  is  directly  opposite  Washington. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  the  exposed  country  they  attempted  only  to 
hold  Kentucky  and  Missouri  until  the  new  soldiers  should  be 
trained  and  formed  into  armies.  In  this  they  were  successful. 
The  armies  were  formed  and  placed;  and,  within  three  months 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  people  of  eleven  States, 
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8,000,000  iu  number,  were  surrounded  by  a  line  of  hosljle  fleet* 
and  armies  which  was  never  broken  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Duriaj^  tbese  tLree  months,  while  tlie  two  lines  were  settllnj;  down 
Into  ihelr  places,  tl "  -'-■—->---  ' t-r-— •...•..  ._  •>,_ 


Fortress  Monroe  (June  10),  in  which  the  Union  forces  were  defeale<i. 

679.  West  Tir^lnla. — Serious  fighting  began  early  in  July,  in 
West  Vii^inia,  where  General  George  B.  McClellan  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  with  a  force  of  Ohio  troops.  He  first  secured  the 
country  along  the  river,  and  then  moved  into  the  mountains  between 
eastern  and  western  Virginia.  Here  he  beat  the  enemy  in  the  bat- 
tle of  llich  Mountain  and  in  several  other  battles ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  West  Vii^ 
ginia.  In  September,  the  Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
attempted  to  reconquer  the  lost  ground,  but  he  was  beaten  back  by 
McCleilan's  successor,  General  Rosecrans. 


e?9.  Oeorgs  B.  HsClelUn  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  In  1630.  and  was 
grailiiaieil  from  West  Poiut  in 
1848.  He  became  ft  cfipiain 
in  ilie  Ml  (lean  war.  but,  dur- 
ing llie  r  .ace  which  followed 
il,  left  a.i  army  and  engaged 
in  the  mnnagement  of  rail- 
roads. He  took  charge  of 
the  Ohio  voltinleers  iu  1661, 
and  became  a  majorgener^ 
in  the  United  Slates  army. 
He  was  llie  Democralie  cnndi- 
dale  for  President  in  1604, 
but  was  defented  (§  7»7).  He 
was  governor  of  New  Jersey, 

ISTS^l,  uud   died  suddenly 

in  188«.  , 

680.  Congresa  met  July  j 

4,  having    been   called  to- 1 

gether  in  special  session  hy 

the  President     It  voted  to  *'"■""«  ^-  "cCl£ll«. 

consider  nothing  but  war  business,  appropriated  $500,000,000  for 
war  expenses,  anthorized  the  President  to  call  out  500,000  volun- 
teers, and  gave  him  all  necessary  powers  to  carry  on  the  war. 

<TS.  Where  did  BeHouBflehtlnglKeia?  Describe  UcClellan'a  operatlona    Lee'i 

6!%  whnt  wpre  tbe  leadln);  \ 
«M.  When  did  CongreHB  me< 
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681.  Bnll  Enn. — Tbe  successes  in  West  Virginia  made  tho 
Northern  people  aoKious  for  an  attack  on  Richmond,  and  Scott 
gave  an  unwilling  consent.  The  overland  road  from  Washington 
to  Richmond  is  crossed,  about  35  miles  from  Washington,  by  a 
little  stream  called  Bull  Run.  Here  the  Confederate  army  was 
posted  at  Manassas  Junction,  nnder  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 
The  advancing  Union  army,  under  General  Irvin  McDowell, 
reached  Bull  Run  (July  21),  passed  tbe  stream  successfully,  and 
defeated  a  great  part  of  Beauregard's  army.  In  the  afternoon, 
before  the  battle  was  decided,  the  Confederate  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  brought  up  a  fresh  army  from  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
The  half-drilled  Union  army  became  panic-stricken,  and  fled  in 
wild  disorder  to  Washington.  The  enemy  was  in  no  condition  to 
pursue. 

The  forces  were  at  first  about  equal,  30,000  on  each  side.  Jobnston 
brouglit  in  about  10,000  freab  men  in  his  army.  The  Contederale  loss 
was  3.000:  tlie  Union  loss.  8.000. 

682.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac — On  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  General  McClellan  was  called  from  West  Virginia  to 
command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In  November,  Scott  was  com- 
pelled by  old  age  to  give  up  the  command  of  all  the  Union  armies 
to  McClellan,  who  set  to  work  to  drill  and  organize  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  numbered  150,000 
well-trained  soldiers.  No  general  advance  was  attempted,  but  the 
Confederate  line  was  gradually  pushed  back  from  near  Washington 
to  its  first  position  near  Bnll  Run.  The  Confederal*  armies  in 
Virginia  were  also  increased  and  drilled.  Both  armies  were  busily 
fortifying  iLeir  capitals,  so  that  Richmond  and  Washington  were 
Boon  surrounded  by  long  lines  of  forts,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 

68S.  Ball's  Blnff. — In  October  a  part  of  the  Union  forces, 
2,000  in  number,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Ball's  Bluff,  between 
Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry.  They  were  cut  off  by  a  heavier 
force  of  the  enemy  and  defeated. 

Senator  E.  D.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  who  had  become  a  general  In  the 
army,  was  among  tlie  killed. 
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684.  In  HiHSonrl,  General  Nathaniel  Ljon  was  at  first  in  coui- 
nand  of  the  Union  forces.  He  was  an  energetic  and  able  officer, 
and  eoon  controlled  all  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  State. 
In  the  southern  part,  the  Confederates  were  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  Arkansas  and  Texas ;  and,  when  Lyon  moved  forward 
to  attack  them,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield  {August  10).  In  Octo- 
ber, General  John  C,  Fremont,  who  had  organized  the  army  anew, 
moved  forward  again  toward  Springfield;  but,  before  a  battle  took 
place,  be  was  removed,  and  General  Henry  W.  Halleck  took  com- 
mand. Without  any  great  battle,  he  gradually  during  the  yeai 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Missouri. 

In  November.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (§8S8).  in  command  of 
some  Illinois  troops,  moved  down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo,  HI.,  to 
'   Belmont,  Mo.     Ue  destroyed  a  Confeilerate  camp,  but  was  llien  again  at- 
tacked and  compelled  to  relreat  to  bis  gnnlioatB. 

685.  On  the  Coast. — In  August,  1661,  a  naval  force,  with 
troops  on  board,  under  Commodore  Stringhara  and  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  captured  Hatteras  Inlet  and  its  fort.  From  this  point 
attacks  were  made  on  the  neighboring  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
In  November,  a  still  larger  expedition  from  Fortress  Monroe,  under 
Commodore  Dupont  and  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  captured  Port 
Boyal,  There  were  76  war-vessels  and  transports,  and  15,000 
soldiers.  The  war-vessels  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  forts,  and 
then  the  army  took  possession  of  them.  From  this  point  the 
neighboring  islands  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  cap- 
tured. In  September,  the  Union  fleet  took  possession  of  Ship 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  preparation  lor  an  ex- 
pedition the  next  year  against  New  Orleans. 

6S6.  Sammary. — During  the  year  there  had  been  serious  land- 
campaigns  in  but  two  States,  Vii^inia  and  Missouri.  The  two 
great  battles  of  the  year  were  Bull  Run  -nd  Wilson's  Creek,  in 
both  of  which  the  Union  forces  had  been  beaten.  In  the  smaller 
battles,  with  the  exception  of  McClellan's  successes  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Confederates  had  also  generally  been  successful.     The 

InHissoui-l.    or  the  battle  or  WU- 

capture  ol  HMteras  Inlet,    Of  Fort  Rof*!.    OF 

ass.  aire  tbe  BummarT  ot  the  Confedera'e  Huccessea  of  the  vear. 
ODe  reason  (or  themt  Whac  la  said  of  the  Unfon  aucceaseBl  Of  nii 
pominerce.  and  WBBlllitu  the  North  and  Weatr   In  tlie  Oontederacyr 
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people  of  the  North  aod  West  had  beea  so  long  at  peace  that  it 
took  them  some  time  to  learn  how  to  make  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Union  forces  had  saved  three  great  States,  Maryland, 
Kcntncky,  and  Missouri,  part  of  another,  West  Vii^iiiia,  and  the 
national  capital,  Washington.  They  had  formed  a  vast  army  and 
navy  out  of  nothing,  and  had  walled  in  the  whole  Confederacy 
with  besieging  lines.  They  had  secured,  in  Hatteras  Inlet,  Port 
Royal,  and  Ship  Island,  good  harbors  for  their  blockading  fleets, 
and  points  of  attack  on  the  neighboring  territory.  Above  all,  the 
manufactories  of  the  North  and  West  were  in  active  operation, 
eommerce  with  foreign  countries  was  free,  wealth  was  increasing, 
and  preparations  for  the  next  year's  campaigns  were  encouraging. 
The  Confederacy  bad  no  commerce,  few  manufactories,  and  could 
only  depend  on  the  fighting  power  of  its  men  and  the  strength  of 
its  territory. 

681.  Foreign  Affairs. — In  November,  a  United  States  war-ves- 
sel, the  San  Jacinlo,  Captain  Wilkes,  stopped  an  English  mail- 
steamer,  the  Trmt,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  took  out  of  her  two 
passengers,  Mason  and  Slideli.  They  were  Confederate  commis- 
sioners to  Europe,  who  had  run  the  blockade  to  Havana,  and  there 
took  passage  to  England.  This  right  to  stop  and  search  neutral 
vessels  on  the  ocean  had  always  been  clmmed  by  England  as  a  war 
right,  and  had  led  to  the  war  of  1812  (§342).  The  United  States, 
as  in  1812,  denied  any  such  right,  and  gave  up  the  commissioners 
to  Great  Britain.  But,  for  the  moment,  tliore  seemed  to  be  a  prob- 
ability of  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  for  the  British  Government  sent 
troops  and  war-vessels  to  Canada,  and  used  nnnecesaarily  harsh 
language  in  demanding  the  commissioners.  Thus,  though  the 
American  Government  maintained  its  own  principles  in  giving  up 
the  commissioners,  the  American  people  had  for  some  tJme  a  sore 
and  angry  feeling  that  Great  Britain  had  not  behaved  well  in  the 
matter. 

Sdpflbubntaby  Questions. 

Lwatloni.— Locate  Cbarleslon.  8.  C:  Wnsbinfrlon,  D.  C;  Balti- 
more. Mil, ;  Havre  de  Oraee,  Md.  (%  388);  the  eleven  Confederate  Btatesj 
Bicbmoiid,  Va. :  Fortreas  Monroe,  Va. ;  West  Virginia:  Manassas 
Junction,   Va.  {§676);   the   Slieuandoah   River.  Va.    {§876):   Harper's 

881.  OlvB^accnuntDtthoTV^tftffiiir.    Whut  la  Bald  of  this  right  of  sesrohf 
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Ferry,  W,  V. ;  SpriaRfield,  Mo. ;  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  0. ;  Port  Rojal, 
S.  0.;  the  Savannali  PUver. 

Review.— Give  tlie  yeara  in  which  Lincoln'a  admiDiatralion  began 
and  ended.  Name  Ibe  Vice-President.  Name  the  seven  Stales  wmch 
first  seceded  |§  859),  The  four  States  which  afterward  joined  them. 
What  was  the  first  battle  of  the  war?  The  first  bloodshed  of  the  warT 
The  two  most  important  battles  of  1861?  Who  was  the  first  commander 
of  all  the  Union  forcest  Who  succeeded  him  in  HovemberJ  What 
minta  on  the  coast  were  captured  in  1861? 


In  the   Wett. 

eiS.  myMw  8.  Qrant  was  bom  in  Ohio  ia  1833,  and  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1843.  He  became 
a  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  but 
Boon  afterward  resigned  and  en- 
tered business.  In  1861,  he  was 
given  command  of  an  Illinois 
regiment,  and  fought  his  way  un 
to  the  rank  of  licutenant-geuertd 
commanding  the  United  States 
armies  iu  1864.  His  subeequent 
career  is  a  part  of  this  history. 
He  served  two  terras  as  President, 
1869-77  (§854).  and  died  July  23. 
1685,  at  Mount  HcQregor,  N.Y.  j 

689.  In  the  West  the  se-^ 
vere  fighting  of  the  year  began  " 
in  Kentucky  and  Tenneaaee. 
The  Confederates  held  a  line  ! 
running  through  Southern  | 
Kentucky,  from  Columbus  to 

Mill  Spring,  through  Bowling  0"«^  ^  ^'^-  "'""■^  '«* 
Green ;  and  in  Tennessee,  near  the  northern  boundary-line,  they 
had  built  two  strong  forts.  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort 
Donelson,  12  mites  distant,  on  the  Cumberland.  The  whole  line 
was  commanded  by  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Against 
him  were  two  Union  armies.  The  larger,  under  General  Don 
Carlos  Buell,  was  in  central  Kentucky,  arranged  into  a  number 
of  divisions  and  considerably  scattered.  The  smaller,  under  Grant, 
was  at  Cairo. 


•.    WbnCwoB  the  potion  oC  Che  UaJoaforceB 
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All  Ibe  forces  under  Buell  numbered  over  100,000;  those  under 
Grant,  about  15.000. 

690>  Hill  Spring  was  attacked  in  January  by  a  divis'on  of 
Buell's  forces,  under  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  The 
Confederates  were  beaten  and 
driven  into  Tennessee,  and 
their  commander.  General 
Zollicoffer,  was  killed, 

6»1.  Fort  Heiiry_Froni 
Cairo  Grant  moved  up  the 
Tennessee  River  toward  Fort 
Henry.  Before  he  could  reach 
it,  it  had  been  captured  by 
ihe  fleet  of  gunboats,  under 
Commodore  Andrew  H. 
\  Foote,  which  had  accom- 
panied    the     army    np     the 

892.  Fort  Donelson. — A  large  part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Henry  had  escaped  by  land  to  Fort  Donelson.  Grant's  army  fol- 
lowed them,  besieged  Fort  Donelson,  and  captured  it  (February  16) 
after  very  bard  fighting. 

The  prisoners  numbered  about  14,000. 

693.  Ibe  £ffeet  of  these  victories  was  to  break  up  the  whole 
Confederate  line  and  push  it  far  back  into  Tennessee,  Columbus 
and  other  points  in  Kentucky  were  evacuated,  for  fear  their  garri- 
sons should  be  cut  off  by  the  advancing  Union  armies.  Nashville, 
the  capital  of  Tennessee,  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops;  and,  aa 
all  the  State  authorities  had  left  it,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
Andrew  Johnson  (§  826)  military  governor  of  Tennessee.  Grant's 
army  was  increased  to  40,000  men,  and  sent  on  steamboats  up  the 
Tennessee  River.  It  encamped  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  Tennes- 

eso.  Give  an  avcouat  at  tbe  battle  or  Mill  Sprltie. 
eai.  How  WBB  Fort  Henry  caplured? 
692.  How  was  Fore  Dnnnlsonuaptui-ed? 

093.  Wbat  wSB  tbe  elTecI  of  Cliese  victories!  Wbat  vest  done  in  TeDnesseeT 
'What  (orward  movuiueut  wsv  made  b;  Qraiit'iarinf !   Wberedid  it  euc^fupF 
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see ;  and  Buell's  army  was  hurried  forward,  down  tlie  eastero  wdo 
of  the  rivet,  to  join  it. 

691.  Ftttobnrgli  L>ndln;,  or  Shlloh.— Before  Buell  could 
reach  Grant,  Johnston  had  gathered  all  Lis  forces  to  strike  the  camp 
at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  His  attack  was  made  early  in  the  morn- 
ing (April  6),  and  was  at  firat  successful.  Tlie  Union  forces  had 
no  suspicion  that  an  enemy  was  near  them  when  the  Confederate 
line  burst  on  them  from  the  woods  and  drove  them  down  to  the 
river-bank.     Hero  the  gunboats  drove  the  enemy  back  by  a  heavy 
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firo  of  shells,  and  gave  the  Union  forces  time  to  rally.  During  the 
afternoon  and  night,  about  20,000  of  Buell's  fresh  troops  reached 
Grant;  Johnston  had  been  killed  during  the  battle;  and  the  next 
morning  the  Union  forces  advanced  and  drove  the  Confederates 
off  the  field.  This  was  the  first  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war.  It 
is  often  called  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  from  the  name  of  the  little 
church  around  which  the  heaviest  fighting  took  place. 

The  Union  forces  enpiged  were  57.000,  and  their  loss  18,000.  The 
Confederate  forces  were  40,000,  and  thtir  loss  11,000. 


Id  Oaya  baWla    What  is  w 


rial's  battle  at  Pittsburgh  LaudliiE.    Of  tbe 
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89S.  Corinth,  in  Mi»sigslppt,  was  novr  an  important  point  to  be 
secured  by  the  Union  forces,  because  of  the  number  of  railroads 
which  centred  there.  The  Confederates  bad  fortified  It  strongly, 
and  it  was  expected  tliat  Beauregard,  who  had  succeeded  Johnston, 
would  defend  it.  General  Halleck  was  now  in  command  of  the 
Union  forces,  and  he  slowly  forced  his  way  so  near  to  Corinth  that 
Beauregard  evacuated  it  {May  30),  and  retired  southward.  Here 
the  Union  advance  stopped  for  a  time.  It  had  opened  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and  the  Union  line  now  ran  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee, 

696.  Brad's  Bald. — General  Braxton  Br^^  now  toot  Beaure- 
gard's place.  In  Aug\ist  he  quietly  moved  the  lai^r  part  of  his 
army  eastward  until  he  had  passed  the  Union  line,  and  then  struck 
north  for  Kentucky,  Bucll,  who  was  also  moving  eastward  toward 
Chattanooga,  hastened  northward  with  a  weaker  army,  and  reached 
Louisville  ahead  of  Br^g.  For  over  a  month  the  Confederates 
remmned  in  Kentucky,  plundering  the  people.  Then  they  turned 
back  to  the  southward,  finding  the  Kentucky  people  loyal  to  the 
ITnion.  Both  armies  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  Buell  pur- 
sued. He  overtook  Bragg  at  Perryville,  and  an  indecisive  battle 
was  fought.  The  Confederates  succeeded  in  catrying  off  their 
long  trains  of  plunder  to  Chattanooga,  while  the  Union  army  took 
post  at  Nashville. 

897.  Mnr&eesboro. — After  leaving  its  booty  at  Chattanooga, 
the  Confederate  army  moved  northwest  about  half  the  distance  to 
Nashville,  and  erected  fortifications  at  Murfreesboro.  General 
William  S,  Rosecrans  had  taken  Buell's  place  in  command  at 
Nashville,  In  December,  he  set  out,  with  about  40,000  men,  to 
attack  Murfreesboro.  Before  he  had  quite  reached  it,  Bra^  sud- 
denly attacked  him,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  men,  and  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  followed,  lasting  three  days.  It 
is  often  called  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  from  a  shallow  stream 
which  flowed  between  the  armies.  The  Confederates  bad  the  ad- 
rantage  in  the  first  day's  fighting  (December  31),  but  lost  Jt  in  the 

496.  What  was  the  ImporUnce  ot  CorlnthT  Bow  waa  It  captured?  What  had 
the  Dnion  advance  done! 

see.  What  mOTemi'Dt  did  Brace:  make?  What  did  he  do  In  Keatuckyl  (iive 
U1  accnunt  at  the  battle  of  Perryville.    What  was  lis  reoultT 

097.  What  nax  now  ihe  poaitton  nf  the  two  armleBf  OIre  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Miufreesboro  or  8tane  Biver.    What  was  Its  result) 
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next  two  days.  In  the  end  they  slowly  left  the  field  sad  retired 
for  a  few  miles,  while  the  Union  troops  were  unable  to  pursue. 
Both  armies  then  went  into  winter  quarters,  each  watching  the 
other. 

Tlie  Union  loss  was  about  14,000;  the  Confederate  loss,  about  11,000. 

698.  At  Corintli,  Grant  was  only  able  to  hold  the  ground  al- 
ready gained,  for  many  of  his  men  had  been  drawn  off  to  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  In  September,  he  repulsed  two  assaults  on  his  po- 
sition by  the  Confederate  troops  left  behind  by  Bragg,  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  undertook  to  advance  toward  Vicksburgh, 
but  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  until  the  following  year 

(§'i>s)- 

69d.  Aeross  the  Hiaslsslppi  there  was  little  severe  fighting  this 
year.  In  March,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  near  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Confederates  were  de- 
feated. For  a  time  there  were  then  hardly  any  Confederate  armies 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  guerrilla 
fighting,  that  is,  attacks  upon  small  parties  of  Union  troops  by 
armed  men  who  were  not  regular  soldiers  or  under  any  military 
control. 


700.  The  Wesl«rii  (innboats  bad  done  a  great  deal  of  the 

year's  fighting.     They  were  of  a  different  appearance  from  ocean- 
OSS.  Whntvaa  Grant  dolne  at  Corinth*    What  attacks  were  made  on  bimt 

Wbat  ndvADce  did  he  undertake? 

SB9.  WbatliBofd  o[  the  battle  of  Pea  Rldre!    Wbat  was  its  result!    W bat  is 

mSS  ot  Kuerrilla  flgbtlng! 

700.  What  is  said  of  western  (ninboal 

vmleaf    What  Is  gold  ot  thair  operatiooa  oi 

Island  Kumb«r  Teat 
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gunboats,  manj  of  them  having  keen  made  hj  covering  the  Bidea 
of  river-steamboats  with  iron  plates  or  r^ls.     Sometimes  a  beak  or 
ram  was  added  at  the  bow.     While  tlie  Union  armies  were  forcing 
their  way  across  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  gunboat  fleet  gave 
them  great  assistance  by  controlling  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  capturing  confederate  batteries,  and  even  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  battles.      At  Pittsbui^h  Landing,  the  gunboati 
threw  shells  over  the  Union  army  into  the  Confederate  ranks,  and 
thus  checked  the  advance.     Before  Bragg'a  raid  took  place,  the 
gnnhoata      had 
fought  two   suc- 
cessful      battles 
with  the  Confed- 
erate gunboats  on 
the      Mississippi 
River,    and    bad 
cleared  that  river 
of  the  enemy  as 
far      south      as 
OoiwMBRATE  RiM.  Vicksburgh.  The 

strongest  resistance  made  by  the  Confederates  was  at  Island  Num- 
ber Ten,  near  New  Madrid,  They  fortified  it,  and  defended  it  for 
nearly  a  month  ;  but  in  the  end  the  garrison  surrendered. 

BUPPLBUBNTARY  QCBBTIOMB. 

tMatloni. — Loc^ite  Oniiimbus,  Ky.:  Bowling  Green.  Ky.;  Cairo, 
111.:  the  Tennfs^iee  River;  tUe  Cumberland  River;  Nashville.  Tenn.; 
Corinth.  Mist.;  Mempliis,  Tenn.;  Chattanooga.  Tenii. i  Louisville, Ky  ; 
Perryville.  Ky. ;  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.:  Vicksbiirgli,  Miss.;  New  Mad- 
rid, Mo.;  Pea  Ridire.  Ark.  (general  map). 

Bbview.— What  were  the  two  great  bnlllesof  1883  in  the  West  I 
Wliat  two  strong  forts  were  captured?  Wliul  importnut  railroM  cen- 
tre? Wliat  fonlfled  island?  What  Stale  had  been  gained  by  th»  Caiaa 
advance? 
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On  the  Coast. 

701.  Ironclad  Tesaels  had  as  yet  hardly  been  nsed  on  the 
ocean.  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  built  such  vessels 
as  experiments,  but  they  had 
never  been  tried  in  war.  At 
Norfolk  the  Confederates  had 
been  turning  the  frigate  Merri- 
mac,  which  they  had  captured 
in  the  navy  yard  there  in  1861, 
into  an  ironclad  ram.  Tlicy 
called  her  the  Virginia,  but 
she  was  better  known  by  her 
original  name,  the  Merrimac. 
At  New  Ycrk,  Captain  John 
Ericsson  (§454)  had  al?o  been 

building    an    ironclad    vessel,  EaicBaoji. 

which  he  called  the  Monitor, 

70S.  The  Serrlmw:  was  finished  early  in  the  year.  She 
sailed  out  (Mcirch  8)  from  Norfolk  into  Hampton  Roads,  where 
there  was  a  fleet  of  five  of  the  finest  vessels  then  in  the  United 
States  navy,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  battle  was 
soon  over,  for  the  Federal  fleet  could  do  nothing  with  the  Merri- 
mac. They  poured  on  her  a  storm  of  heavy  shot,  but  these 
bounded  from  her  iron  roof  like  India-rubber  balls.  She  rammed 
and  sunk  the  Cumberland,  chased  the  others  into  shallow  water, 
and  there  fired  at  them  at  her  pleasure.  Before  she  could  finish 
the  work,  it  became  dark.  When  she  went  back  to  Norfolk  for 
the  night,  there  was  apparently  nothing  to  stoo  her  from  saL'ing 
to  Washington  the  next  morning  or  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
blockade  and  the  great  Eastern  cities  were  at  the  mercy  of  tho 
monster,  and  the  telegraph  carried  the  alarming  news  everywhere. 

70S.  The  Monitor  unexpectedly  arnvcd  in  Hampton  Roads 
two  hours  after  the  Merrimac  went  back  to  Norfolk,  and  while  the 

701.  What  i»  Mid  nrui«  use  or  iranclBd  vessels  in  worf  OCibebmldtog  orihe 
Jtfem'mocf    Ofihe  hu1lrtln)r  otlhe  Monflorf 

709.  GiTe  an  acenuot  ol  tbr-  damitee  dono  by  the  Mfrritnac  jn  Hampton  Hoads. 
Whv  rtjd  Khe  not  flnloh  hpr  work!    What  resulW  seemwi  likely  to  followf 

lOi.  What  TWfflsl  m)e»p«etedlr  arrived  in  Hampton  Road"?  Give  an  account 
Dl  ttie  battle  beCweea  the  Monilor  anti  the  Mtrrimac.    How  did  It  reiulcr 
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alarm  was  at  its  bighest  No  one  expected  much  from  her,  for  she 
looked  far  Binaller  and  weaker  than  the  Menimae.  When  the 
Merrhnac  sailed  oat  into  Hampton  Roads  the  next  morning,  to 
finish  her  work,  the  little  Monitor  moved  out  between  her  and  the 
wooden  frigates,  and  a  desperate  combat  followed.  After  four 
kaors  of  firing  and  ramming,  neither  vessel  was  seriously  injured; 


Thb  MoNrntB  and  the  Mkhsuuo. 

bnt  the  Mtrrimac  could  do  nothing  with  her  antagonist  Finally, 
she  gave  np  the  light  and  steamed  back  to  Norfolk,  from  which, 
she  never  again  came  ont  (§  715).  The  telegraph  carried  the  joy- 
ful news  everywhere  that  "  the  Monitor  had  whipped  the  Merrimac" 
and  the  danger  was  over, 

704.  Chan^B  in  the  Navy. — The  events  of  these  two  days 
proved  that  the  day  of  wooden  war-vessels  was  past  The  Federal 
Government  soon  had  a  great  number  of  monitors  afloat,  fiofficient 
to  defend  the  whole  coast.  The  Confederates  also  began  to  build 
ironclads,  in  order  to  break  the  blockade.  Other  nations  at  once 
began  to  give  up  wooden  aliipa  and  form  ironclad  navies,  so  that  this 
fight  m  Hampton  Roads  has  since  changed  the  navies  of  theworld. 

JOB.  On  the  Coast  there  were  further  conquests.  In  February, 
a  great  naval  expedition,  under  Commodore  Goldsborough  and 
General  Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  captured  Roanoke  Island,  the  scene 

e.'    What  did  the  Federal  Qoveninient  do* 
a  North  CaroliDs!    la  Florida!    In  Oeorgta? 


was  the  eflecC  ot  Ihesa  ca 
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of  Raleigb'e  colonies  (§  23).  Soon  afterward,  St.  Augustine  and 
Beveral  other  places  in  Florida  were  captured  by  troops  from  Port 
Royal ;  and  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mov-th  of  the  Savannah  River,  was 
besieged  and  captured.  These  captures  made  the  work  of  the 
blockading  vessels  much  easier,  for  most  of  the  good  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces. 
Cbarleaton  and  Wilmington  were  almost  the  onl  j  good  harbors  left 
for  blockade-runners. 

70*.  New  Orleans  was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Con 
federates,  for  while  they  held  it  they  controlled  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. Thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  two  strong 
forts,  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river^ 
each  mounted  witb  heavy  guns.  Across  the  river  between  them 
six  heavy  cb^ns  were  stretched,  supported  by  a  great  raft  of 
cypress  logs,  so  that  the  river  was  completely  closed.  Behind  the 
raft  there  were  thirteen  gunboats,  an  ironclad  floating  battery,  a 
ram,  and  fire-rafts  to  bum  an  enemy's  vessels.  Between  the  forts 
and  New  Orleans  there  were  many  batteries  along  the  river-banks, 
and  in  the  city  there  was  an  army  of  about  10,000  men. 

707.  A  NaTol  Expedition  against  New  Orleans,  under  Commo- 
dore David  G.  Farragut  and 
General  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads 
in  February  for  Ship  Island 
(§  685).  Here  the  troops, 
15,000  in  number,  landed, 
until  the  navy  could  open  tbe 
passage  up  the  river,  Farra- 
gut bombarded  the  forts  for 
a  week,  and  then  determined 
to  force  hia  way  up  the  river. 
Some  of  his  gunboats  ran  up 
to  the  forts  on  a  dark  night, 
cut  the  raft  and  chains,  and 
opened  a  way  for  the  vessels. 
The     frigates,    which    were  David  o  f.rkaodt. 

TOS.  Wby  was  New  Orli'ann  ImpnrCAnt  to  the  Confi^era.l«st    Wbat  were  iM 
''Bbriiarrr   What  dla  Famgul 
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wooden,  were  carefully  protected  with  sand-baga  inside,  and  chains 
outside;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  23  the  fleet 
moved  up  the  river. 

708.  The  Fleet,  numbering  thirteen  vessels,  passed  the  forta 
after  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of  the  war.  Great  bonfires 
were  blazing  on  the  banks,  but  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  little 
could  be  seen.  Each  vessel  fought  for  itself,  firing  at  the  forts,  the 
gunboats,  and  the  ironclads  as  they  came  near  her;  and  none  of 
them  knew  very  much  about  the  result  until  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  and  they  found  themselves  above  the  forta.  The  Confede- 
rate fieet  had  been  destroyed  in  the  battle. 

709.  New  Orleans  surrendered  to  the  fleet  (April  25),  and  the 
forts  surrendered  soon  after.  General  Butler  then  took  command 
at  New  Orleans,  and  the  fleet  sailed  on  up  the  Mississippi  until  it 
met  the  western  gunboat  fleet  from  Memphis  (§  700).  During  the 
summer  the  western  gunboats  attacked  and  destroyed,  near  Baton 
Kouge,  a  powerful  Confederate  ironclad  ram,  the  Arkansas.  She 
had  been  built  in  the  Yazoo  River,  and  had  passed  out  into  the 
Mississippi  to  offer  battle  to  the  fleet. 

710.  The  Mississippi  River  was  now  open  through  nearly  all 
its  course.  The  Confederates  still  had  strong  forts  at  Vicksburgh 
and  Port  Hudson;  but  they  were  placed  on  bluflls  high  above  the 
river,  so  that  the  gunboats  could  not  capture  them,  though  they 
could  run  past  them  by  night.  There  was  no  army  at  hand  to  give 
assistance;  and  the  capture  of  these  two  places  was  left  until  the 
next  year  (§  735).  In  the  mean  time,  Farragut  left  the  Mississippi, 
to  take  command  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SUPFLBMBNTABY  QoBSTIOHB. 

LooatloDB. — Tjocate  Norfolk  Va. ;  Fortress  Mnnme,  Va.;  Roanoke 
Maud,  N.  C. ;  St.  Augustine,  F)n. ;  Port  Unyal  8.  0. :  the  Savannah 
River:  Charleston,  8,  C:  Wilmington,  N.  C:  New  Orlnnns.  T,ft.: 
Ttftton  Rouge,  La.;  the  Tazoo  River,  Miss.;  Vicksburgh,  Misa;  Pott 
Hudson,  La. 

Review.— What  Ereat  naval  hntlle  was  fought  in  188S?  What 
great  city  wbh  captured  by  the  naval  forces?  Wbnt  irrpat  river  war 
nearly  oppTif:!?  Wliat  two  Confederate  forts  on  the  Missiasippi  were 
not  yet  taken? 

70R.  ri>"«Tnje  thp  paw 

Mitt  mid  of  1 
Of  Fnrragut'a  movementsl 
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711.  Sobert  S.  Lm,  of  Tirgicla, 


BoBiRT  E.  Lib, 
YirgiDla.  was  bom  Id  1824.  and  gi 
He  became  a  major  in  ihe  Meiican  ' 
professor  of  matheiniitics  in  <be 
virijinift  Military  Institute.  He 
wns  not  considered  an  able  man 
in  isei,  but  was  au  ardenl  seces- 
sionist, and  obtained  a  colonel's 
commission.  Al  Bull  Run.  be  held 
bis  position  BO  obstinately  tbat  tlie 
men  Rive  him  the  name  of  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson.  In  this  year's 
campaign,  he  came  \a  the  front  as 
Lee's  ablest  suborilinaie,  to  whom 
much  of  Lee's  success  was  due. 
lie  wi\8  killed  by  mlslake  by  his 
own  men  in  1863  (^73e|.  He  was 
a  man  of  simple  cliuracler,  so 
iuteuaely  religious  as  to  bu  con- 
sidered a  fiiualic.  He  was  also  a 
consummate  soldier. 

712.  In  Tii^lKia  this  was 
B.  battle-year.  There  was  almost 
constant  fighting,  and  four  dis- 
tinct campaigns :  (1)  McCJclJan's 


was  born  Id  1807.  and  gradueted 
from  West  Point  in  1629.  He  be- 
came colonel  and  chief  engineer 
in  the  Mexicnn  war,  and  Super- 
intendent of  West  Point  in  1852.  - 
He  commanded  Ihe  force  which 
captured  John  Brown  in  18S9 
(§650).  When  Vireinia  seceded 
in  1861,  he  "  followed  his  Stale," 
though  be  was  not  a  ihorouph  se- 
cessionist and  bad  been  offered 
the  command  of  the  United  Blates 
forces  in  Virginia.  He  was  tiadiy 
beaten  in  West  Vliginia  by  Rose- 
crans(g6T8).  but  this  year's  cam- 
paign made  him  the  leading  Con- 
federate general.  He  retained  the 
respect  of  his  opponents  through- 
out the  war,  becnme  Preeideol  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1886,  and 
died  in  1870. 

Tliomu  Jonathan  Jaokiou,  of 
iduated  from  Wtst  Point  in  ia4C. 
ar,  and  resigned  in  186S  lo  become 
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campaign  in  front  of  Washington ;  (3)  the  Confederate  invasion 
of  the  Nortli ;  and  (4)  Barnside's  Fredericksburgh  camprngn, 

718.  The  Armj  of  the  Potomac  had  been  increased  to  nearly 
200,000  men,  well  drilled  and  armed,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
The  authorities  at 
Washington  were  very 
anxious  that  McCIel- 
lan  should  move  the 
army  directly  south- 
west toward  Rich- 
mond, so  as  to  keep  it 
always  between  the 
enemy  and  Washing- 
ton. But  the  country 
on  this  route  was  very 
rough,  was  crossed  by 
many  rivers,  and  had 
been  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Confederates, 
BO  that  McClellan  pre- 
ferred to  carry  his 
army  by  water  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  then 
move  it  up  the  penin- 
sula between  the  York 
and  James  rivers  to 
Richmond.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  was  that  it  opened  the  way  to  the  Confederates  for 
a  sudden  rush  on  Washington,  a  more  valuable  prize  than  Rich- 
mond. It  was  finally  decided  to  follow  McClellan's  plan,  but  to 
keep  a  part  of  his  army,  under  McDowell,  in  front  of  Washington, 
at  Fredericksburgh,  and  an  army,  under  General  N.  P.  Banks,  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley. 

This  need  of  prnicciiiig  Wasliing'on  interfered  with  the  plans  of  all 
the  Union  generals  duriug  llie  war.  In  (he  same  way.  llie  Oonfeilerate 
generals  had  to  think  flrst  of  protecting  Riclimond.  Lee  once  said  that 
Le  bad  "got  a  crick  in  liis  neck,  from  always  having  to  look  back  over 
his  shouWer  at  Richmond." 
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711.  The  Confederate  Army  was  at  Manassas  Junction  (§681). 
It  was  commanded  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  As  fast  as 
McCIellan's  array  was  moved  to  FortresB  Monroe,  Johnston's  army 
was  moved  to  the  Peainsuia,  so  as  to  hold  position  between 
McClelJan  and  Richmond. 

Julmsloti  wiiB  wounded  in  one  of  the  earlj  battles,  and  Lee  took 
liis  pliLce.  JacksoD,  commonly  called  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  was  Lee's 
ablest  aseiatant  (g  711). 

715.  lorktowB,  on  the  Peninsula,  the  scene  of  Washington's 
capture  of  Cornwallis  (g  262),  was  the  first  fortified  place  on  the 
road  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond.  Early  in  April,  it  was 
attacked  by  McCIellan's  army,  and  after  a  siege  of  a  month  the 
Confederates  evacuated  it  and  retired  toward  Richmond.  At  Wil- 
liamsburgh  they  were  overtaken  by  tiie  Union  forces,  and  an  in- 
decisive battle  took  place.  The  Confederates  were  now  inside  of 
the  lines  of  intrenchraenta  close  around  Richmond.  Tiie  Union 
forces  were  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  little  stream  called  the 
Chickahominy,  which  passes  Ricbmond  on  the  north  and  empties 
into  the  James.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  thus  to  divide  an  army. 
McClellaD  risked  it  because  he  wished  to  push  his  line  far  enough 
north  to  join  McDowell  at  Frederlcksbui^h,  and  get  the  assistance 
of  his  army  without  uncovering  Washington  {§  713).  The  Union 
gunboats  controlled  the  James  River  to  within  eight  miles  of 
lUchmond;  and  the  Confederates  had  destroyed  the  Merrimac, 
because  she  drew  too  much  water  to  make  her  escape  from  Nor- 
folk to  Richmond. 

716.  SeTen  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks. — Late  in  May  there  were 
heavy  rains.  The  Chickahominy  rose  rapidly  and  carried  away 
the  bridges;  the  whole  country  on  its  banks  became  a  great' 
swamp ;  and  McCIellan's  army  was  badly  divided.  Johnston's 
army  at  once  attacked  the  weaker  division,  on  the  Richmond  ado 
of  the  Chickahominy,  at  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (see  map, 
§  718).  After  two  days'  heavy  fighting,  Johnston  was  badly 
wounded,  and  his  army  retired  again  toward  Richmond.    Lee  took 

714.  WbaA  was  the  position  ot  the  Cotifederala  armjt    Who  vers  Ha  com- 

715.  GiTB  an  account  of  thp  cftptm*  of  Y"rkIown.  Of  the  battle  of  WllHama- 
bnrsh.  What  wan  nnw  the  pnattton  of  the  Confeilprale  forcasf  0(  the  UnlOQ 
toretst  Why  did  NcClellaii  take  sui-h  a  risk*  What  had  the  Uiiioa  gunboats  douet 
What  had  become  of  ihe  Jfnx/Bioe/ 

71ft.  What  was  the  eB<^\,  of  the  rT^-<  In  Mayf  QItc  an  account  of  the  batUe  Ol 
Fair  Oata.    What  did  UcClellau  do  lOaai 
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liU  place.  McClellan  spent  several  weeks  in  rebuilding  the  bridges ; 
but,  while  he  was  doing  so,  Lee  and  Jackson  were  operating  else- 
where with  great  success. 

717.  The  Balds  of  Jackson  and  Stnart. — Johnston  had  al- 
ready sent  Jackson  north  to  the  Shenandoah,  where  Banks  waa  in 
command  of  the  Union  forces  (§713).  Jackson  beat  Banks  with 
a  rusk,  and  chased  him  to  the  Potomac.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  road  to  Washington  was  open  to  him;  and  the  authorities 
there  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  called  McDowell  back  from 
Frcdericksburgh  to  defend  the  city.  This  was  just  what  the  Con- 
federates wanted.  Thoy  had  balked  McClellan's  plan  (|  715).  In 
the  middle  of  June,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  an  active  cavalry 
officer,  was  sent  on  another  raid.  Stuart's  force  rode  completely 
around  McClellan's  array,  burning  provisioDS  and  cars,  and  tearing 
up  railroads,  so  as  to  interfere  very  much  with  McClellan's  opera- 
tions. 

718.  SeTon  Days'  Battles. — Lee  now  had  to  deal  only  with 
McClellan,  for  he  had  got  his 
other  enemies  out  of  the 
way.  He  hurried  Jackson 
back  to ,  Richmond,  and 
crossed  the  Chickahominy 
to  meet  him.  He  thus  had 
about  90,000  men,  nearly 
as  many  as  McClellan ;  but 
hia  troops  were  united, 
while  McClellan's  were  still 
divided  by  the  river.  The 
terrible  series  of  battles 
known  as  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  began  {June  28)  at 
Mechanicaville,  a  little  place 
just  north  of  Richmond. 
where  Lee  attacked  that 
part   of    McClellan's    army 

tid.    What  were  Its  reaulCBf    Olie  an  ao- 

by  Lee*  Bow  many  meo  had  hef  How 
wu  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
were  the  principal  batttm  <tf  the  retreati 
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north  of  theChickahominy,  and  was  repulsed.  Th<i  next  day  he  won 
a  Tick>ry  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  cut  oS  McClellan  from  his  auppHes 
OD  the  York  River.  Then  McClellan  hegan  a  retreat  to  the  James 
Eiver  on  the  south,  in  order  to  reunite  hia  forces.  Lee  followed, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  there  was  desperate  fighting  every 
day,  the  principal  battles  being  those  of  Savage's  Station  (June  29), 
Glendalo,  or  Frazier's  Farm  {June  30),  and  Malvern  HiU  {July  1). 
The  last-named  battle  ended  the  series,  for  Lee  was  repulsed,  and 
McClellan  had  reached  the  Jamea  Eiver.  This  ended  McClellan'a 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  his  army  was  soon  needed  for  the  defence 
of  Washington. 

Tbe  lossea  were  about  the  same  for  both  nrmies,  15.000  men  each. 

719.  Pope's  Campaign. — The  Union  forces  between  Fredricka- 
burgh  and  Washington,  40,000  in  number,  were  now  put  under 
command  of  Generd  John  Pope.  Lee  kept  enough  men  to  hold 
Richmond,  and  sent  the  rest,  nnder  Jaekson,  north  to  attack  Pope. 
Jackson  completely  defeated  Pope  in  the  battle  of  Second  Bull 
Rua  {August  29),  on  the  old  Bull  Run  battle-field  (§681),  and 
drove  his  army  in  confusion  through  Ghantilly  and  Fairfax  Court- 
house back  to  Washington.  The  authorities  there  hastily  ordered 
McClellan  to  bring  his  army  back  by  water ;  and,  as  fast  as  this 
was  done,  the  rest  of  Lee's  army  was  moved  north  to  join  Jackson. 
Thus,  early  in  September,  the  two  armies  were  again  about  where 
they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year. 

720.  Lee's  Invasion  of  the  North. — While  McClellan's  army 
was  still  at  Washington,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  took  possession 
of  Frederick  City,  and  apparently  intended  to  move  right  on  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  McClellan,  who  now  commanded  all  the 
forces  around  Washington,  marched  through  Maryland  and  covered 
Baltimore,  bo  that  Lee  was  compelled  to  turn  to  the  northwest, 
through  the  mountains.  While  he  held  the  mountaiu -passes,  Jack- 
son had  stopped  long  enough  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a 
garrison  of  1^,000  men,  and  a  large  amount  of  supplies. 

721.  Antletam. — McClellan    overtook    the  Confederates,  nnd 


711.  Hoowsstliebattleol  Aiiiieiam  brouiciiton?    Wbat  wviltsresultF    What 
dwnge  ot  comqwid  w^  ipftde  in  Uie  UalOD  onof ,  and  nbf  t 
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fought  the  indecisive  battio  of  South  Mountain  (Sep.  14). 
Lee  was  compelled  to  give  up  hia  invasion  of  the  north,  and 
turn  ami  fiijlit.  He  took  position  along  Antiotam  Creek,  near 
Sharpsburgh,  and  here  waa  fought  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  or 
Sbarpsburgh  (September  17).  It  waa  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  re- 
sult was  against  the  Confederates,  for  tliey  had  to  give  up  the  in- 
vasion of  the  North  and  recross  the  Potomac  into  Virginia, 
McClellan  followed  tliem  slowly,  and  by  November  the  armies  were 
back  again  not  far  from  the  positions  they  had  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  McClellan  was  blamed  for  bij  slowness,  and  the 
command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  General 
Ambrose  £.  Burnside. 

Tlie  ConTederale  forces  at  Antietam  numbered  40.000;  (lie  Union 
forces  55,000,  tlioiigli  there  were  utmut  35.000  otiiers  wli»  look  no  part 
in  tlie  bailie.  Each  side  lost  about  the  same  number,  1S,500.  McClellau 
beld  DO  further  command  during  llie  war. 

722.  BnmHlde's  Campaign. — Burnside  marched  bis  army, 
which  now  numbered  125,000 
men,  to  Fredoiicksburgh,  in- 
tending to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock tliorc,  and  move 
straight  for  Richmond.  Lee 
and  Jackson  reached  their  side 
of  the  Rappahannock  first,  and 
fortified  the  hills  behind  Freder- 
icksburgh.  Nevertheless,  Burn- 
side crossed  the  river  and  at- 
tempted  to  storm  the  hills 
I  (December  ly).  He  was  de- 
;■  fcatcd,  with  heavy  loss,  and 
wss  diiven  back  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
The  command  of  the  army 
AHBauBu  E.  BuaMsiBB.  ^^g  ]h^n  taken  froin  hira,  and 

given  to  General  Joseph  E.  Hooker. 

The  Union  loss  was  about  13,000;  the  Confederate  loss.  5,600. 

a  at  oampabcnl    Wbat  waa  done  b;  Lest    p^ 
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788.  miiUrj  Snmmarj. — In  the  spring;  of  1862,  the  adran- 
tages  were  all  with  the  Union  forces.  Mill  Spring,  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge,  Pittaburgh  Landing,  and  Corinth,  in  the 
West,  the  naval  battle  at  Hampton  Roads,  Roanoke  Island,  Fort 
Pulaski,  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  coast,  were  ail  important  Union 
victories.  The  disasters  in  Vii^inia  during  the  summer,  and  Bragg'a 
raid  into  Kentucky,  were  not  so  favorable.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
year  was  marked  by  long  steps  forward.  No  territory  had  been 
lost  in  Virginia;  the  Union  lines  had  been  advanced  across  the 
whole  State  of  Tennessee ;  the  Mississippi  had  been  almost  opened ; 
and  great  pieces  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Confederacy  in  every 
direction.  The  blockade  was  growing  stricter  constantly,  so  that 
the  Southern  jieople  were  in  want  of  such  common  medicines  aa 
quinine ;  and  the  two  great  attempts,  by  Bra^  and  Lee,  to  burnt 
through  the  besieging  line  of  armies  had  been  beaten  hack.  But 
there  was  no  notion  now  that  the  war  was  to  be  an  easy  matter.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  1,300,000  volunteers  had  been  called  for,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  in  the  navy  was  nearly  600.  The  eipenaos 
of  the  government  were  nearly  $3,000,000  a  day. 

724.  Emancipation. ^Slavery  was  not  interfered  with  by  the 
government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  at  the  North  tliat  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war ;  an»i, 
as  the  struggle  grew  hotter,  many  who  had  never  been  Abolition- 
ists began  to  wish  that  Congress  and  the  President  would,  as  a  war- 
measure,  attack  slavery.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  his  first  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It 
warned  the  seceding  States  that  he  would  declare  their  slaves  free 
unless  they  returned  to  the  Union  before  the  first  day  of  the  neitt 
year.  No  seceding  State  returned,  and  tHe  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued,  January  1,  1863.  From  that  time,  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  considered  all  negroes  free 
men,  and  refused  to  allow  their  former  masters  to  treat  them  aa 
slaves;  and,  as  fast  as  the  army  and  navy  giuned  control  of  the 

lit.  Wbst  Union  Wctorlea  had  been  won  In  the  sprlngf  What  were  the  dlBU- 
ten  of  the  KumnierT  What  had  been  Ra'ned  diirirB  ths  whole  yeiirf  How  had  til* 
besltginf-  linen  around  the  Confederacy  been  lieptT    What  eiertfons  was  the  goT- 

7S4.  Wan  the  ROTeroment  flghllnir  xirnlnot  nUvf rv  at  flrutt    Whv  sulhi  mll.^ 
chan^edr    Wbat  Is  Bald  nf  the  fli-st  E 
Koutnclpatlon  ProcltunaUoDT    WbaC  w 
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South,  the  roasters  were  obliged  to  surrender  control  of  the  negroes. 
Colored  men  were  also  enlisted  aa  soldiers  snd  sailors. 

It  was  not  until  1863  timt  tlie  CoDstJlution  was  nmended  so  as  (o  for- 
ever forbid  sliivery  (g  838). 

726.  Financial  Affairs. — The  support  of  such  enormous  armies 
and  navies  required  the  expenditure  of  money  on  an  equally  large 
scale,  and  the  revenue  of  the  government  was  not  at  all  equul  to  it. 
Id  1862,  the  government  decided  to  issue  paper  money  in  bills, 
which  were  often  called  "greenbacks"  from  the  color  of  the  ink 
with  which  their  backs  were  printed.  This  was  made  a  l^al  ten- 
der ;  that  is,  any  one  who  owed  a  debt  had  the  light  to  pay  it  in 
paper  money,  no  matter  how  much  the  paper  might  have  decreased 
in  value.  From  this  time  until  1879  (§  902),  the  government  paid 
out  its  own  paper  money  for  its  expenses.  It  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  issue  too  much  of  this  kind  of  money,  for  it  decreases  in 
value  rapidly  when  too  much  is  issued  (§  234) ;  and  a  lar^e  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  war  was  paid  by  loans,  by  selling  bonds,  or 
promises  to  pay,  with  interest,  in  the  future.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  the  bonds,  the  National  Banking  system  was  estab- 
lished in  1863,  Banks  were  not  allowed  to  issue  currency,  with- 
out depositing  a  slightly  lai^cr  amount  of  bonds  at  Washington. 
Ail  the  banks  which  issued  currency  were  thus  compelled  to  buy 
bonds,  that  is,  to  take  part  in  the  loaning  of  money  to  the  govern- 
ment (§496). 

726.  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Confederates  had  always  expected 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  would  intervene  in  the  war ;  that  is, 
that  they  would  agree  to  consider  the  Confederat«  States  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to  follow 
their  example.  They  expected  this  because  the  cotton-factories  in 
those  two  countries  were  in  great  difficulties  for  want  of  the  South- 
em  cotton,  which  was  cut  oft  by  the  blockade  (§673).  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  put  an  end  to  any  such  expectation ; 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  not  have  allowed  their  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to  stop  abolishing 
slavery,  and  the  French  Government  would  not  have  ventured  to 
intervene  alone. 

7£6.  What  1b  ssid  ot  tbe  gre«Dbacks?   Ot  bauds  and  loanst   Of  Uie  National 
ruabroadr  Wh^r  wbatmwttw 
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727.  Confederate  PriTateers.— New  reasons  arose  for  Ill-feel- 
ing against  the  Britisii  Government.  Confederate  agents  in  Eng- 
land bailt  and  armed  two  fast-sailing  steamers,  the  Alabama  and 
the  Florida.     The 

British   Govern- 
ment was  not  suffi- 
ciently  careful    to 
seize    them ;    they 
escaped  to  sea,  and 
soon  almost  entire- 
ly drove  American 
commerce  fnvm  the 
ocean.     Whenever 
they    were   closely 
chased   by  Ameri- 
can frigates,  they  ^"  aub.mi. 
found  a  friendly  reftige  in  British  harbora,  until  they  could  again 
get  out  to  sea  and  renew  their  work  of  destruction.     And,  as  they 
were  British  built,  British  armed,  and  manned  mostly  by  British 
sailors,  it  looked  to  the   people  of  the  United  States  as  if  the 
building  of  these  vessels  were  a  British  trick  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  a  friendly  nation  (!;  854). 

728,  The  Slonx  'War.— During  the  summer  of  1862,  the  Siou» 
Indians,  in  western  Minnesota,  revolted.  They  had  made  many  com- 
plaints of  their  treatment  by  the  government,  and  in  August  they 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  outlying  settlements,  killing  men,  women, 
and  children  without  merey.  Troops  were  hurried  back  from  the 
western  armies,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the  State. 
Thirty-eight  of  them  were  tried,  convicted  of  murder,  and  hanged. 

Supplementary  Questions. 
Loeation«.-Locale  WasliinEron,  D.  0.(5713);  Ricliraond.  Va:  Fort- 
ress Moorw,  Vn. ;  the  Jamea  River;  the  York  River;  Frederieksburgh, 
Va.  ;the  Shensndoiih  River;  Manassas  Junction,  Va. :  Williamahurtrli, 
Va. ;  Frederick,  Md. ;  Philadelphia  (general  map);  Baltimore;  Harper's 
"      '.  W.  Va. ;  Sliarpsburgh,  Md. 


JiJ.  WhaHssaidof  the  Alnluima  l.ad  the  FloridiT    Why  were  they 
mm  R-  BritiBh  tbsspIs  tn  diwulsef 

7!8.  WballesaidoftlieSiouii  B-nrroMlDneaota'    How  vi'as  It  ended' 
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year!  Who  was  Ihe  Confederate  commandert  HEb  ablest  asalatuDtT 
Who  was  llie  Uqiou  commander  in  most  of  tlie  battles!  Wliat  procla- 
mation of  llie  Preside Qt  attacked  negro  slavery?  What  Engl isli -built 
privuteers  escaped  during  ilie  year?    Wbat  Indian  war  took  place! 

m.  Events  of  1863. 
In  the  E<ut. 
729.  ChancellorsrUIe.— For  some  months  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  lay  quiet 
on  the  north  side 
of  the  Rappahannock 
(§722).  Then  Hook- 
er again  led  the  army 
across  the  Rappahan- 
nock, keeping  to  the 
north  of  the  strong 
defences  behind  Fred- 
erickshurgh,  and  Ihns 
forced  his  way  about 
ten  milea  toward  Rich- 
mond. He  nas  then 
met  by  Lee's  army  at 
a  little  place  called 
Chancel  lorsville,  and 
one  of  the  great  bat- 
tles of  the  war  fol- 
lowed (May  2-3). 
By  skilful  generalship, 
Lee   and  Jackson   in- 

OpEKAltOMB  IN  THE  EUbt,  a-    ,.     3     \.  1 

Ilicted  heavy  loss  on 
the  Union  army,  and  drove  it  back  across  the  Rappahannock. 
But  the  Confederates  suffered  a  heavier  loss  in  the  death  of 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson.  He  was  shot,  through  mistake,  by  some 
of  his  own  men,  during  the  night  after  the  first  day's  battle.  Lee 
said,  very  truly,  that  he  had  lost  his  riglit  arm  in  losing  Jackson. 

Tlie  Union  forces  encRj;ed  nnmliered  90.000,  aud  their  loss  was 
17.000;  Uie  Confederate  forces  numbered  45,000,  and  their  loss  was 
12.000. 

J8».  Describe  Hooter's  ftdysnce  Wward  Riehmoiid.  The  bORIeof  CboDMllora- 
*IUe.   What  Is  B«idi^"  Stonewall  "JaeksoD'Bdeatbl 
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784K  Second  Invasion  of  the  North. — During  the  month  of 
Jane,  Lee  made  preparations  for  a  second  invasion  of  the  North. 
His  army,  now  numbering  70,000  men,  was  moved  around  the 
west  of  Hooter's  army,  until  it  reached  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
At  the  same  time,  Hooker  was  drawing  back  his  army  of  about 
100,000  men  toward  Washington,  to  protect  that  city.  Soon  the 
movement  changed  into  a  race  between  the  two  armies  for  the 
North.  Lee's  army  moved  through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  marched  across  Maryland,  and  en- 
tered Pennsylvania,  The  main  body  was  at  Chamberebui^h,  hut 
parts  of  it  held  York  and  came  within  a  few  miles  of  Harrisbui^h. 
The  invasion  caused  great  alarm  in  ths  North.  All  business  was 
stopped  in  Philadelphia,  and  militia  regiments  were  hurried  foi* 
ward  from  all  the  States  to  aii  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

7S1.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed  the  Potomac  b^ 
tween  Lee  and  Washington, 
and  moved  north  through 
Maryland  so  as  to  protect  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia.  Gen- 
eral George  G.  Meade  had  now 
taken  Hooker's  place  as  com- 
mander. Just  as  Lee  turned 
his  course  east  from  Cham- 
bersburgh  to  attack  Philadel- 
phia, the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  up  between  him  and 
the  city,  and  the  two  armies 
met  at  Gettysburgh. 

732.  The  Battle  of  Oet- 
tfsbnFgh  was  fought  July  1,    ' 
2,  and   3.     T!ie  Union   army 

was  on  the  crest  of  a  line  of  Oeobsb  Q,  Ukii«. 

hills  called  Cemetery  Sidge ; 
the  Confederate  army  was  on  the  crest  of  a  line  of  hills  opposite, 


thefeeliai'intheNorlhl^"  "  "™"'°'          """ 
7S1.  What  was  tbe  Armj  o(  the  Potomac  doingT 

How  did  the  two  armfea 

!as.  Wh..D  wa«  the  battle  of  Octlyshunrh  fonjthtt 
the  two  arm ies.    What  was  the  result  o(  llie  tlrBt  rjay'i 
day*8  flghllngr   Bav  did  tbe  Qoal  struggle  Uke  place? 

Describe  the  poslElons  ot 
<  flehlingf    Of  the  secona 
WbBt  WAS  lis  result! 
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called  Seminary  Eidge ;  between  them,  in  the  valley,  waa  the  town  of 
Gettjaburgh.  The  first  day's  fighting  was  rather  in  favor  of  the 
Confederates.  On  the  second  day  they  even  gained  one  of  the  IlDion 
positions.  The  final  struggle  came  on  the  third  day.  After  a  tr>3* 
mendous  fire  of  two  hours  from  1 50  cannon,  the  Confederates  made 
their  last  charge  in  a  tine  more  than  a  mile  long.  It  was  gallantly 
made,  and  gallantly  repulsed  after  a  three  hours'  struggle.  When 
the  sun  set,  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh  waa  over,  and  Lee  was  defeated. 

The  Union  loss  waa  nbaut  33,000;  tbe  Confederate  loss,  about  30.000, 
While  the  last  eburge  was  lieiug  repulsed,  llie  uri'ungemenls  were  tieing 
made  for  tlie  surreuder  of  Vickaburgli  (g788), 

788.  Lee's  Retreat  was  begun  during  the  night,  and  his  army 
moved  southward  through  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  Eapidan,  a 
branch  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  Anny  of  the  Potomac  fol- 
lowed siowly  until  it  readied  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rapidan. 
Here  the  two  armies  remained  in  position  until  Grant  came  to 
tate  command  in  Viiginia  the  following  year  (§  761).  But  Lee's 
army  never  fully  recovered  from  the  terrible  losses  of  Gettysbmgh, 
and  it  made  no  further  eSort  to  break  through  the  Union  line, 
or  invade  the  North. 

SOPPLKMENTABT  QoEWriONB. 
loeationi.— Locate    the    Rappaliannock    River;    Fredericksbnrgh, 

Va. ;  Ibe  Slienandoali  River;  Harper's  Feriy,  W.  Va. :  OliambersburgU, 
Pa.;  York,  Pa.:  Carlisle.  Pa.;  Pliiladelpbia;  Qeitjsbiirgli.  Pa. 

Review.— Name  the  two  great  battles  of  1H63  in  the  East  Which 
was  marked  by  the  deaih  of  Stonewall  Jacksout  WliicL  slopped  Lee's 
second  invasion  of  the  North? 

In  ihs  We»t. 
734,  Union  Positions. — In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863 
there  were  four  Union  armies  in  the  West.  One  waa  near  Mur- 
freesboro,  under  Rosecrans  {§  607) ;  another  waa  in  northern  Mis- 
sissippi, near  Holly  Springs,  under  Grant  (g  698) ;  a  third  waa  in 
Louisiana,  under  Banks,  who  had  succeeded  Butler  (g  709)  ;  and 
a  fourth  was  in  Arkansas  (§  699).  The  leading  object  of  these 
armies  was  to  open  up  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  split  the  Confed- 
eracy; and  as  Grant  was  operating  close  to  the  hue  of  the  river, 

IM.  What 
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n  him.     His  ablest  assistant  n 


1863] 

the  bardeu  of  the  work  fell  first  o 
Sherman  (§773). 

!84.  Confederite  FobIHobb. — The  river  was  still  blocked  by 
strong  Confederate  fortifications  at  Vicksbur^h  and  Port  Hudson 
(1 7 10).  Between  Vicksburgb  and  Grant  was  a  Confederate  army 
under  Fembertou ;  and 
sli  the  Confederate 
forces  in  tbe  West  were 
under  J,  E.  Johnston 
(§714),  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Bra^.  Bnt  Pem- 
bertoQ  and  Johnston  did 
not  work  well  together. 
When  Grant  had  begun 
his  march  toward  Vicks- 
burgh  the  yeat  before, 
Pemberton  had  sent  cav- 
alry aroaud  to  the  rear  of 
Grant's  army,  captured 
Holly  Springe  and  its 
supplies,  and  thus  com- 
pelled Grant  to  return 
nnsnccessfnl.  He  was  so 
elated  by  this  success  that 
he  overrated  hia  own  skill,  and  gave  bat  a  half-hearted  obedience 
to  Johnston's  directions.  Johnston  wished  to  have  no  siege  of 
Vicksbnt^h,  but  to  fight  Grant  in  the  open  field;  Pemberton  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  the  fortifications  in  every  way,  and  to  get 
ready  for  a  siege. 

Early  in  the  year  1868,  Sherman  led  an  expcilUion  up  the  Arkansas 
BtTsr,  and  captnred  Fort  Hiiidinan,  or  Arkniisas  Post,  a  forlification 
whicb  tlirealened  the  flank  of  any  attack  on  Vickaburgh. 

786.  Grant's  First  Plui  was  to  lead  his  army  across  the  Missis- 
uppi,  near  Memphis,  and  move  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
until  he  should  be  opposite  Yicksbui^h.     Here  he  endeavored  to 


Sella  rX  MUM       . 
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'pre  Ihe  chief  Confederate  foptiflciiilonBf    What  w»a  Ppmberton's 

Wluteffegt  did  it  have  on  himF    How  did  Jolinston  and  Pember- 

I  tsTwiiat  wM  OnuCa  flnt  plan?    What  did  be  endeavor  to  doT    How  did  hii 
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cut  a  canal  across  a  great  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  leave 

Vicksbargh  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  But  the  river  refused  to 
run  through  the  canal,  and  the  plan  fulcd.  After  two  months' 
hard  work,  he  found  that  Vicksbui^h  was  too  strong  to  bo  taken 
from  this  side. 

787.  Orant's  Second  Plui. — Grant,  havinggiven  up  this  mode  of 
attack,  moved  Iiis  army  in  April  still  farther  south,  past  Vicksburgh, 
through  a  low,  flat,  and  terribly  swampy  country.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gunboat  fleet  ran  past  the  batteries  without  much  injury, 
and  these  ferried  Grant's  army  across  the  Mississippi,  at  Grand 
Gulf,  near  Port  Gibson,  so  that  it  was  now  again  on  the  Vicka- 
bui^h  side  of  the  river,  but  below  the  city.  Sherman,  with  a  part 
of  the  army,  kept  np  a  noisy  attack  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  on  the  Yazoo  River,  to  distract  Pemberton's  attention.  John- 
ston was  gathering  a  force  at  Jackson,  to  aid  Pemberton. 

73S.  TiekslinrglL — After  crossing  the  Mississippi,  Grant  moved 
northeast,  fighting  five  successful  battles  as  he  went,  until  he 
reached  Jackson,  He  thus  drove  Pemberton  into  bis  fortifications 
at  Vicksburgh  on  one  side,  while  he  drove  away  Johnston  on  the 
other.  Then,  turning  back  from  Jackson,  he  rejoined  Sherman, 
and  the  whole  army  formed  a  close  siege  of  Vicksburgh.  From 
that  time,  his  grip  on  the  place  could  not  be  loosened.  He 
threatened  Johnston  in  his  rear,  while  he  besieged  Pemberton  in 
his  front;  and,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  the  place  surrendered, 
with  32,000  prisoners  (July  4). 

389.  Port  Hndson  surrendered  (July  9)  to  the  Louisiana  army 
under  Banks.  By  the  captures  of  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson. 
the  whole  Mississippi  River  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Uniop 
armies  and  fleets.  The  Confederates  could  no  longer  bring  grain 
and  cattle  across  the  Mississippi  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  to  feed 
their  armies  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

7iO.  In  Arkansas  the  Confederates  attacked  the  post  at 
Helena,  July  4,  and  were  badly  defeated.  After  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burgh, Grant  sent  a  force  into  the  State  and  took  possession  of 


icbl  What  was  its  effect'  HowwM 
TS9.  What  te  Bald  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  HudBoa?  VTbaX  vere  Uie  effecCa  n( 
740.  What  wu  doDe  Id  ArkaoBos  tbis  rear? 
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nearly  all  of  it,  though  there  was  still  some  fighting  hj  Confederate 
guerrillas  (§  699). 

711.  CxTftlrr  Raids  had  now  become  common  on  both  eide^ 
A  ctvajry  force,  if  it  could  get  into  the  rear  of  an  opposing  army, 
could  inflict  more  damage,  by  tearing  up  railroads  and  bnming 
supplies,  than  could  be  made  up  by  the  capture  of  the  raiders. 
One  of  the  boldest  of  these  raiders  was  the  Confederate  John  Mor- 
gan. In  July  he  passed  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  with 
4,000  horsemen,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana,  and  moved 
eastward  into  Ohio,  fighting  the  militia  as  he  went.  The  whole 
State  was  alarmed,  and  he  was  captured  before  he  could  return 
into  Kentucky. 

He  escaped  from  prison,  but  was  killed  soon  afterward  In  a  Ken- 
tucky skirniisli.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  tbe  Union  cavalry  forces 
became  fully  as  good  soldiers  as  Ciieir  opponents,  and  mucli  more  sue- 


OPBaiTiom  HI  thk  SoirmBAHT. 

712.  dwttamoo^K  was  a  most  important  point  for  both  sidea. 
The  army  which  held  it  could  control  all  east  Tennessee,  and  at 
the  same  time  could  attack  the  mountamnua  region  to  the  south  ot 
it,  in  northern  Georgia.     In  June,  Rosccrans  moved  his  army  south 
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from  Murfreesboro,  and  Bragg  retired  slowly  before  him  to  Chat- 
tanooga. During  the  summer,  Rosecrana  moved  part  of  his  army 
so  far  around  Bragg's  army  that  the  Confederates  evacuated  Chat- 
tanooga, and  retired  about  twelve  miles  south  into  Geoi^a.  Here 
they  took  a  position  behind  a  little  creek  called  the  Chickamauga. 

7iS.  ChlckKmanga. — Rosecrans  thought  that  Bragg  nns  re- 
treating, and  hurried  to  pursue  him.  But  Bragg  had  receii-ed 
reinforce raenls  from  Lec'a  army,  and  defeated  the  Union  army  in 
the  battle  of  Ciiickamau^a  (September  16-20).  Most  of  Rose- 
crans's  men  fled  in  confusion  to  Chattanooga,  but  a  part  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  held  their  ground  obstinately,  and 
covered  the  retreat  Bragg  followed  and  shut  up  the  Union  army 
in  Chattanooga  so  closely  that  it  was  almost  starved. 

The  Union  forces  numl)ered  about  55,000;  tlie  Confederate  forces, 
about  60,000.    Tlie  loss  of  eacli  was  about  equal,  IT.OOO. 

!44.  The  Siege  of  Chattanooga  was  kept  up  for  about  two 
months.  But  one  road,  and  that  a  bad  one,  was  open  to  the  Union 
troops.  The  others  were  controlled  hy  the  Confederates,  who  held 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  each  of  them  nearly  half 
a  mile  high,  and  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  seem  to  defy  attack. 
The  Union  army  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat  »nd  there 
seemed  to  be  a  chance,  at  one  time,  that  it  would  have  to  surrender. 
Bragg  was  so  sure  of  an  easy  success  that  he  sent  a  part  of  hla 
army,  under  Longstroct,  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  besiege  Knoz- 
ville,  which  was  held  by  Burnside  (§  722). 

745.  firant  was  now.  since  his  success  at  Vicksburgh,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Union  generals,  and  he  was  sent  to  Chatta- 
nooga. All  the  western  armies  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  put 
under  his  command,  and  he  drew  men  from  all  of  tliem,  as  well  as 
others  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Hooker,  He  also 
brought  Sherman,  and  several  other  generals  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence. He  then  made  quiet  preparations  for  that  which  hardly 
seemed  possible,  the  storming  of  the  lofty  mountains  held  by  the 
Confederates. 

T4S.  WhJ.t  ts  said  of  the  battle  ot  Chickamaugat   Who  covered  the  retreatT 

741.  What  if.  said  ot  the  sieee  nt  Chaitanooga?  What  was  the  position  of  tbe 
Union  army (    WhaClssali"  -'■<-•-' '" •"-' 

7*S.  Who  was  seat  tt 
Dreparatlana  did  he  maket 
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7^  Lookout  Moiutain  and  MiBsloiurf  Bi^e  were  taken  liy 
Biidden  asMiilta  (November  23,  24,  and  25).  The  Confederates  ex- 
pected DO  such  result,  and  the  Union  troops  were  almost  as  much 


LUUEOUI  UODNTAIH. 

Burprised  at  their  own  success.  Part  of  the  fiirBting  was  bo  hipV. 
op  the  mountain-side  that  the  troops  were  hidden  by  the  clouds, 
and  for  this  reason  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  often  called 
"  the  battle  above  the  clouds." 

The  Union  forces  numbered  about  60,000;  their  loss  was  6,000. 
Tbe  Confeilenite  forces  ruimliererl  nlioiit  35,000;  Ibelr  loss  was  10.000. 

S47.  The  Confederate  Betreat. — Bragg's  army  retreated  to 
Dalton,  whore  Johnston  was  put  in  command  of  it.     At  th%  same 

74fl.  Wfast  \<t  safil  nt  tho  hntlW  nf  Tynhnnt  Mniinialn  and  HInionvj  KMger 
What  is  th"  batilB  of  Lookout  Monninln  ofirn  <sill«l.  and  wbyf 
III.  WbAI  becuns  ot  Bracs'ii  sriii;?    Of  Luu^lraal'*  umyt 
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time,  Longstreet  garc  np  the  wege  of  Knoxville,  and  retreated 
acroas  the  monutains  into  Virginia.  For  the  rest  of  the  year 
military  operations  in  the  West  ceased. 

BUPPLKMENTABY   QrEBTIONS. 

LoMtioiU.  —  Locate  Mil rfreesboro,  TenD, ;  Hollj  Bprings,  Miss.; 
Vicksburgh.  Miss.;  Port  Hudson,  La.;  Mempliis,  Tenn.;  Port  Gibson, 
Misa.;  the  Yiizoo  River;  Jaclcson,  Miss.;  Helena,  Ark,;  Ciiattanooga, 
Teun. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Dalloii,  Ga. 

RKViBW-^Wliat  two  strong  posts  on  the  Mississippi  were  captured 
by  tlie  Union  forces  in  1863?  WliaC  victory  was  won  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  the  West!  What  place  did  they  then  besleget  Who 
broke  up  the  siege!    By  what  battles? 

On  the  Coast. 

718.  Fort  Siimt«r  was  attacked  in  April  by  a  fleet  of  iron- 
dads  from  Port  Royal ;  hut,  after  half  an  hour's  firing,  one  of  the 
vessels  was  lost,  and  the  rest  retired. 

719.  Cbarleston  was  besieged  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  by  a 
land-force  from  Port  Royal,  under  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  tuded 
by  gunboats  and  ironclads.  Gillmore,  after  hard  fighting,  cap- 
tured an  earthwork  called  Fort  Wagner.  He  battered  Fort  Sumter 
into  rains,  and  destroyed  about  half  of  Charleston  by  firing  ahellB 
into  it  from  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  But  he  failed  to  cap- 
tnre  Fort  Sumter,  or  to  get  any  nearer  to  Charleston  than  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

760.  The  Ironclad  Atlanta  had  been  bnilt  by  the  Confederates 
in  the  Savannah  River.  She  was  much  like  the  Merrimae,  but 
larger  and  stronger.  In  June  she  steamed  down  the  river  to  drive 
away  the  blockading  fieeL  The  Weehawken,  a  monitor,  met  her 
and  captured  her  after  a  fight  of  fifteen  minutes,  in  which  the 
Weehawken  fired  but  five  shots. 

761.  In  Texas,  Sabine  Pass  and  Brownsville  were  captored 
during  the  year  by  espeditions  from  New  Orleans. 

SuFrLBHEKTART    QtJBSTIONB, 

IiOeatloni. — Locate  Charleston.  8.  C.  (general  map);  the  Savannah 
Mver;  Sabine  Pass,  La. ;  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Review. — What  battle  between  ironclads  was  fought  in  18631 
What  fort  was  ruined? 

718.  Wliat  attMt  was  made  on  Fort  Suml«rf    What  was  its  rsBultt 

749.  What  Is  said  ot  the  ale^e  or  CharleBtog  t  What  did  auimore  accompUshl 
Whatdidbefailtodot 

750.  What  is  said  of  the  Atlaatat    How  was  she  captured r 
JGl.  What  wai  done  in  Teiaer 
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762.  MHltory  Summary.— The  year  1883  was  one  of  great 
advantage  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  West.  Ken~ 
tncky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  had  been  finally  secured, 
and  the  seat  of  war  had  been  changed  to  their  southern  border. 
The  Mississippi  had  been  opened,  and  the  Confederacy  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  of  vrliich  in  future  had  to  fight  for  itself,  while 
the  Federal  Government  could  send  troops  from  the  North  to  eiibcr 
side  of  the  river.  A  new  set  of  generals  had  appeared.  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  others,  who  were  very  hard  and  fast  fight- 
ers, and  cared  little  for  politics  or  anything  else  than  the  war.  In 
the  East  less  had  been  done,  and  Lee  was  still  more  than  a  match 
for  his  opponents.  But  even  here  advantages  liad  been  gained. 
Lee's  army  had  been  so  badly  shattered  by  the  terrible  slaughter  at 
Gettysburgh  that  it  was  never  again  quite  equal  to  what  it  had 
been  before;  and  his  last  and  strongest  attempt  to  burst  through 
the  attAcking  line  and  carry  the  war  into  the  North  had  been  a  fml- 
are.  It  seems  now  that  July,  1863,  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
war,  after  which  the  Confederacy  grew  steadily  weaker.  During 
that  month  occurred  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^h,  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburgb  and  Port  Hudson,  the  conquest  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
movement  on  Chattanooga.  The  results  were  so  evident  that  in 
August  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 

latertutl  Affairs. 
758.  In  the  Confederacy  there  was  now  great  and  general  dis- 
tress. The  government  forced  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
46  into  the  army,  bo  that  women  and  children  had  to  do  men's 
work.  The  soldiers  were  badly  fed,  clothed,  and  armed.  Food 
waa  scarce  and  dear,  for  the  people  could  now  get  no  cattle  from 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  no  grain  from  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  no 
sugar  from  Louisiana,  and  no  salt  or  fish  from  the  coast.  Cotton 
could  not  be  sold,  for  the  blockade  waa  too  strict.  The  railroads 
were  fast  wearing  out,  and  there  were  no  great  iron-works  to  replace 
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them.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  such  common  articles  as 
paper,  and  printing  was  sometimes  done  on  one  side  of  wall-paper. 
The  government  had  issned  so  mncb  paper  money  tliat  U  was 
almost  worthless.  One  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  twenty  dollars  in 
Confederate  money. 

Butler  sold  for  |5  n  pound;  beef,  (l.SO  a  pounds  coffee,  flO  a 
pound;  corn  aud  potuti>es,  f  t4  a  bushel. 

7S4.  In  tbe  North  and  West  there  was  no  such  distress.  Food, 
manufactures,  and  wealth  were  abundant  Tases  were  high,  but 
the  people  paid  them  willingly  and  easily.  The  tariff  bad  been 
made  very  liigh  in  1861,  so  as  to  offset  the  high  internal  taxes, 
and  restrict  foreign  competition.  Paper  money  had  been  issued 
(§  725),  and  had  decreased  in  value  so  that  one  dollar  in  gold  was 
worth  one  and  a  half  dollars  in  paper;  but  wages  had  increased 
Boincwbat  but  not  enough  to  make  this  good. 

765.  The   Armj  was  well  fed,  armed,  and  clothed;  and  the 


people  formed  Sanitary  Commissions  and  other  associations  to  care 
for  tbe  comfort  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  These  associations 
built  hospitals,  distributed  food,  medicines,  and  assistance  of  every 
kind,  and  aided  the  sick  and  wounded.     To  help  pay  their   ex- 

7S1.  What  wsa  ihp  Bt»to  of  BffnlrB  in  ih»  Nnrlh  and  We»i?    Whit  Is  said  o( 
taxes*    Of  ihi'tHriffjU'd  mBimfn.-iiii-p''?    nr  iji|«-r  mmipvf 

;»G.  WhaCUmUdof  CJieaniiyt    Of  jiopiilar  u^sodailfus  and  tbeirworkt    Of 
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pensea,  g:reat  fairs  were  held  alt  over  the  coantry,  on  a  scale  never 
equalled  before  or  eince. 

Tlie  New  Yurk  City  fair  brougtil  in  $1,200,000;  tlie  Pliiladelpbia 
fair,  tl.OSO.OUO;  and  ihe  Brook lyu  fuir,  |400.O0U. 

356.  Drafts  were  used  this  year  to  fill  up  the  armies,  for  vol- 
nnteeriDg  had  become  slow.  Numes  were  drawn  by  lot  from  lists » 
of  able-bodied  men  all  over  the  country,  and  those  whose  names 
were  drawn  were  forced  to  enter  the  army  or  pay  for  a  substitute. 
Tlic  first  draft  in  New  York  City,  in  July,  was  stopped  by  a  gi-eat 
mob,  which  held  control  of  the  city  for  several  days,  and  burned 
houses  and  murdered  negroes  at  its  will.  Finally  it  was  scattered 
by  soldiers  hurried  back  from  Gettysburgb  (g  732),  and  drafting 
went  on  unopposed. 

Dnifia  never  brought  many  soldiers,  but  they  hurried  volunteering. 

367.  W«8t  TiiTlnla  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1863. 

West  VirgUiia  was  tiie  mounlainous 
western  purl  of  Vii^inia.  li  hnd  been  setlled 
in  great  part  by  JminigrantB  from  Ohio;  there 
were  not  mnny  sliiTes  in  it;  and,  when  Vir- 
ginia seceded  in  18fll.  Ilie  people  of  this  sec- 
tion i-efused  to  f)bfy(8674).  At  first  Uiey 
clsiraed  that  their  legisliiture  was  liie  legisla- 
ture of  Vir^nia;  Imt  lliey  soon  formed  a 
separate  Stiile  which  was  admitted  by  Cou- 
greas  in  1863.   The  State  is  rich  in  minerals—  __ 

iron,  coal,  salt,  and  petroleum;  and  its  popu-       a...  „_  ro,„  r.o™™.. 
latlou  in  1880  was  7132,794.  ^"^"^  "^"^  ViEwraii. 

Ftrreign  Affairs. 
758,  Mexico.— France,  aided  at  first  by  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  had  overturned  the  republican  government  of  Mexico  as 
Boon  as  the  troubles  in  the  United  States  bej^an.  The  United 
States  considered  this  an  unfriendly  act  (§427),  but  could  do 
nothing  just  then  to  resist  it.  France  now  made  Mexico  an  em- 
pire, with  Maximilian,  an  Austrian  archduke,  as  emperor.  Maxi- 
milian accepted  the  throne  in  the  following  year  (§  829). 


hey  held!    'WhftD  riot  took  pli 
lera'r   What  did  France  do  this  le&r'i 
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759.  The  Confedente  PriTAteen  Alabama  and  Florida  (§  72?) 
contioued  their  destruction  of  Ainericao  commerce ;  and  a  new 
Teasel,  the  Georgia,  was  sent  out  on  the  same  work.  This  vessel, 
like  the  otliers,  was  huilt  in  Great  Britain.  Confederate  agents 
also  built  two  powerful  ironclad  rams  in  Great  Britain,  declaring 
that  thoy  were  intended  for  the  emperor  of  China;  but  the  United 
States  threatened  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  if  they  were 
allowed  to  go  to  sea,  and  the  British  Government  at  the  last 
moment  seized  them.  Confederate  agents  also  tried  to  build  iron- 
clads in  France,  but  the  French  Government  refused  to  permit  them 
to  do  BO. 

IV.  Events  of  1884. 

760.  Confederate  Fosltioiu. — There  were  now  but  two  great 
Confederate  armies  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Lee's  army,  63,000 
strong,  held  the  Hapidan  River,  near  Fredericksbui^h.  Johnston's 
array,  75,000  strong,  held  Dalton,  in  Georgia.  Around  it  and 
behind  it,  to  the  south,  there  were  great  mountains,  which  con- 
tinued beyond  Atlanta.  They  gave  Johnston  a  great  number  of 
strong  defensive  positions,  and  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  flat  country  to  the  south,  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  the  sea. 

761.  Union  PositioiiB  (East). — Grant  had  now  become  the 
most  prominent  Union  general,  and  he  was  given  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. Ho  left  Sherman  (§773)  to  command  the  army  before 
Dalton,  while  he  himself  went  to  Vii^inia  to  meet  Lee,  taking 
Sheridan  with  him.  When  he  took  his  new  place  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  it  numbered  H6,000  men,  about  twice  as  many  aa 
Lee's  army. 

Nothing  was  so  important  an  assistance  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  liie  wnr  as  tlie  complete  confldence  wbicli  tlie  people  of  llie  North 
and  West  now  gave  to  Grant,  nnless  it  was  the  frank,  Ijearty,  and  com- 
plete confldence  wbicli  Qrant  always  gave  to  bis  assisiante,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  and  otliers. 

■iTfttmrar   Of  ilie  building  oC  Couleds. 
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762.  Union  Positions  (West). — Three  armies  had  been  acting 
in  the  West :  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  captured 
Vicksburgh ;  the  Army  of  the  Tenuessee,  which  had  fought  at 
MnrfreeBboro ;  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  forced  its 
way  through  eaatern  Tennessee  to  Knoxville  {§  744),  All  three 
were  now  united  at  Chattanooga  under  Sherman,  so  that  he  had 
ahout  100,000  men.  His  object  was  to  drive  Johnston's  weaker 
army  southward  through  the  mountains  to  the  open  country  be- 
yond Atlanta,  and  there  overthrow  and  destroy  it. 

To  make  certua  tliat  there  should  be  no  Interference  by  other  Con- 
federate armies  in  the  West,  Sherman  led  an  army  eastward  to  Meridian, 
Hiss.,  early  in  the  year.  He  destroyed  ihe  railroadB  tor  miles  in  every 
direction  so  completely  that  no  army  or  supplies  could  be  moved  againrt 
him  <|  768). 

768.  Flan  of  United  Action. — It  was  agreed  by  Grant  and 
Sherman  that  both  should  begin  the  forward  movement  on  the 
same  day  (May  5)  ;  and  that  each  should  keep  his  opponent  so 
busy  that  the  two  Confederate  armies  would  not  be  able  to  send 
assistance  to  one  another,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
When  the  fighting  began,  the  Confederate  armies  were  allowed  no 
time  for  rest 

SUPPLKMKNTAKY   QuESTIOKS. 

lAMtioni.— Locate  Frederlcliaburgh,  Ya.  (S  713);  Dalton,Oa.(§  743); 
Atlanta.  Oa. ;  Vicksburgli,  Hiss. ;  Hurfrecshoro,  Tenn. ;  EnoiviUe 
Tenn. ;  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

RiviKw. — What  two  generals  were  in  command  of  the  United 
States  and  Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  in  1864?  At  ChattanoogaT 
What  was  the  date  fiaed  for  tlie  forward  movement? 


/n  the  East. 

764.  Ctntnt  and  Lee. — Grant  had  won  his  western  victories 
by  *'  constant  hammering,"  and  he  set  out  to  do  the  same  thing  in 

Virginia.  But  he  had  now  to  meet  an  enemy  very  different  from 
Pemberton  or  Bragg.  Lee  had  already  won  the  reputation  of  b^iug 
one  of  the  most  skilful  generals  of  modern  times ;  and  "  constant 

7<B.  Name  the  three  wegtern  armies  of  the  United  StaEosf    Where  were  their 

now  united,  and  under  whomf    what  wn  Sherman's  object? 

7*3.  What  plan  of  action  was  agreed  upon  by  OranCand  Bherman* 

...   ™....£..u.,_^ -"■--'  if  warrare*   Wbat  j» Mid ol Lee's repnt* 
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bammering"  at  him  waa  a  very  perilons  undertaking.  It  was 
like  a  battle  between  a  man  with  a  sword  and  a  man  with  a  club ; 
and  it  was  not  until 
Grant  laid  down  the 
club,  and  used  his  own 
military  skill,  that  his 
superiority  in  streugtb 
gave  him  the  advan- 
tagc. 

!S5.  erant's  Plan. 
Grant  had  liecidcd  to 
take  the  overland  route 
from  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  to  Rich- 
mond (g713).  An 
army  of  30,000  men, 
uiidor  Butler,  was  acut 
up  the  JamcB  River, 
to  a  point  near  Peters- 
burgh,  to  attack  Rich- 
mond from  that  eide. 
Another  army,  under 
Sigel  and  Hnnter,  was 
BCDt  up  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  to  at- 
tack Lynchburgh  and 
threaten  Richmond  from  the  west. 

768.  The  Wilderness,  as  it  was  called,  between  Fredericksburgh 
and  Richmond,  was  crossed  from  west  to  east  by  many  rivers,  and 
Lee  had  filled  it  with  fortifications.  From  behind  these  he  fought 
Grant  saccessfully  for  two  weeks,  repulsing  his  stubborn  attempts 
to  storm  the  works.  The  fightinfj  was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 
In  the  first  three  days  of  the  Wilderness  battles  the  Union  loss  was 
14,000;  and  in  the  next  eleven  days,  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
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it  was  14,000  more:  a  total  loss  in  two  wecka  of  28,000  men. 
Lee's  loss  is  not  certainly  known.  But  in  the  losses  are  included 
wounded  men  wlio  afterward  returned  to  daty,  bo  that  Grant  did 
^not  really  lote  all  of  the  numbers  above  stated. 

767.  FUnk  MoTements. — Grant  now  resorted  to  his  military 
skill,  witli  more  success.  At  each  of  Lee's  defences  he  attacked 
lightly  ID  front,  at  the  same  time  pushing  part  of  his  force  to  the 
left,  attacking  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  and  so  forcing  him  to  retreat 
to  a  new  position.  In  this  manner  Grant  worked  his  way  south- 
ward to  the  Cliickahominy  (§  71fi).  Lee's  army  was  now  inside 
of  the  main  defences  of  Richmond,  the  centre  of  which  was  at 
Cold  Harbor.  Once  more  Grant  tried  the  "  hammering"  process. 
The  whole  Union  array  was  ordered  to  assault  ttic  Confederate 
works  at  once;  but  the  assault  was  hopelessly  repulsed  in  twenty 
minutes.  These  two  weeks'  lighting  had  cost  the  Union  army 
more  than  10,000  men,  and  the  Confederates  less  than  2,000. 

768.  Tfce  AnxillaiT  MoTementB  had  not  been  succesafnl, 
Butler  had  been  forced  by  tlie  Confederates  into  a  peninsula  on  the 
James  River;  and  then  they  had  built  fortifications  in  front  of  him 
and  "  bottled  him  up."  Sigel  and  Hunter  had  been  defeated  ;  and 
their  army  was  driven  ofi  into  West  Virginia,  so  as  to  leave  the 
Shenandoah  valley  unprotected.  Lee  was  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  In  July  he  sent  part  of  his  army,  under  Early, 
through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  pa<i3  down  through  Maryland 
and  attack  Waahini^on.  Bnt  lie  found  the  forts  around  Washing- 
ton too  strong  for  him,  and  returned  to  Virginia,  having  succeeded 
only  in  frightening  the  authorities  at  the  capital. 

769.  The  Defences  of  BtcltinoDd  on  the  north  and  east  had  now 
been  found  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault ;  and  Grant  deter- 
mined to  move  his  army  around,  cross  the  James  River,  and  at- 
tack tfae  city  from  the  south.     In  carrying  out  this  movement,  the 


7«7.  How  dM  Grant  chsnttehtamfthodf  How  dM  he  force  I*Bb«okt  Where 
did  Hip  advance  siopt    What  In  saiA  of  ihe  a««iiiit  on  C'lil  Harhor? 

JB8.  What  is  said  of  the  amlliarv  movemertn?  What  had  become  of  Butlert 
t>fBlselandHii"b'rr    What  li«ald  of  Eariy'H  mid!    DM  il  arcompLI-^h  arirthlnfcT 

)».  How  (lid  QrantchanBehlK  plan,  and  «hy?  What  was  Ihi-  line  of  march) 
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army  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  of  1863 
(§718),  but  with  very  little  fighting.  The  movement  was  accom- 
plished successfully  in  June ;  bub  the  army  had  no  sooner  crossed 
the  James  Rirer  than  it  came  up  gainst  the  fortifications  of  Peters- 
burgh,  which  were  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault.  Within  them 
was  Lee's  army,  which  had  moved  across  from  Richmond  as  Grant 
had  moved. 

770.  Fetersbnrgh  is  about  20  miles  south  of  Richmond.  The 
Confederate  fortifications  ran  in  an  irregular  curve  from  below 
Petersburgh  around  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  a  distance  of  about 
80  miles.  To  defend  this  line  Lee  had  about  60,000  men.  Before 
him  was  Grant,  with  aboat  twice  as  many  men,  attacking  him  at 
different  places,  and  keeping  him  so  busy  that  he  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  in  the  West.  This  was  the  situation  of 
affairs  daring  the  rest  of  this  year  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  in 
the  following  spring.  Both  armies  were  strongly  fortified.  But 
Grant's  constant  effort  was  to  push  his  lines  farther  around  to  the 
southwest,  so  aa  to  attack  Lee's  railroad  communicatJODS.  When- 
ever he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  Lee  had  to  face  him  with  new  for- 
tifications. Thus  Lee's  line  was  always  growing  weaker  as  it  grew 
longer,  for  he  could  hardly  get  any  fresh  troops,  while  Grant  had 
as  many  as  he  needed. 

The  Union  loss  during  the  rest  of  the  year  was  about  40,000;  the 
Confederate  loss,  about  30,000. 

771.  The  Fetcrsbargli  Mine. — But  one  direct  attempt  was 
made  to  storm  Lee's  line  during  the  year.  A  mine  was  dug  under 
one  of  the  Confederate  forts,  and  filled  with  four  tons  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  exploded  (July  30),  and  the  fort  and  garrison  were 
blown  to  pieces.  But  the  assault  which  was  to  follow  was  badly 
managed,  and  the  Union  troops  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss. 

772.  The  SbenuidoBh  Talley,  into  which  Early  had  retired 
(§  768),  was  now  guarded  by  a  Union  army  under  Sheridan.  In 
September,  Sheridan  defeated  Early  in  the  battle  of  Winchester. 


Id  this  weaken  Lee'gliaer 
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In  the  following  month.  Early  surprised  the  Union  army  at  Cedar 

Creek,  about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Winchester,  and  defeated  it 
while  Sheridan  was  absent  at  Winchester.  In  the  afternoon,  Sheri- 
dan rejoined  his  defeated  army,  rallied  the  men,  and  defeated 
Early,  driving  him  far  up  the  valley.  The  story  is  told  in  Read's 
poem  of  "  Sheridan's  Ride." 

During  this  campaign,  Sheridan  kid  waste  the  whole  Bbeoandoah 
valley,  burning  barns  aud  deatroying  crops  and  farming  implements. 

Over  2,000  barns  were  burned.    The  obiec"  -•-'-- ■■- 

make  the  valley  eo  desolate  iliat  no  Confeden 

Supple UESTABY  Qi 

IiOeatian*. — Locate  the  Rappahannock  River;  Richmond,  Va.;  the 

James  River;  Petersburgb,  Ya. ;  the  Shenandoah  Hiver;  Lynchburgb, 
Va.;  Frederic keburgh,  Va. ;  Wincbester,  Va. 

Rkvibw. — Name  the  three  great  battles  of  Grant's  overland  route 
to  Ricbmond.  The  town  wliicb  was  besieged  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
Sberidan's  two  battles  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

TTS.  William  Teonnush  Sherman  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1830,  and  gra- 
duated at  West  Point  in  1841. 
He  becamea  captain  in  Ibe  Mexi- 
can war,  and  then  entered  busi. 
ness.  He  became  a  major-gen- 
eral In  the  United  States  army, 
1861-0.  and  general  command- 
ing,  1868-83.  His  abilhiea  were 
not  properly  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  war,  and  it  was 
even  commonly  reported  Uiat  he 
was  crazy.  Grant  knew  him 
better,  and  supported  liim  as  lie 
himself  bad  been  supported  by 
Liucoln;  it  bnd  been  reported  to 
Lincoln  that  Grant  drank  wliis- 
key  excessively,  but  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  gind  to 
aend  a  barrel  of  "  Grant's  whis- 
key" to  each  of  the  other  gener- 
als.     Grant's    hearty    sujjport 

gave  Sherman  the  opportunity  to  b„biiin 

prove  hia  ability,  aud  Sherman  "'■  '■  »""^- 

came  out  of  the  war  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  tbe  ablest  of  its  gen- 
erals. Having  retired  from  the  army,  be  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
New  York  City.    He  died  February  14,  1891. 


773.  What  were  the  leading  Btenls  in  the  life  of  8herm»Df   Of  Johnston  f 
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Jouph  E.Jobiutoii,  of  Vlrgiula.  was  bom  in  1807,  and  graduated  ftom 
West  Point  in  1839.  He  became 
colonel  ia  the  Mexican  war,  and 
major-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  In  1861.  His  operations  at 
Bnll  Bun  (§681),  Vicksbui^h 
(§738),  in  Geor^  (S  774),  and  m 
Korth  Carolina  (§  803)  arc  a  part 
of  our  history.  Nest  lo  Lee,  he 
seems  to  bave  been  the  ablest  of 
the  Confederate  geuerals,  but  Lee 
bad  the  advantage  of  the  confi- 
dence of  Davis,  wbo  disliked 
Johnston  extremely,  and  was 
always  happy  to  turu  bim  out  of 
service,  if  he  could  find  a  fair 
excuse  for  doing  so. 

In  the    West. 

~  774.  Sbernian's  Advance 

from  Chattanooga  agaioat  Dal- 
ton  and  Atlanta  was  through  a  country  of  lofty  mountains,  with  strong 
defensive  positions ;  but  there  was  no  "  hammering."  Both  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  were  masters  of  their  art;  and  the  contest  be- 
tween them  was  as  scientific  as  a  skilful  game  of  chess  or  a  fencing- 
matcb.  Johnston  held  each  position  until  Sherman's  forces  began 
to  lap  around  toward  his  rear ;  then  he  retired  cautiously  to  an- 
other position,  and  the  same  process  was  gone  through  again. 
Neither  general  was  careless  enough  to  give  tlie  other  the  slightest 
advantage.  In  this  manner  Johnston  was  slowly  driven  back  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  and  take  his  strongest  position,  Atlanta.  Beyond 
Atlanta  he  could  not  go  much  farther  south  (§  762).  The  princi- 
pal battles  were  Resaca,  Dallas,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.  But  there 
was  DO  such  slaughter  as  in  Virginia.  Sherman's  loss  during  his 
whole  two  months'  march  to  the  Chattahoochee  was  about  the 
same  as  the  Union  loss  in  the  two  weeks'  battles  around  Cold 
Harbor  (§767). 

775.  Johnston's  Plan  had  been    to  bring  Sliertnan  just  far 
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enough  from  Chattanooga  to  he  able  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms.  All 
Sherman's  supplies  were  brought  by  the  single  railroad  behind  hini. 
As  he  advanced,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  guards  to  pro- 
tect the  railroad:  otherwise  the  Confederate  cavalry  would  work 
around  to  his  rear,  tear  up  the  railroad,  and  starve  his  army  (§  741), 
But  every  guard  thus  left  weakened  hia  force,  and  made  it  more 
nearly  equal  to  Johnston's.  Johnston  had  played  his  game  of 
war  so  successfully  that  he  was  now  ready  to  fight  the  long 
delayed  battle,  and  had  begun  arrangements  to  do  so. 


Opekitiomb  d>  the  BotnBti.gr. 

77fl.  JolinBtom's  Bemoral — Johnston's  long  retreat  had  been 
skilfully  conducted,  but  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  did  not 
quite  understand  the  skill  of  it.  They  were  startled  as  Sherman's 
storm  of  war  came  rolling  up  toward  the  edne  of  the  Georgia 
mountains  above  them;  and  JeSerson  Davis,  who  always  disliked 
Johnston,  made  this  feeling  an  excuse  for  removing  him.  General 
J.  B.  Hood  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  results  were  that  he 
threw  away  all  the  advanti^cs  still  retained  by  Johnston ;  one  of 
the  two  great  Confederate  aruiies  was  lost  before  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  the  Confederacy  itself  full  in  the  following  spring. 

777.  Hood  had  a  great  reputation  at  a  bard  fighter,  and  was 
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s  to  eupport  it  He  made  three  furious  attacks  on  Shei^ 
man's  army  in  July,  which  were  the  severest  battles  yet  fought  in 
Georgia.  He  was  beaten  in  all  three.  Elarly  in  September,  Sher- 
man fought  his  way  around  toward  the  rear  of  Atlanta,  and  Hood 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces  (September  2). 

So  far,  both  armies  had  lost  about  the  same  number  of  men,  30,000. 
More  than  half  of  ihe  Confederate  loss  bad  been  Bustaiaed  Iq  Hood's 
baltles.  Both  armies  had  been  reinforced  to  about  their  original  strength 
(§§  760,  762). 

738.  Hood's  Pl&n. — Early  in  October,  Hood  moved  his  whole 
army  past  Atlanta,  and  marched  northwest  toward  the  country 
from  which  Sherman  had  set  out  He  hoped  to  compel  Sherman 
to  follow  him,  and  thus  to  change  the  seat  of  war  again  to  Tennes- 
see or  the  North.  Sherman  made  a  show  of  pursuing  him  until  he 
saw  hira  fairly  started  for  Tennessee,  and  then  returned  to  Atlanta, 
tearing  up  the  railroad  behind  him  as  he  came  (§  780).  He  had 
already  sent  nearly  half  of  his  army  to  Tennessee,  under  Thomas, 
hoping  that  Hood  would  take  the  course  he  did. 

jn.  Hood's  Tennessee  Campaign — Thomas  gathered  all  the 
Union  troops  in  Tennessee 
at  Nashville,  so  that  he  was 
rather  the  superior  in  num- 
bers as  Hood  drew  near 
the  city.  At  Franklin,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Nash- 
ville, a  battle  was  fought 
(November  30),  and  the 
Confederate  army  suffered 
severely.  But  it  pressed 
on  and  besieged  Nashville. 
.  After  long  preparation, 
fe  Thomas  attacked  the  be- 
siegers and  completely  de- 
feated them  (December  15 
Oeobbi!  h.  THoKia.  and  16).     The  pursuit  was 

so  vigorous  that  Hood's  troops  were  scattered  in  every  direction. 

7TS.  What  new  plan  did  Hood  adoplT    What  did  be  hope  to  dor    Wtiat  did 
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One  of  the  Confederacy's  two  great  armies  had  thus  faded  into 
nothing  (§  760). 

380.  fiheman'B  New  Plan. — Sherman,  on  his  retnm  to  Atlanta, 
had  before  him  a  country  in  which  there  was  not  an  organized  Con- 
federate army  between  him  and  Vii^inia,  nor  the  material  to  make 
one.  Hood's  mistake  had  put  the  whole  Confederacy  at  Sherman's 
mercy.  He  had  an  army  of  60,000  picked  veteran  troops,  with 
abundant  supplies,  and  with  States  before  him  which  had  not  felt 
the  war,  and  were  the  richest  part  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the 
middle  of  November,  he  burned  Atlanta,  cut  the  telegraph-wirea  to 
the  North,  and  aet  out  on  his  march  aoutlieast  to  the  sea.  But  the 
sea  was  not  his  final  destination;  his  real  aim  was  at  the  back  of 
Lee's  army,  far  away  in  Virginia. 

S81.  The  March  through  Georgia  was  finished  In  a  little  less 
than  a  month,  and  during  all  this  time  it  was  not  certainly  knowti 
at  the  North  what  had  twcome  of  Sherman's  army.  Its  route  was 
through  Milledgeville  and  Millen,  down  the  peninsula  between  the 
Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers,  to  Savannah.  It  marched  in  four 
columns,  covering  a  strip  of  country  about  60  miles  wide,  all  of 
which  was  made  desolate.  The  railroads  were  destroyed,  the  de- 
pots and  bridges  were  burned,  and  the  army  lived  on  the  country. 
There  was  hardly  any  resistance  to  the  march :  indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  on  open  ground,  any  army  of  the  war  could  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  this  army  of  Sherman's. 

182.  SaTaiinsh. — The  army  reached  Ossabaw  Sound,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogeccliee  River  (December  13).  Fort  McAllister, 
which  guarded  Savannah,  was  stormed  with  a  rush  in  fifteen  minutes, 
by  General  Hazen  with  part  of  the  15th  corps,  and  communication 
was  opened  with  the  blockading  fleet.  After  a  siege  of  eight  days. 
Savannah  was  captured.  Its  garrison  blew  up  two  ironclads  which 
had  been  built  at  this  city,  and  escaped  to  Charleston.  Sherman's 
army  remained  at  Savannah  imlil  February,  1865. 

SOPPLKMKNTART   QDEBTIONS. 


780.  WhatwagShermira'spoBfiinn?    Whnt  were  his  sdrmWiBeBf    Whatdldhe 
dolnBovember!    What  wsh  life  r^al  aim' 

781.  What  La  said  of  Shemian-B  march  throiish  Qeoi^r    What  was  Its  route! 

J8S.  Where  did  the  army  reach  th»  E«»t    How  was  commimloaUoii  opeoed  with 
tbe  fleet!    How  was  SavMuab  capturedf 
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ville,  Oft.:  Milten,  Qa. ;  tbe  SavaoDah  Rifer;  the  Ogeechee  River;  S&- 

vanDuh;  OisabawSuuud.  Qa. 

Itavraw. — Name  llie  tbree  leading  battles  of  Sliennan'a  march  to 
Atlimta.  Tlie  Oonfederate  conimaDder  wbo  succeeded  Joliustoo.  The 
two  bailies  of  his  Tenuessee  campaigD.  The  cily  at  which  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  began.     The  citj  at  which  it  ended. 

On  the  Coast. 

388.  OperfttloMS  on  the  Coast,  during  this  year,  consisted  of  a 
noraber  of  attacks  intended  either  to  keep  the  Confederates  busy 
and  prevent  them  from  sending  assistance  to  Hood  and  Lee,  or  to 
capture  Mobile  and  Wilmington,  the  last  ports  of  the  Confederacy 
for  blockadp-running. 

7S1.  In  Florida,  an  expedition  from  Port  Royal  landed  at 
Jacksonville  in  February,  and  marclied  west  into  the  interior. 
The  army  was  defeated  by  tlie  Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Olus- 
tee,  and  the  expedition  was  given  up, 

385.  In  LODislana,  an  expedition  under  Banks  was  sent  ap 
the  Red  River  from  New  Orleans  early  in  the  year.  Its  object 
was  to  capture  Sbreveport  and  conquer  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  which  was  still  held  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  defeated 
in  April  at  Sabine  Cross-roads  and  Pleasant  Hill,  near  Sbreveport, 
and  returned  without  accomplishing  anything. 

788.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Union  troops  were  driven  from 
some  of  their  positions,  early  in  the  year,  by  the  Confederates, 
aided  by  a  powerful  ironclad,  the  Albemarle.  In  October,  Lieu- 
tenant Cashing,  of  the  blockading  fleet,  blew  up  the  Albemarle  at 
Plymouth  with  a  torpedo,  one  dark  night,  and  the  Union  forces 
recovered  their  positions. 

Cnsliioar's  exploit  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  ilie  war.  Ont  of 
his  crew  of  Ibirieen  volunteers,  only  himself  and  one  other  escaped. 

783.  Fort  Fisher  guarded  the  entrance  to  Wilmington.  In 
December,  a  land  and  naval  expedition,  under  General  Butler  and 
Admiral  Porter,  was  sent  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  capture  it.  The 
navy  bombarded  the  fort,  but  the  army  failed  to  capture  it,  and 
the  expedition  returned.     Grant  sent  it  back  again  under  another 

79».  What  were  the  obJwM  nt  the  opiriidons  on  the  coast* 

7M.  WhacisiuM  of  the  Florida  expedition <    Wharvoa  its  result' 

I8a.  WhHteipedllionwBsheEiin  Id  LoiiiKlnoa'    What  hss  Its  object!    What 

Ig  said  of  operations  In  North  CaroUnaf    Of  the  deatructlon  of  the 

_..  i  fa  Fort  riBhert    What 

le  ■econdf    What  were  the  resulutr 
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commaacler,  Terry,  who  aesanlted  and  captured  the  fort  id  JaDnarj, 
1685.  WitmiDgton  was  captured  soon  after.  The  Coufederatea 
had  now  but  one  harbor  on  the  Atlaniic  coaat,  Charleston,  and 
that  was  btocltaded  very  closely. 

788>  Fon-egt's  Bald. — Before  taking  command  of  the  army 
opposed  to  Johnston,  Sherman  led  an  expedition  east  from  Vicks- 
burgh  (g  762).  It  was  intended  finally  to  atiack  Mobile  from  tbo 
land  Bide.  It  reached  Meridian,  but  its  cavalry  column,  which  was 
coming  from  Tennessee,  was  defeated  by  the  Confederate  General 
N.  B.  Forrest,  and  Sherman  returned  to  Vickeburgh,  after  destroy- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  property.  Forrest  passed  on  into  Ten- 
nessee on  a  raid,  and  captured  Fort  Pillow,  near  Memphis.  Its 
garrison  was  mostly  negro  troops,  and  Forrest's  men  killed  nearly 
all  of  them. 

789.  Mobile  B»y  was  defended  by  two  strong  forts.  Fort 
Gaines  and  Fori  Morgan,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  entrance.  Inside 
of  the  entrance  there  were  a  great  number  of  torpedoes,  three  gun- 
boats, and  a  powerful  ironclad  ram,  the  Tenjiesiee,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Buchanan,  formerly  captain  of  the  Merrimae  (§702). 
Outside  was  the  blocliading  Seet,  consisting  of  fourteen  wooden 
vessels  and  four  monitors,  under  Farragut  (|  707).  Farragut 
fought  his  way  through  the  obstructions  and  past  the  forts  into 
the  harbor  (August  6).  He  then  fonght  and  captured  the  Tentut- 
Me,  much  of  the  lighting  being  done  by  the  woodt-n  frigates.  The 
forts  then  surrendered,  and  there  was  no  more  blockade-running  at 
Mobile.  The  city  itself  was  not  captnred  until  the  following  year 
(§801). 

Tbe  passBge  of  the  Torts,  during  which  FarrsKut  stsllnned  himself 
in  the  rigging  of  Jits  ressi^l.  In  oriler  1o  see  over  Ihe  pmoke,  is  the  must 
celebraled  part  of  llie  tlay's  work.  When  caulioned  lo  avoid  Hie  Iiir- 
pedoes  wliicli  lineit  llie  entmnce,  the  admiral  eipres^eii  liin  coiilcnipt 
for  the  torpedoes  in  strong  langusee  and  giive  Ihe  order  "  G"  alieoil  1" 
One  vessel  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  bnt  it  was  not  Farragui's.  The  fljiht 
in  tlie  bay  was  riill;  as  noteworthy.  The  Tennenaee  wiiR  ilie  mrmigesi  of 
the  Confederate  ironclads,  and  yet  Fsrragut  altnckid  her  wilh  niHiden 
vessels.  Tliese  rammed  iier  uiiiii  ibeir  bowa  were  broken  ofl,  and 
helped  muterially  ju  capturing  ber. 

788.  Whaii-ipeilitlnn  did  nhprniannreaniwr    Wliat  vu  tti  objectr    Hoir  wu 

It  deputed'    Whathwldnrihpciirturenr  F'TtPUInw? 
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790.  HlUtarf  Snmtnar;. — The  year's  operations  had  crushed 
in  the  shell  of  the  Confederacy.  The  hattle  of  Nashville  had 
destroyed  one  of  the  two  Confederate  armies.  There  was  but  one 
important  Confederate  army  left,  that  of  Lee,  in  Virginia.  Lee 
could  do  nothing  to  help  the  States  farther  south,  for  any  weaken- 
ing of  bis  line  would  be  followed  by  aa  instant  attack  from  Grant, 
who  was  watching  him  vigilantly.  Sherman,  at  Savannah,  could 
go  where  he  pleased,  for  there  was  nothing  to  resist  him ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  meant  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  crush  Lee  be- 
tween two  armies.  Everywhere  the  people  of  the  Confederacy 
seemed  to  be  worn  out  and  discouraged  by  the  terrible  distresses 
which  they  had  endured  for  four  years ;  and  so  many  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  killed  or  crippled,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  men  to  form  new  Confederate  armies. 

SUFPLEMEMTARY   QUESTIONS. 


a. ;  Memphis.  Tenn. ;  ^Mobile,  Ala. 
Review. — Against  what  two  cities  were  the  coast  operations  of 
1864  directed?     Who  destroyed  the  naval  defences  of  HobileT    What 
fori  was  captured  at  Wilmingtonf 

On  the  Ocean. 

791.  Confederate  Privateers  continued  to  destroy  American 
commerce  during  the  year.  Three  of  them,  the  Alabama,  the 
Florida,  and  the  Georgia,  were  captured  or  destroyed,  but  others 
took  their  places. 

792.  The  AUbuno,  Captun  Semmes,  had  put  into  the  harbor 
of  Cherbourg  to  refit,  and  was  there  watched  by  the  Keartarge, 
Captain  Winslow.  The  two  vessels  were  of  equal  strength,  and 
Semmes  sent  Winslow  a  challenge  to  a  sea-fight,  which  was  just 
what  Winslow  desired.  It  took  place  (June  19)  seven  miles  off 
the  coast,  and  was  watched  by  many  spectators  on  the  shore.    The 


JflO.  What  had  been  done  by  the  year's  operationsr  What  Is  said  of  Lee'i 
amiTf    OrShennan'sSTOiy!    Of  the  people  of  the  ConfederacTf 

J»l.  What  is  eaid  of  the  Confederals  privateers?  Name  those  that  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed? 

799.  Where  had  the  .Alabama  taken  refugeT  What  vessel  vras  watching  faert 
What  le  said  of  the  t*o  veaselit    Describe  iheliattle.    What  was  its  nwiltf 
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fire  of  the  Alabama  was  fast  and  wild ;  that  of  the  Keanarge  was 
slower  and  aure.  Id  an  hour  the  AlabaiRa  raised  the  white  flag, 
and  twenty  minutes  afterward  she  Bank.  Her  captain  was  picked 
op  by  an  Englisb  yacht,  and  carried  to  England. 

The  superiority  of  the  Kearaarge's  flre  caused  particular  satisfaction 
iu  tlie  United  States,  for  llie  Alabama'*  gunners  were  from  Britiali  war- 
Teaseis  (g  870,  uute). 

798.  The  Florida  was  surprised  and  captured  in  the  neutral 
port  of  Bahia  by  the  Wachasett,  Captain  Collins.  Her  capture 
was  not  legal ;  but  before  anything  could  be  done,  she  was  acci- 
dentally Bunk  near  Fortress  Monroe. 

Her  capture  in  a  neutral  port  was  much  like  tbat  at  tlie  B»»ex  in 
1814by  tlieBL'ltL8ii(§3T4}. 

791.  Ike  Oeoi^la  had  been  sold,  and  had  become  an  English 
merchant- vessel.  The  sale  was  ill^al,  and  the  Georgia  was  cap- 
tured on  her  first  voyage,  off  Lisbon,  by  the  Niagara. 

SlIPPLKMBNTABY   QCKBTIONB. 

Locations. — (Scliool-map.) — Locale  Cherbourg,  France;  Bahia,  Bra- 
HI;  LUbon,  Portugal, 

Review.— Name  tlie  three  Confederate  privateers  captured  or 
destroyed  in  1884.    Wbicli  was  destroyed  lu  battle? 


Internal  Affaira. 

79S.  In  the  Confederacy,  the  distress  of  the  preceding  year 
had  only  grown  worse  (§753).  Confederate  money  had  become 
almost  worthless.  One  dollar  in  gold  would  buy  fifty  dollars  of  it, 
so  that  a  one-dollar  bill  was  really  worth  but  two  cents.  Hardly 
any  business  was  done ;  and  every  one  was  waiting  for  the  inevi- 
table end  of  the  war.  Women  and  children  of  course  suffered 
most  by  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  scarcity  of  food ;  but 
they  exhibited  a  wonderful  patience  under  suffering. 

79«.  Im  the  North   and  West,  comfort  and   prosperity   had 


onfederaov'    What  la  said  of  Con. 

rpatesC  sulTprerer 

Jorth  and  Weatr    What  cftlls  bad 
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hardly  been  checlied  (§  754).    But,  in  Bpit«  of  prosperity,  the  long 

severity  of  the  war  had  beguD  to  tell  on  the  people.  At  different 
times  in  the  year,  the  Piesident  had  called  out  a  total  of  about 
1,200,000  new  men,  and  many  persons  began  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  apparent  necessity  for  such  numbers  of  fresh  soldiers.  It  be- 
gan to  be  believed  that  there  must  have  been  enormous  losses  in 
the  war  which  had  not  been  made  public. 

In  fuel,  llie  goveriiraent  never  received  half  the  number  ot  men  it 
called  for.  Deseilions  and  evasinos  made  up  for  tlio  rest,  and  this  was 
tlie  Tiict  wliicU  was  not  nuide  public. 

797.  In  the  Presidential  Election  of  1864,  the  Democrata 

nominated  General  McGlellan  (§879)  and  George  H.  Pendleton, 
of  Ohio,  and  declared  that  the  war  ought  to  cease.  The  Repub- 
licans nominated  President  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee (§  826),  and  declared  that  the  war  ought  to  go  on  until 
snccessfully  ended.  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected,  receiving 
the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  States  that  voted,  excepting  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky. 

Of  tlie  233  electoral  votes,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  received  312,  and 
McClelLm  and  Pemllelou  21  (g  283). 

398.  Canada  had  become  a  refuge  for  a  number  of  Confederate 

agents,  who  contrived  various  means  of  annoying  the  Northern 
States.  Tbey  endeavored  to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners 
who  were  shut  up  in  camps  in  the  North  and  West,  and  even  to 
set  fire  to  New  York  City  ;  but  they  failed. 

In  Octolier  a  number  of  tliem  rode  into  the  lillle  town  of  St. 
Albans,  in  Vermont,  and  rolibed  llie  bank  there. 

799.  Ezchan^  of  PriBoners  had  ceased,  for  the  Confederate 
authorities  refused  to  exchange  negro  soldiers.  The  Union  pris- 
oners, shut  up  amid  the  misery  of  the  Confederacy,  suffered 
horribly,  particularly  at  Andersonville,  a  prison  near  Macon,  in 
Georgia. 

800.  NeTBda  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1864. 

7BI.  What  ii  xairl  ot  the  Drmocratlc  nominal rona  In  IBM)    Ot  the  Republlcui 

BomftiBMnnnf    Who  wereelectfil* 

I9S.  What  is  said  ol  CaoodaT    What  did  the  Contederat«  ftseiti  endesTor 

JM.  Why  had  ezdiange  of  prisoners  ceasedr  What  iroi  Uu  ooDdttioa  tit  the 
Union  Drisonerar 

800.  Wbal  SIaM  was  admltlsd  in  1864? 
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Nevadn  IsnpnnoflhpSIPxicnn  cession  of  18i8(§574).  Its  soil  is 
exlreinely  iirid,  only  imclliiiilHli  of  it  lieiiig 
flt  rorcullivnliim.  Itc<iiiii<it  l«siiiil  tuliiiTe 
any  agriculture,  atiil  its  ouilook  fur  niaiiu- 
facturea  is  bnnlly  mirlli  cnnxiileniig.  lis 
weHltll  is  in  its  mines,  piirliculurly  those  of 
silver  (§685).  Iib  )>rc>duclioi]  or  iliis  muliil 
siuce  1059  hits  bteu  bo  enonnnus  as  to  llirow 
tlie  prices  utxt  business  of  llie  worlit  into 
coQSiJerable  confnsion.  The  future  of  the 
BiWer-niiDes  is  uncertain.  Tbc  full  In  the 
golil  price  of  silver  has  resulietl  in  closing 
some  uf  tiie  mines,  and  tiie  popiilatlou  hits 

largely  decreased  iq  tiic  last  deciide.     Tlie  gui,  or  Hetaiu. 

populiiilon  in  1890  was  46,701.    Tlie  capital 
la  Uarson  City;  and  the  principal  town  is  Virginia  City. 

T.  EVBNTB   07  1865.  . 
Conclusion  of  the  War. 

801.  In  Mississippi  amd  Alabama  several  Union  columns  were 
already  moving  from  place  to  place,  seizing  Confederate  supplieu 
and  arms,  and  scattering  any  body  of  Confederate  troops  that  at- 
tempted to  make  head  again^^t  thpm.  The  only  serious  resistance 
was  at  Mobile ;  and  that  city  surrendered  in  April,  after  a  siege. 
This  really  ended  the  war  in  this  section  ;  hut  early  in  May,  when 
the  war  had  ended  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a  gi-neral  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  troops  in  Missi:>sippi  and  Alabama  was 
made  by  General  Ricliard  Taylor  (§  809). 

802.  Slterman's  Northward  March  began  from  Savannah  (Feb- 
ruary 1).  He  moved  directly  north  to  Columbia,  which  was 
burned  while  he  held  possession  of  it.  Each  side  accuses  the  other 
of  hnving  burned  the  city.  From  Cohinibia,  Sherman  moved 
northeast  to  Fayctteville,  following  nearly  the  same  route  as  that 
taken  by  Cornwallis  in  1781  (§252).  So  far,  he  had  met  litllo 
armed  resistance,  and  his  principal  difficulty  had  been  the  winter 
rains  and  the  swollen  rivers  and  swamps,  ffuw  he  had  to  move 
more  cautiously,  for  he  had  his  old  enemy  iigain  before  him, 

801.  What  was  dnne  In  Mi'sriiilppl  and  Alabama!  Wliat  fs  said  of  MoblleT 
How  ilirt  lli«  (c-nBf«l  wirrei.d-r  lake  plucet 

Mi.  Whrre  dill  Hhemmn'K  norttiwnH  mnrch  hesinF    Whit  mule  rll<l  he  lah 
le  uevtr    WbaC  vneuif  meC  bim  iu  iN'orUi  Carolluar 
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DstIb  had  been  forced  to  call  JohnBton  back  to  service,  and  he  had 
gathered  40,000  men  to  dispute  Sherman's  farther  advance. 

Ab  Bberman  murcbed  uorlh  through  tbe  Caroiinoa,  the  Confederat« 
garrieons  id  Charleslan  and  other  coast-towns  were  forceil  to  leave  their 
posts  and  hurrv  DorthwarJ  ahead  of  him.  Thus  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  was  seizea  by  the  Union  forces. 

808.  Johnston's  Armj  was  composed  of  some  fragments  of 
the  scattered  Western 
armies,  and  of  the  gar- 
risons of  Charleston 
and  other  coast  cities 
which  had  been  evac- 
uated as  Sherman's 
army  passed  them. 
The  whole  had  been 
gathered  up  by  John- 
ston, and  formed  into 
an  army.  He  attack- 
ed Sherman  furiously 
near  Goldsboro  (March 
19),  and  for  a  time  tbe 
battle  was  doubtful. 
But  Sherman  finally 
drove  Johnston  back, 
and  reached  Golds- 
boro.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  fresh  troops 
from  Wilmington,  and 
both  armies  waited  for 

OFBHiTIOBB  IN   VlROINIA  ^^^      rCSUltS      Of     OpCrB- 

tions  in  Virginia. 
80i.  Grant's  Opening  HoTement. — It  has  already  been  seen 
that  Grant's  general  plan  was  to  push  liis  line  farther  to  the  south- 
west around  Petersburgh,  thus,  while  he  had  men  enough  to  keep 
his  own  line  strong,  forcing  Lee  to  lengthen  and  weaken  his  line 

80S.  How  badJobnBton'a  armvbeen  rormedr  What  attack  did  ba  nuke  on 
ShermanF    WhaC  was  Its  rvsult! 

sot.  What  was  Granfa  general  planT  What  ias»id  of  Batcher's  Bun?  Tw 
irhora  did  be  rtiwt  wait! 
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(g  770).  He  made  another  movement  in  this  direction  the  day 
before  Sherman  started  from  Savannah,  reaching  a  little  stream 
called  Hatcher's  Rim,  and  holding  his  ground.  He  then  wMted 
for  Sheridan  to  join  him  from  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

806.  Sheridan,  with  10,000  picked  cavalry,  moved  ap  the 
Shenandoah  valley  to 
Staunton,  near  Lynch- 
burgh.  There  he  turned 
eastward  to  Charlottes- 
ville, scattering  Early's 
army  on  the  way.  He 
then  moved  eastward, 
passing  to  the  north  of 
the  defences  of  Rich- 
mond, and  joined  Grant 
Ho  had  destroyed  the 
canal,  the  r^lroad,  and  i 
bridges  all  the  way  from 
Lynch  burgh  to  Rich- 
mond, and  thus  cut  off  ^^ 
much  of  Lee's  supplies. 

Just  before  SUeriiUn  reached  Qmnt.  Lee  assaulted  Ihe  centre  of 
the  line  before  liim.    He  captured  Fort  Sieadman,  but  wus  soon  driven 

806.  The  Tinal  AdvanM  began  (March  29)  while  Sherman 
was  resting  at  Goldshoro.  Sheridan  made  another  movement  to  the 
southwest,  across  Hatcher's  Run,  to  Five  Forks,  and  held  his  ground. 
Lee  again  lengthened  his  line  to  meet  this  new  danger  ;  but  it  was 
now  so  long  that  his  60,000  men  could  no  longer  guard  it.  Grant 
at  once  advanced  his  whole  line,  1 00,000  strong,  and  hurst  his  way 
through  Lee's  line  of  intrenchments  (April  2).  Lee  retreated 
westward  during  the  night,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburgh  were 
entered  by  the  Union  troops.  Davis  and  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment escaped  by  railroad  to  North  Carolina. 

Davis  was  captured  in  Georgia  the  next  month,  and  was  Imprisoned 
in  Fortress  Honroe  for  two  years.  He  was  (iien  released  without  triaL 
The  United  States  did  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  treason. 

i.  Deacribe  SherttUn'B  roiit«.    What  did  ho  aeoompltsht 
1   «n,..n  .11^  .k.,  fi„=i  -dtftnce  beKin'    What  la  sajd  of  Five  Forlra!    WhM 
dI  Qract'B  adTODcet   Ot  the  (all  ot  Bluhmoud? 
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807.  lee'g  SureKder. — Lee'a  line  of  retreat  was  westwaid,  be- 
tween the  James  and  Appomattox,  rivers,  toward  Lynchbnrgh. 
From  thU  place  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  south  into  North  Caro- 
Uoa,  and  join  Johnston.  But  Orant's  army  was  in  hot  pQrsnit; 
and,  before  Lee  could  reach  Lynohbui^h,  Sheridan  had  passed  bim 
and  interposed  between  him  and  that  place.  Lee's  retreat  was  cut 
oS  ;  his  men  were  few,  hungry,  and  worn  out ;  and  he  surrendered 
the  Confederate  forces  in  Virijinia,  at  a  little  place  called  Appo- 
mattox Court-hoiue  (April  9).  Grant  asked  no  terms  of  surrender 
^^  jp  that  were  not  generous.    Lee's 

^y'/i^a..-'^  troop,,.,.  »lj  to  promi.. 
^^-        '  ^■^       ^rs  to  bear  arms  no  longer  against 

the  United  States.  They 
e  to  give  up  pubHc  prop- 
erty, except  that  they  were  to 
keep  the  horses  for  use  in  the 
spring  ploughing. 
r  Obaht  iND  Lrb.  SOS.  Johnston's  Surren- 

der.— Sherman  at  once  poshed  forward  from  Goldeboro,  and  occu- 
pied Raleigh,  Here  Johnston  surrendered  his  army  (April  26). 
His  men,  like  Lee's,  were  dismissed  on  giving  their  word  to  do  no 
further  act  of  war, 

809.  General  Surrender. — The  other  Confederate  forces  east 
of  the  Mississippi  surrendered  early  in  May  (§801),  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  same  month  those  west  of  the  Mississippi  surrendered. 
They  received  the  aarao  terms  as  those  given  to  the  armies  of  Lee 
and  Johnston,  The  war  was  over,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy went  quietly  back  to  their  desolated  homes,  there  to  begin  a 
new  struggle  against  poverty. 

SIO.  The  TictorlouB  Armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  numbering 
about  150,000  men,  were  reviewed  in  Washington,  near  the  end  of 
Mny,  by  their  commanders  and  the  officers  of  the  government. 
For  two  days  the  long  lino  of  sunburnt  veterans  marched  through 

$07.  WhnC  was  Lee'a  liae  oC  retreatt  What  was  hla  purposer  Bair  wu  It 
defPS'edr    What  Is  nald  of  hla  aurrendert 

SOB,  Wliat  nioiemBnt  did  Sbarman  now  maker    Wbat  la  said  of  JohoBtOD's 

SM.  WbaClsaaldoI  tbegenenlgurreiulerl  What  became  of  tbe  CoDledeiate 
aoldl-rat 

SIO,  What  Is  Raid  of  the  Brand  reilew  of  the  rictorioiu  armlear  Of  the  ntuni 
of  the  pulou  •oldier^r  .  .  .  t™ 
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the  principal  street,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  military  bands, 
flowcrg,  and  tliu  cheers  of  spectators  from  all  pans  of  the  country. 
The  disbanding  of  the  army  tlien  began  (§  827).  The  regiments 
were  given  similar  triumphal  receptions  OD  their  arrival  in  their 
own  States,  and  the  cojnpanies  on  their  arrival  at  their  towns. 

The  Telenins  still  miiintato  au  association,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Qraail  Army  of  the  Republic." 

SuITLEMBHTARI  QuBSTIONS. 

Looktlona, — Locate  Mobile.  Ala.;  Savimuidi.  Qa.;  Columbia.  S.  C; 
Payelievillu.  N.  C:  Cbarleston.  8.  0. ;  Gol<lsbor.>.  N.  C:  Wilming- 
ton, N,  C. :  Peli'rslHirgli,  Va. ;  the  Slieiiauduali  River;  Cliitrlotteville, 
Va.;  Lynclibiir"li,  Vs.:  Iticlimond.  Va.;  Appomatlox  Courl-house, 
Ta.:  Italtij:!..  K  C  ;  Washingtrm.  D.  C. 

Review. — What  Union  general  ms  re  lied  ihroiigli  the  Carnlinas  in 
186.5T  What  luiltle  eiiiM  Lee's  dc-reiice  of  Petersbiirgh!  Where  did 
Lee's  Bunvnder  lake  place!  Wliere  did  .lohnslou's  surrender  lake  place? 
During  what  month  did  the  general  surreuder  take  placet 

Death  of  Prmdmt  Lincoln. 

811.  Pnblio  Kejolcii^  were  continued  in  the  North  and  West 
for  nearly  a  week  after  Lee's  surrender.  The  firing  of  cannon, 
public  meetings,  processions,  and  the  illumination  of  houses  showed 
the  joy  of  the  people  that  the  war  was  over  and  successfully  over. 
In  it  all  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude  to  President  Lin- 
coln for  his  share  in  the  work.  He  had  entered  Washington,  four 
years  before,  almost  unknown :  now  he  was  recognized  as  a  wise, 
pradent,  and  great-hearted  leader  of  men.  In  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  war,  he  had  not  lost  his  temper,  his  courage,  or  his 
seif-control,  and  he  had  always  done  the  sensible  thing  at  the  fit 
time.  The  more  that  the  people  had  come. to  know  him,  the  more 
they  had  hkcd  and  trusted  him. 

In  spile  of  Lincoln's  lack  of  early  eduenlion,  his  speeches  and  docu- 
ments are  among  the  fliiest  in  our  liislory.  Examples  are  bis  Emanci- 
pation Proclamalion.  his  Qcltyshurgli  Addrcs-i.  and  his  second  InauL;u- 
ral  Address.  Id  Ihe  latter  occura  the  sentence:  "  Willi  malice  toward 
noce.  with  charity  for  all,  nilh  firmness  in  the  right  as  Ood  gives  us  to 
see  the  riglit.  let  us  finish  Ihe  work  we  are  in.  to  hind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  Tor  him  who  shnll  have  borne  the  bnltle  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphans.  U>  do  all  whicli  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  Dalions." 

Pretldantt   WbaC  work  luui  h*  doa^f  ^ 

...oogit; 
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S12.  The  AHsassiiutloii  of  the  Presideat. — A  conspiracj'  bad 
beeo  formed  by  a  number  of  persona  in  and  near  Washington  to 
kill  the  leading  officers  of  tbe  gorcmment,  in  order  to  throw  the 
national  affairs  into  confusion  and  give  tbe  Confederacy  a  last 
chance.  Its  leader,  Jobn  Wilkes  Booth,  seems  to  have  been  crazed 
by  a  desire  to  be  talked  about,  and  some  of  bis  associates  were  at 
least  feeble-minded.  The  President  had  avoided  military  guards 
and  protection  throughout  the  war,  and  his  fearlessness  made  him  an 
easy  victim.  One  of  bis  few  pleasures,  when  tired  out,  was  to  attend 
the  theatre.  On  the  appointed  nigbt,  Booth  stole  into  tbe  private 
bos  where  tbe  President  was  sitting,  and  shot  him  through  the 
head  from  behind,  so  that  be  died  the  next  day  (April  15,  1865). 
Another  conspirator  had  attacked  Secretary  Seward,  who  was  ill 
and  in  bed,  but  only  wounded  him.  Booth  was  chased  into  lower 
Maryland,  and  killed  in  a  bam  in  which  he  had  hidden  himself. 
Tbe  other  conspirators  were  arrested,  four  of  them  hanged  and  four 
imprisoned. 

After  Qring  the  shot,  BonCli  leaped  from  Lhe  box  to  tbe  stage,  raised 
a  dsgeer  above  bis  bead,  and  ehouted,  "  8ic  semper  t^raaoist  ("Hay 
this  alwajB  be  tbe  fate  of  tyrantsi" — tbe  motto  of  Virgmia.)  He  tbenran 
o9  through  a  side  door,  mounted  a  liorae,  and  escaped  for  a  time. 

S18.  The  Funeral  of  the  President  lasted  for  about  three 
weeks.  Tbe  body  was  taken  siowjyto  New  York  City,  and  thence 
westward  to  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  All  business  was 
stopped  in  the  cities  on  the  route,  and  the  wbole  people  joined  in 
tbe  ceremonies.  His  late  enemies  in  the  seceding  States  lamented 
bis  death,  for  tbey  bad  come  to  see  that  he  had  never  had  any 
hatred  to  them,  and  that  bis  murder  was  the  worst  calamity  that 
could  have  befallen  them. 

814.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President  (§826),  became 
President  at  Lincoln's  death.  As  Lincoln  bad  served  but  little 
more  than  a  month  of  his  second  four  years,  his  second  term  will 
be  considered  Johnson's  administration. 


SIS.  What  conspiracy  hurt  been  formed*  What  Ih  said  ot  Its  leader  and  mem- 
BnT  Hon  il<d  the  President  eipntie  htmnelf  to  dan^iwrT  How  vafl  the  marder 
uuiiu-ed*    Wliat  other  success  hod  tlie  conspirators f    What  became  of  them F 

BIS.  Describe  tbe  f  jneral  of  the  President.  What  was  (he  feeling  In  tbe  HOed- 
ig  Rtateet 

9I4>  W]io  bWAnte  Frealdent  at  IiIocoIp'b  deatbT 
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Military  Summary  of  the  War, 

S16.  Tke  C«BTH  of  the  War  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  two 
parts.  For  the  first  two  years  the  Federal  Government  was  busied 
in  fixing  its  encircling  lines  and  in  winning  territory  piecemeal 
from  the  Confederacy.  For  the  last  two  years  its  energies  were 
bent  on  seeking  and  defeating  the  principal  Confederate  armies. 
The  tnming-point  of  the  war  was  in  July,  1863  (§  7S2) ;  and  the 
leading  Union  generals  at  the  end  vrere  not  those  who  had  led  at 
the  beginning. 

816.  Erents  of  1861  (g  681).— The  principal  battles  of  1861 
were  those  of  Ball  Bun  (Jnly  21)  and  Wilson's  Creek  (August 
10),  in  both  of  which  the  Union  forces  were  defeated.  But  the 
Union  armies  had  seized  and  held  a  vast  extent  of  doubtful  terrri- 
tory,  so  that  the  Confederacy  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  ex- 
pected; and  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  fairly  com- 
menced at  Port  Royal. 

817.  ETBiita  of  18«2  (§  688). — Two  attempts  were  made  this 
year  by  the  Confederate  armies  to  break  through  the  encircling 
line,  by  Bra;^  in  August  and  by  Lee  in  September.  Both  were 
defeated.  The  great  battles  in  the  East  were  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  in  June  and  July,  Antictam  (September  IT),  and  Freder^ 
icksbai^h  (December  13).  Of  these,  Antiotam  was  the  only  de- 
cided Union  victory.  The  great  battles  in  the  West  were  Fort 
Donelson  (February  16),  Pittsburgh  Landing  (April  6-7),  and 
Mnrfreesboro  (December  31),  all  Union  victories.  The  capture 
of  New  Orleans  (April  28)  was  also  a  moat  important  Union  suc- 
cess. The  result  of  the  year's  operations  was  the  winning  of  a 
great  amount  of  territory  in  the  West,  but  the  Confederate  armies 
were  still  as  strong  and  as  confident  as  ever. 

818.  Erents  of  18ft8  (§  729).— In  the  East  the  principal  battles 
were  Clianceliorsville  (May  2-3),  a  Confederate  victory;  and  Get- 
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tysbargh  (July  1—3),  a  TJnian  victory,  which  defeated  the  last 
great  attempt,  by  Lee,  to  break  througli  tlie  encircling  lino.  In  the 
West,  a  Confederate  army  was  captured  at  Vicksburgh  (July  4), 
the  Mississippi  was  opened,  and  tlie  Confederacy  was  divided. 
The  Confederate  victory  of  Chickamauga  (September  18-20)  waa 
followed  by  tlie  Union  victories  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Kidge  (November  23-25).  The  advantages  of  the  year's 
operations  in  the  West  were  altogether  with  the  Union  forces,  and 
tbe  Confederate  armies  in  that  section  for  the  first  lime  began  to 
show  a  falling  off  in  strength  and  confidence. 

819.  ETente  of  18ft4  (§  7tiO).— Tiie  great  battles  of  the  East 
were  the  Wilderness  liattlcs  and  Cold  Uarbor  in  May  and  June, 
ending  in  the  siege  of  Fetersburgli,  which  lasted  until  tbe  end  of 
the  war.  While  it  was  going  on,  tbe  western  army  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  blotted  out  at  Nashville  (December  15);  and  Sherman, 
with  hardly  an  enemy  before  him,  bad  reached  Savannah  on  bis 
way  northward  lo  erush  Lee. 

880.  ETonts  of  18*5  {§  801).— Sherman's  march  northward 
from  Savannah  in  February  swept  up  before  it  all  tbe  available 
forces  of  tbe  Confederacy  into  a  great  trap,  from  which  there  waa 
no  escape.  But  Sherman  took  care  not  to  push  fast  or  far  enough 
to  drive  Johnston  and  Lee  close  together.  The  operations  of  the 
two  Union  generals  were  so  timed  as  to  prevent  the  scattered  Con- 
federate forces  from  uniting  into  one  army.  One  by  one  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  (Lee  April  9,  and  Johnston  April  26); 
and  the  war  was  over. 

821.  The  Armiet  on  botb  sides  were  larire.  Tlie  nnmlter  nt  men 
cntleU  inLo  tliuUiiiou  armies  dunng  llie  war  wfts  3,943,748;  iinri  2.690,401 
of  tliese  eulert'd  llie  army,  some  fur  three  mniiilin,  mme  for  six  monrlia. 
and  some  Tor  one  veiir,  two  yeiirs,  or  iliree  veins.  Tlie  larpest  number 
ill  8i-i'v1ce  at  one  ume  wtis  in  Mny.  1865:  it  waa  tlien  1.000,616,  oF  wliom 
660.000  were  fit  for  nctive  service.  Tlie  Union  navy  grew  sicnrlily 
larger  uniil  tlie  end  cif  the  wjir,  when  it  nunilim-ed  700  vessels,  60  of 
llicin  ironclads,  and  RO.OOO  sailnr.a.  Tlic  Confodri'ncy  did  not  need  so 
many  men  as  Ihe  Federal  Govfrnment.  for  ii  Inid  no  conquered  Icnilory 
to  gnrrisnii,  and  could  move  its  men  quickly  from  one  army  to  another. 

810.  What  ware  thu  great  battles  of  1S64  In  the  Eagt!    What  was  being  done  in 

8J0.  What  was  the  PlTpet  or  Sherman's  march  in  18(Kf    Why  did  he  atop  where 

t  m™  in  the  lTt>lnn  armie^I  Of  thegrwHaet 
'mer  iit  me  «i!«!  oi  inn  navy?  i)(  ilie  numljerot  men  in  tboCon' 
}    0[  the  greatesi  nuiober  at  one  Umer 
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The  total  wu  probabl}'  nbout  1,300.000.  nnd  the  lareeat  Dumber  at  one 
time  was  Iti  JauuHry,  1608.  Tlie  riillowiiiE  lable  Is^ven  from  a  careful 
writer,  us  Ibe  number  at  ibe  dates  oamtrj.  The  £>uthen)  llgures  are 
eetimales. 

United  8tat«>.  Confederacy. 

JaDuaiTl.  1861 16  il«17 

July  1,1861 186.751  IBO.OOO 

Jauuary  1,  1863 675.917  85(1.000 

January  1, 1863 018. 191  690.000 

January  1,  IBM 660,787  400.000 

Jaiiuiiry  1,  1865 050.460  250.000 

ilBrehSt.  1865 980.08«  175,000 

Miiy  1.  1865 1.000.616 

882.  Tbe  Dead  numbered  about  300,000  on  each  side.  The 
ITnloD  losses  are  known,  and  are  given  below  :  the  Sonthern  losses 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  National  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  on 
the  battle-fields,  in  whi<;h  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  collected ;  and 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  their  soldiers'  monuments.  Lib. 
cral  pensions  are  paid  to  wounded  UnioD  soldiers,  and  to  tbe  fami- 
lies of  the  dead. 

Id  the  Union  armies  there  were  killed  in  battle.  44.338;  died  of 
wounds.  49.205;  died  of  disease.  186.316:  stticide.  Iinmictde.  and  execu- 
tions. 526;  unknown  causes.  24.184:  IoIhI.  804.369.  OF  these  there 
were  only  7  executions.  In  Confedemte  prisons,  28. 168  are  known  to 
have  died,  but  thousands  of  nihers  have  since  died  of  dl8e>iRe  cnntracted 
in  tliem.  There  are  biiiied  in  the  ntitinnal  cemeteries  818,870  bodies; 
but  Borne  of  these  were  Confedemte  soldiers. 

■33.  The  Coat  of  the  Wai  cannot  l>e  figured  up.  The  tax  receipts  of 
the  United  States,  1881-05,  were  about  $780,000,000,  most  of  which  was 
spent  on  the  war;  and,  in  additinn  to  this,  there  wss  at  the  end  of  the 
war  a  national  debt  of  1 2. 850,000, 000.  If  we  try  to  add  to  this  (1) 
the  expenses  and  debts  of  States,  cities,  and  towns;  (2)  the  payments 
for  pensions;  (8)  the  eij>enses  of  the  Confederacy,  which  cannot  be  fully 
known;  (4)  the  destruction  of  private  property  in  the  South  by  Union 
armies,  and  on  tbe  ocean  by  Confederate  privateers ;  and  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  productive  energy  in  the  loss  of  men;  the  total  cost  of  tbe  war 
passes  beyond  possibility  of  estimate. 

824.  The  Object  of  this  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money  by  the  national  people  was  not  to  show  whicli  section  was 
Uie  stronger,  for  every  one  knew  beforehand  that  tlie  North  wns 

SSi.  What  wu  the  numberotthedeaat  What  iBHldoI  national  cemeterieBt 
rtf  •nlrll»™'  mnnumenliF    OCpengJons? 

ere  the  rec-elpts  nf  the  United  States  during  the  wart    What  wee 
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the  stronger.  It  was  not  to  show  which  had  the  braver  men,  for 
the  soldiers  on  both  sides  came  out  of  the  war  with  an  equal  re- 
spect for  each  others'  bravery.  It  was  not  to  satisfy  any  hatred  of 
the  North  against  the  South,  for  there  was  no  such  thing.  It  was 
not  to  abolish  slavery,  though  slavery  was  abolished  as  a  part  of  the 
war.  The  object  of  the  war  was  to  keep  the  nation  one,  to  pre- 
vent any  future  attempt  to  secede,  and  to  see  to  it  that  there  should 
not  be  two  nations  in  place  of  one,  waging  wars  with  one  another 
and  taxing  men,  women,  and  children  to  carry  them  on.  This  was 
thg  object  for  which  the  Union  men  fought  and,  when  necessary, 
died :  to  secure  perpetual  peace  and  a  united  nation  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  forever. 

SSB.  Tha  Laadiog  Eventi  of  Lincoln's  administration,  including  the 
war  for  the  Union,  are  as  follows: 

(□.,  UdIoh  victory;  C,  Confederate  vlctoij ;  Ind.,  indeclslTe,) 

1861-6:  Lincoln's  Term  of  OfBce §  668 

1861:  Fort  Sumter.  S.  C,  evacuated,  April  18  (C.),.  689 
VoluDteerscalled  for  by  tlie  President,  April  15    670 

First  bloodshed  at  BaUimore,  April  19 671 

Capture  of  Norfolk  navy  yard.  April  20  (C.)..  701 
Secession  of  four  border  States,  t/i&y  and  June    674 

Meeting  of  Congress,  July  4 680 

Battle  of  Ricli  Monnlain,  W.  Va.  July  II  (U.)    678 

Battle  of  Bull  Hun,  Va..  July  31(0.) 681 

Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  August  10  (C.)  684 
Capture  of  Fort  Hattcras.  N.  C.  Aug.  28  (U.)  685 
Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  October  2i  (0.).. . .  688 
Capture  of  Port  Royal,  8.  C,  Nov.  7  (U.). ...     686 

Trent  affair,  November  8 687 . 

1802:  Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  January  JB  (U.)...  690 
Capture  of  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  Feb.  6  (U.). ..  691 
Capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  Feb.  8(U).  70S 
Capture  of  Port  Do  nelson,  Tenn..  Feb.  16  (U.)  693 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March  5-8  (U.). . .  689 
Battle  of  Monitor  and  Mfrrimac,  March  8  (U.)  708 
Battleof  PiitsburghLandingorShlloh,  Tenn,, 

April  6-7  (U.) 604 

Capture  of  Island  Number  Ten,  April  7  (U,).  700 
Capture  of  Port  Pulaski,  Ga.,  April  11  (U.). ..  70S 
Capture  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  25  (U.). ..     709 

Capture  of  Torklown,  Va..  May  4  (U.) 715 

Battle  of  Wllliamsburgb,  Va.,  May  5  <lnd.). .  715 
Capture  of  Corintb,  MW,  May  30  (U.) 696 

Sift.  Wbat  years  were  covered  by  Lincoln's  term  o(  otflcet  State  the  leading 
'>ventii  <1S6I)  oC  April.  OC  May  and  June.  Of  July.  01  AiwuBt.  Ot  Ootobw,  Ot 
Rovember.    State tbe lewUng ereale (1S«S) ol February.    OfUaroh.    OfA)^    Of 
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1882:  Battle  of  Fnir  Oaks,  Va.,  TAsj  81  (U.) g  7IS 

Jackson's  raid  od  Banks,  Ya.,  June  (C.) 717 

Seven  DayB'  Battles,  Va.,  June  2S-JuJy  1  (Ind.)  718 

Pope's  campaign.  Va. ,  August  (C.) 719 

Second  battle  oF  Bull  Bun.  Va..  Aug.  80  (C).  719 

CaplurootHarper'eFerry.W.V«..Bept.  16(C.)  730 

Battle  of  Anlietam,  Md..  September  IT  (U.)..  731 

Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky,  September. ...  696 

Battle  of  PeriTville,  Ky.,  October  8  (Ind.). . .  686 

Battle  of  Fredericksburgh,  Va..  Dec.  ISiC).  728 

Firstattempton  Vick3burgh.His8.,Dec.39(C.)  7SS 
Battle   of  Murfreesboro,    Tenn.,   Dec.   SI   to 

Jan.li(U.) 6B7 

1868:  EmaDcipation  Proclamatian,  January  1 734 

Capture  of  Arkanaoa  Poet,  Ark.,  Jan.  11  (TJ.) 

(Dote)  785 

Draft  Act  passed,  Harcb  8 7d6 

Fort  Bumter,  8.  C,  attacked  by  ironclads, 

April7(C,) 748 

Grant's  campuign   before  Vicksburgh,  Miss., 

Mayltol7(U.) 788 

Battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Va..  May  3-8  <C.). .  736 

Battleof  We«'u(U<(^and.4t:an(a,  Junel7(tr.).  7S0 

Admission  o(  West  Virginia,  June  20 787 

Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  Nortli,  June 780 

Battle  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa  ,  July  1-8  (U,). ...  733 

Capliire  o(  Vicksburgb.  Miss.,  July  4  (U.). .. .  788 

Battle  of  Helena.  Ark.,  July  4  (TJ.) 740 

Capture  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  July  9  (U.) 789 

Draft  Riola.  New  York  City,  July  13-16 756 

Morgan's  Obio  raid,  July 741 

Battle  of  Cliickamauga.  Ga.,  Sept.  39-20(0.)..  74R 

Siege  of  Cliattaiiooga,  Tenn..  Oct.  and  Nov. .  744 

Siege  of  Knoxville.  Tean.,  Nov.  18-29 744,747 

Battle  of  Lookout  Hauntain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  34- 

25  (U.) 746 

1864:  EspeditioQ    to    Meridian,    Miss.,    February 

(note)  763,  788 

Grant  made  lieutenant-general,  March  8 761 

Red  River  expedition.  La.,  April  (C.) 785 

Capture  of  Fort  Pillow.  Tenn..  April  12  (C.)..  788 

Battles  of  the  Wilderneaa,  Va..  May  11-7  (Ind.)  766 
Battles  at  Spottsylvania  Court-bouse,  Va.,  Hay 

8-18  and.) 766 

Battleof  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14-15(11.) 774 

Battleof  Dallas.  Ga.,  May  35-38  (D.) 774 

Battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  Va.,  Juue  3  (C.) 767 

Siege  of  Petersburgb,  Ya.,  begun.  June 770 


TSmj.    or  June  Md 
stale  the  leadlriE 
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18M:  Bailie  of  ^OTtwirye  HDd  AfaSfljna,  June  19(D.)§TO3 

Buttle  of  Ki'Dusiiw  MouQlHiD.  Gil,  Jiiiie2T(U.)  774 

BallleB  before  Ailmila.  Ga..  July  80-38  (U.). .  7T7 

Early's  mill  ou  Wasliitigion.  Julj  768 

Peiersburgli  mine.  July  30  (C.) 771 

Baiile  of  Mobile  Bay.  Ala.,  August  G  (XT.) 789 

Capiureof  Atlnuts,  Ga.,  Beplember2(D.)....  777    . 

Battle  of  Wincaeater.  Va.,  September  19  (U.).  772 

Battle  of  OeJur  Creek,  Va.,  October  19  <U.)..  773 

Admission  of  Nevada,  October  31 800 

Bliermuu'a  marcb  to  tbe  Bea.  Nor.  aud  Dec. ..  781 

Buttle  of  Piaiikiiu.  Teun. ,  November  30  (LI).  779 

Capture  of  Port  McAllister.  Qa,.  Dec.  13  (U.)  783 

Buttle  of  NasbviDe,  Tean.,  Dec.  IB   16  (UJ..  779 

Capture  of  Savannab.  Ga.,  December  21  (U.).  783 

1868:  Capture  of  Fort  FUUer,  N,  C,  Jan,  15  (U.). , ,  787 

Sbermau'H  march  northward,  Feb.  and  Marcb  803 

Columbia,  S.  C,  captured,  February  17  (U.)..  808 

Cliarleston,  8.  C,  captured,  Feb.  18(U^ 803 

Wllruiugion,  N.  U,.  cupturtd  Feb.  31  <U.). . .  787 

Battle  of  Qoldsboro,  M.  C,  Match  19  (D.). . .  808 

Bberidau'B  rairl  on  Lyucbburgli.  Va..  March. .  805 

Battle  of  Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  1  (U.) 806 

Pelersburgh,  Va.,  captured,  April  3JU.) 806 

RIcbmniid,  Va.,  captured,  Aprd  S  (U.) 806 

Surrender  of  Lee.  April  9 807 

Assassination  of  Lincoln.  April  14 813 

Surrender  nf  Jobnston,  April  28 808 

Jefferson  Davis  captured.  May  H (note)  806 

General  surrender,  Apiil  and  Hay 809 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
JOHNSON'S  ADMINISTRATION :  1865-9. 

kuDBMW  JoHNioB,  Toiuiesaee,  VlCB-Pro«Ident  and  PreeMont. 

828.  Andrew  JohnioQ  was  born  in  North  Carolina  ia  1808,  and  re- 
moved to  Tennessee  in  1826.  He 
served  qs  Congressman  (Demo- 
cratic). 1843-53;goveruor,1853-7; 
United  Stales  Bsualor,  1857-63 
and  1875;  and  Vice  President  and 
PreBident.  1860-69.  He  died  ia 
1875.  His  early  years  were  paEsed 
under  many  disad vantages.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write,  after  his  tnarriage,  by 
his  wife.  He  was  at  first  a 
tailor,  but  was  soon  drawn  iulo 
poiiiics.  He  was  an  outspoken 
Uuioniat,  and  was  the  only 
Southern  Senator  who  refused  to 
leave  liia  place  when  his  Slate 
seceded.  He  was  always  rendy 
to  struggle  for  what  be  believed 
to  be  right,  and  seldom  willing 
to  believe  that  he  himself  was 
wrong.  i™"*  JoHHsoB. 

(1)  Ikterhal  Affairb, 
827.  The  Armies  were  paid  off  and  sent  borne  at  tbe  rate  of 
300,000  a  month  until  nearly  all  had  retired  to  private  life.  About 
50,000  were  retained  as  a  standing  army  for  the  Southern  States. 
Many  persons  had  thought  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  turn  a  Riillion  soldiers  adrift  so  suddenly  ;  that  they  would 
not  find  work,  but  would  unite  in  lawless  companies  for  plunder. 
Nothing'  of  the  kind  followed.  The  old  soldiers  turned  out  to  be 
better  lawyers,  editors,  workmen,  and  managers  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  war,  tbrougb  the  Lahits  of  prompt  obedience  learned  in 

SIS.  What  was  Johnsona  life  and  charaen-r? 

e«7.  Hawwere  tbaarmlesdisband';*!'    What  force  was  retaloedt    Wbat  IMi 
Of  dliorder  had  ezlsMdt    Waa  there  any  tuch  r««uUI 
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tlie  army.  A  man  must  usnally  learn  what  obedience  is  before  he 
can  make  others  obey. 

826.  Th«  Ftniaiu  were  a  body  of  men  of  Irish  birlh  who  felt  that 
tliej  bad  grievances  agnlost  Great  Brilnin.  Most  of  them  bad  serred 
in  the  anny,  bad  grown  foud  of  soldiering,  and  now  wanted  "a 
brush  Willi  Llie  BrtLiHli."  As  Canada  was  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
about  1.500  of  tlieui  invaded  it  ia  ISBS  from  Buffalo.  As  there  was  no 
war  between  tlJe  UuiLeii  Siules  uml  Great  llrituia,  Ameiicans  could  nof 
be  allowed  to  make  war  ou  Ujeii  own  account;  and  tbe  President  inter- 
fered, and  stopped  Uie  movement. 

829.  Mexico  was,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  still  occupied  by  French 
troops,  i^ainst  the  will  of  the  Mexicans  (§  758).  The  nDit«d 
States  now  began  to  urge  their  withdrawal  in  more  decided  lan- 
gu^e,  and  France  consented  to  take  them  away.  The  United 
States  had  no  objection  to  Maximilian's  remaining  as  emperor,  if 
the  Mexicans  wished  it.  He  refused  to  leave  with  the  IVench 
troops,  and,  in  1867,  was  captured  and  shot  by  the  Mexicans.  The 
United  States  asked  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  the  re- 
quest was  refused. 

Haximiliiin's  wife.  Carlotta,  became  insane  througli  grief. 

6S0.  Tbe  Atlantic  Tel^raph,  which  had  several  times  failed 
(§  641),  was  successfully  laid  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  in 
1866.  Other  cables  of  the  kind  have  since  been  laid,  so  that  it  is 
now  hardly  possible  that  any  accident  should  entirely  break  off 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

8S1.  Alaska  was  bought  from  Russia  in  18S7  for  $7,200,000. 
As  it  is  the  last  addition  up  to  1894,  a  table  is  given  below,  show- 
ing the  original  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  successive 
additions. 

United  States  In  178S  (§264) "mMi 

Louisiana.  1803  (§383) 1,171.981 

Piorlda,  1819  (§418) 69.368 

Texas,  1845  (§538) 876.188 

Mexican  Cession,  1348  (§578) 645.788 

Gadsden  Piircliase.  18i3  (|  574) 46.586 

Alaska,  1867  (§831) 677,890 

ToUlin  1894 3.608.884 
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882.  The  NaUonal  Debt,  at  tLe  end  of  tlie  war,  was  sl.out 
$2,850,000,000  (I  323).  Olber  governments  Lave  debta  aa  large, 
or  larger;  but  they  make  little  attempt  to  pay  tliem.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can people,  on  tlie  contrary,  now  attacked  their  debt  aa  vigorously 
as  if  it  had  been  n  liostile  army  in  the  fielJ,  Taxes  on  imported 
goods  were  not  decreased  for  fear  of  foreign  competition  in  manu- 
factures; and  whatever  money  could  be  spared  out  of  the  large 
receipts  of  the  government  was  applied  to  paying  off  the  debt. 
Before  the  armies  were  quite  disbanded,  $30,000,000  had  been 
paid;  and  this  beginning  has  since  been  perseveringly  followed 
np  {§  938). 

8S8.  NebrMk«  was  admitted  to  the  ITnion  in  1867. 

Meliriiska  Is  a  part  of  Ibe  Louisiana  piircliiise  (§  332).  It  becamt  a 
Territory  iu  1854  (§614),  by  tlieKuusasNelimsksAci.  It  Lad  been  very 
little  espliireil;  anil  It  was  believed  to  be  quite  worthless.     It  has  sluce 

S roved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  agrlcullurul 
islricis  of  the  Uailed  States;  its  soil  will 
grow  with  profit  almost  auy  product  of  tem- 
perate liititndes.  Its  mluerals  and  ores,  ex- 
cepting coat,  are  of  little  Importaneb;  but  Its 
Boil  is  richer  tlian  any  mines.  The  whole 
eastern  hair  of  t  be  State  is  a  well -wale  red. 
rolling  prairie,  whose  streams  give  promise 
of  manufiictures  in  the  future.  The  western 
half  Is  silll  dry;  but  ilie  ruins  seem  to  move 
westward  with  the  p(i|>iil>iiion.  It  seems 
probable  that  llie  whole  Stale  will  in  time 

be  equally  profitalile  for  agriculture.     The  g^^^^  ^^  Nkbhahki. 

population  incn-aseii  from  4.484  in  1856  to 
1.058.910  in  1890;and  immigrants  are  pouring  i 
yet,  in  1880,  only  one  twenty.lifth  pait  of  the 

nncier  cultivation.  The  people  have  tieeii  very  liberal  in  educational 
matters:  tlieir  university  and  puhlic  schools  rank  bij;h  amone  Institu- 
tions of  Ibe  kind;  and  few  Stales  have  better  reasons  than  Nebraska 
for  confident  expectation  of  prosperity  aod  usefulness. 

(2)  Rkconstruction. 

881.  The  Problem  of  BecoiiBtractloii. — We  come  now  to  some 

of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  American  history,  those  of  the  six 

years  from  1865  to  1671,  in  which  the  American  people  tried  to 

straighten  ont  a  state  of  affairs  which  had  been  completely  tana;Ied 

BSa.  What  In  nni'l  of  the  nntional  debit    How  did  tbe  American  people  deal 
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by  the  Civil  War  and  its  results.  The  first  question  waa,  What 
should  be  done  with  the  voters  of  the  seceding  States?;  The 
Northern  States  were  each  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parties, 
so  that  one  party  controlled  some  States  and  the  other  party  con- 
trolled the  others.  But  Southern  voters  had  for  years  thought  of 
hardly  anything  in  politics  except  the  defence  of  slavery.  All 
the  Southern  States  were  thus  in  the  habit  of  acting  together :  they 
formed  what  is  now  often  called  a  "  solid  South,"  They  were  so 
nearly  a  majority  ot  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  a  very  little  help 
I'rom  parts  of  the  North  would  at  once  give  them  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  as  to  the  national  debt, 
pensions,  and  other  expenses  of  the  war.  And  yet  there  was  no 
espress  law  to  prevent  them  from  taking  part  at  once  in  the  goy- 
ernment  It  was,  in  fact,  equally  hard  to  let  them  in  or  to  keep 
them  out. 

885.  The  President's  Feelii^.— President  Johnson  was  always 
a  hearty  Union  man.  He  bad  expressed  great  anxiety  to  hang 
some  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  and  his  first  act  as  President  was 
to  offer  large  rewards  for  the  capture  of  Davis  and  other  leaders, 
on  the  charge  of  planning  Lincoln's  murder.  But  Johnson  had 
been  a  Sonthem  "  poor  white":  his  feeling  was  altogether  one  of 
dislike  to  the  richer  Southerners  who  had  brought  about  the  war; 
and  he  had  no  great  anxiety  for  the  protection  of  the  "  freedmen." 
He  was  altogether  a  War  Democrat :  he  was  anxious  to  maintain 
the  Union,  but  equally  anxious  that  the  States  should  each  be  free 
from  interference  by  the  Union,  It  was  cert^n  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  would  never  consent  "  to  keep  the  seceding  States 

Ottt," 

"  Preeflmen"  was  Ihe  usurI  name  for  the  former  slaves,  set  free  by 
the  war.  During  the  war  they  were  often  called  '■conlraliands,"  a 
name  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Qeneral  Butler.  Run  a  nay  slaves 
had  come  into  liis  camp,  and  tlie  law  directed  him  to  return  litem  to 
their  owners,  a  Ihlng  which  he  was  determined  not  to  do.  He  f^ot  over 
the  difficulty  by  declaring  the  slaves  "  contrabanil  ot  war."  like  gun- 
powder, or  any  otiier  valuable  war  material,  wIjicL  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  enemy's  poaaession. 

$S8.  The  Southern  State  Gorernments,  when  Johnson  be- 

SSS.  Whatwas  the  President's feeltng  asaUnlonist?    Aa  a  "poor  white"?    As 
nta  been  broken  up  by  the  wart    Wily 
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came  President,  were  in  complete  confusion.  The  Union  cavalry 
forces  were  ranging  through  the  South,  capturing  goTcrnors  and 
other  leading  men,  and  sending  them  to  forts  for  safe-keeping. 
They  were  released  after  a  short  imprisonment ;  but  at  the  tirae.no 
one  was  quite  sure  that  the  Confederate  leaders  would  not  all  be 
hanged  or  shot  for  treason.  Every  Southern  man  who  could  have 
been  of  service  in  government  was  only  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  almost  all  semblance  of  government  disappeared.  The 
first  business  was  to  get  some  form  of  government  that  would  main- 
tain order. 

8S7.  The  Fresident's  Finn,  of  reconstruction  was,  first,  to  ap- 
point provisional,  or  temporary,  governors  for  each  Htate,  These 
governors  called  conventions  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  white 
people,  the  former  voters.  These  conventions,  when  they  met,  did 
three  things :  they  repealed  or  declared  void  the  ordinances  of  se- 
cession, promised  never  to  pay  any  debt  incurred  in  snpporting  the 
Confederacy,  and  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing 
slavery,  which  Congress  had  proposed  early  in  1865.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  1665,  all  the  governments  of  the  seceding  States 
had  been  reorganized  according  to  the  President's  plan,  or  "  my 
poliiy,'.'  as  he  often  called  it. 

Virginia,  Teunessee,  Lcuisiana,  and  Arkansas  had  alreaily  been  re- 
organizeil,  id  much  tlie  same  raanuer,  under  Presideut  Lincoln,  and 
were  not  inlerfered  w[t|j. 

88S.  The  Thirteenth  AmeDdmeDt,  forever  abolishing  slavery, 
having  been  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  was  declared  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  in  December,  1865.  It  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  Emancipation  Proclamation  (§724)  had  only  freed  the 
slaves,  and  did  not  prevent  a  new  establishment  of  slavery. 

8S9.  The  Treatmest  «f  the  Freedmen  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
manage.  The  Southern  people  did  not  believe  that  the  freedmen 
would  willingly  work  now  that  they  no  longer  had  the  slave-driver 
to  force  them  to  it.  The  laws  passed  by  the  new  governments  of 
the  seceding  States  were  therefore  usually  designed  to  force  the 
freedmen  to  work  under  penalty  of  being  declared  vagrants  and 
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Bent  to  jnil  and  hard  labor.  To  most  of  the  ffortbem  people  this 
looked  very  much  like  setting  up  slavery  ag^n  under  a  new  name  ; 
and  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  when  Congress  met  in  De- 
cember, 1866,  refused  for  the  time  to  admit  any  members  from  the 
seceding  States. 

810.  A  New  iBsne  was  thus  brought  into  politics.  The  Presi- 
dent thought  that  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  had  no 
more  right  to  keep  out  members  from  the  sccedtngStatcs  than  those 
States  bad  to  atttmpt  to  leave  the  Union,  He  was  supported  by 
the  Northern  Democrats,  and  by  the  Southern  people,  who  did  not 
count  for  much,  however,  so  long  as  their  Representatives  were  not 
admitted.  The  Republicans  had  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  sufficient  to  pass  laws  over  the  President's 
veto  (1 478).  They  had  not  yet  formed  any  plan  :  they  were  only 
determined  not  to  admit  the  Southern  members  until  the  safety  of 
the  freedmen  should  be  made  certain.  In  this  they  were  supported 
by  the  Republican  party  of  the  North;  and  the  whole  struggle 
turned  upon  the  elections  in  1866  for  the  Congress  which  was  to 
meet  in  1867. 

841.  TenaesBee  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in  1866,  and  her 
members  were  received  by  Congress.  The  State  bad  been  reor- 
ganized in  such  a  manner  that  the  freedmen  seemed  quite  secure. 

843.  The  Congressional  Eleetions  of  1 866  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  Republicans.  They  were  to  have  the  same 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  next  Congress,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  could  pass  such  laws  as  they  thoii'iht  best,  without  any  ob- 
struction from  the  President's  veto.  They  had  now  fully  formed 
their  plan  of  reconstrnction,  and  were  able  to  carry  it  into  effecL 

848.  The  Plan  of  Congress  had  two  leading  purposes:  the 
freedmen  were  to  vote;  and  the  Confederate  leaders  were  not  to 
vote.  These  purposes  were  to  be  reached  by  putting  all  the  seced- 
ing States  under  military  governors,  who  -should  call  new  conven- 
tions to  form  State  governments.     The  power  to  vote  for  delegates 
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to  these  conventioQH  was  given  to  the  f  reedinen,  but  oot  to  the  lead, 
ing  Confederates.  If  the  new  fonos  of  goTernment  should  allow 
freedmen  to  vote,  and  if  the  new  governments  should  ratify  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  denied  to  the  leading  Confederates 
the  power  to  hold  office,  Congress  would  admit  the  Sonthern  Sena- 
toTS  and  Representatives. 

844.  The  BeeongtrDctlon  Aebi  were  passed  by  Congress  in 
March,  1867,  over  the  veto  of  the  President  They  contained  the 
plan  of  Congress,  as  juat  esplained;  and  the  President  executed 
them  by  appointing  the  military  governors.  These  governors,  aup. 
ported  by  portions  of  the  army,  took  care  that  in  forming  the  new 
governments  freedmen  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  leading  Con- 
federates should  be  forbidden  to  vote. 

816.  The  Work  ot  BecoDBtrncttoii  went  on  through  the  years 
1867  and  1868;  and  in  June,  1868,  six  States  were  readmitted  to 
Congress  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  Soath  Carolina.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  Re- 
construction Acta  were  bitterly  disliked  by  the  Southern  whites, 
for  they  made  the  negroes,  who  had  been  slaves  bnt  two  years  be- 
fore, eqaal  or  superior  to  their  former  mastcrB,  It  was  hoped  in 
the  North  that  the  freedmen  would  be  made  secure  by  having  the 
right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State  governments.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  how  this  resulted  (§  873).  But  for  the  first  few 
years,  the  whites  were  powerless,  and  the  freedmen  had  their  full 
share  in  the  governmenL  Four  States,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Virginia,  refused  to  yield,  and  were  not  readmitted  until  1870 
(§  871).     Tennessee  had  been  admitted  in  1866  (§  841). 

845.  The  FonrtMnth  Amendment,  proposed  by  Congress  in 
1866,  was  ratijied  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  July, 
1868.  It  provided  that  no  State  should  take  away  the  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  higher  class  of  Confede- 
rate office-holders  should  hold  no  office  until  pardoned  by  Congress ; 
that  the  debt  of  the  United  States  should  be  paid  in  full ;  and  that 
the  Confederate  debt  should  never  be  paid.     By  "  privileges  of 
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citizens"  was  meant  the  right  of  the  freedraen  to  be  treated  exactly 
like  whites  in  niakiog  and  enforcing  laws. 

847.  Tbe  Beconstracted  GoTemments  at  once  took  control  of 
their  States.  Their  State  constitutions,  as  has  been  stated,  allowed 
the  freedmen  to  vote,  while  they  forbade  the  leading  Confederates 
to  vote  or  hold  office  until  pardoned  by  Congress.  The  negroes, 
with  a  few  while  leaders,  voted  together;  the  whites  also  voted 
together ;  and  thus  the  voting  population  of  the  seceding  States 
was  divided  on  "  the  color  line."  The  unhappy  results  were  very 
soon  visible  (§  873). 


(3)  Imfrachubht. 

848,  The  President  and  Confress. — While  Congress  waa  thus 
auccessfuJly  carrying  out  its  plan  of  reconstruction,  its  quarrel  with 
the  President  was  steadily  growing  angrier.  Bill  after  bill  waa 
passed  by  Congress,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  at  once  passed 
over  the  veto.  The  President  waa  a  passionate  man  and  hasty  of 
speech.  He  believed  that  the  KepubJican  majority  in  Congress 
was  keeping  the  Southern  members  out  only  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  bills  over  his  veto ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dis- 
like of  Congress  in  public  speeches.  Of  course  this  made 
Congress  still  more  ready  to  pass  bills  which  were  disagreeable  to 

849.  The  Tennre  of  OfDee  Aet  was  passed  by  Congress,  in 
March,  1887,  over  the  President's  veto.  It  forbade  the  President 
to  remove  the  higher  classes  of  office-holders  without  asking  and 
receiving  the  consent  of  the  Senate  (§  920).  Johnson,  believing  that 
the  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  power  to  pass  such  an  act,  de- 
termined to  disobey  it  He  removed  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  when  the  Senate  refused  to  consent  to  the  removal, 
the  President  paid  no  attention  to  the  refusal,  and  ordered 
Stanton's  successor  to  take  possession  of  the  office. 
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WS.  Edwin  M.  SUnton  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1814.     Be  n 
GeDeral,  1860-1,  under  Buch- 
anan, and  Secrelarj  of  War, 


in  the  War  Deparlmeut  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  broke  down 
hlB  healtli.  His  serviceB  Co 
the  country  were  very  great, 
but  it  was  ofteci  difficult  for 
bia  associates  to  get  on  with 
him  peaceably.  He  died  at 
WasliingloD  iu  1869. 

S61.  ThelmpMChment 
of  tbe  President  followed 
at   once.      The   House   of 
Kepreaentativea  voted  to  im- 
peach him ;  that  ia,  to  ac- 
cuse him  of   having   diso- 
beyed the  laws,  and  of  being  Ebww  M.  SiumiN. 
unfit  to  be  President.     An  impeachment  inust  be  tried   by  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  necessary  that  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  should 
vote  guilty  in   order  to   convict  the  accused.     In  this  case  there 
was  a  long  trial  before  the  Senate,  and  the  vote  was  35  guilty 
to  19  not  guilty.     This  was  not  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  acquitted. 

8S2.  Tke  Presidential  Election  of  1868  turned  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, as  it  had  been  managed  by  Congress.  The  Republicans  sup- 
ported it,  and  nominated  Grant  (§  688),  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of 
Indiana.  The  Democrats  opposed  it,  and  nominated  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri.  The  Re- 
publicans were  successful,  and  Grant  and  Colfas  were  elected. 

Of  the  384  elecloral  votes.  Grant  and  Colfax  received  214,  and  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  80  (§298).  MisslBBippi.  Texaa.  an<l  Virginia  were  not 
allowed  to  vote,  as  Ibey  had  not  yet  been  reconstructed  aud  readmitted 

ScppLKMENTART  Questions. 
LoeaUoni. — (School-map  locnlions   in   italirs.) — Where  is  Irclandt 
Nmfoundland*    The  Slate  of  Nebraska!     Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ?     AtaskaT 
Review. — Give  the  years  in  which  Johnsoo's  administration  began 
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aod  eoded.  The  year  In  vhich  tbe  Tliirleenth  AmeDdment  was  rati- 
fied. Tlie  yenr  in  vliich  tlie  Atlantic  telegraph  was  successfully  laid. 
The  year  ia  which  the  Recoastniclion  Acts  nere  passed.  The  year  of 
tbe  admieBion  of  Nebraska.  Of  the  purclisRO  of  Alaska.  Of  Che  im- 
peachment  of  President  Johason.  Of  the  ratiQcation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ameadmeat. 

$68.  The  Leading  Eventi  of  Johoson'a  adminialration  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1865-69:  Jolioson's  Term  of  Office §826 

1865:  DiHhaDding  of  tbe  armies 8S7 

Soutliem  Slate  gnTeriiments  Teorgaaized'. ^7 

Tbirleenlb  Amendmeot  ratified 838 

1889:  Tennessee  readmitted 841 

AtlftDtic  telegraph  laid 830 

Fenian  invasion  of  Canada 838 

1867:  RecoDSlruclion  Acts  passed  by  Congress 844 

Tenure  of  Office  Act  passed  by  Congress 649 

Nebraska  aclmUted 888 

Maiimiliau  shot 829 

Alaska  purchased 881 

1868:  Removal  of  Stanton 849 

Impeachment  of  the  President 851 

Six  States  readmiiied 645 

Fourteenth  Amendment  ratifled 846 

end!    What  were 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 
GRANT'S  ADMINISTRATIONS :  1869-77. 

LTLTSBM  ».  UB*»r,  ui.,  freBiaent.  -j  h,hbi  WiiaoN,  Miss.,  VtaB-Pragldent,  1878-77. 

(I)  Foreign  Affairs. 

8S1.  The  AUbama  Claims  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Civil 
War,     That  every  nation  waa  botrnd  to  prevent  persona  living  in 
its  territory  from  waging  war 
against  a  friendly  nation  was 
the  claim  of  tlie  United  States. 
Great  Britain   had    not  been 
properly  careful  to  prevent  tbt 
Alabama    and    other  Confed- 
erate privateers  from  escaping 
to    sea    (§  727).     Hence  onr 
government    maintained    that 
she  ought  now  to  pay  for  at 
least  part  of  the  damage  done  - 
by  them.    The  answer  of  Great  '^ 
Britain    was    that   there    had 
been    no   laws,  at  that   time, 
under   which    the  government 

could  seize  the  privateers ;  but  "■■™"  »■  '^"'"-  """"^  '^"^ 

that  matters  would  be  better  arranged  in  future.  To  this  the 
United  States  answered  tliat  Great  Britain  was  still  bound  to  pay 
damages  for  bcr  neglect  to  pass  tlic  needful  laws  in  due  season. 

866.  The  Treatf  of  Washlnirton,  in  1871,  ended  the  long  dis- 
pute between  the  two  countries.  It  referred  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United   States  to  arbitrators,  or 
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mnpireB.  The  Alabama  claims  were  to  be  decided  by  five  arbi- 
trators, to  be  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil. 

S56.  The  Alabuiu  Arbitrators  met  at  Geneva,  ia  Switzerland, 
in  1872,  heard  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
decided  that  Great  Britain  shoald  pay  (15,500,000  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  damage  done. 

857.  Ttae  Norttaweatem  Bonndur,  between  Yancouver'a  Island 
and  the  United  States,  was  still  doubtful  and  disputed  (§  544) ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Washington  left  the  decision  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  boundary  as  the  United 
States  had  claimed  it. 

8&S.  The  Cuiodlut  Fisheries  had  also  caused  disputes.  Great 
Britain  claimed  that  American  fishermen  made  use  of  the  shores 
near  the  fisheries,  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  for  this 
privilege.  The  treaty  of  Washington  referred  this  question  to 
another  board  of  arbitrators,  whose  decision  was  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  $5,500,000  to  Great  Britain  (g  922). 

869.  San  Somiiigo,  the  eastern  half  of  tlie  islnnd  of  Hayti,  is  a  re. 
public,  inliabited  ciiiefly  by  negroes.  Its  rulers  were  aoxious,  and  its 
people  were  willing,  to  be  annexed  to  tlie  United  Stales.  A  treaty  of 
annexation  was  agreed  upon  iu  1869,  but  it  provoked  great  opposition 
in  the  United  States,  for  It  woul<]  liave  brought  in  a  great  number  of 
ignorant  voters,  of  wbom  the  country  had  already  enough  to  take  care 
of.  The  United  States  Senate  refused  to  conSrm  the  treaty,  and  It  fell 
through. 

•60.  The  Vir^iniu  waa  an  American  vessel  which,  in  1873,  was 
carrying  supplies  to  Cuba,  to  lielp  insurgents  against  Spain.  Her  busi- 
ness was  unlawful,  and  slie  was  captured  on  the  ocean  by  a  Bpanish 
war-vessel  and  taken  to  Cubs.  The  Spanish  authoriiies  at  once  put  Ibe 
crew  and  passengers  on  trial,  and  sliiit  them  us  fast  as  tliey  could  be 
fnund  guilty.  This  ferocity  of  punishment  excited  great  anger  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  war;  but  the  government 
of  Spain  succeeded  in  stopping  the  bloody  work  of  its  ngenla  in  Cuba. 
Those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  still  alive  wore  sent  to  Spain,  and  were 
released  after  an  imprisonment. 

SUFPLBUEHTAKT  QCBSTIONS. 

Locationt. — (Scliool-map  locations  in  ilalie*.) — Locate  deruva.  Van- 
couver's Island.    Sayti,     Cuba. 

Review. — In  what  year  waa   the  treaty  of  Washington  agreed 
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upon?  Whttwere  the  three  questlona  referred  to  arbitration?  How 
much  did  Great  Brib^n  pay  uaoer  the  firBtt  How  much  did  the  UDited 
Slates  pay  under  Uie  third  T 

(2)  Intbrital  Affairs. 

Ml.  erant'B  First  Admlnlatntioii  (1669-73)  was  marked  by 
general  prosperity.  The  productioD  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
Pacific  States  and  TcnitorieB  increased  rapidly.  Agriculture  was 
prosperous,  for  wars  and  bad  harvests  in  Europe  made  temporarily 
a  great  market  for  Aiuericsn  grain  and  cattle.  New  agricultural 
regions  in  the  far  West  began  to  be  settled.  Railroads  were  build- 
ing in  every  direction.  More  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  the 
United  States  during  these  four  years  than  had  been  built  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world  during  all  the  years  past.  Indeed, 
more  were  built  than  were  yet  necessary,  for  every  man  who  had 
money  to  nae  was  eager  to  share  in  the  profits  of  railroad-building. 

S62.  enut'B  Stusoni  Administration  (ie73-7'7)  was  the  oppo- 
site of  the  first  Extravagant  railroad-building  brought  on  a 
financial  panic,  which  hpgan  in  1873  and  did  not  come  to  an  end 
until  about  18^9  (g  891).  Many  railroads  had  been  built  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  did  not  pay  interest  on  the  expense  of 
building  them.  As  soon  as  those  who  had  built  them  began  to 
wish  to  sell,  nobody  wished  to  buy.  Money  became  scarce ;  many 
great  fortunes  were  lost;  and  there  was  general  distress.  In  addi- 
tion to  financial  troubles,  there  was  a  great  number  of  political 
scandals  (§  879),  ending  in  a  dangerous  disputed  election  (§  883), 
BO  that  there  have  been  few  periodo  in  our  history  when  the  gen- 
eral feeling  about  the  future  has  been  more  gloomy  than  during 
this  administration. 

$68.  Tko  Censng  of  1870  showed  a  population  of  38,558,371, 
an  increase  of  7,000,000  since  1860  (§632).  At  previous  rates,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  increase  should  have  been  about  10,000,000; 
but  the  war,  with  its  loss  of  life,  decrease  of  immigration,  and  gen- 
eral confusion,  had  made  the  difference.  Most  of  the  Ibouthem 
States  had  hardly  any  increase. 

Ml.  WhatlssaldorGrKnt'sflretadmlnlstraUont  OI  gold  and  «ilTei-(  Oracti- 
culture!    Of railrood-bullctlni;! 

Mi.  What  te  HB<d  or  Grant's  secoDd  adminlstratfoat  Of  the  flnandal  pauio  of 
ISTSI    or  pnllUcsl  KcuiclalKf 

8U.  wlkBtwutheincreaae  by  Uu  censuaoT  1870!    Wliy  wu  II  smaller  ttiaa 
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864.  The  Central  PMiflc  Ballroad,  from  Omaha  to  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, was  completed  id  1669,  It  had  been  begun  in  1862,  during 
the  heat  of  the  war,  and  Congrens  had  assisted  it  by  giving  the 
company  public  lands,  and  promising  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  if  it  should  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  completion  of  this 
rtulroad  made  it  possible  for  the  traveller  to  cross  the  continent  in 
a  week ;  and  an  easy  paasage  was  provided  for  mails  and  merchan- 
dise between  Europe  and  Asia.  Americans  had  made  a  substitute 
for  the   "  northwest  passage,"  sought   for  by  early   discoverers 

(882). 

896.  The  Importance  of  tlie  Pacific  railroad  syaiem  ia  very  largely 
that  it  is  cue  uf  the  fuicts  whicli  make  it  possible  1o  keep  so  large  a 
country  under  one  govercmeut.  Aq  Orej(oi]  C<)iii.'reasnMii  can  now 
reach  Wasliiugton  within  n  week's  time:  iii  1843  (§  530 1,  the  journey  would 
have  coat  him  from  three  to  six  months.  If  a  forergu  enemy  slioulil  at. 
tack  the  Pacific  coast,  Ihe  whole  power  of  the  country  could  lie  brought 
to  itB  defence  almost  at  ouce.  la  addition  to  all  this,  the  PaciBc  ruil- 
Toada  have  rapidly  built  up  the  territory  tbroueh  wliich  tliey  pass,  by 
encoarsging  stUlemeols.  Great  Stales,  like  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado,  owe  very  much  of  tlieir  wonderful  growth  to  the  f;ict  tbat  tbe 
Pacific  railj'oail  ayateni  has  passed  through  them. 

866.  Other  Pacifle  Eallroads.— The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  completed  in  1883.  It  runs  from  Duluth  and  St.  Faal. 
through  Dakota,  to  Fuget's  Soand,  where  it  meets  the  lines  mn- 
ning  down  the  coast.  '  A  number  of  otiier  lines  running  to  the 
Pacific  have  since  then  been  constructed,  so  that  the  railway  inter- 
communication between  east  and  west  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated. 

867.  Great  Fires  were  numerous  during  the  years  1871  and 
1872.  Cljicago  was  burned  in  October,  1871.  This  was  the  great 
est  firo  in  modem  times.  It  began  in  the  poorer  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  hurried  by  a  high  wind  into  the  richest  portion,  among 
banks,  business  houses,  and  the  handsomest  of  the  private  resi- 
dences. When  it  ceased  burning  on  the  third  day,  100,000  people 
were  homeless,  $800,000,000  in  property  bad  been  destroyed,  and  for 
miles  along  the  lake-front  tbere  were  only  ruins.    In  the  same  month 

864.  What  IstialdorthaCeatralPacincRailraad?  How  bad  Coneresa  assisted 
tt!    What  are  Its  sdTBnUzes? 

>r  the  Pacific  railroad  sjBtemF    How  hoi  It  built 
rthern  Pacific  Bailiwiil  •    Ot  other  Pacific  Rail- 

BoalouSi'e'    01  public  be 
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great  forest-firea  swept  over  Wisconsin,  and  more  than  1,600  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death.  In  November,  1872,  a  large  part  of 
Boston  was  burned,  with  a  loss  of  $70,000,000.  The  news  of  each 
of  these  disasters  Lad  liardly  been  tclegraplied  when  train-loads  of 
provisions  and  supplies  were  started  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  place  where  they  were  needed.  Rebuilding  began  at  once; 
and  Chicago  and  Boston  soon  rose  from  their  ruins,  finer  cities 
than  before  tiicir  misfortune, 

B68.  Isdlan  Tronblai  were  qiiile  numerous  durin?  Grant's  second 
admitiislrtiliun.  Tlje  Moduc  Indians,  livitijr  uear  KlamiLlli  Lake,  in 
BOutlieiQ  Oregon,  were  unlered  by  tlie  government  to  go  to  anotiier  res- 
ervation; liul  tliey  rerused  to  go.  and  killed  (lie  peuee  ccimmissioaers 
sent  to  tUem,  Their  country,  iTie  "  lava-lieds,"  was  a  region  of  old  vol- 
canoes, with  underground  passitges  miles  in  leii{;lli;  and  it  was  not 
until  1873.  after  neurly  a  year's  ngliiing,  ilint  tlie  troops  could  drive 
them  DUtur  llieir  liiding-placvs.  The  Sioux  Indians,  under  Sitting  Bull, 
were  also  troublesome.  In  1676.  lliey  were  gradnally  driven  toward  Ibe 
Big  Horn  River,  in  soutLern  Montana.  Here  General  Cusier,  wiib  a 
single  cavalry  regiment,  rashly  cliargetl  the  whole  tntie.  and  lie  and  all 
his  men  were  ItiTled.  Fresh  troops  afterward  arrived,  and  drove  the 
Indiana  into  Bi-ilisL  America. 

869.  Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1876. 
Colorado,  nnmed  from  il"  principal  river,  is  formed  partly  from  the 

Louisiana  purchase  of  1803  (g  3il2).  and  part- 
ly from  the  Mexican  cession  of  1848  (§  573). 
Gold  was  discovered  iit  Pilie's  Pfak  in  1858, 
and  rilver  at  Leadville  in  1877.  The  leading 
Industry  is  still  mining,  but  cat  tie.  raiding,  a 
surer  roinl  to  wealth,  has  incri'aaed  steadily. 
Agriculture  is  much  hindereil  by  the  eleva 
^1)11  of  a  great  parr  of  the  Siale.  but  this  is 
nobiudrancetograzing.  In  18U'i.  ilie|iopu- 
lalioD  of  the  State  was  412.  igs,  nnd  its  de- 
velopment lias  been  very  niptil.  In  ]»70  it 
bad  not  a  mile  of  i-ailioad  ;  in  1893  it  bad 
over  4000  miles.  ,       ,     ,^  S.*-- of  "coL<,a.i>o. 

870.  The  Centennial,  or  hundredth, 

anniversary  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Imlrpendence  was  celebrated  in 
1876  {§  206).  As  a  part  of  the  celeliration,  an  International  Ex- 
position was  held  at  Pliiladelphia  from  May  until  November.  In 
its  great  buildings  were  collected  specimens  of  tlie  productions, 
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mannfactDres,  and  arts  of  every  conDtrf.     It  nas  visited  b;  nearly 
ten  million  people,  and  served  excellently  as  a  general  educator. 

Sdfpleuehtaby  Qdestionb. 

iBOatiom. —  Locate  Omaha,  Neb.;  Ban  Francisco,  Cat.;  Dulutb, 
Minn.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Puget's  Sound.  Or.;  Sbreveport,  La.;  Lm 
Angeles,  Cul.:  Chicwo.  111.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Klnmalb  Lake,  Or.;  Big 
Horn  River,  Mont.;  Colorado. 

Review. — Give  tlie  .years  in  wbicli  Grant's  s dm inlstra linns  bcgnti 
and  euiled.  I'he  tiames  of  tlm  Vice-Pr«siiJent8.  Tlie  year  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  CenlTEil  Pacific  railroad.  Of  tlie  burning  of  Cbicago,  01 
the  Centennial  celeljrallon. 

(3)  Thk  End  or  Rboosstbuctiok. 

871.  ReeonatTDotion  was  completed  in  1870,  by  the  rcadmis- 
sion  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vii^inia  (§  846).  Early 
in  1871  all  the  States  were  represented  in  Congress  for  the  first 
time  since  1861. 

Hitherto  these  four  States  had  not  been  willing  to  change  their 
forms  of  government  so  as  to  meet  the  wiehes  of  Congress. 

872.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  ratified  by  three  fourths 
of  the  States,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  1S70.  It 
had  been  proposed  by  Congress  the  year  before.  It  forbade  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  to  prevent  any  persion  from  voting 
because  of  his  ''  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

878.  Negro  Salhrage  was  thus  made  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Southern  negroes,  having  by  national  law  the 
right  to  vote,  would  bo  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  electing 
representatives  in  their  State  governments.  Unfortunately,  the 
freedmen  were  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  It  had 
been  part  of  the  law  of  slavery  to  keep  them  ignorant  and  to  make 
them  afraid  of  their  masters.  They  were  still  so  ignorant  and 
timid  that  they  knew  but  one  way  of  voting,  to  vote  together  and 
vote  against  the  whites.  State  legislatures  have  the  power  to  lay 
taxes,  and  all  the  Southern  property  on  which  taxes  were  laid  be- 
longed to  the  whites.     The  whites  therefore  used  every  means  to 

BJl.  How  was  rpconf.tri.eti™  oompleledt 

878.  What  is  BaM  of  the  Fifteenth  Ampndmenl'    Wlat  did  It  forbid? 
a7l.  What  WHS  hoped  from  neuro  siJTragK!    what  wpre  the  reasons  for  Ita 
taUuref    Why  did  the  nhltes  oppose  negro  BuSragel    How  did  ther  at  fltst  op- 
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keep  the  negroies  from  voting,  for  fear  negro  le^alatnres  wonM 
make  the  taxes  unbearably  heavy.  Sometimes  they  paid  their 
negro  workmen  to  stay  at  home  on  election-day ;  sometimes  thej 
threatened  to  discharge  them  if  they  voted ;  and  thus,  in  several 
of  the  States,  the  whites  soon  got  control  of  the  Htate  governmeDta 
again. 

S74.  Cupet-baggsr  was  a.  Dame  giveo  by  Soutliern  whiles  to  North- 
ern men  who  seltlud  in  tlie  Soulli  and  voted  with  llie  oegroea.  The 
name  was  given  lo  ihein  because  Ibey  were  said  to  have  brought  nolbing 
but  their  cnrpel-bii^s  with  Ihem  fmm  Uio  North.  Many  of  lb  em  were 
former  Union  soldiers.  A  "scalawag"  was  a  native  Southern  wbite 
who  voted  with  the  negroes,  and  wits  considered  a  traitor  by  tlie  whites. 

875.  Disorder  In  the  Sontk  soon  became  very  common  in  those 
States  iu  which  the  bribes  or  threats  above  mentioned  were  not 
enough  to  keep  the  legislatures  out  of  the  control  of  the  freedmen. 
The  whites  asserted  that  the  reconstructed  governments  made  bad 
laws  and  stole  the  public  moneys.  The  reconstructed  governments 
asserted  that  the  whites  resisted  the  laws  by  violence,  and  whipped 
or  killed  negroes,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  voting.  Both 
assertions  seem  to  have  been  correct  The  disorders  were  worst 
in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Lonisiana,  but  they 
extended  more  or  less  to  all  the  seceding  States. 

ST6.  The  Beconstnicted  €toremments  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  help.  The  Constitution  and  laws  provide  that  a  State 
government  which  cannot  put  down  disorder  within  its  limits  may 
obtain  support  from  the  President.  President  Grant  ^nt  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  the  States  which  asked  for  it,  and  thus  kept  their 
governments  in  existence.  Nevertheless,  in  one  State  after  another, 
the  whites  succeeded  in  carrying  the  elections  and  getting  quiet 
control  of  the  State  government:  the  Federal  troops  were  then  no 
longer  asked  for.  In  this  manner,  before  the  end  of  Grant's  second 
term,  the  wliites  had  obtained  control  of  all  the  Southern  State  gov- 
ernments excepting  those  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 
Even  in  these  three  States,  they  claimed  to  have  carried  the  elec- 
tions, but  the  Federal  troops  still  prevented  them  from  turning  out 
the  reconstructed  governments. 

SI4.  What  vna  meant  b7  »  carpet-bninrer*    Br  a  "  BcaUwse"  f 

876.  Where  was  the  disorder  in  the  Southf    What  was  the  charge  made  hj  the 

878.  Wiat  righi  had  the  i-eoonscruoted  govenimeLtB  lo  aak  Che  PresliJenl  for 
helpr    WbaC aiq^rt  did  he  give  them!    Did  Ibis  save  the  reconatructod  Korem- 
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BTT.  The  Ka-Klnz-Kl&n  wns  a  secret  society  of  whiles,  extendiog  all 
through  the  Southern  Stales.  It  operated  origiually  ns  a  sort  of  police 
to  keep  the  freedmuD  iu  subjection.  It  then  altaclieu  the  while  Itepubli- 
cans,  the  "carpet  baggers"  or  "scalawags"  (§874).  Finally  it  seems  to 
have  gone  into  the  tvoric  of  committiog  murders  for  pay  or  spite,  so 
that  the  better  class  of  wliites  were  compelled  to  aid  in  putting  it  down. 
Before  this  looli  place,  Congress  passed  a  number  of  severe  laws,  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  tlie  society  and  its  practices  of  riding  by  night 
in  masks  and  disguises  to  terrify,  whip,  or  murder  treedmen  and  while 
Republicans. 

878.  Beoonstmction,  so  far  as  it  aimed  to  make  frecdmen 
voters,  was  thus  a  failure  in  all  bat  three  States  before  1876 ;  and 
even  in  these  three  States,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana, 
it  became  s  failure  in  1877  (§888).  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  failure, 
it  has  been  a  success  in  other  respects.  As  a  slave,  the  negro  had 
been  only  a  thing,  a  piece  of  property,  without  any  rights.  Re- 
construction has  given  him  every  right  bnt  that  of  voting;  and 
even  this  right  is  being  obtained  slowly  but  surely,  as  the  negro 
shows  himself  worthy  of  it 

(4)  Political  Affairs. 

879.  Political  Scandals  were  unhappily  numerous  during  this 
period.  A  Whiskey  Ring  was  discovered  in  the  West  in  1875, 
composed  of  distillers  and  revenue  officers,  and  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  the  government  out  of  the  taxes  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  whiskey.  Many  of  the  Indian  troubles  came  from  the 
frauds  of  government  agents  who  swindled  the  Indians  out  of  their 
allowances.  ,  It  was  charged  that  the  scheme  for  annexiDg  San 
Domingo  (|  869)  was  contrived  by  government  ^;ents  who  owned 
land  in  San  Domingo,  and  wished  to  increase  its  value  by  annexa- 
tion. One  of  the  President's  Cabinet  was  impeached  for  taking 
bribes,  bnt  escaped  by  resigning ;  and  several  members  of  Congress 
were  charged  with  accepting  shares  of  Credit. Mo bilier  stock,  given 
them  as  inducements  to  buy  their  votes.  Very  many  of  these 
scandals  were  the  result  of  the  system  of  appointing  men  to  office 
for  political  services,  which  had  been  begun  nnder  Jackson  (§  475). 

Wbat  were  its  objects!    What  lavs  were 
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The  Credit  Mobilier  visa  organized  to  take  contracts  for  work  on 
tbe  Pacific  I^ilroad.  It  wuhed  to  liDTe certaiu  bilU passed  by  CuDgt-eas; 
Bod  it  eecured  votes  io  Cougress  by  giving  stock  to  D}emt>ers. 

880.  Liberal  BepublicuiB. — A  few  of  these  political  scandals 
had  come  out  to  public  view  during  Grant's  first  administration.  As 
those  who  were  engaged  in  them  were  mainlj  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  used  them  as  arguments  that  the  whole  Republican 
party  was  equally  bad,  and  some  of  the  Republicans  began  to  feel 
very  much  inclined  to  leave  their  party.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
Republicans  were  not  satisfied  that  Federal  troops  should  be  used 
so  constantly  to  support  the  reconstructed  governments :  they 
thought  that  if  these  governments  were  not  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves, they  were  not  fit  to  exist.  These  two  reasons  caused  the 
formation  of  the  "Liberal  Republican"  party  in  1871-2. 

881.  The  Presidential  Eleotton  of  18'72  was  influenced  largely 
by  the  state  of  a2«irs  in  the  South.  The  Liberal  Republicans 
nominated  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  and  B.  Grata  Brown,  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Democrats  accepted  these  nominations  as  their 
own.  The  Republicans  nominated  President  Grant  and  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  approved  the  President's  use  of 
Federal  troops  at  the  South,  The  Republicans  were  successful, 
and  Grant  and  Wilson  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President. 

Qrant  and  Wilson  received  280  of  iLe  366  electoral  votes.  Greeley 
died  soon  after  llie  election.  His  mind  liad  been  oveitLrown  by  tbe  ex- 
citement of  the  Hlrugi^le. 

882.  Grant's  Second  Term  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  in 
the  scandals  which  became  public.  No  one  ever  suggested  or  sus- 
pected that  the  President  was  implicated  in  them  in  tbe  least,  but 
they  were  used  as  political  arguments  against  the  party  which  had 
elected  him.  In  1876,  the  Democrats  nominated  Samuel  J,  Tilden, 
of  New  York,  and  Thomas  A  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  declaring 
their  purpose  to  "  reform  the  government."  The  Republicans 
nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  William  A,  Wheeler, 
of  New  York,  declaring  that  tbe  government  would  be  safe  if  left 
under  their  control.     At  this  election  there  seemed  to  be  no  great 


epublioan  diagatisfftotion?    The  seoondt 
lewpartjKrew  out  of  thpmt 
. .  1.  Wbo  wero  nominated  bv  the  l.[bera[  Repuhiii-ans  aod  Democrats  in  ISTST 
^  theSrpiibhcanB*    Whnt  was  the  reniilt  of  thp  election^ 

S8*.  whatlnsftldofOranfsiwcond  wrm'    Who  wore  nominnted  by  the  Demo- 
cratsT    Bj  Ihe  BepubllCUiBr    What  ww  tbe  difterence  betveea  the  puiJeit 
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disputed  principles  between  the  two  parties :  one  party  wished  to 
get  in,  and  the  other  to  stay  in. 

The  iDdependeni.  Oreenback,  or  National  party  also  nomiDated 
caodidatea,  liut  Uiey  obwined  no  eiectoi'al  votes,  '('lie  object  of  tb« 
parly  was  to  liave  all  paper  money  issued  by  tbe  ^venimeot.  and  none 
by  banks.  Tbe  objectiou  is  that  a  governmeot  wiU  be  very  apt  to  issue 
l«o  mucb ;  and  that  tlie  moie  of  it  is  issued  ibe  less  \i  will  buy,  and  tbe 
less  men  will  get  for  tbeir  wages.  National  banks  are  not  tempted  to 
issue  too  mucb.  for  tbey  cannot  issue  paper  money  without  buying  and 
depositing  bonds  to  make  it  secure. 

88S.  Tlie  PreHidentlU  Election  of  1876  was  thrown  into 
complete  confusion  by  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  South.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  people  at  large  vote,  they  do  not 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President :  they  vote  for  electors,  and 
these  electors  afterward  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice-President 
(§  298).  When  the  election  by  the  people  was  over,  it  was  found 
that,  outside  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  each  party  had  obtained 
nearly  the  same  nnmher  of  electors,  and  that  both  parties  clamed 
to  have  carried  the  two  deciding  States,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

There  were  other  points  of  dispute,  but  these  two  States  were  the 
most  important. 

SB4.  Setnming  Boardi,— The  reconstructed  governments,  on  ac- 
count of  violence  in  Ibeir  States,  bad  usually  appciinted  "returning 
boards,"  of  about  Bve  men,  whose  duty  was  lo  eiamine  tbe  vote  of  tbe 
State,  and  throw  out  the  votes  of  any  counties  or  parts  of  counties  in 
wiiicb  voters  bad  been  kept  awny  from  Ibe  polls  by  terror  or  violence. 
In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  tbe  Democrats  had  a  mnjority  of  tlie  votes 
cast;  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  after  the  returning  boards  bad 
thrown  out  the  votes  of  those  counties  which  tliey  decide<l  ngsinst.  The 
Democrats  protested  that  this  was  illegal,  as  it  made  tbe  returning  boanla 
masters  of  the  election;  tbe  liepubricnus  defended  it.  as  any  oihei 
arrangement  would  make  force  and  fraud  masters  of  the  election. 

885.  CongreM  bad  for  about  fifty  years  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  to  decide  disputes  about  electoral  votes  (§  920).  But  now 
fhe  Deniocrats  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate ;  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  two  bodies  would  not  agree  in  any  decision  about  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  1876,  the 
danger  was  plwn  to  all  men  that  Congress  would  ai^ne  the  matter 

88».  How  are  the  President  and  Vlce-PreBident  elected?  What  Statea  ireredia- 
putert  in  IRTB? 

8S*.  What  ia  meant  by  MtnrnlnEboBi'dB?  How dw  they  decidein  Floridaaud 
Louisiana!    How  did  Ihn  parlies  like  the  arrsngemerit! 

B8A.  What  power  bad  CODgresa  clsimedr     What  was  the  dUHculty  In  ISTBt 
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withont  any  result  antil  March,  that  then  two  Presidents  would 
claim  the  office,  and  that  civil  war  between  their  supporters  would 

886.  Tli«  Electoral  CommlsBloii. — Congress  argued  the  matter 
nntil  it  was  found  tLat  no  agreement  could  be  reached  bv  the  two 
Houses,  and  then  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties  united  in  pasfr 
ing  a  special  law  to  create  an  Electoral  Commission.  This  com- 
toission  was  to  he  composed  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  them 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  five  Senators,  and  five  Representa- 
tive*. The  coraraissioners  were  to  consider  the  disputed  points, 
and  to  decide  what  seemed  to  them  the  true  votes.  Their  decision 
was  to  hold  good,  unless  the  two  Houses  should  agree  to  overrule 
it,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree  in 
anything.      The  decision  was  therefore  really  with  the  commission, 

8S7.  The  Decision.-^!  t  had  been  intended  that  seven  of  the 
commissioners  should  he  Eepuhlicans,  seven  Democrats,  and  the 
fifteenth  one  wlio  was  not  an  adherent  of  either  party.  This  fif- 
teenth member  was  unable  to  serve,  and  a  RepuhJican  took  his 
place.  It  was  then  found  that  on  disputed  questions  the  seven 
Democrats  and  the  eight  Republicans  voted  unitedly,  so  that  all 
the  important  points  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  by 
steady  votes  of  eight  to  seven.  The  Houses  did  not  agree  in 
changing  any  of  the  commission's  decisions;  and  R.  B.  Hayes  be- 
came President,  and  W.  A,  Wheeler  Vice-President 

There  were  185  eleeiora!  votes  thus  declared  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  and  184  for  Tililen  and  Hendricks. 

888.  The  Resnlt  was  not  pleasant  to  many  of  the  Democrats, 
but  the  country  was  glad  to  find  any  means  of  escape  from  a  press- 
ing danger.  One  result  was  that  the  remaining  reconstructed  gov- 
ernments in  the  South  were  left  to  their  fate.  Unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  supported  only  by  Federal  troops,  it  was  seen  that 
their  control  of  important  electoral  votes  had  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  a  position  of  extreme  peril.  Even  before  the  new 
administration  came  into  office,  President  Grant  had  withdrawn 


w  was  paBRedf  How  was  the  oommleaion  to  be  oon 
d  been  the  luteDtfoa  in  formlDe  the  conunla^nf 
,B  the  feeling  In  regard  to  the  declBlonf    Wbfttwi 
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the  Federal  troopa  from  the  anpport  ot  the  reconBtructed  govern- 
ments, and  his  action  met  geaeral  approval.  Within  two  months, 
the  last  of  the  reconatruct^d  gOTemmenta  disappeared,  and  a 
"  solid  South"  took  their  place  (g  834),  All  the  Southern  States 
were  controlled  by  the  white  voters,  and  ail  were  Democratic. 

SnPPLEUEIJTABT   QuESnOHS. 

iMatloM.^ Where  ia  Florida!    LouislauaT 

Revikw. —  In  wbal  year  was  reconstruction  completed  (§871)? 
"What  Amendmeol  was  adopled  during  these  administralioas?  Which 
were  the  most  important  Slules  claimed  by  both  parties  iti  1876!  What 
body  was  appointed  to  decide  the  dispute?    Wbo  were  declared  elected! 

BS9.  The  Loading  ZTsntB  ef  Qrant's  administrations  were  as  follows: 

1889-73;  Granfs  First  Term §861 

1869:  Pacific  Railroad  completed 804 

San  Domingo  treaty 859 

1870:  ReeoD  si  ruction  completed 871 

Fifteenth  Amendmeut  ralifled 872 

1871:  EuKlux  disorders 877 

Burning  of  Chicago 867 

Treaty  of  Washington 865 

1873:  Burning  of  Boston 867 

Modoc  war 868 

187S-77:  Granfs  Second  Term 868 

1873:  Bepnning  of  the  panic 863 

TJie  ViTginimcaae 860 

1876:  Ceniennial  celebration 870 

Admission  of  Colorado 869 

Sioux  war 868 

1877:  Electoral  Commission 886 

e  the  leadiDg  eients  ol  ISWr    Ot  ISTOf    OtlSTlF    OtlBn?    Of 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
HAYES'S  ADMINISTRATION:  18T7-81. 

B.  B.  Hine,  Ohio,  PresldeBt.  W«.  A.  Whed.ib,  N.  T.,  Vlce-Preeldeal 

S90.  Bntbeifoid  Blrdurd  HayM  was  born  ia  Ohio  in  1833.  He 
became  a  Jawyer;  entered  the 
Union  anny  during  tlie  Civil 
War,  and  became  a  brigiidier- 
general;  was  a  Republican  Con- 
gressmftD.  1865-7,  and  governor 
of  Ohio,  1868-73  and  1876-7. 
Ohio  has  a  large  electoral  vote. 
and  IB  an  impurlaul  State  to  liotb 
parties.  Hayes's  success  in  two 
elections  for  governor  led  to  his 
QominatioQ  for  President.  He 
served  as  President  1877-81,  and 
dltd  Jan.  17,  1893. 

(I)   Internal  Affairs. 

891.    bajes's   Admlnlgtro- 
tlon  proved  to  be  a  period  of 
calm  and  contentment,  sticli  as 
the   country    had    not  known 
unce  1860.    The  war  was  over, 
and   its  passions   were    dying 
away.  Reconstruction  had  done 
all  that  it  could  do,  and  had  shown  what  it  could  not  do.     The 
panic  of  1873  was  passing  off  gradually,  as  the  growth  of  the 
country  brought  into  use  and  profit  the  railroads  which  had  been 
nseleaa  and  unprofitable.     The  country's  history  during  these  four 
years  is  only  the  story  of  the  daily  labor  of  fifty  millions  of  people 
who  were  working  busily,  filling  new  regions  like  Dakota,  and  sell- 
ing the  produce  of  their  labor  in  enormous  quantities  to  other  na- 

SM.  GWe  the  Ipadinf-  incidents  fn  tha  life  of  Haves, 

8»1.  Wliat  isBsidor  Hsfes'Bsdmlnlscrstionr    Otthewarf    Of  rKonstrucUiN)! 
0(  the  ponlcT   01  the  general  bistory  oC  Ibis  periods 
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tiona.  The  history  of  such  a  period  offers  very  little  that  can  be 
written  about. 

It  is  an  old  saying:  "Happy  ia  tbe  n&tion  wblcb  has  no  history." 

692.  The  Ceasas  of  1880  showed  a  population  of  50,155,783, 
an  increase  of  11,000.000  since  1870  (§  883).  The  highest  rates 
of  increase  were  now  in  the  Southern  States. 

898.  Eleetrlcitj  was  brought  into  use,  during  this  period,  in 
many  new  and  wonderful  ways.  It  had  already  been  put  to  use  in 
the  telegraph  (§527).  Now  the  telephone  was  perfected:  it  has 
already  enabled  men  to  converse  when  they  are  a  thousand  miles 
apart.  The  electric  light  was  brought  into  use  for  lighting  houses 
and  streets.  The  first  promising  atiempts  were  made  to  use  elec- 
tricity as  ft  means  of  transmiUing  power,  in  driving  ordinary" 
machinery  and  locomotive  engines. 

891.  Slerated  Ballroads  were  introduced  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  surface  of  the  streets  was  too  crowded  to  allow  rapid 
travel.  The  elevated  roads  have  enabled  men  to  live  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  and  do  business  in  the  lower  part,  and  they  have 
thus  made  New  York  a  still  more  rapidly  growing  city. 

Some  other  cities  have  adopted  tlie  same  idea.  In  San  Fraocisco 
and  Chicftfto  a  different  plan  is  used  tor  rapid  street  travel.  Tbe  rail- 
road is  on  the  surfnce  of  the  street;  and  Ibe  cars  are  lirawn  by  a  mov- 
injf  cable  just  below  tiie  surface,  run  by  a  stationary  engine.  The  cities 
of  Europe  still  depend  mainly  on  horse-)ailn)a(la. 

896.  The  Nez  Peree  Indians  were  ordered  to  remove,  in  1877, 
from  one  reservation  to  another.  They  refused,  and  began  war. 
They  were  pursued  for  1,500  miles,  from  Idaho  through  Montana, 
and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender.  But  their  skilful  retreat 
was  much  admired  by  the  officers  opposed  to  them:  they  marched 
and  fought  like  white  troops,  did  no  scalping,  and  killed  no 
women  or  children. 

896.  Railroad  Strikes  were  numerous  during  the  summer  of 
1877,  The  railroads  attempted  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  men; 
most  of  the  men  refused  to  work  for  the  new  wages,  and  some  of 


electricitT  as  s 
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them  refoBed  to  allow  the  tr^na  to  run.  In  some  cases  they 
reeisted  the  troops  which  were  protecting  the  railroads;  and  there 
were  dangerous  riots  at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  and  other 
places.  After  nearly  two  weeks  of  general  confusion,  the  riots 
were  suppressed,  and  the  trains  began  running  regularly  again. 

The  worst  riot  took  place  at  Pittsburgli.  wliere  llie  rioters  held  con- 
trol of  the  city  for  severs!  days.  Nearly  100  )i?es  were  lost,  and  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  beture  order  was  restored. 

897.  Yellow  Feyer  attacked  the  Southern  States  in  I8VB,  and 
nearly  16,000  persons  died  of  it  The  attack  was  worst  at  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans,  and  those  cities  were  at  one  time  abandoned 
by  every  one  who  could  leave  them.  Assistance  of  every  kind, 
medicines,  money,  and  nurses,  was  sent  to  the  afflicted  region  from 
all  parts  of  the  country, 

898.  The  Mississippi  Blver  had  for  a  long  time  been  hard  to 
control.  It  brings  with  it  vast  quantities  of  mud,  which  gradually 
drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Great  shallows  are  thus  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  as  to  hinder  navigation  ;  and  the  level 
of  the  river  is  rmsed,  so  that  any  freshet  pours  over  the  banks,  and 
drowns  the  neighboring  country.  The  first  difficulty  was  removed, 
during  this  period,  by  narrowing  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  cur- 
rent was  thus  made  swift  enough  to  scour  out  the  mud  and  carry 
it  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  ocean  steamers  can  now  pass  up  the 
MisBiasippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  second  difficulty  has  not  yet 
been  overcome  (g  913), 

StrPPLBMBHTART   QUKBTIONB. 

loMtiotu.— Locate  Idaho;  Monlaon:  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Chicago, 
m.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  New  Orleans,  La,;  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Review.— In  what  years  did  Hayes's  administration  begin  and 
endt  Name  the  Vice- Fresi dent.  What  was  the  year  of  the  railroad 
strikes!    The  city  in  which  the  worst  of  ihe  riots  look  place? 

(2)  Finances, 

899.  SilTer  had  for  some  years  been  decreasing  in  value  all  over 
the  world,  partly  because  of  the  enormous  production  of  the  silver- 
is  Bsia  ol  the  yellow-leter  epldemlof    Where  was  It  worst?    What 

.  Why  iB  the  MISBissfppt  RWerhard  tooontrolf    What  Is  the  first  dlfflcaltjT 

«nd!    How  waathefiratdifflpulty "    ""--'  ■-    -''  -""- " 

I.  What  iB  BSid  ot  silfer?    Ot  whst 
u  Um  »lue  at  bUvw  decreaslogT 
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mines  of  Nevada  and  other  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  The 
value  of  gold  or  silver,  like  that  of  anything  else,  depends  not  only 
on  the  nse  that  people  have  for  it,  but  on  the  cost  of  getting  it. 
About  this  time  silver  began  to  be  used  less  as  a  moue;  metal, 
Germany  in  particular  largely  discarding  it.  At  the  aame  time 
in  Nevada  the  miners  had  found  new  and  cheaper  ways  of  getting 
the  silver  out  of  the  ore;  and  the  mines  there  were  yearly  sending 
out  larger  qnantitiea  of  silver.  Its  price,  as  compared  with  gold, 
VH»  steadily  falling  for  both  reasons. 

»00.  Demonetization  of  Silver.— The  laws  of  the  United 
States  allowed  both  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  into  dollars.  As 
the  amount  required  to  mate  a  silver  dollar  was  then  worth  more 
than  the  amount  required  to  make  a  gold  dollar,  few  silver  dollars 
ware  coined,  for  the  owner  of  silver  could  exchange  it  for  gold, 
and  have  the  gold  coined  into  more  dollars  than  the  amount  of 
silver  would  have  made  when  coined.  Hence,  in  18'73,  Congress 
"demonetized"  silver,  i.e.,  no  longer  allowed  silver  to  be  coined 
into  dollars. 

901.  Bemonetlzatlon  of  Silver.— After  1873  the  silver  previ- 
ously required  to  make  a  silver  dollar  became  worth  less  than  a  gold 
dollar.  Had  silver  not  been  demonetized,  no  one  would  now  have 
had  go.d  coined  into  dollars,  for  reasons  just  the  opposite  of  those 
given  above  (§  800).  Thus  debts  contracted  in  gold  dollars  conid 
have  been  paid  in  silver  dollars  of  less  value.  Owing  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  debtor  class,  Congress  in  1878  partially  remonetized 
silver,  i.e.,  spent  monthly  a  certain  amount  for  silver,  and  coined 
the  purchased  silver  into  dollars. 

This  law  is  celled  the  Bland-Allison  Bill.  From  1789  until  1878  only 
8.000,000  silver  dollars  were  coined.  From  1878  until  18M  about  400,- 
000,000  silver  dollars  were  coined.  Most  of  them  are  stiJl  in  the  Treas- 
urj,  for  the  people  do  not  Gnd  them  as  convenient  aa  paper  CDirency, 

»02.  Besnmption Ever  since    1862   (§  725),  paper  money, 

issued  by  the  government  or  by  national  banks,  had  been  the  only 
money  in  general  uae.  It  had  been  the  only  money  used  hy  the 
government,  except  that  it  demanded  coin  for  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  paid  coin  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  It  had  been 
worth  less,  and  sometimes  much  less,  than  gold,  partly  because  such 
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large  amoDiits  of  it  bad  been  issued,  and  partly  because  it  had 
Bometiincs  been  doubtful  whether  the  government  would  be  able 
finally  to  pay  coin  for  it.  It  had  been  decided  to  resume  specie 
payments;  and  the  government  was  prepared,  January  1,  1879,  to 
pay  in  gold  or  silver  any  of  its  notes  that  were  brought  to  it  for 
payment.  But  the  notes  were  by  this  time  equal  in  value  to  gold, 
and  more  valuable  than  silver,  so  that  most  people  preferred  to 
keep  the  paper  money,  on  account  of  its  convenience. 

908.  Refnndln;  was  also  accomplialied  during  this  period.  For 
a  long  time,  a  high  rate  of  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  public 
debt,  so  that  the  United  States  paid  between  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  for  interest.  It  was  now 
so  certain  that  the  debt  would  be  paid,  that  men  who  had  money 
to  lend  were  willing  to  lend  it  to  the  government  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  As  fast  as  possible,  new  bonds  were  sold  at  low  interest, 
and  the  money  was  used  to  pay  the  old  bonds.  The  annual  saving 
in  interest  was  about  $30,000,000. 

The  tot&l  amount  of  the  debt  was  now  about  $8,000,000,000  (g  916). 
(3)  Foreign  Affairs. 

904.  Chinese  ImmifmntB  to  the  Facific  States  had  become 
very  numerous.  They  hatl  been  accustomed  to  live  far  more 
meanly  than  white  laborers  had  been  need  to  do  and  could  there- 
fore work  for  less  wages.  White  laborers  alleged  that  they  had 
to  bid  for  work  at  lower  wages  than  they  had  been  used  to.  The 
consequence  was  that  there  were  riots,  attacks  on  the  Chinese,  and 
a  general  hatred  of  them  in  California.  In  1880,  a  treaty  was 
made  with  China  which  allowed  the  United  States  to  stop  Cliinese 
immigration  for  a  time  (§  918). 

(4)  Political  Affairs. 

905.  Conf  resB  and  the  President  were  often  in  conflict  during 
this  administration.  The  Democrats  generally  controlled  Con- 
gress, and  they  wished  to  repeal  certain   laws  which  had  been 

_ ^._  .__    _..   ?Bt?    Of  th6  new  lElereBtf    How  was 

901.  wtiat  were  tne  obje<;tlnn9  to  Chinpee  ImTiiiirmnts  T  What  was  the  feellncr 
•wari  tbem  ?    Whit  treaiv  waa  made  nitb  Cliloa  ! 

WIS.  What  canfllcta  took  place!  What  iroa  the  reason  for  tbese  coafllcts!  Sow 
ere  the  repealing  acta  defeated  t 
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passed  by  former  Republican  CongreBses.     The  repealing  acts  were 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  the  majority  in  Congress  was  not- 
large  enough  to  pass  them  over  the  veto  {§  478).     The  result  was 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  escitement,  and  vtry  little  was  done. 
WW.  In  tke  PresldeBtUl  Election  of    1880  the  Democrats 
nominated  Winfield  8.  Han- 
cock, of  New  York,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  English,  of  Indiana  ; 
and    the    Republicans    nomi- 
nated James  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  and  Chester  A.  Artlmr, 
of  New  York  (§  908),     The 
result  was  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidates:    they 
received   214    electoral  vot«s 
to   155    for   their  opponents. 
The  popular  vote  was  nearly 
equally  divided. 

Tlie  Niilioual,  or  Greenback, 

parly  slaoQominaledcandidBles. 

W.  8,  EuroooE.  but  they  received   no    elecloral 

SUTFLBMENTART    QdESTIONB. 

Review. — What  was  llie  year  of  the  demonetization  of  silver?  Of 
the  rem onetiza lion  of  silver?  Of  tlie  resumption  of  specie  paymenlst 
Wlio  were  elected  President  and  Vice-Preside nt  in  1880? 

flOT.  The  Leading  Events  of  Hnyes'a  administrallou  were  as  follows: 

1877-81:  Hnyea's  Term  of  Office §  890 

1877:  Nez  Peree  war 895 

Railroad  strikes 896 

1878:  Yellow-fever  epidemic 897 

Remonetization  of  silver 901 

1879:  Resnmplion  of  specie  payments 903 

1880:  Treaty  Willi  China 904 

Me.  WlmtnominattoDe  were  mode  ID  IBSOr    Who  were  elected  t    Wbat  wssthe 

W-  What  were  the  Tears  <n  which  Hbtm'b  administnitiiin  h^aa  imd  endedf 

Whac  were  the  leading  eventa  of  187T?    0(  IS78f    Of  1878?    Of  ISBor 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
GAEFIELD'S  AND  ARTHUE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1881-5. 
JutEB  A.  QiBTKU),  O,,  Pres.       Chebtib  A.  Arthdb,  N.  Y.,  Vioe-Pres.  and  Pres. 

WS.  JuuM  Abr»iii  Oaifiald  was  born  in  Oliio  iq  1831.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  after  filling  a  college  professorship  for  a  time,  entered  the  Union 
army,  and  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  major-general.  He  served  as  Congress- 
man  (Republican),  1843-81  ;  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1881, 
and  President  in  1881.     He  died  by  assassination  in  1881  (g  U09}. 


James  A.  Oabpield.  Cbkstbb  A.  Abthub. 

Chsitoi  Alan  Arthur,  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1830. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  Collector  of  tbe  Port  of  New  York, 
1871-8.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1880,  and  became  President 
at  the  deatli  of  Garfield.  He  was  the  fourth  Vice-President  who  has 
thus  been  called  to  tlie  Presidency,  and  bis  administration  was  decidedly 
the  most  successful  of  all  of  the  four.     He  died  in  1886. 

909.  Death  of  OarfleU.— Gnrfiek]  was  inaugurated  March  4, 

SOS.  What  wpre  Ihp  IsiuiinE  events  in  the  life  of  Qarfleld  f    Of  Arthur  ( 
Prealdeat  in  hla  stead  ?    How  is  the  succesaioii  la  the  Presidency  now  regulated  t 
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1881.  Four  months  afWrward  (July  2),  he  waa  shot  and  mortally 
wounded  by  a  disappointed  villain  whom  he  had  refused  to  ap- 
point to  office.  After  an  illness  of  eighty  days,  the  PreBidcnt  died 
(Sept.  19)  at  Elberon  (near  Long  Branch),  New  Jersey,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  removed  from  "Washington.  Vice-President 
Arthur  became  President  at  Garfield's  death.  Congress  has  since 
(§  922)  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  diaabilitj  of  both 
President  and  Vice-President,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  (g§  299, 
922)  shall  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  in  the  order  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  offices. 

»10.  Cliil-serTlee  Berorm.— Since  Jackson's  tique  (g  475), 
every  President  had  been  expected  to  appoint  men  to  office  be- 
cause they  had  worked  for  his  party,  rather  than  because  they 
were  good  public  servants,  Garfield's  death,  which  waa  mainly 
the  result  of  this  system  of  appointment,  brought  a  larger  number 
of  the  people  to  think  of  iho  evils  involved  in  it,  and  to  call  for  a 
better  system.  Congress  (1883)  passed  the  CiviUervice  Act, 
allowing  the  President  to  select  examiners  and  to  make  appoint- 
ments on  their  enamination  and  recommendation  of  candidates. 
This  method  of  appointment  has  been  very  successful  in  other 
countries ;  and  in  onrs  it  has  been  applied  to  a  steadily  larger 
part  of  the  civil  service  by  Presidents  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and 
Harrison,  since  it  relieves  the  President  of  needless  work  and  annoy- 
ance.    It  has  even  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  States  and  cities, 

911.  The  Tor&town  Celebration.— The  hundredtlt  anniver- 
sary of  Cornwallls's  surrender  (§  262)  was  celebrated  at  Torktown 
1881.  But,  in  order  to  show  the  country's  friendship  at  present 
for  Great  Britain,  President  Arthur  ordered  that  the  celebration 
should  end  with  a  general  salute  to  the  British  flag. 

912.  Natural  WsasterH.— Just  after  the  Civil  War,  the  gov- 
ernment had  established  a  Weather  Bureau,  to  give  warning  by 
telegraph  of  the  movements  of  storms.  It  had  been  of  great  ser- 
vice; hut  it  could  do  nothing  to  guard  against  such  misfortunes 


irere  beyond  ItH  fora 
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■s  tlie  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  (§  898),  which  drove  100,000 
persons  from  their  homes  in  1882,  and  the  cyclones,  or  revolving 
wiodstorlns,  which  do  great  dHm^;e  every  year  in  the  South  and 
West, 

915.  Tli«  Mormons. — Congress  passed  a  stringent  law  in 
1882,  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  polygamy  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  (g  628).  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  they  will  obey  the  law. 
Until  it  is,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  admit  Utah  as  a  State,  for  the 
legislature  of  a  State  can  make  what  laws  it  pleases  about  mar- 

«14.  The  Cincinnati  Blots.— The  country  was  startled  in  1 884 
by  a  in.ob-ontbreak  in  Cincinnati,  which  burned  the  court-honse 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  kept  control  of  the  city  for  several 
days  until  dispersed  by  the  militia.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
reason  for  the  mob's  existence  was  that  justice  had  been  badly 
exectited  and  criminals  had  escaped  punishment. 

•15.  General  Prosperity. — The  country  had  now  fully  re- 
covered from  the  panic  of  1873  (§  8(!2).  Work  was  plenty  for 
everybody,  and  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures  were  flourish- 
ing. This  was  especially  noticeable,  and  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
South.  That  section  had  found  free  labor  far  more  profitable 
than  slave  labor  (|  643).  Its  crops  were  very  large;  railroads 
were  now  building  in  every  direction;  rich  iron-mines  were  open- 
ing; and  manufactures  were  appearing  as  ihey  had  never  done 
while  the  workmen  were  slaves.  Successful  expositions  at  Atlanta 
(1881)  and  New  Orleans  (1884-5)  showed  the  great  resources  of 
the  "  New  South"  and  its  wonderful  advance  since  1865, 

916.  The  Tariff  of  1888.— The  payment  of  the  debt  had  gone 
on  BO  rapidly  that  the  debt  was  now  only  about  half  as  large  as  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  (§  832).  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
use  so  much  of  the  government  revenues  in  paying  the  debt,  for 
bond-holders  who  had  consented  to  take  lower  rates  of  interest 
(§  903)  had  done  so  on  the  government's  promise  not  to  pay  off 

D18.  What  law  wan  piwaBct  ax  tn  Ihs  Hormonn  T    Why  1 

91*.  WhatwMthi.  Clnoinriatlriol?    What  was  the  reason  for  It  t 

•la.  What  WHS  the  BUle  of  the  country  r    Ot  the  South  ?    Whst  eiixniliani 
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their  bonds  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  decrease  the  duties  on  imports,  in  order  to  make  the  govern- 
ment revenues  soialler.  For  that  purpose,  a  new  tariff  was  adopted 
by  Congress,  in  1883,  on  the  report  of  a  Tariff  Commission,  com- 
posed of  business  men  familiar  with  the  subject  As  it  turned 
out,  this  new  tariff  made  very  httle  reduction  in  the  duties ;  and 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  made  another  attempt  to  reduce  them 
the  neat  year.  This  brought  up  the  old  question  of  Free  Trade  or 
Protection  (§  432).  Duties  had  been  made  high  in  1861,  partly 
to  obtain  needed  revenue,  partly  to  encourage  American  manufac- 
tures, which  would  pay  new  taxes;  and  they  had  not  been  de- 
creased since.  To  decrease  them  now  would  bo  to  have  less  Pro- 
tection, and  the  Republicans  and  Protectionist  Democrats  voted 
down  the  proposal  to  lower  the  duties.  The  question  of  reducing 
the  "  surplus  revenue  "  then  passed  into  the  Presidential  election, 

91 7.  Presidential  Election  of  1884.— The  Republicans,  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  Protection,  nominated  for  President  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  for  Vice-President  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Democrats,  declaring  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the 
government's  surplus  revenue,  but  saying  as  httle  as  possible  about 
the  general  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana. 
The  election  was  decided  by  the  36  electoral  votes  (§  298)  of 
New  York,  which  were  cast  for  Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  and  they 
were  elected. 

TliB  electoral  votes  were  318  for  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  and  182 
for  Blaine  and  Logan.  Tlie  ProLibition  party,  aiming-  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intexicating  liquors,  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kanaaa,  and 
William  Daniel,  of  Maryland,  and  the  former  Greenback  party  (g  883) 
Benj.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  and  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi ;  but 
none  of  these  received  any  electoral  votes. 

Supplementary  Qubstions. 

Loeatioiu. — Locate  Long  Branch.  N.  J.;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Tork- 
fowu,  Va.;  the  Mississippi  River;  Utabj  Cincinnati,  O.;  Atlanta,  Qa.; 
Kew  Orleans,  La. 

BeviEW.— Give  the  year  In  which  Qarfield'a  and  Arthur's  adminis- 
traMjns  began.     The  dates  of  Garfield's  assassination  aud  death.     Who 

e  RepubUcutalDlBMt    Of 
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RDCceeded  him  ?    GItq  the  year  of  the  Yorktown  celebration.  Of  the 
MieBiBuppi  floods.     Of  the  CinciDnati  riot. 

91S.  Th*    Landing  ETsnti  of  the  administrations  of  Qarfleld   and 
Arthur  were  aa  followts: 

18S1-5:  Gufield'B  sod  Arthur's  Terms  of  Offlce §  908 

1881 :  Death  of  President  OarBeld 909 

Vice- President  Arthur  succeeda  him 900 

AtUnta  Ei  position 915 

Yorktown  celebmtion 911 

1882:  Mississippi  floods 013 

Anti-polygamy  Act 913 

Tariff  Commission 016 

1883:  New  Tariff  Act  passed 916 

Civil-service  Act  passed 010 

1884:  Cincinnati  riot 914 

New  Orleans  Exposition 91Q 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


CLEVELAND'S   FIRST   ADMINISTRATION:   1885-9. 


Ikovbr  Clctiijiid,  N.  T.,  Prealdeat. 
019.  Ororei  Claraluid  was  bom  ii 


.,  Vice-President 


Jersey  in  1887. 
ID  intancy  to  tho  State  oi 
Kew  York,  he  finally  became 
a  lawyer  In  Baffalo,  of  wbich 
city  lie  was  elected  Mayor  in 
1881.  The  Democratic  party 
of  ttie  State  elected  him  Gov- 

majority.  In  1884  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  Presi- 
dent, serving  until  1889.  He 
tben  resumed  tbe  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  again  elected  Ptesldent  in 
1893. 

980.  Labor  Tronbles. — 
The  wealth  of  the  country 
waa  increasing  enorrnoUBly 
(§  942),  and  the  number  of 
very  rich  men  was  increasing 
with  it.  If  all  their  wealth 
GaovEa  CLBTaLiBB.  ^-^^^^^     ^^    dWiAei    among 

their  fellow -citizens,  it  would  give  very  little  to  each ;  but 
the  sight  of  their  easy  and  pleasant  life  was  enough  to  persuade 
many  workingmen  that  Ihey  were  working  harder  than  was  neces- 
sary. Great  numbers  of  them  formed  associations  which  refused 
to  work  except  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  as  they  had 
,a  perfect  right  to  do.  Bnt  some  of  them  tried  to  keep  other 
men  from  taking  their  places,  threatening,  injuring,  and  in  some 
cases  killing  them;  and  there  was  bad  feeling  when  police  protec- 

ne.  aire  an  account  of  Ihe  life  of  ClFvclaud. 

MO.  How  did  tbe  labor  troubles  arleeF    What  wrong  waa  done  by  the  labor  SB- 
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tion  wRs  given  to  the  injured  parties.  Some  employeia  made 
"black-lista"  of  men  whom  they  did  not  like;  and  these  men 
could  find  employment  nowhere.  The  early  years  of  Cleveiand'a 
term  were  full  of  these  "  labor  troubles,"  and  of  efforts  to  make 
laws  to  settle  them.  Some  rich  employers  brought  large  numbers 
of  workmen  from  Europe  at  very  low  wages;  and  Congress  passed 
a  Contract  Labor  Act,  hoping  to  stop  this  practice,  and  a  still 
stronger  Act  against  Chinese  immigration  (|  904).  Some  violent 
men,  called  Anarchists,  mostly  from  Europe,  who  wished  to 
destroy  all  government,  made  loud  tlireals  of  disorder,  and  rose 
in  riot  in  Chicago.  When  they  had  been  put  down,  there  were 
many  proposals  to  check  immigration  in  some  way,  but  they  came 
to  nothing. 

921.  The  President's  Folle;.— President  Cleveland  had  a  ae- 
cided  belief  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  pass  too  many  Acts  of 
Congress,  and  too  hastily ;  and  he  had  no  fear  of  putting  liis  belief 
in  practice.  He  vetoed  (g  478)  a  number  of  Acts,  particularly  for 
special  grants  of  pensions,  and  thus  made  the  opposition  to  him 
more  intense.  He  enforced  the  CiviUsorviee  Act  (§  910),  but  tho 
old  system  of  appointment  continned  as  to  many  of  the  offices  to 
which  that  Act  did  not  apply  ;  and  for  this  he  was  warmly  attacked. 

9S2.  The  FresldeutUl  SnccesBlon. — Several  important  changes, 
however,  were  made  in  regard  to  the  oflBce  of  President.  The 
Presidential  Succession  Act  provided  for  successors  in  case  of 
the  death  of  both  President  and  Vice-President  (§  90fl).  The 
Presidential  Election  Act  provided  for  the  settlement  by  the 
States  of  disputes  as  to  choice  of  electors,  such  as  occurred  in  1876 
(g  885).     The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  (§  849)  was  repealed. 

928.  Inter-State  Commeree  Aet. — One  of  the  most  important 
laws  passed  was  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  (1887),  intended 
to  prevent  railroads  operating  in  more  than  one  State  from  charg- 
ing unfair  rates  for  their  services.  Such  practices  were  for- 
bidden, and  a  Commission  of  five  persons  was  appointed  to  hear 
and  try  complaints  against  any  railroad  disobeying  the  law.    Each 
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State,  however,  continued  to  control  the  railroads  operated  only 
within  its  own  territorj, 

82t.  Foreign  and  N»»al  Affairs. — A  French  company  had 
been  digging  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  nn 
American  company  proposed  to  dig  another  across  Nicaragua.  It 
was  felt  liy  many  Americana  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
control  of  the  successful  canal,  as  an  important  ronte  for  commerce 
between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts ;  and  yet  other  nations 
would  not  take  this  kindly.  The  French  coiupanj,  however, 
proved  a  failure  :  it  broke  down  in  the  midst  of  its  work  (1889). 
There  were  dispntes  with  Great  Britain  about  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  to  buy  ice  and  bait  in  Canadian  ports,  and  with 
Germany  about  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  called  Samoa,  All 
these  misunderstandings  were  settled  peacefully,  but  they  led  to  the 
appropriation  of  large  sums  for  the  construction  of  improved  and 
more  powerful  and  swift  ironclads  for  the  navy, 

926.  North  Dakota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1889. 

Hortli  Dakota  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  (^3S3|.  With  the 
present  State  of  South  Dakota  it  constituted 
the  Territory  of  Dakota  from  1881  to  1889. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  grain- producing 
States,  and  miaiDg  is  prosecuted  to  some 
extent.  Much  of  the  arid  land  may  nlti- 
RiBtelybe  reclaimed  for  farms  bv  artificial  ir- 
rigation. The  population  in  1890  was  182,- 
T19.  The  area  is  75.000  square  miles.  Bis- 
marck is  the  eapttal. 
98ft.  Sonth  Dakota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1889. 


For  its  history  prior 
South  Dakota  is  also  a  gr 
State.  Its  area  is  T6,fl2(l 
population  in  1890  was 
the  capital. 
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927.  Montana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1 


Montana  nas  originally  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  (g  3S2).  In  1864  it  was 
organized  as  a  Territory  (§939).  MiaiuB  is 
Che  chief  induBtrj.  Its  joint  annual  output 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  exceeds  in 
value  tliat  of  any  other  State,  Its  popula- 
tion in  1890  was  182,lfi9j-  Its  area  covers 
116,080  square  miles.     Helena  is  the  capital. 

928.  irashii^ton  was  admitted  into  tlic  Union  in  1889. 

The  Btate  was  originally  part  of  the  dis- 
puted Oregon  Country  (gg  520.  544).  It  was 
establishe.!  as  a  Territory  in  1853.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1890  was  349.390.  The  area  is 
69,180  square  miles.  Olympia  is  the  capital. 
Seattle,  on  Pugi't  Sound,  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  wliose  population  in  1890  was  43,837. 
The  manufacturing  indusfry  of  the  State 
has  attained  considerable  importance. 

929.  TmstB. — In  many  branches  of  industry,  tlie  producers 
tried  to  atop  the  competition  which  lowers  prices,  by  entrusting 
many  of  their  interests,  especially  the  regulation  of  prices,  to  one 
management.  These  combinations,  called  "  trusts,"  it  was  asserted, 
kept  prices  high,  and  were  aided  in  so  doing  by  the  tariff,  which 
kept  out  foreign  goods  from  competing  in  price. 

980.  Ballot  Refonii. — During  1887  and  1888,  promising  ef- 
forts began  to  be  made  in  the  different  States  to  change  the 
method  of  voting  to  that  which  had  been  remarkably  successful 
in  Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  in  stopping  bribery 
and  interference  with  voters,  and  securing  an  absolutely  secret 
ballot.  ■ 

981.  Presidential  Eleetiou  of  18S8.— The  "trusts"  and  the 
r  surplus  (I  916)  brought  up  the  ijiiestion  of  Protection 
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dgain  in  1888.  President  Cleveland,  who  had  attacked  the  Pro- 
tective BVBtum  warmly  in  his  Annual  McHSHge,  via  renominated  by 
the  Democrats,  with  Allen  G.  Thiirman,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 
The  Republicans,  supporting  Protection  more  warmly  than  ever, 
nominated  BenjamiD  Harriaon,  of  Indiana,  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of 
New  York.  The  36  electoral  votes  of  New  York  again  decided 
the  election  (§917),  and  elected  Harrison  and  Morton.  This 
completed  the  first  centnrv  of  the  republic  nnder  the  Constitution 

The  electoral  votes  were  233  for  Harrison  and  Morton  to  168  for 
Cleveland  aJid  Tharman.  The  Prohibition  candidates,  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
of  New  Jersey,  aud  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  received  no  electoral 

SUFPLBMENTABT  QUESTIOKB. 

LoeatioiiB.— Locate  Chicago,  III.;  the  lOhmutof  Panama;  Nicara- 
gua ;  the  Dominion  of  Ca,nada ;  Samoa. 

Kbview. — Give  the  year  in  which  Cleveland's  adminMratinn  Ixtgui. 
Of  the  passage  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act.  Of  the  failure  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company.     Who  waa  elected  to  succeed  Cleveland  f 

932.   The  Leadiog  Evanti  of  Cleveland's  aduilnistration  were  as  fol- 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HARRISON'S  ADMINISTRATION  :  1889-B8. 

Bkhjuch  Harrison,  iDd.,  PresUent.        Lsn  F.  Uortdn,  If.  T.,  Yica-Preeldent. 

933.  Senjunln  EsrriMn  was  borD  In  Ohio  in  1833,  the  giundson  of 
PreHident  W.  H.  liarrison  (g  513). 
He  studied  law,  and  settled  in  In- 
diana. During  the  Civil  War  he 
reached  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  army.  He 
was  elected  United  States  Senator 
In  1881  by  the  Republicans  of  In- 
diana.  After  his  preaidential  term 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

984.  The  Strn^le  orer  the  '■ 
Bnles. — When  Congress  met  in 
December,    1889,  it   was   pro-/ 
posed  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  the  Republican 
majority  was  small,  to  change 
the  rules  governing  the  House, 
so  as  to  prevent  dilatory  motions  and  expedite  business.     Pre- 
viously it  had  been  possible  for  members  to   defer   action    on 
a  measure  by    a  policy  of   delay    known  as  filibustering,  which 
consisted  essentially  either  in  making  irrelevant,  motions  which 
took  precedence  of  the  pending  business,  or  in  simply  refrain- 
ing from  answering   to   their  names  when  the  roll   was  called. 
Unless  a  majority  of  the  members  answered  to  their  names,  the 
pn^ress  of  business  was  temporarily  suspended  until  a  majority  of 
the  vfhole  House  answered  to  the  roll-call.     Both  parties  in  the 
past  had  resorted  to  this  plan  of  delaying  action,  and  had  claimed 
that  each  delay  was  a  right  to  which  the  minority  was  entitled  in 

0)8.  What  were  tbe  leadine  eveiiCs  In  the  life  c>r  HarriROD? 
9S4.  Give  an  account  ot  ihe  atruggle  id  the  House  ot  BepregeotaCiies  oier  (he 
proposed  change  In  tlie  rules. 
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order  to  prevent  hasty  aod  ill-considered  legislation  on  tbe  part  of 
the  majority.  Tbe  proposed  change  in  the  rules  allowed  the 
Speaker  to  count  as  helping  to  make  a  quorum  members  who  were 
present  but  who  did  not  answer  to  the  roil,  and  also  aathorized 
him  to  disregard  dilatory  motions.  After  an  angry  debate,  the  new 
rules  were  adopted. 

986.  The  McKInlej-  Tariff  Bill The  Presidential  election  had 

turned  upon  the  principle  of  Protection,  Tbe  Republicans  had 
been  completely  victorious,  and  had  elected  the  President  and  ti 
majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  In  his  first  Message  to 
Congress  President  Harrison  had  recommended  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protective  policy.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1890,  Mr,  McKinley 
of  Ohio  introduced  into  the  House  a  tariff  bill  which  sought  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  the  Protective  system  and  to  reduce  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  Government,  which  were  then  in  excess  of  its 
expenditures.  The  bill  laid  high  duties  on  foreign  goods  which 
came  into  competition  witb  home  products,  and  put  on  the  free  list 
many  goods  which  were  produced  exclusively  abroad.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  was  so  amended  as  to  embrace  the  principle  of 
Reciprocity,  This  form  of  Reciprocity  consisted  in  authorizing 
the  President  to  impose  duties  on  certain  goods  imported  free 
from  other  countries,  in  case  these  countries  imposed  duties 
"  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable  "  upon  certain  of  our 
exports  to  them.     In  this  amended  form  the  bill  became  Jaw. 

986.  SilTer  Legislation,— There  were  many  in  Congress  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  law  of  1878  (|§  900,  901)  which  author- 
ized a  monthly  purchase  of  silver  by  the  government.  They 
claimed  that  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  metal  to  the  Mint  and  have  it  coined  into  dollars,  each 
dollar  to  contain  3Yl  J  grains  of  pure  silver  and  to  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debt.  Such  a  law,  they  claimed,  would  make  the 
silver  dollar  exchange  in  tbe  bullion  market  for  the  gold  dollar. 
As  the  outcome  of  this  feeling  the  Bland-Allison  Law  was  repealed ; 
and  as  a  compromise,  and  in  tiie  line  of  further  concession  to  the 
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advocates  of  the  more  extended  use  of  silver,  h  law  was  piissed  which 
required  the  government  to  huy  each  month,  at  the  market  price, 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver.  The  law  further  provided  tiiat  for 
every  gold  dollar's  worth  of  silver  so  purchased  an  equivalent  amount 
in  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  should  he  issued  and  that 
these  notes  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt.  The 
effect  of  the  law  was  to  increase  the  circulation  of  money  by  about 
^50,000,000  annually.  It  failed,  however,  to  raise  the  price  of 
silver,  or  even  to  maintain  the  price  at  its  former  level. 

Tliis  law  was  popularly  called  tlie  Sherman  Law,  because  Senator 
Sherman,  although  an  opponent  of  tlie  free  coioM^e  of  silver,  was  the 
clLairman  of  the  committee  whicli  reported  the  bill  in  its  final  form  to 
the  Senate.  The  agitation  of  the  questioo  of  silver  led  to  an  inter- 
national conference  at  Brussels  {§  94B)  in  18B2-3,  which  failed  lo  arrive 
at  any  conclusionB  acceptable  to  all  jiarticipants.  The  Sherman  Law  was 
repealed  Xovember  1,  1893. 

987.  InereKsed  Expenditures  by  Con; r«SB. — There  was  at  this 
time  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  appropriations  of  money 
made  by  Congress.  Many  people  were  alarmed  at  what  seemed  to 
them  the  sudden  and  undue  extravagance  on  the  part  of  their  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington.  President  Harrison  in  his  first  Message- 
to  Congress  had  advocated  a  more  liberal  expenditure  upon  pensions 
to  the  former  soldiers  of  the  Union,  In  accordance  with  this  sug- 
gestion the  Dependent  Pension  Bill  was  passed  by  Congress.  This 
increased  very  materially  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  pensions, 
and  made  the  securing  of  pensions  much  easier  than  it  had  been 
hitherto.  The  effect  of  tiiis  law  has  been  rapidly  to  increase  the 
expenditure  upon  pensions  until  now  over  111  00,000,000  are  anna- 
ally  paid  out  for  this  purpose — a  sum  not  far  from  half  the  total 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  Besides  this,  heavy  appro- 
priations were  made  to  increase  the  navy  and  to  refund  a  tax 
which  had  been  levied  on  the  loyal  States  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  Fifty-first  Congress  spent  more  than  its  predecessor  by 
$170,000,000,  and  the  heavier  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  since 
maintained, 

988.  The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.— lu  the  early  part  of  1890- 
Chicago  was  desigTiated  hy  Congress  as  the  site  of  the  Columbian 

'.  Upon  what  objects  did  ConsreES  eipend  an  UDuBual  amount  ot  money  f 
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Exposition  which  was  to  be  held  in  celobration  of  the  four-han- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
(§  7) ;  moreover,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  supervise  the 
eoterprise.  In  December,  1 890,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
inviting  all  nations  to  take  part  in  the  exposition.  The  great  fair 
was  formally  opened  May  1,  1893,  and  closed  October  31,  1893. 
»8».  Idaho  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1 890. 

Idaho  originalty  embraced  Montana  aod  a 
great  part  of  Wyoming,  which  were  parts  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  (g  833).    The  present 
State  of   Idaho  was  formerlj  a  part  of  the 
Oregon  Coantrj  (g  333),  and  for  a  time  con- 
stituted part  of  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
In  18S3  it  was  made  a  separate  Territory.   Its 
area  covers  84,800  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  1800  was  84,385.     Uoisg  City  is  the 
capital.     The  mining  of  gold  and  silver  ia. 
the  main  industry,  bmh  of  these  metals  being 
found  in  great  abundance.     The  arid  lanifi 
of  the  State  have  been  partly  reclaimed  by  artlBcial  irrigation.     Upon 
the  extension  of  this   process   the   agricultural  future    of    the   State 
depends. 

910.  Wyoming  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1890. 

Wyoming  was  included  in  the  territory 
coded  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  (^  333).  ex- 
cept the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
which  was  embraced  in  the  first  Mexican 
cession  (g  574).  Mining,  cattle- raising,  and 
agriculture  are  the  mam  industries.  The 
population  in  1800  was  60,705.  The  area 
covers  some  97,890  square  miles.  Cheyenne 
s  the  capital. 

941.  The  Territories. — Oklahoma  Territory  was  organized  in 
1890. 

Its  area  had  previously  been  included  in  Indian  Territory,  the  greater 
part  of  which  fell  under  the  Louisiana  purchase  (§  333),  although  the 
extreme  western  part  was  covered  by  the  Mexican  cession  of  1850  (g  574). 
Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlers  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
and  on  September  S3,  1891,  about  sixty  thousand  immigrants  swarmed 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  fertile  farm  land.  The  population  in  1890 
was  61.834.      Guthrie  is  the  capital.      In  ITtah  the  Moi-mon   Church 
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(g  S13j  has  formally  renounced  the  doctrine  of  polygomj,  and  has  tried 
to  split  the  anti-Mormon  partj  in  the  Territory,  lint  without  much  eac- 
cesB.  X*v  KudM  hu  applied,  in  vain  as  yet,  for  admisaioD  into  the 
Union.  Kew  Mexico  toother  with  Utah,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory,  and  Alaska  are  the  only  remaining  Territoriea. 

94S.  The  Elerenth  Censas.— The  final  count  as  given  by  tho 
Eleventh  Census  (|  892)  made  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1890  ((^Kclusive  of  Alaska,  the  whites  in  Indian 
Territory,  and  Indians  on  reservations),  62,622,250.  The  actual 
total  was  not  far  from  63,000,000.  Several  facts  of  importance 
were  made  known  by  the  census.  First,  while  the  population  is 
increasing,  it  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  formerly.  Between 
1870  and  1880  the  increase  was  thirty  per  cent;  from  1880  to 
1890  it  was  less  than  twenty-five  per  ceut.  Second,  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  among  the  colored  population 
in  the  South  is  markedly  less  than  among  ibc  white  population'in 
the  same  States.  While  the  negroes  increased  in  the  hist  decade 
less  than  fourteen  per  cent,  tho  whites  in  the  same  States  increased 
twenty*five  per  cent.  Third,  the  geographical  centre  of  population 
is  in  southern  Indiana,  though  it  is  moving  slowly  but  surely 
towards  the  Mississippi  River. 

948.  Forelgm  Affairs. — The  administration  of  President  Harris 
son  was  marked  by  a  number  of  complications  with  foreign 
powers,  some  of  which  seemed  at  times  to  render  war  not  im- 
possible. A  long-standing  wrong  to  foreigners  was  redressed 
when  Congress  passed  the  International  Copyright  Act,  which 
secured  their  property  in  their  literary  productions,  provided  cer- 
tain conditions  were  first  complied  with.  Tlie  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference  which  met  in  Brussels  in  December, 
1892  (§  936),  to  secure  some  international  co-operation  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  silver  as  a  money-metal  proved  unavdling.  With 
England  we    had    a   dispute    as  to  our  respective  rights   in  the 

ta.  What  was  the  population  of  the  United  Stales  In  ISM  •  Is  the  population 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  ever  f     What  ig  Mid  of  the  incnuue  of  (he  w£lte  and 

943.  What  is  the  International  Copyright  Law  !  What  was  the  object  of  tha 
BruBselH  Conrerence  of  m»2  t  What  was  the  nature  of  nur  dispute  wiih  EUialand 
about  BerinB  Sea  i  What  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble  with  Italy  In  1801  ?  Tlow 
was  It  settled  T  What  wss  the  origin  of  our  diapute  with  Chill  In  1S8I  r  How  waa 
It  settltd  r    What  is  Uie  Chinese  Eicliuion  Act  T    De«:rlbe  the  revolution  In 
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waters  of  Bering  Sea  oS  tLe  coast  of  Alaska,  where  our  vessels 
aad  those  of  Canada  were  engaged  id  taking  seals.  In  June, 
1891,  both  nations  agreed  to  declare  a  close  season,  to  have 
English  and  Ameriean  ships  jointly  patrol  these  waters,  and  to 
submit  the  disputed  points  to  an  international  commission  for 
arbitration. 

On  March  14,  1891,  there  was  a  riot  in  N'evr  OHcans  ia 
which  eleven  persons  of  Italian  birth  were  taken  from  jail  and 
hanged.  It  was  alleged  that  they  belonged  to  a  secret,  oath- 
hound  association  which  had  perpetrated  certain  crimes,  and 
which  had  attempted  to  shield  certain  of  their  namber  from  the 
punishment  which  the  law  denounced  against  the  crimes  so 
committed.  The  Federal  Government  expressed  to  Italy  its  deep 
regret  at  the  occurrence,  but  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the 
afiair.  It  was  proved  that  most  of  the  unfortunates  were  natural' 
ized  American  citizens.  On  behalf  of  the  others  Italy  demanded 
reparation  in  money  and  a  pledge  that  those  engaged  in  the  mob's 
undertaking  should  be  tried  for  their  crime.  This  promise  the 
Federal  Government  refused  to  give,  whereupon  tho  Italian  min- 
ister left  Washington.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  our  pay- 
ing to  Italy  $25,000  as  an  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the  dead 
Italian  citizens  and  as  a  token  of  our  good  will  to   the  Italian 

October  16,  1891,  a  nnmber  of  American  sailors  from  the 
United  States  ship  Baltimore  while  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
American  navy  wore  assaulted  by  a  mob  in  Valparaiso,  Chili,  and 
were  badly  maltreated,  one  being  killed  outright.  The  demands 
of  our  government  for  an  apology  and  reparation  were  practically 
ignored  until  the  President  in  January,  1892,  made  a  peremptory 
demand  upon  Cliili,  to  which  they  promptly  acceded,  offering  a 
money  indemnity,  which  was  accepted. 

The  efforts  which  had  been  making  to  exclude  the  Chinese 
from  the  United  States  (|§  904,  920)  culminated  in  a  law  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1892  which  prohibited  Chinese  immigration  for  a 
further  period  of  ten  years  and  required  Chinese  residents  already 
in  this  country,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  provide  themselves  with 
certificateB  of  resldoace. 
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The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  fonnerlv  a  constituUonal  monarcliy 
nith  a  queen  at  their  head.  The  queen,  Liliuokalani,  had  threat- 
encd  to  abolish  the  constitution  and  to  take  more  power  into  her 
own  hands.  This  threat  was  followed  in  January,  1 803,  by  a  revo- 
lution which  set  up  a  proviBional  government  and  declared  ths 
monarchy  at  an  end.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  lauded 
a  number  of  marines  from  an  American  war-ship  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu.  His  avowed  object  was  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  American  residents.  The  queen  declared  that  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  were  employed  really  to  aid  the  revolutionists.  She 
protested  against  the  acts  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
declared  that  she  yielded  only  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United 
States.  On  February  1 , 1 893,  Minister  Stevens  raised  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  over  the  islands,  and  established  a  protectorate  by 
which  the  islands  were  temporarily  in  the  status  of  a  colony,  A 
treaty  of  annexation  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  but  was  speedily 
withdrawn  by  President  Harrison's  successor,  and  the  protectorate 
came  to  an  end  April  13,  1893. 

944.  Labor  Dlfflenlties. — The  strife  between  employer  and 
employee  (|  920)  broke  out  with  violence  in  the  summer  of  1892. 
The  Carnegie  Company  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  in  order  to  protect 
their  property  against  violence  on  the  part  of  striking  em- 
ployees, employed  a  number  of  Pinkerton  detectives  and  moved 
them  up  the  Monongahela  River  on  barges,  intending  to  land  them 
at  the  works,  A  battle  ensued  between  the  detectives  on  the 
barges  and  the  workmen  on  the  river-bank,  in  which  7  detectives 
and  11  of  their  opponents  were  killed.  The  mitiUa  were  ordered 
to  the  scene,  and  for  a  while  the  district  was  placed  under  martial 
law.  This  conflict,  with  other  riots,  especially  in  western  New 
York,  drew  general  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  question. 
Wbilo  lawlessness  and  disorder  mnst  be  repressed  by  armed  force 
if  necessary,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  some  different  and 
more  peaceful  method  of  settling  these  disputes  must  eventually 
be  found. 

»4fi.  Presidential  Election  of   l%Vi. — The  election  of  1892 

•41.  DeaoHbe  ths  Homeaiead  riou.    What  questtoD  dhl  they  raise  r 
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ajl^ain  centred  about  the  axial  qnestion  of  Protection.  The  politi* 
eal  problems  which  nere  the  legacy  of  the  Civil  War  had  almost 
entirely  given  place  to  problems  of  an  economic  nature.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  admini  strati  on  the  Republicans  attempted  to 
pass  an  election  law  providing  for  federal  supervisors  at  the  polls. 
it  was  aimed  especially  at  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where,  it 
was  alleged,  voters  were  intimidated.  Certain  Republican  Sena- 
tore  from  the  Western  States,  deeming  the  co-operation  of  Southern 
Senatore  in  the  struggle  for  silver  (§  936)  of  more  importance 
than  this  election  law  (the  so-called  Force  Bill),  were  apathetic  in 
their  support  of  the  measure,  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  law. 
Buainess  interests  had  become  more  important  than  former  politi- 
cal issues.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892  the  Republicans 
forcibly  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  Protection,  and  renominated 
President  Harrison  for  President,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President.  The  Democrats  as  emphatically  de- 
nounced the  Protective  policy,  and  ^ain  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  for  President,  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for 
Vice-President,  The  People's  party,  the  successor  of  the  Green- 
back or  National  party  {§  906),  declared  in  favor  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  a  graduated  income  tax,  state  control  of  rail- 
roads, and  state  loans  to  the  farming  class.  The  nominees  of  the 
People's  party  were  General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The 
Prohibition  party  (§  031)  again  put  candidates  in  the  field — John 
Bidwell,  of  California,  for  President,  and  James  B,  Cranfill,  of 
Texas,  for  Vice-President.  The  election  resulted  in  a  sweeping 
victory  for  the  Democrats.  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  obtained  277 
of  the  444  electoral  votes.  Of  tlie  popular  vote  no  ticket  received 
a  clear  majority,  over  a  million  votes  being  cast  for  the  candidates 
of  the  People's  party,  which  controlled  22  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  the  remaining  145  going  to  the  Republican  candidates, 
Tbe  Democrats  at  the  same  time  gained  control  of  both  branches 
of  Congress. 

Who  ware  Uie  candidates  of  the  four  parties  T    State  the  plaUomu  of  the  tour 
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940.  Tlie  Le&dlng  Event!  of  Harrison'H  admiiuBtntion  were  aa 
follows : 

186»-189a;  HarriBon'B  Term §938 

1889:  Struggle  over  tlio  ralBB 934 

1890:  Chicago  designated  &s  the  Hit«  of  the  Woi'ld's  Fair  938 

Dependent  Pension  Bill  passed 937 

Idaho  admitted 83B 

Wjoming  admitted 940 

The  Silver  Law  passed 936 

Tlie  McKinle?  Bill  passed 980 

1891:  Close  season  declared  in  Bering  Sea 948 

Riot  in  New  Orleans 948 

Riot  in  Valparaiso,  Chili 943 

1892:  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  passed 948 

Homestead  riota 944 

Presidential  election 845 

1893:  Bevolution  in  Hawaii 948 

SUPFLBMEKTARE  QUESTIONS. 

LooatioD*. — Locate  Chicago;  Yaivarauo;  New  Orleans,  La^;  Idaho; 
Wyoming;  Bering  Sea;  Homestead,  Pa.;  Haaaii, 

Review, — What  waa  the  effect  of  the  Silver  Law  ?  What  was  the 
McKinlej  Bill?  With  what  foreign  countries  did  the  United  States 
have  disputes  during  Harrison's  administration?  Who  were  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  in  189!i?  What  were  their  respective  party  plat- 
forms? 
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CHAPTER  XXnL 
(1)  Gbnbkal  Summabt. 

947.  Tke  Higtorr  which  we  have  been  studying  is  that  of  a 
great  nation.  Tim  rise  of  other  great  nations  has  been  long  and 
slow,  and  many  things  in  tlieir  earlj  history  arc  very  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  JDSt 
about  fonr  hundred  yeai-s  since  the  discovery  of  America  (g  8), 
and  less  than  three  hundred  years  since  the  English  colonies  in 
America  were  begun  {|  25).  During  this  period  there  are  not 
many  things  that  are  very  doubtful :  the  student  can  see  quite 
clearly  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  nation. 

948.  The  St>t«B  were  the  first  to  appear,  and  they  have 
always  been  a  necessary  part  of  the  nation.  Thirteen  of  them 
were  founded,  one  by  one,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thirty- 
one  others  have  since  been  founded  as  they  have  been  needed. 
They  have  made  the  United  States  different  from  any  of  the  other 
great  nations,  France,  for  example,  is  everywhere  alike,  and  all 
parts  of  it  are  governed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  government  at 
Paris.  In  the  United  States,  each  State  is  left,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  govern  itself ;  and  it  is  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  whole 
people  that  laws  are  made  by  the  government  at  Washington. 
This  U  the  only  wise  system  by  which  so  large  a  country  as  the 
United  States  conid  be  kept  under  one  government  (g  486). 

If  the  government  at  Waahington  attempted,  as  in  France,  to  make 
laws  for  tlie  wliole  country  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  matters,  it  would 
not  know  what  would  be  beat  for  distant  parts  of  the  conntrj.  The 
result  would  be  bad  laws,  discontent,  rebellion,  and  finallj  the  splitting 

•«7.  What  iB  the  hlstor;  which  w»  have  b««a  Btudylngr  How  doM  It  differ 
from  that  ol  other  great  nationaT  Bon  long  a  liinedoes  It  cover!  Are  ItseveDta 
doubtful? 

MS.  WhatlgsaldottheStateet  Of  their  Dumlwrf  Of  their  effect  on  the  Uallsd 
States  r  Comnre  the  United  Btat«»  with  Franca.  What  la  tfas  advaiiUgS  of  tb« 
■yst«m  of  the  tjnlted  States  t 
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of  the  country  info  dUfewnt  countries.  ■  All  thia  Is  avoided  by  leBTlne 
each  State  to  make  laws  vrhicli  relate  particularly  to  its  own  people  and 
territory. 

949.  The  Nation  was  born  of  tbe  union  of  tho  colonies  or 
States  gainst  Great  Britain.  The;  bad  always  been  glad  to 
acknowledge  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  tbeirking;  but  tbey 
would  not  be  governed  by  a  distant  Parliament,  wbicb  could  know 
nothing  of  their  needs.  Bad  laws  were  made  by  rarliament,  nnd 
were  resisted  peaceably  by  tbe  colonies.  At  last  the  resistance 
eame  to  force  in  the  fight  at  Lexington  (|  184),  and  that  made  tho 
new  nation.  It  still  acknowledged  the  snme  king ;  bnt,  when  it 
found  that  the  king  waa  determined  to  be  on  tbe  side  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  abolished  liis  authority,  and  declared  its  independence  of 
him  also  {§  206).  The  States  were  independent  colonies  without 
tbe  nation ;  the  nation  could  Dot  long  maintain  its  existence  with- 
out the  State  oiganizations.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  other ;  and 
the  two  have  made  the  country  what  it  ia. 

950.  0r«wth  of  the  Natfoii. — This  history  has  been  told  to 
very  little  purpose  if  it  has  not  kept  before  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
reader  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  nation;  a  growth  which  was 
wonderful  even  in  its  small  beginnings,  and  which  is  now  taking 
Buch  leaps  that  it  is  even  more  talked  about  and  thought  about  in 
other  countries  than  in  our  own.  Every  year  brings  to  our  shores 
thinking  men  from  other  countries,  who  do  not  come  to  settle 
here,  or  merely  to  look  at  Niagara  or  tho  "big  trees  of  California, 
but  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  growth  such  as  has  never  been 
seen  on  earth  before.  It  is  proper,  then,  for  us  to  conclude  by 
considering  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  reasons  for  its 
wonderful  growth,  and  the  possibilities  of  its  future. 

(2)  Statz  of  thb  Country. 
961.  The  Extent  of  Territory  of  tbe  United  States  (g  831)  is 
not  the  lai^est  in  the  world.     The  Chinese  Empire,  the  British 

B4V.  Bow  was  the  nation  bom  t  How  did  it  become  Independeiit  •  Wliat  Ig 
Mid  Of  the  SMtes  and  (he  natloD  T 

SM.  What  is  said  of  the  growth  oC  (he  nation  T  01  torelgn  obserrers  •  What 
three  Cblngs  are  we  t«  consiaer  in  conclusion  t 

SSI.  Ih  the  terrtCoiT  of  the  United  States  the  largest  ot  the  natloDB  t  How  does 
tt  oempare  with  Italy  or  Great  Britain  t  With  Trance,  Spain,  Oennonv,  or  Austro- 
fiuDgaiT  7  What  Is  >ald  of  Texas  1   Calttorula ! 
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Empire,  including  its  various  ilependeDcies,  and  Ibe  Rusdan  Em- 
pire are  larger  than  the  United  States,  But  tliese  are  not  really 
single  nations,  like  the  United  States :  each  of  them  ia  a  union  of 
a  great  number  of  nations,  under  the  control  of  a  single  government 
If  we  compare  our  own  country  with  the  single  nations  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  read  of  in  history,  the  United  States  (not  including 
Alaska)  would  make  ahout  twenty-five  such  couutries  as  Italy  or 
Great  Britain,  or  fifteen  such  coantries  as  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
or  Austro-Hungary,  Texas  alone  is  larger  than  any  of  the  four  last 
named  (§  541)  ;  and  California  than  either  of  the  two  former. 

862.  Nfttaral  AdTautages.^ — The  country  is  almost  a  world  in 
itself.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  were  blotted  out,  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  could  still  produce  almost  everything  needed  by  its 
inhabitants.  The  American  may  experience  almost  every  variety 
of  clhnato  without  leaving  his  own  country  :  some  of  the  Datota 
farmers  regularly  spend  their  winters  among  the  orange-groves  of 
Florida.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  remarkable  almost  everywhere  : 
regions  lite  Nebraska,  which  were  at  first  thought  to  be  desert, 
have  been  found  to  be  remarkably  productive.  Most  other  nations 
use  more  wheat  than  they  produce ;  the  United  States  has  pro- 
dnced  over  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  year,  and 
often  has  150,000,000  bushels  to  sell  to  other  nations.  Coal,  iron, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  oil,  all  the  metals  and  minerals  needed  by 
man,  are  stored  away  for  his  use  beneath  the  surface  of  the  United 
States  in  abundance.  The  American  may  get  almost  anything  he 
wishes  from  his  own  country  by  working  for  it. 

In  modern  times,  when  mochineiy  counts  for  so  much,  the  wealth 
of  a  country  depends  very  much  on  its  supply  of  coal.  Great  Britain's 
coat  supply  may  be  used  up  in  a  centnir,  and  it  is  bard  to  saj  what  she 
will  do  then.  We  know  already  of  20O,CM)0  square  miles  of  coal  terri- 
tory in  the  United  8tat«s-~forty  times  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
twenty  times  as  much  as  in  all  Europe  together. 

95S.  The  Popalatlon  of  tlic  United  States  was  over  62,000,. 
000  in  1880  (§  942),  This  is  already  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  thoroughly  civilized  nation.     It  is  not  so  large  as  the  pop- 

»sa.  What  Is  Bftid  of  Tariptj'  of  prodiietinn  r  Of  variety  of  climate  t  Of  the' 
fertlliiy  of  thii  soil  r    Of  tbe  iirodni'lion  oC  nhest  t    Of  moC^  and  rnlnernbi  t 

BM.  What  was  the  populMion  id  1890  f  How  does  it  compare  with  other  coun. 
tries  r  How  often  domli  double  r  Whac  dtMS  Uila  natural  Incresse  mna  t  Wbal 
nr«  tbe  poaBibliltles  of  tbe  tuture  I 
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nlatioD  of  China,  British  Indiit,  or  RuSRia;  bnt  thete  people  are 
Btrong  only  in  nambcrs,  while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
strong  ID  all  the  forces  of  cirilizatton.  But  it  is  not  the  present 
alone  that  is  remarkable :  it  ia  the  poBsihilities  of  the  future.  It  was 
noticed  long  ago  that  the  American  people  doubled  every  twenty- 
five  years  (g  942).  Now  a  doubling  when  the  population  was  only 
about  2,000,000  was  not  so  striking  an  event;  but  a  doubling 
when  the  popnlation  is  already  64,000,000  is  something  which 
must  attract  attention.  It  means  that,  by  natural  increase,  a  regi- 
ment of  fighting  men  is  added  to  the  strengtii  of  the  United  States 
every  day,  or  a  great  array  of  fighting  men  erery  year.  It 
means  that  the  population  may  be  100,000,000  fifteen  years 
from  now,  in  1910,  and  possibly  200,000,000  in  1935.  Good 
judges  think  that  the  territory  of  tlie  United  States  will  support 
eOO,000,i>00  persona ;  that,  then,  may  be  the  population  of  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  the  next  century. 

9S4.  Katerlol  Adruita^s, — Numbers,  or  extent  of  territory, 
would  be  but  poor  things  if  they  were  all  the  country  could  boast 
of.  But  the  power  of  the  country  grows  far  faster  in  some  respects 
than  its  numbers  grow.  Every  year  a  million  sc wing-machines  are 
produced ;  they  can  do  more  work  than  twelve  million  women  could 
do  by  hand ;  and  thus  the  working  power  of  the  country  grows 
faster  even  than  its  women  increase.  It  is  the  same  with  steam 
machinery  in  regard  to  men.  When  the  population  nnmbers  200,- 
000,000,  with  all  the  powers  of  machinery,  steam,  and  electricity 
to  help  it,  it  will  iie  a  power  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  and 
will  probably  not  see  elacwbere. 

The  people  of  Orest  Brit&in  and  other  civilized  countries  have  the 
samo  advantages  of  machinery,  hut  their  territory  is  so  small  that  th^ 
can  never  approach  the  fiitare  nuiniiers  of  the  United  States. 

fiSS.  Peaee  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  American  people^ 
They  have  no  neighbors  strong  enough  to  annoy  them  ;  and  they 
have  no  desire  to  war  on  others,  for  their  territory  is  already  as 
]ai^o  as  they  can  manage.     Since  the  disappearance  of  slavery, 
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there  is  nothing  within  the  country  to  make  war  necessary.  Othef 
countries  may  perhaps  have  wars,  battles,  wholesale  destruction  of 
life  and  property :  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  de- 
sire for  such  things,  and  should  resist  having  them  forced  upon 
the  ID. 

956.  Annieg  are  not  needed  here.  Russia  must  keep  a  million 
of  men  constantly  in  her  army,  and  France  and  Germany  half  a 
million  each,  for  their  neighbors  will  plunder  them  if  they  do  not 
The  American  people  have  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  yet  the 
people  often,  grumble  as  if  that  were  too  many.  They  are  fearless 
of  attack  from  their  neighbors,  for  other  countries  know  that  in  a 
just  war  Congress  can  have  for  the  asking  three  million  soldiers. 
And  so  the  people  arc  not  tasted,  or  workingmen  taken  away  from 
work,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  monstrous  army  in  time  of  peace. 

957.  Bftilroada  and  Telegraphs. — There  were  more  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States  in  189-t  (170,000  miles)  than  in  all 
Europe,  and  nearly  as  many  as  in  all  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  many 
thousand  miles  each  year.  There  were  three  times  as  many  miles 
of  telegraph  in  the  United  States  in  1894  (more  than  190,000 
miles)  as  in  any  other  country.  This  quantity  shows  a  continuous 
tendency  to  increase. 

968.  The  National  BeM  was  about  |1,000,000,000  in  1894, 
deducting  cash  in  the  treasury.  About  1400,000,000  of  this  is 
in  the  form  of  paper  money :  the  rest  pays  interest.  That  part 
which  bears  interest  cannot  be  paid  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
United  States  would  be  glad  to  go  on  paying  it,  but  those  to  whom 
it  is  duo  will  not  take  their  money  until  it  falls  due :  they  would 
rather  leave  it  where  they  know  it  is  safe.  In  1865  the  govern- 
ment was  weighed  down  by  a  debt  of  nearly  three  thousand  mill- 
ions (§  832).  The  surpluses  derived  from  taxation  went  to  pay 
the  debt  as  fast  as  possible.     In  less  than  thirty  yean    about 
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12,000,000,000  has  been  paid,  and  further  payment  only  stopped 
because  the  nation's  creditors  would  not  consent  to  be  fully  paid 
at  present 

959.  Education.— There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1890 
about  thirteen  million  children  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools, 
and  abont  one  million  in  attendance  on  other  schools.  The  expenses 
of  the  public  schools  are  paid  by  the  people,  by  taxation,  and  the 
results  have  been  so  excellent  tbat  other  countries  are  rapidly  fol- 
lowing the  same  plan.  There  were  in  1890  nearly  450  colleges 
(442)  in  addition  to  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  There 
were  in  1893  about  19,000  newspapers  exclusive  of  periodicals. 

Of  the  newspapers,  1,759  were  published  dail7,  issuing  over  three 
billion  copies  per  year. 

960.  Bellglon. — It  was  for  a  very  long  time  a  settled  belief  of 
most  Christian  denominations  that  the  state  should  aid  the  church, 
by  taxing  the  people  for  its  support.  Nearly  every  nation  had  its 
state  church,  and  most  of  the  States  while  they  were  colonies  fol- 
lowed the  rule.  Since  they  have  become  a  nation  they  have  changed 
it  The  churches  are  supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  those 
who  belong  to  them,  and  they  have  prospered  by  the  change.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  about  166,000  congregations  in  the 
United  States,  belonging  to  the  various  denominations,  and  they 
are  more  generally  prosperous  than  if  they  depended  on  govern- 
ment aid.  They  not  only  carry  on  their  own  work,  but  aid  others. 
In  the  South,  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  far  West,  and  in  the  evil 
places  of  the  large  cities,  tliere  are  great  numbers  of  missionaries, 
supported  by  churches. 

9ftl.  Benevolence. — Private  and  public  benevolence  is  exceed' 
ingly  common;  so  much  so  as  to  be  sometimes  unwisely  directed. 
Hospitals,  asylums,  charitable  associations  of  every  kind,  show  the 
iindly  spirit  of  the  people  for  misfortune.  That  kind  of  public 
spirit  which  is  shown  by  giving  money  to  public  uses  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  United  States.     There  are  not  many  cities  or  town* 
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whicli  cannot  dhow  a  hospital,  a  park,  a  library,  a  collc^  or  some 
similar  public  institution,  presented  to  the  public  by  aonae  one  who 
has  prospered  in  the  place.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  contempt 
for  the  rich  man  who  dies  without  "leaving  some  of  his  money  to 
the  place  where  he  made  it." 

MS.  National  Wealth. — The  country  is  probably  the  richest  in 
the  world,  though  in  pcr-capita  wealth  snrpasBed  by  Great  Britain. 
In  1870  the  United  States  stood  third  in  wealth;  in  1880  it 
had  passed  France  and  stood  second.  In  its  yearly  income  and 
increase  of  wealth  it  now  surpasses  Great  Britain  and  all  other 
countries. 

The  following  table  will  give  rough  estimates  of  the  wealth,  the  an- 
nual income,  the  man  u  facta  res,  bdcI  tbe  totsl  industries  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  and  the  increase  of  each  from  1810  to  1880. 
It  is  taken  from  an  English  writer  (Mr.  Hulhall),  considering  the  pound 
Sterling  as  five  dollarB. 
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Wealth,  total 

Increase  in  ten  years. 

Annual  Income 

Manufactures 

Increase  in  ten  years. 

Total  Industries 

Increase  in  ten  years. 


Uaioni  of  Daliart.) 
44,800 
8,250 

{iiaUom  of  DottartA 
80.400 

7,800 

6,780 
075 

7,080 
1.720 

8.790 
580 

4.440 
1,080 

10,120 

10,030 

968.  State  of  the  Conntry. — Hero,  tlien,  is  a  country  in  which 
there  was  not  a  settler  290  years  ago,  and  now  (1894)  it  has  over 
one  sixth  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  has  territory  sufficient  to 
accommodate  almost  any  number  of  people,  and  the  people  who 
inhabit  it  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  active,  as  intelligent,  and  as  civil- 
ized as  any  in  the  world.     The  sunlight,  as  it  passes  every  day  from 
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tlie  Atlantic  to  tbc  Pacific,  wakes  a  population  of  64,000,000,  whose 
workers  labor  very  hard.  They  already  do  one  third  of  all  tbe 
mining  in  the  world,  one  fourth  of  all  the  manufacturiDg,  and  one 
fifth  of  all  the  agriculture.  Every  night  they  are  stronger  by  a 
regiment  of  fighting  men,  and  richer  by  millions  of  dollars,  than  tbe 
night  before.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Mulball  in  1882, 
"  to  find  in  history  a  parallel  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  ten  years."  And  yet  all  this  is  very  little,  compared 
with  what  the  future  is  to  see.  —     ^" 

(3)  Oausks  of  Growth. 

9ft4.  Other  Conntrles  have  bad  as  fair  opportunities  as  tbe 
United  States,  but  have  made  no  such  use  of  them.  The  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  and  Mexico  had  a  far  larger  territory 
and  richer  soil  than  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  but 
they  bave  never  formed  a  grout  nation,  or  become  powerful  sep^ 
rately.  There  must  be  reasons  why  these  Englisb  colonies  have 
prospered  so  amazingly,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
tbem,  that  we  may  do  no  worse,  at  least,  than  our  fathers  have 
done. 

905.  The  Instltntious  of  the  country  have  had  much  to  do 
with  its  progress.  From  the  beginning  the  country  has  had  no  priv- 
ilcgcd  classes  or  noble  families ;  no  man  baa  been  able  to  claim 
an  ofQce  or  a  support  from  the  people  as  his  right,  merely  because 
his  father  had  won  a  victory  or  gained  wealth.  Every  man  has 
known  that,  no  matter  how  poor  he  might  be  at  first,  he  could  go 
just  as  high  as  he  was  able  to  overcome  the  natural  difficulties  in 
the  way:  there  were  few  artificial  ones.  When  a  whole  people 
have  ambition,  and  have  hopes  of  success  for  themselvifl  and  their 
children,  they  are  certain  to  do  far  harder  and  better  work  for  it. 
The  boy  cutting  rails  on  the  prairie  knows  that  his  poverty  cannot 
of  itself  prevent  him  from  reaching  the  highest  position  the  coun- 
try affords ;  the  children  of  the  President  know  that  tbe  dignity 
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of  bis  position  canDot  of  iUetf  prevent  them  from  falling  to  the 
lowest  class,  if  they  siionld  prove  unworthy. 

•66.  Edneation  has  always  been  a  purpose  of  the  Aroericaa 
people.  They  have  set  apart  a  large  portion  of  their  wealth  to 
take  care  that  the  children  of  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  shall  have 
the  opportunity,  at  least,  to  obtain  an  education.  They  have  thus 
made  their  farmers,  mechanics,  and  miners  more  intelligent  than 
thone  of  other  countries,  more  quick  to  hit  on  new  and  useful  in- 
ventions, and  more  handy  in  managing  the  inventions  already  in 
use.  They  have  also  helped  their  voters  to  vote  more  intelligently, 
and  have  helped  to  diminish  crime,  for  it  is  not  quite  so  likely  that 
a  man  will  become  a  criminal  if  be  has  the  power  to  vote  and  a 
fair  share  of  education. 

•67.  Work. — Americans  have  always  been  a  hard-working 
people,  and  their  hard  work  has  done  very  much  to  make  their 
country  great.  They  have  always  been  anxious  to  make  inven- 
tions, not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  work,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  work  still  more  effective.  The  young  man  who  goes 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  because  he  has  or  seeks  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  harder  or  more  effectively,  aids  in  the  growth  of 
the  country :  but  he  who  goes  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  hard 
work  is  really  doing  all  he  can  to  injure  the  country  which  should 
be  dear  to  him.  He  who  gives  up  farming  or  a  trade  to  work 
barder  or  more  effectively  in  some  other  way  does  well :  but  he 
who  docs  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  living  more  easily  does  fool- 
ishly, and  will  live  and  die  a  failure,  for  he  has  none  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  in  him,  and  will  be  beaten  in  the  race  by  others  who 

9*8.  Energy. — This  power  of  hard  work  has  come  largely 
from  the  energy  of  the  people:  they  have  never  been  afraid  of 
difficulties.  The  greater  the  difficulty  has  seemed,  the  greater  has 
been  the  fury  with  which  they  have  attacked  it  ag^n  and  again 
until  it  has  gone  down  before  tbem.     From  the  starving  time  In 
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Vii^nia,  aod  the  first  bitter  winters  of  New  England,  until  now, 
the  American  has  always  been  ready  to  do  or  endure  anything  if 
he  can  see  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  himself  or  otbers.  Until  1861, 
the  people  of  other  coimtries  believed  that  all  this  energy  was 
sinipie  greed,  and  that  Americans  were  "  dollar-Liinters,"  who 
thought  only  of  getting  money.  In  1861  the  danger  of  a  tromen- 
doas  civil  war  fell  on  them,  and  they  showed  the  Mime  energy  in 
granting  their  money,  in  taxing  themaelvea  unmercifnllj,  and  in 
fighting  as  stubbornly  as  men  can  fight.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  attacked  their  debt  in  the  same  spirit  and  paid  it  in  the  same 
way.  Americans  believe  that  there  is  no  difficulty  that  they  can- 
not master  in  time ;  and  their  children  must  be  taught  the  same 

969.  Honesty  and  Good  Faith. — Many  men  in  other  ccuntriea 
believe  that,  in  a  country  where  every  man,  good  or  bad,  rich  or 
poor,  has  a  vote,  the  people  will  vote  for  evil  measures  because  they 
seem  to  be  to  their  own  profit.  This  has  not  been  so  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  Iiavc  been  to  the  profit  of  the  people  for 
a  time,  if  they  had  refused  to  pay  their  debt;  and  there  wac  no 
power  which  could  have  made  them  pay.  Instead  of  refusing  or 
hesitating,  their  representatives  in  Congress  were  urged  to  tax  the 
people  steadily  until  the  debt  was  mastered.  And  now,  if  the 
United  States  should  wish  to  borrow  money,  the  rich  men  of  other 
countries  would  contend  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of 
lending  it,  for  they  tnow  that  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the 
American  people  would  make  it  absolutely  safe,  Americans  have 
made  mistakes;  but  they  have  regularly  meant  and  tried  to  do 
the  thing  which  was  rijjht  and  honest. 

970,  The  Natnral  AdvantatreB  of  the  country,  its  soil,  mines, 
rivers,  and  harbors,  are  great ;  but  it  is  the  qualities  above  named 
that  have  enabled  the  Americans  to  make  such  wonderful  use  of 
their  advantages.  If  their  children  learn  to  think,  feel,  and  act  as 
their  fatiiers  did  not ;  if  they  forget  the  honesty,  the  energy,  the 
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love  of  work,  the  caltivation  of  education,  and  the  religious  feeling 
vrfaich  marked  their  ancestors,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
will  help  them  no  more  than  those  of  Brazil  or  Mexico  have  helped 
their  people.  It  is  the  people  that  make  the  land  great:  the  laud 
alone  will  never  make  the  people  great. 

(4)  The  Futurk. 

»71.  Flftf  Te«r8  Henee,  when  we  number  two  hundred  mill- 
ions or  more,  there  will  be  no  power  on  earth  to  be  compared  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  the  two  hundred  millions  will 
not  be  such  as  live  in  China,  Hindostan,  or  Russia,  but  civilized  men, 
helped  by  steam,  electricity,  and  machinery,  so  that  each  of  them 
can  do  the  work  of  a  score  of  Chinese.  They  can,  if  they  should 
be  foolish  or  wicked  enough  to  wish  to  do  so,  maintain  fleete  and 
armies  sufficient  to  overawe  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  can 
make  other  nations  dread  their  anger  and  yield  to  their  slightest 
demand.  They  can  make  their  country  a  bully  and  a  nuisance 
among  the  nations. 

972.  Saoh  a  Power,  so  mantled,  would  be  the  most  terrible 
evil  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  would  bring  its  own  punishment 
upon  the  guilty  people.  If  the  moral  forces  which  have  made  the 
country  what  it  is  should  be  lost,  national  decay  would  soon  rid 
the  earth  of  the  evil,  and  free  other  nations  from  anitiety.  North 
America  has  been  the  graveyard  of  other  races  before  ours  (§  2) ;  - 
and  it  may  yet  be  the  graveyard  of  our  own. 

(I7S.  Bespouslbillty  of  tbe  People. — It  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  those  who  are  growing  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  to  take 
care  that  no  such  evil  shall  come  to  pass,  Rtch  of  them  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  engineer  to  whose  care  has  been  entrusted  an 
engine  whose  explosion  would  injure  the  whole  human  race. 
Wherever  he  sees  an  ignorant  voter,  a  wicked  voter,  or  a  man  who 
makes  voters  ignorant  or  wicked,  he  sees  an  enemy  of  himself,  of 
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his  country,  and  of  hninanity.  Wherever  he  finds  evil,  even  in 
himself,  lie  sees  his  proper  battle-groand ;  and  he  can  there  fight 
for  his  country  as  tmly  as  with  rifle  or  sabre.  If  he  lives  oat  man's 
allotted  time  of  life,  he  will  be  rewarded  in  seeing  his  couctry  re- 
spected and  honored  by  all  other  nations  as  no  nation  has  yet  been 
respected  or  honored,  aod  in  feeling  that  lie  has  done  his  part  id 
tlie  woriL 
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B,  JrLT  4,  1776l 

A  DECLARATION  BY  THE  REPRESENT ATIVES  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES  OP  AMERICA,  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  Ibe  course  of  humaD  eveiitfi,  it  becomes  neccBsary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  Ibe  polilicfti  bands  wliicli  liave  connected  Ibem  with 
anotber,  and  Lo  assume,  among  tlie  powers  of  Ibe  enrlh,  tbe  separole 
aQd  equal  Btation  tu  wliicb  tbe  laws  of  nature  and  of  onture's  Qod  en- 
title tbem,  a  decent  respect  to  tbe  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
thev  should  declare  the  causes  nbicli  impel  tbem  lo  the  separation. 

We  bold  tbese  truths  to  be  self-evident: — Tbat  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  the;  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unDlienable 
riglits;  tbat  amnng  tbese  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  tbe  consent  of  tbe  governed;  Ibat,  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  tbese  ends,  it  is 
tbe  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolisli  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
Its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safely  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  diclale,  that  governmenla 
louE  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes; 
ana  accordingly  all  experience  lialh  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  are  suffcrablc,  tlian  to  right  themselves  by  ahol- 
Isbing  the  forms  to  which  they  arc  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  Is 
their  atity,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  tbese 
colonies:  and  such  is  now  tbe  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systems  of  government.  The  liistory.  of  the  present  King 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  tbe  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  states.     To  prove  tbis,  let  facta  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  hia  assent  to  laws  tbe  moat  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  bis  governors  io  pass  laws  of  Immediate  and  press- 
ing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till   his  assent 
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Btiould  be  obtuned;  and  irben  so  snspeDded,  be  bas  uKerly  neglected  to 
Btteod  to  tbem. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
dislrlcta  of  people,  unless  tl     "  '  "  "  ''       '  '    "'       '  '  " 

Tepresentation  In  the    legis 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  bas  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  t^a  depository  of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiKuiog  them  into  comptiance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with 
manly  flrmness,  bia  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  bas  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  a,a- 
nihilation,  have  returned  to  tbe  people  at  large  foe  their  exercise;  the 
State  remaiDlng.  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  in- 
vasioDS  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  uSliiraliaition  of  foreigncra; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  bilfaer,  and  niiglng 
tbe  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  tbe  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  bii  as- 
sent to  laws  tor  establishing  juiiiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erecled  a  multitude  of  now  offices,  and  sent  bitlier  swarms  of 
ofilcers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  iheir  substance. 

fie  has  kept  among  ns  in  timea  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without 
the  consent  of  our  L^slatures. 

He  has  affected  Id  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  otlieis  to  snbject  us  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowludged  by  our  laws;  giving  hlB 
assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legisistiuDT 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 

For  imposing  taies  on  us  without  our  consent; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Jul?; 

For  transpoiLing  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigbboring 

firovince,  establisliing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
ts  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  st  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  Chanel's,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
allering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  coses  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  wa^ng  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravsged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  Uves  of  our  people. 

He  ia  at  ibis  time  transporting  large  armies  of  fordgn  m«x»Dariei  to 
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complete  the  works  oF  deatb,  desolatioD  and  tyraoDy.  already  began 
with  circumstBtices  ot  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  tbemost 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  uuwortby  tlie  bead  or   a  civilized  naliou. 

He  has  coneirained  our  fellow- citizens,  taken  captive  on  tiie  high 
seas,  to  bear  arms  Bgalnst  tbeir  country,  to  become  the  eiecutiooers  of 
their  Frieods  and  bretlireo,  or  to  Fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  lias  excited  domestic  iasurrection  among  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  oo  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 
ages, vrhose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  deitruclion  of 
all  ages,  seaes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  Ibese  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in 
the  most  humble  terms;  our  repealed  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  repealed  injury.  A  piince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legisla- 
ture to  eltend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity ;  and 
we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They,  loo.  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  liold  them,  as  we  bold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  frlc-nda. 

We,  tberefore,  the  Representatives  of  tbe  TJoiled  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  tbe  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  tbe  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  tbe 
autbority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare, Tbat  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  tbat  all  political  connection  between  litem  and  the 
Stale  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ougbt  to  be.  totally  dissolved;  and  tbat,  as 
free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peaee.  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  independent  slates  may  of  right  do.    And,  for  the  sup- 

g>rt  of  tliis  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
rovidence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 


Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 


RHODE  IBLAim. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 


HASSACBUSETTB  BAY. 

Samuel  Adams,  cohnkcticut. 

John  Adams,  Roger  Bberman, 


Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  WolcoH. 

BBWYOSK. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
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mchard  Stockton. 
John  Witherspoon 
Francis  Hopkimon, 
John  Hart, 
Abnta&m  Clark. 

FENHSTLTASU. 

Robert  Horns, 
Benjamin  Rugb, 

Benjamin  FrankUn, 
JotiQ  HoTtoa, 


George  Taylor, 
James  Wileon, 
QeorgeBosB. 


DELAWABX. 
CseuT  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Tbomaa  U'Eean. 

IIASYLADD. 

Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca. 
Thomas  Stone,    r™!ltoa,iiij,„^  t>„.i~i 

c,»,i„  0^,1. 'o.  ci»S:221»4.'a; ,,, 

Thomas  Lvnch,  Jr., 
TIEQIKIA.  Arthur  Middleton. 

George  Wythe. 
Richard  HeoTy  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  HarriaDn, 
TboDias  Nelson,  Jr., 


ROBTH  CASOLmA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Peon. 

BOOTH  CABOUKA. 


Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Ct«OTge  Walton. 


Bexilud,  That  copies  of  the  Declaration  be  sent  to  the  several  assem- 
blies, conventions,  and  committees,  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the 
several  commanding  officers  of  the  continental  troops;  Uiat  it  be  pro- 
claimed in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army- 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
PREAMBLE. 

WE,  tbe  people  of  the  United  Slales,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establisli  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
n  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section  I.    I.  All  legislative  powers  lierein  granted  shall  be  vested 
In  a  Congress '  of  Lbe  United  States,  whicti  stiall  consist  of     Legislative 
a  senate  and  house  of  represeoiatives.  powers, 

Bbc.  II,     1.  TIjc  house  of  represeoiatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  sev-      House  o( 
erjil  Slates;  and  tbe  electors  in  eacli  slate  shall  1  —  "'  - 
quallflcatinns  requisite  for  eleclora  of  the  most  n 
branch  of  tbe  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  aee  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citi-      Ouaiifloa. 
zeu  of  tbe  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,      tions  or  rep- 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen,      reaentaUTes, 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the 
several  stales  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,*  which  shall  be  determined  by  Apportion- 
adding  to  tbe  whole  number  uf  free  persons,  including  mentorrep- 
Hiose  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  resentaMvea. 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  flflhs  of  all  other  persons.'    Ilie  actual  enu- 

■  The  bodv  of  lenators  and  represenUtiies  far  e&ch  term  of  two  years  for  wblch 
repreBentfttlvi-a  are  chosen  ie  called  <me  Congr^ia.     Each  Congress  expiree  at  noon 
Uarch  next  suoceedlDf;  the  beginning  of  Ita  second  regular  aeasioD, 

of  1890  is  one  representative  to  ever; 

*  ThlarefBra  to  slaves,  and  ia  no  longer  In  force  (see  Amendment  Xra.). 

What  nation  la  governed  b7  this  Constitution  ? 

Fbuhbli:  Who  formed  tbe  Constitution'    For  nliat  purposes* 

ARTKUtl.  Sfcffonl.  To  what  body  are  legleiatlve  (faw-making]  powers  given 
(|382)f   Wbatareltsbrancbes!  '  »  .^j  i.  s 

SectUmH.  How  often  are  repreeentativeschoaenf  Bvvhomf  What  are  tbequal- 
iflca'ioDHof  srsDreBantaKvHt  Can  any  SUte  be  left  without  repreaentailTest  How 
' *  "le  House  ot  Bcpreseutatlvea  ehoMnt 
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meratlon  shall  be  made  within  three  yean  after  the  firat  meetiog  of 
the  Congrees  of  the  UoiLed  Stales,  and  nltliln  every  sulisequent  term  «f 
teD  years,  in  such  muuuer  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
represent alives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  hut  each 
state  shall  hare  at  least  one  representative:  and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
thrse;  Massitcljuseits.  eight;  Hhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
one;  Conntcticut,  five;  New  York,  six;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylva- 
nia, eight;  IK-laware,  one;  Maryknd,  six;  Virginia,  ten;  North  Caro- 
lina, five;  Suulti  Carolina,  five;  and  Georgia,  three. 

4  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from 


of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 
Officers,  bow  0.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their 
appointed.  speaker  and  other  officers,*  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment. 

Bko.  III.    1.  The  senate  of  ihe  United  8lal«s  shall  be  composed  of 

Senate  *""  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  le^slaturo 

thereof,  for  six  years;  andeachaenatorshallhave  one  vote. 

5.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 

first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be, 
S™^ori "  '°^°  three  classes.  The  seals  of  the  senators  of  the  firat 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year; 
of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and  oi  the 
tliird  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may 
be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation 
or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  slate,  the  execu- 
tive thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  sucli  vacancies. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  liave  attained  to  the  age 
QuaJlScatlonB  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nice  years  a  ciiizen  of  the  United 
otgenaiorB.  States;  and  who  shall  not,  when  eleclad,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  slate  for  which  be  shall  be  chosen. 

Presldeiii:  of  4,  The  vice- president  of  Ihe  United  States  shall  be  pres- 

theaenaie.  ident  of  the  senate;  but  shall  have  no  vole,  unless  they  be 
equally  divided. 

6.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,!  and  also  a  president  pro 
Iffmpore.  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  ojBce  of  president  of  the  Uniled  States. 

6.  Thesenateshallhave thesolepowerto try allirapeachments.  When 
Senates  sitting  fur  that  purpose,  Ihey  shall  be  on  oath  or  afflrma- 

coart  tor  tion,     Wlien  tlie  president  of  tlie  United  SWtes  le  tried, 

irlftl  otlm-  the  chief  justice  sliall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
J*"*"™**  victed  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

'  Clerk.  Ber)ceant-at-annB,  door-keeper,  postmaster  aad  othera.    Tbe  Spraker  Is 


EreBldlDg  office] 
icreUrf,  Bergeant-at-arms,  dooi'-keeper,  poetrnt 


dotbevserret    what  are  tlielrquallflcatloiisr    Who 
are  Ihe  other  officers  or  the  Senate  chosen!      - 
1)(    WhaHoWIS  necessaryforeon.intion?    1 
•   What  puulshmeDt  follows  oodt 


Senators  olio»en  f    Hoir 
ipreaides  over  tbe  Senatel 

r. body  tries  Impeaohmentf 

When  does  the  Chief  Juslloe  pra- 
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7.  JudgmCDt,  in  cflse  of  impenchmeDt.  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualificatlom  to  bold  and  en-  judgment  In 
joy  an;  ofBc«  of  lionor,  Irual,  or  profit,  under  the  United  cue  otcoo- 
Slates;  but  tiie  party  convicted  sliall,  nevertheless,  Ire  liable    '<'*'on. 

and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according 

Skc.  IV.     1.  The  limes,  places,  and  manner  of  holdiog  elections  for 
senators  and  I'eprcsenialives,  sljall   be  prescribed  in  each    Electiona  o( 
Slate  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at    senators  sud 
any  time,  by  hiw.  make  or  alter  such  rtgulationB,  except    ofrepresan- 
98  to  the  placta  nl  choosing  senalors.  utives. 

a.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  leasl  once  in  every  year;  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless    Meeting  ot 
tbey  shnll  by  law  appoint  a  iliflertiit  day.  Congresa. 

Sec.  V.     1.  Each  house  shali  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  memlwrs;  and  a  majority    oncanixB- 
Of  each  shall  constitute  n  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a    tloaoICoa- 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may    Brws. 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  allendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  man- 
nei'  and  under  such  penalties  as  eacli  house  mny  provide. 

3.  Bach  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  lis  proceed-    Ruleof  pro- 
logs, punish  iis  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  und,  with    oeeding. 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  eipel  a  member. 

8.  Each  house  shall  beep  a  journal  of  itn  proceedings,  and  from  time 


to  time  publiah  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in    JoumaJ  of 
tbeit  judgment,  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of    Confiress. 

mbers  of  either  bouse,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of 


one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  Aiijoum- 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  mentol 
three  days,  nor  to  any  otlier  place  than  that  in  vflJJch  CoDgiees. 
the  two  bouses  shall  be  sitting, 

Skc.  VI.     1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation' for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid    Pny  uid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stales.    Tliey  shall,  in  nil    pnviiegeaof 
cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be    members, 
privileged  from  arrest  during  tlieir  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  eitber  house  tbey  sliajl  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 


aval  b7  Cbe  most  usually  traTsI 

Section  i.  What  bcxlleB  r^nlate  i 
■'^—  '-  -he  only  exception  r   Whi 

Smtioni.  How  are  disputed  elections  to  GoDgress  decided!  Hot  is  order  pro- 
vided tor'  What  vote  Is  neceBgarr  tor  eipuJalon  (  Can  any  ol  the  proceedings  ot 
CongresB  t>e  kept  secret!  Ciui  either  branch  adjoam  without  Uie  consent  of  the 
QtherT    Forhowlongf 

, ..  n. .J.     -a ..    .u-;^  flj^^,     (.-_ 

-onlyf   '—  " 


as  *  For  what  offences  onlrf  Can  they 
"  by  other  bodies!  Can  they  hold  aaj 
'•—  -re  membera  of  Cangreait 
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3.  No  senator  or  rcpreseDlative  sball,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
Piuniitf  ^'^  elected,  be  appointed  to  tuij_  civil  office,  under  the  au- 
ot  offices  thority  of  the  Uniled  Stales,  wliich  sliali  liuve  been  created, 

prohibited.  or  tlie  emoluments  whereof  sttall  Imve  been  iuci'eHseU,  dur- 
ing such  lime;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  ITuited  States 
shali  b«  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  VII.  1.  Ali  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
Reieaue  house  of  rep resen tali vi-s;  but  ihe  senate  miiy  propose  or 

bllis.  concur  with  amenilments,  as  on  other  bills. 

S,  Bvety  bill  whicli  stiall  have  passed  the  hoiisu  of  representatives  and 
tlie  senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law.  be  presented  lu  the  president 
How  bills  be-  of  the  [Jniled  :itates.  If  Le  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but 
come  laws,  if  not,  he  shali  return  it,  with  bis  objections,  to  that  house 
in  whicb  it  !i|iall  have  originated,  wlio  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  jr)urnai,  and  proceed  to  recmsidcr  it.  If,  after  such  re- 
consideration, two  tljlrds  of  that  house  sbiill  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  wiili  ilje  objuciions.  to  the  otbi-r  liouse.  by  whicb 
it  shall  liliewi«e  be  rccoiisiilered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that 
house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But,  in  all  such  casus,  the  votes  of  botb 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  Uie  bill  shal)  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
eacli  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  presi- 
dent witiiin  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  1  lie  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  bad  Mgned 
it.  unless  the  Conp-ess  by  their  adjournment  prevent  Its  returu,  iu 
which  case  it  sliall  not  be  a  law. 

8.  Hvery  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  coDCurrence  of  the 
senate  and  liouse  of  representatives  may  he  necessary  (ex- 
cept on  a  question  of  iidjournment),  shall  be  presented  lo 
t^-'-'iotOte   the  president  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same 
P'**^™  shall  take  effect,  sliall  be  approved  by  liim,  or,  being  disap- 

proved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  bouse 
of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescril>ed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Skc,  VIIL  The  Congress  shall  liave  power — 
Powers  1-  lo  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises, 

Tesi«d  In  to  pay  the  debts  and  prnvide  for  the  common  defence  and 

CoDgresa,  general  welfiire  of  ilie  United  States;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  tlie  United  States: 

3.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uniled  States: 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 

Section  7.  By  which  hranch  at  Congress  must  retenue  bills  be  passed  flrat!  What 
maybedoaebTtheaenaler  Wbat  share  baa  Che  President  In  tiie  making  oflawaF 
What  is  blB  obJegttoD  to  s[|;Dlng  a  biJI  called  iUTS^t  What  Tota  Is  necessarr  to 
passahilloTer  the  veto!  Hovmanydars  are  allowed  to  him  Co  Teto  a  tdllf  U 
the  time  passes  without  aveta,  what  la  [hn  coDsequeneej 

SrctionS.  What  power  over  taxes  Isei'en  lo  Conprpss  t  Over  borrowing;  moDsyf 
In  relation  to  commerce?     In  relation  to  nuiuralizailnn  and  bantruptclesf    In 

To  United  States  eourta?  To  piracy?  Tojeclarlnii  war  (j  SMx  To  making  war  on 
land?  On  seat  In  relation  to  the  Kovei-nment  of  the  army  and  att^yt  To  eovem- 
Ing  the  District  of  ColumblaT  In  relation  Co  calling  forth  the  miUUaF  fo  n>v- 
ei&ng  the  mllitlat    What  general  poweis  are  ^ven  to  Congreast 


Appro' 
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4.  To  eatablish  a  uniform  rule  of  n&turalization.  and  uDiform  laws  oa 
the  subject  of  baDbruptcics  througliout  [lie  Uaited  States: 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  tlie  value  tbereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  HUndard  of  weights  and  measures: 

6.  To  provide  for  tbe  punisliment  of  counlerteiting  the  aecuriliea  and 
current  coin  of  tbe  Uuiled  States- 

T.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads: 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  fot 
limited  times,  to  aulliors  and  iuTenlora,  the  exeluaive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

S.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  tbe  supreme  court: 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations: 

11.  To  declare  war.  grant  lettera  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
lulos  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water: 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years'- 

18.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  niivy 

14.  To  mate  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  tbe  land  and 
naval  forces: 

15.  To  provide  for  calliug  forth  tlie  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions: 

16.  To  provide  tor  organizing,  arming;,  and  disciplining  tbe  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  l)e  employed  in  tlie  service 
of  tbe  United  Sralea,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the  appoint. 
meut  of  the  officers,  and  the  auDiority  of  ti-aining  the  militia  accordlug 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress: 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  Ipgislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  tbe  seat  of  government 
of  tbe  United  Slates; '  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur. 
ciiased.  by  the  consent  of  tbe  legislature  of  the  slate  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  tlie  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildin;^s:  and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
tins  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  IX.     1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  stales  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall    iminlErants, 
not   be  prohibited  by  the  Conaress  prior  to  the  year  one   how  adoiit- 
thoitsand  eight  hundred  and  ei^ht:  but  a  tax  or  duty  may   ^''- 
Iw  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 

"  The  District  otColum1i1tt(!3M|. 


omtreBspermltti'd  to  iboliHh  the  foreign  bIitb  traief  May 
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u^jig^  p^p_  3.  The  privilege  ot  the  writ  of  liabeaa  corpus  sbaU  not  be 
puB.  suepeaded,  uuless  when,  iu  coses  of  rebelhoa  oi  invasiou, 

lliG  public  safety  may  require  it. 
Attainder,  B.  No  bill  Of  attaiuder,  or  ez  post  facto  law,  shall  be 

passed. 
4.  No  capilntion  or  other  direct  ttis  shall  be  laid,  unless 
JMrect  taxes,    in  proportion  to  Ibe  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore 

directeil  to  ha  token. 
Beguiationg        ^-  ^°  '"^  *"'  ''"'y  s^la^\  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
regarding         any  stale, 
duties.  e.  No  preference  sball  be  given,  by  any  regulation   of 

commerce  or  reveuue,  to  the  porta  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  irom  one  slate  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

Moneys,  hoff  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in 
ilrawn.  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a,  regu- 

lar statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expeadilui'ea  of  all  public 
money  ahull  be  published  from  lime  to  time. 

Titles  ot  ^-  ^o  title  of  nobility  shall  be  graded  by  tlie  United 

nobility  States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 

prohibited.  u^jer  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congres-i,  ac- 
cept of  anjr  present,  emolument,  oSce,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  stale. 

Sso.  X.  1.  No  state  shall  enter  icito  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confede- 
itaweraof  ration;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
sutea  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  goldand  silver  coin 

defined.  a  tender  iu  paymeut  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 

post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  orgrontany 
title  of  nobility. 


2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executiuK  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imporls  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates,  and  Jill  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  sball, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duly  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay, 

ARTICLE  II, 

Section  I.  1,  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President 
Biecutive  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office 
power,  in  durlnc  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
whomvfBted,   President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 


o  the  Btates  unless  Ooneress  c< 
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3.  Each  Btate  sball  appoiat,  ia  such  maoDer  aa  tlie  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  oi  eleclors  equal  to  the  wliole  num.   naectora 
ber  of  senators  and  tepresentaliTes  to  which  the  state  may   '"™™"- 

be  entitled  in  the  Congrese;  but  no  seoBtor,  or  represeulatire,  or 
person  holding  an  offlcd  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

[8.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectife  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persona,  of  whom  one,  st  least,  shall  not  be  p^^^. 
ao  inhabitant  of  llie  same  state  witli  themselves.  And  tljey  ^^^^P 
shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persona  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  goveromeut  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  president  of  tlie  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open 
till  the  certificates,  and  tlie  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  sball  be  the  president,  it  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  it 
there  lie  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  and  ot  houae 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representa-  olrepreaen- 
tives  shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  iliem  for  wtt'os- 
presidenl;  and  it  no  person  have  a  majority,  llien,  from  tlie  Ave  high- 
est on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  In  like  manner,  chouse  the  presi- 
dent. But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  slate  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  Ibis 
purpose  sball  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  case,  after   the  choice  of   the  president,  the    person  having   the 

ntest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  l>e  the  vice  president.  But, 
lere  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senala 
shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  vice -president.] ' 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 

the  eleclors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  sball  give  their  ^"^gf' 
votes;  wliich  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  Uolted  electors 
Blates.' 

5.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  ot  the  adoption  of  Ibis  constilution,  shall    qusIjaca. 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president;  neither  shall  any  per   WonHoftho 
son  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  a"--— ^  '~    '>™"'""' 
the  age  of  thirly-fi' 
the  United  States. 


■  This  clause,  within  bracketa.  has  been  superseded  by  tbe  ISth  Ajnendmont. 
See  p.  443. 

'  Ths  electors  are  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  neit  after  the  flr«t  Monday  In  Novom- 
ber  precediQK  tb«  expiration  of  a  presidential  term,  and  vote  for  preHJd«Dt  and 
tlce-prealdent  on  Che  first  Wednesday  of  the  December  foUowinK,  The  voles  are 
counted  and  declared  In  Congresa  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  following  February. 


quBlUl< 
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6.  In  case  of  tlie  removal  of  the  presiileDt  from  office,  or  of  bis 
Besort  In  death,  resignation,  or  ioability  to  disclmrge  the  powers  and 
o&sa  of  hla  dutiea  of  the  eaid  office,  the  same  slialT  devolve  od  tli« 
aisabllity.  vice-preBidcnt;  aud  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for 
ihe  cas^  of  removal,  death,  resi^nalion,  or  inability,  both  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  declaring  wliat  officer  shall  then  act  as  preat- 
dent;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  preijidenl  shall,  at  stated  limes,  receive  for  bis  services  a  com- 

.  .       pensatioD,  whicii  shiill  ueitber  he  increastd  nor  diminished 
ppS3eS         during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected; 
and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  anj  other 
emolument  from  the  tTnited  Stntes,  or  any  of  them.' 

8.  Before  he  ent«r  on  the  execulion  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  tlie  fol- 
lowing oath  or  atflrmaliou; — 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  esecule  the 
OaUi  office  of  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  wilt,  lo  the 

best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  aud  defend  the  Con- 
Btituiion  of  the  United  States. 

Sbg.  II.  1.  The  president  shall  be  commander.ia-chief  of  tlie  army 
and  navy  of  Ibe  United  States,  aud  of  the  militia  of  the  several  stales, 
^  ^  ,  ^^  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  Clie  United  States;  he 
^  may  require  tile  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer, 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating lo  the  duties  of  their  respective  officers;  and  he  shall  have  power" 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  ill  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  ibe  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present 
Mav  make  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
trestles,  sp-  &nd  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint,  ambassadors, 
poiDt  am-  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme 
lSISa''etc       crnirt,  and   all  other  officers  of    Ihe  United  States  whose 

appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
whicli  shall  be  establisiied  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may.  by  law,  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  tliey  think  proper  in  the 
president  alone,  in  tlia  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  All  up  ail  vacancies  that  may 
Kay  fill  happen  diiring  tlie  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  com- 
vacanciea        missions  wliicli  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  tbeir  next  session. 

8£C.  III.  1.  He  shall,  from  time  lo  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  lo  their  consideration 


andnavj-t_l 
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Section,  8.  What  mcsiaKeB  ai>ea  me  presiaent  seno  to  uontnTas!  mo 
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Buch  measures  as  Le  sliall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;'  be  may.  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  botli  Louses,  or  either  of  May  oonTene 
tbem,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  Isetweeu  tiiem  with  Congre™. 
respect  to  the  time  oF  udjoiirament,  he  may  adjourn  tliem  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper:  he  shall  receive  amhasaadurs  and  other  putt- 
lie  ministers;  he  simll  lake  cure  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed; 
and  shall  commission  nil  Ihc  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  IV,     1,   The  president,  vice  president,  and  all   civil  ofBcers  of 
the  United  Stales,  shiill  be  removed  froni  office  on  impeach-    hov  offlcers 
ment   for,  and  conviction   of,    treason,   bribery,  or   other   majbere- 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  moved. 


ARTICLE  in. 

1.  The  judiciMl  power  of  the  United  BtaleB  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  judlcdnl 
as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  In  time,  ordain  and  estab  poivei'.  how 
lisb.  The  iudgea.  both  of  Uie  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  v™t«i. 
Bliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  nnd  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  wliich  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  II.     1.  The  judicial  power  shell  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  IbiH  constitution,  the  laws  of  llie  United  States, 
and   treaties   made,  or  «liieh  shall  b«  made,  under  their   To  what 
authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambasfadnrs.  otlier  public   rasnit 
ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cuses  of  admirnlly  and  marl-   e*t«nds. 
time  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  ilie  United  Slates  shall  be  a 
parly;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  stales;  between  a  stale  and 
citizens  of  another  slate;'  between  citizens  of  different  states;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  slate  claiming  hinds  under  erimta  of  different  states; 
and  lietween  a  slate,  or  the  citizens  Ihereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  aflectingambassadors.  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls, aud  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  su-  jorlBdiotioo 
preme  court  shall  have  originiii  jurisdiction.  In  nil  llie  other  of  the  au- 
cases  licfore  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  ap-  P™™«  ci"^ 
pellalc  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceplians,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 


'  The  pre^dent  does  this  In 
JD  and  John  Adame 

lUfleBaffe  hyhieprlvH .,. 

■  Bee  AmsDdmenta,  An.  21. 

Bection  4,  What  Issatd  of  impeaohmeiiK|851)' 

Articu  UI.  Section  I.  In  what  is  Che  judicial  power  o(  the  TTiilt«d  Statef 
*PBtedf    How  long  do  the  Jiidees  hold  offioe?    What  Is  said  ot  thetrsalartes! 

Srction  S.  What  caeea  may  be  broiieht  before  the  nDitedRta[«9COurtet  WhatcaB«a 
may  be  begun  in  Ihe  Supreme  Tourt*  What  Oflaes  must  he  begun  In  lower  coiirta, 
with  power  ot  appeal  to  Ihe  Supreme  Court!  How  and  nbere  are  ti-iala  to  take 
placet  How  Is  the  piMe  flz«d  wban  tbe  oDence  Is  committed  In  a  Terrltor7  or  at  sear 


t.oogic 
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8.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachmeDt,  shall  be  bjr 
Bulss  j'"'y>  ^"'^  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  Blate  where  the 

respecting        suid  crimes  shall  have  heea  committed;  but  when  not  com- 
'™'^  milted  wlthio  tvaj  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 

places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  III.     1.  Treason  against  the  Uuited  States  shall   consist   only 
in  levying  vvar  agaiost  them,  or  id  adhering  to  their  ene- 
d^i^"  ""i^^'  gi^'°g  '1"*""  "'"i  """1  comfort.     No  person  shall  be 

convicted  of  treason,  unless  od  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  onconfestion  in  open  court. 
2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  tlie  puQishment  of  trea- 
son; but  DO  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
wrnlsbed         blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attwnted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SscTioN  I.    1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to 
f         '^^  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  ot  every 
aSt^  other  slate.     And  the  Congress  may,  by  generallaws,  pre- 

scribe the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  lliereof. 

.  Sbc.  11.    1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled 

o?d^^       ***  *'^  privileges  and  immunities  of  ciliaeus  in  the  several 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  othercrime, 
Eiecutivs  who  shall  See  from  justice,  and  he  found  in  another  slate, 
requiBiiloBB.  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  Uie  state 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime. ^ 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
Lawr^pilai-  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
ingBsrrics  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  disclinrged  from  such  service 
orlabor,  or  labor;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

3bo.  111.  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
NewBiateB,  Union;  but  no  new  slates  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
bow  [orme^  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be 
and  Bdraitted.  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  slates,  or  parts  ot 
stales,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  states  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  Uie  Congress. 

S.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  need- 
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this  coDstltutton  bIihII  be  ao  coDstrued  as  to  prejudice  an;  < 
claima  of  the  Ucited  Statei,  or  of  any  particuTar  state.  i^&s. 

Bec.  IV.     1.  The  United  States  aLall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  thin 
TTnioQ  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect   Republican 
eacli  of  them  against  iDvasion;  and  on  application  of  Ihe   gOTammeDt 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot   Euara=t«ed. 
be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 


AHTICLE  V. 

1.  The  CoDgress,  wheoever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
neceasai^,  shall  propose  ameudmenta  to  this  constitulion;  or,  on  llie 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  cjonntiuition, 
slates,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  how  to  be 
which,  in  eithei'  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur-  amemisd. 
poses,  BB  part  of  this  coDstitulinn,  wlieu  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths 
tbereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress;  provided,  that  no  amendraeut  which  may  be  made  prior 
lo  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  ahaii  iu  any  manner 
affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  scctiim  of  the  first  article; 
and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
fn^  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  en^^agements   entered  into   vaiidlcy  of 
before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid    debts  reco^ 
aeainst  the  United  States  under  this  coDStilution  a»  under   "l^^ed. 

the  Confederation. 

2.  I'his  constitution,  and  the  tnws  of  the  Uuited  States  which  shalt 
he  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or   supreme  law 
which  slinll  be  made,  under  the  authorily  of  the  United   of  the  land 
Slates.siiallbetliesupremelftwof  the  land;  and  the  judges   detnea. 

in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  tiny  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  Ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  several  stale  lec^slatuies,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers, both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,    oatii:  ot 
shall   be   bound  by  oath    or  afflrraalion   to  support   this   nhom  re- 
constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  S"'™^?"^ 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Uni-         " 

ted  States. 

Section  4.  How  are  th«  SCateg  protoctedf 
AajiOLi  V.    How  are  AmendmentB  propOBed* 

i...„.j.    n '-emlmeniBraifaed.aoas 

--•—'  -"'-^natora! 

.,.     r •■'  tt>«  Confodersllont     What  la  theauprema 

...     of  (he  laodT    Caa  a  8Ut«  resist  it!     What  do  offlcera  ol  the  States  and  ot  thD 
Dalted  Staiee  siiear  to  dot   Caa  aaf  religtous  test  be  required  ot  (lierot 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

1.  The  ratifloatEoQ  of  the  convenUons  of  oiue  states  shall 
be  sufflcient  for  the  establishment  ot  this  coustitution  be-   Bntiflcatton. 
tweeo  the  atatea  bo  ratifying  Uie  same.* 

the 


Done  Id  CODventioii  by  the 

seTeDteenth  Aay  uf  September, 

sand  BeTen  huiiiired  and  eighty- 

the  UniLed  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 
have  hereunto  auhacribed 

GEO.  WAaHINQTON, 
Prttidt.  and  dtptitj/from  Virginia. 


consent  of  the  stntei 

the  year  of  our  Ix)rd  one  thou- 

and  of  the  independeDct 

■''       ' "tuefis  whereof. 


HEW  HAMPflHTRB. 

John  LanedoD, 
Nicholas  Gilman. 


FBBRBTLYANIA. 

B.  Franklin, 
Thomas  MifSin, 
Robt.  Morris. 
Geo;  Clymer, 
Tlio:  Fitzsimona, 
Jared  Irigeraoll, 
James  Wilson, 
Qout:  Honis. 


NEW  JBRSET. 

Wil.  Lifingston, 
David  Brearley, 
Wm.  Paterson, 
Jona.  Dayton. 


VIROIHIA. 

Job  a  Blair. 
James  Madlaon,  Jr. 


BORTH  CAKOLENA. 
Wm.  Blount. 
Ricb'd  Dobbs  Spaigbt, 
Hu.  Williamson. 

Jolm  D.okiD™.  "iSney, 

Charles  Piiickney, 
Pierce  Butler. 

UARTLAHD. 

Jnmea  M'Henry,  aBOBOIA. 

Daniof  St. Thos. Jenifer, William  Few, 
Daol.  Carroll.  Abr.  Baldwin. 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Sevrttary. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
'Abt.  I.    Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  eatabllEhment  of 
Freedom  in      religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
religion,  Ing  the  freedom  of  speech,  orofllie  press;  or  the  right  of  the 

Bpeech,pre88.    people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


iSeeSaST, 

<  The  number  of  deleealea  chosen  to 
tCend;  Bittcen  declined  to  slcrn  tbe  Ci 
FBH  ready  to  be  alined.    Thfrtr.cine  e 

•  The  flrst  ten  amendmenta  were  pro 


convention  was  alrtf-flve:  ten  did  not 

.utlon.  or  left  tbe  cooTenOan  beton  It 

1  la  1789.  and  declared  adopted  Id  1701. 


Artiolh  vn.    How  1 


'    How  majir  States  flna]]' 


State  ratlflcatfons  were  necessary  Us  establish  the  Con- 
—  "— ly  ratlfled  11  IS  BOOK 

b  freedom  of  raliglan,  speech,  and  the  preu 
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Abt.  IL    a  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  eecurity  of 
a  free  Btate,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms   „,„„ 
shall  not  be  infringed.  "'""*■ 

Art.  III.     No  soldier  shall,  ia  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  m  time  of  war   „  , ., 
but  in  a  mauner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  soidia™. 

Akt.  rv.    The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  pereoos, 
bouses,  papers,  and  ^ecis,  against  uureasooable  searches  search- 
aad  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  waixants  shall    wamnta. 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  bv  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

Art.  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  Si  capital  or  otherwise 
Infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naral  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  puhlic  danger;  nor  Capital 
sliatl  any  person  lie  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  crimes, 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  a^nst  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Abt.  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  liy  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  ahall  have  been  comniitled,  which  district 
sliall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  Trial  br 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  3i"T- 
coufronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  bis  favor;  and  to  have  the  aasistauce  of  counsel 
for  his  defence. 

Art.  VH.    In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall    suits  at  com- 
be preserved ;  aud  uo  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise   "o"  '*"• 
re-examined,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  VIII.     Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor   Bail,  flnes, 
excessive  flues  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  ^tc. 
inflicted. 

Abt,  IX  The  enumeration  in  the  constitulion,  of  cer-  Certain 
tain  rights,  sliall  not  be  coastrued  to  deny  or  disparage  rigbta. 
Otliers  retained  by  the  people. 

Art.  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  poirerB 
by  the  constitulion.  nor  prohibitwi  bj  it  to  the  stales,  are  reserved, 
reserved  to  the  stales  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

AancLB  IL    How  is  the  righc  to  bear  arms  proteoWdt 
'     Abticue  in.     Uar  boua&owneiB  ba  compelled  to  receive  Boldlera  Inba  their 

Abticlk  IY.    How  are  the  people  protected  aeainet  veiadoua  search -varranUT 
Abtiol*  V,    How  ure  the  people  proiooted  against  vniatloua  charges  of  urinieF 

Ag^nst  the  seizure  of  private  promrty? 
Abticli  VI.    How  are  crimiiial  trials  to  be  conducted?    What  rights  has  Uie 

defeadantT 
Article  Vn.    In  what  civil  suits  must  trial  hy  jurj  he  maintained* 
Ahticui  VUL    How  are  the  people  protected  aealnsl  eicesslve  bail  and  Rn^i 
Abtiolb  IX.    Wbo  retain  righie  which  are  nnt  menUoiiedr 
Artioli  X.    WhoratalnriRhtsnotslveD  to  tbaUuil«dStatc«,oi 

Eltateat 
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Judicial  *Art.  Xr.    The  judicial  power  of  tbe  United  States 

Dover  Shalt  not  be  construed  lo  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 

limited.  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 

States,  hf  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  auy 
foreign  state. 

'Abt.  XII,     Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
vole  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least. 

sliallnotbean  ichabitantof  tbesamestate  with  themselves: 
toi^'t^n™'  ^^^y,  shaXi  name  in  their  ballots  tlie  person  voted  for  as 
j^^ '  '  president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
reapectiOB  vice-presideot;  aud  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  ah  per- 
eleciion  o(  ^^ua  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
^TiSt  vice-president,  and  of  the  number  ot  voles  for  each,  which 

president.         lists  lliey  aliall  sign  aud  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the 

seat  of  the  government  of  tbe  United  States,  directed  to  the 
president  of  the  senate;  t)Je  president  of  the  senate  sliall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  ceiliflcates,  and 
the  voles  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  tlie  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  president  sliall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  llie  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  tlie  persons  having  the  highest  numbers.  noCexceed- 
ing  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voled  for  as  president,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately,  bv  ballot,  tbe  president.  Bui,  in 
choosing  Ihe  president,  the  voles  snail  be  taken  by  states,  the  represen- 
tation from  each  slate  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  stales,  and  a 
majority  of  all  llie  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose  ft  president,  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  Ihem,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  vice-president  shnll  act  aa  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president.  Tlie  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president,  shall  be  the  vice- 
president,  if  such  number  be  a  majorityof  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
niimtiers  on  the  list  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  sena- 
tors, and  a  majoiity  of  the  whole  number  shall  he  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president,  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  vice  president  of  tlie  United  States. 
Noslayerv  'Akt.  XIII.     Sec.  I.     Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 

servitude,  escept  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 


proposed  In  1' 
•  The  thirteenth  sniendiiieni  was  proposed  and  adoptedln  IMS  (S  S3 

Artioli  XI.  Can  a  State  be  sued  by  citizens  of  another  State!  By  dtlzena  ol  a 
foreign  stale? 

Artictlb  XII.  For  vbom  do  tbe  electors  voter  Can  thej  tabe  both  from  their 
own  Stalef  Where  do  the/  send  their  lists  of  votes?  Who  opeos  the  CBrtifloatas?  In 
•rhoee  presence!  What  wiX  of  Che  electoral  voles  must  a  President  have?  If  no  one 
has  a  inaJorUv.  hon  is  the  President  chosen?  If  no  Presideot  Is  chosen,  who  acte  as 
President?  what  part  of  Che  electoral  votes  must  a  Vice-President  have?  If  no  one 
hasa  majority,  taon  is  the  Vice-President  chosen! 

AaucLa  Ifll.    Sectiaa  1.  Can  slavery  exist  fn  the  United  Stalal 

Section  3.  Who  hag  power  vt>  prevent  it!  < 
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party  ebiill  have  been  duly  coriricled,  eball  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  a,ay  place  subjtct  1o  Ibeir  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  II.  Congress  sball  Lave  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

•Art,  XIV.  Skc.  I.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  anil  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  stale  shall  mnlte  or  en- 
force any  Ian  which  sbnil  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  uie  United  States;  uoi'  shall  any  slate  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  hiw,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  juri^jdictiou  tlie  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  II.  Represeululives  shall  he  apportioned  among  the  several 
Slates  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  wlien 
the  right  lo  vote  at  any  election  for  the  ciioice  of  electors  for  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
executive  or  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  tlie  male  inhubitants  of  sucli  stale,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  Ihisib 
of  representation  therein  sliail  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  lo  Ihe  whole  number  of  m^e 
citizens  Iweiily-one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

Bbc.  111.  No  person  sliall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress, 
or  elector  of  president  or  vice-president,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  United  Slates,  or  under  nay  state,  wlio.  Iiaving  previously 
lalten  an  ontli  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  stale  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  ngainst  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  Ihei'eof.  But  Congress  may,  by 
a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  liouse,  I'emove  such  disability. 

Sec.  IV-  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Slates,  au- 
thorized by  law,  including  dehls  incurred  for  payment  of  pension  and 
bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebelliou,  shall  not 
be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debl  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of 
any  slave;  but  ail  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held 
iltegnl  and  void. 

Sec.  V.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 


I  The  fourteenth  amendmeDt  wiia  proposed  1q  I8«e,  and  adopted  in  ISeS  (I  846). 

ASTiou  XIV.    8ectx<m  1.    Wbo  are  clilieDHnr  tlie  TToIted  Statesr    May  a  Stalt, 
<brid«  the  prtvlleKen  of  cltlzeoB  of  the  United  States! 
Sedton  3.    How  are  representativeK  apporiinned  ■raone  the  Stales? 

„.,-.■,_  .     wv „  forbidden  to  hold  office  under  a  State  or  (be  United 

■■      ■«  removed* 

btol  the  nailed  Slates  protected!    What  drt>ti 
Who  has  power  to  enforce  this  amendmentt 
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'Art.  XV,  8ec.  L  Tlie  ri^hte  of  citizens  of  Ibe  United  StateB  to 
vole  shall  uot  In;  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
stale,  aa  account  ot  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

8ao.  IL  CoDgresa  siiull  have  power  to  enforce  tbis  article  by  appro- 
priate legislaiioQ. 


Iruent  was  proposed  tn  tfiAO,  and  adopted  ta  Ifl 


citlzeDB  (ram  votiDg,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prevloua  ) 
Section  %.    Who  bas  power  Co  enforce  this  amendmentr 
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FOHMATION  OP  STATHB. 

1,  Delaware  ratified  the  Conadtutioii Deo.    7,1787 

8.  Penaaylvanla  "  "            Dec.  13,  1787 

8.  NewJcreey  '•  "           Dec.  18, 1787 

4.  Georgia  "  "            Jan.    2,  1788 

5.  CoQDecticut  "  " Jan.    9.  1788 

S.  Massachusetta  "  " Feb.    6,1788 

7.  Maryland  "  "            Apr.  28,  1788 

8.  South  Carolina  "  ■•           May  23,  1788 

9.  New Hampshiw"  "            June2I,1788 

10.  Tirginia  "  "            JuneM,  1788 

11.  New  York  "  "            ...July  26,  1788 

12.  North  Carolina  "  "           Mot.21,  1789 

13.  Khode  iBland  "  "            May  29,  1790 

14.  Vermont  admitted  to  the  Unlra Mar.    4,  1791 

15.  Kentucky  "  "           June  1,1793 

16.  Tennessee  "  "           June  1,  1796 

17.  Ohio  '•  "           NoT.29,  1803 

18.  Louisiana  "  "            Apr.30,1813 

19.  Indiana       "  "  "           Dec.  11, 1816 

30.  Mississippi  "  "           Dec.  10.  1817 

31.  Illinois  "  «           Dec.    8.1818 

33.  Alabama  "  "           Dec.  14,  1819 

33.  Maine  "  "           Mar.  15,  1830 

34.  Missouri  "  •■            Aug.  10  1831 

35.  Arkansas  "  "           June  IS,  1886 

36.  Mlchlcan  '•  "           Jan.  36.  1837 

37.  Florida  -  "           Mar.   3.1845 

38.  Texas  "  "            Dec,  39,  1845 

39.  Iowa  "  "           Dec.  38.  1846 

30.  Wisconrin  "  "           May  39,  1848 

31.  California  «  •*            Sept.  9,  1850 

33.  Minnesota  "  "            May  11.  1R58 

33.  Oregon  '■  "            Feb.  14,  18^0 

34.  Kansas  "  "            Jan.  39,  1861 

35.  West  Virrinla  "  "            Junel9,  18(.3 

36.  Nevada  "  "            Oct.  31,  1864 

37.  Nebraska  "  "           Mar.    1,1867 

38.  Colorado  "  "           Aug.  1.  1876 

39.  North  Dakota  "  ••             Nov.  8,  1889 

40.  South  Dakota  "  "            Nov.  3, 1889 

41.  Montana  "  "            Nov,  8.  1889 

43.  Washington  "  "             Not.11,1889 

48.  Idaho  "  "            July  8.  1890 

44.  Wyoming  "  "            July  10,  1890 
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APPENDIX  VL 


EXTKACTS  FROM  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE: 

Bkpt.  17, 1796. 

Friends  akd  Fellow- CrnzBNs: — Tlie  period  for  a  new  election  of 

a  ciiizeo  to  administer  tbe  executive  goveniment  of  the  United  Slates 
beJDg  not  far  distant,  it  appears  to  me  proper  tliat  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolutioi]  wjiicli  I  have  Formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  lliose  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  In 
looking  forward  Co  tlie  inonient  whicli  is  intended  to  leiminale  my  public 
life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
ot  lliat  debt  of  graliluQe  whicli  1  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  con- 
fidence with  which  it  has  supported  me,  and  for  ihe  opportunities  I  liave 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  attachment  by  services  faithful  and 
persevering,  though  in  usefulneiis  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have 
resulted  to  our  country  from  lliese  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that 
the  constancy  of  your  support  waa  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts, 
and  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected.  Here,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  stop;  but  solicitude  for  your  welfare  urges  me  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  someseutj- 
ments  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  your  felicity  as  a  people. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  wilh  every. ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  conlrm  the  attach- 
ment The  unity  of  gnvernment,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is 
also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice 
of  your  real  independence — the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safely,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  lib- 
erty which  you  so  highly  prize.  While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country 
feels  an  interest  in  the  Union,  all  the  parts  comblnea  cannot  fail  to  find 
greater  strength,  greater  resource,  greater  security  from  exlerual  danger, 
a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations,  and  an 
eiemplion  from  wars  between  themselves.  Hence,  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  llie  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  esiabiishmeuls,  whi^ 
are  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  liberty. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.    la  vain  would  tbat 
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man  claim  tlie  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  tauman  happiaess.  Tlie  mere  politician,  equallj  witti 
Uie  pioua  man,  ought  lo  respect  aud  to  cherish  them. 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  imporiaoce,  institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  !□  proportion  as  the  structure  oF  a  gov- 
ernment  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  Uiat  public  opinion 
should  be  eulighleued. 

As  a  ver;  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  the  accumulation  oi  debt,  cot  only  by  sliunning  occasions  of  ex- 
pense, but  by  vigorous  exerliona  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  tbe  debts 
'vrbicli  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned. 

Tlie  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  pMUetU 
connection  as  possible.  Bo  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faitii.  Here  let  us  slop.  It  is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  adminiatralioQ,  I  am  un- 
conscious of  intentional  errors,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  de- 
fects not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  tlie  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  tbe  evils  to  whicli  tliey  may  tend.  Ishallalsocarry  wltbmethe 
hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence; 
and  that,  after  forty-flve  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with 
an  upright  zeal,  tlie  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  lo  Ibe  mansions  of  rest.  Relyingon  its 
kiuilness,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it  which  is  so  nat- 
ural to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors 
for  several  generations.  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  especlaliou  that  re- 
treat in  which  I  promise  myself  lo  realize  Ibe  sweet  enjoyment  of  par- 
taking, in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart, 
and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dan- 
gers. Q.  Wabhinqton. 
UmTBD  States,  ITtb  September,  ms. 

[The  above  is  but  a  small  portion  of  this  celebrated  address,  and  has 
been  abbreviated  willi  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand 
something  of  Washington's  advice  to  him.] 
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A  SELECT   BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   WORKS   OS 
AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

I,    H18TOKIE8  OF  THE  Nation  and  of  thb  Statkb. 

(a)  General  Works. 

BanoToft :  History  of  tlie  United  States. 

Brftnt  and  Q%j :  Ilistorj  of  the  United  States. 

Qilmsn :  History  of  the  American  People. 

Qtmii,  3,  B. :  Larger  History  of  tlie  English  People. 


HlggiDMra  :  I,arger  History  of  the  Utiited  States. 

Hildrath  :  llistoir  of  the  United  States. 

Johniton :  Tbe  Xlnited  States,  its  History  and  Constitution. 

FitUn  :  A  Political  and  Civil  History  of  tLe  United  States. 

Btdpftth :  A  Popular  History  of  llie  United  States. 

Bchimltr  :  History  of  the  United  States  under  tbe  Constitution. 

Smith.  Goldwin  :  The  United  States  ;  an  outline  of  political  history. 

Tueker  :  History  of  the  ITnited  States. 

Winur  :  Xarrative  and  Critical  Hiwtory  of  North  America. 

(ft)  State  BUtonea. 

Abbott :  History  of  Maine. 

Arnold  :  History  of  Rhode  Island. 

iMTcrm  :  History  of  Oregon. 

BoEmail :  History  of  Maryland. 

Biewar :  History  of  Alabama. 

Brown  :  H  istory  of  Maryland. 

CkUe ;  Creoles  of  Ijouisiana, 

Campball :  History  of  Virginia. 

Carr ;  History  of  Missouri. 

Cooke  :  History  ot  the  People  of  Virginia. 

Coolej  ;  History  of  Michigan. 

DkTidMS  r  History  of  Illinois. 

Davii  tnd  pTirri«  ;  History  of  Missouri. 
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Dillon  :  Hislor;  of  Indiana. 

Dnnlap  :  History  at  the  New  Netherlands. 

Dann  :  History  oi  Indiana. 

Edwards  :  History  of  Illioois. 

Oajarre  :  History  of  Louisiana, 

Ooodiioh  aDd  Tnttlt :  Hisl^ry  of  Indiana. 

flrMn :  History  of  Rhode  Island. 

Holloway :  History  of  Kansas. 

Johnlton  :  History  of  Conoecticat. 

King :  History  of  Ohio. 

Kwon  ;  History  of  Illinois. . 

Onderdonk  :  History  of  Maryland. 

Parltman :  History  of  California. 

Bamsdell :  History  of  New  York. 

Banm :  History  of  New  Jersey. 

Boberti :  History  of  New  York, 

Boyee ;  History  of  California. 

Soott ;  History  of  New  Jersey. 

Bluiler  :  History  of  Kentucky. 

Simnu  :  History  of  SoutL  Carolina. 

Stevan*,  W.  B.:  History  of  Georgia, 

Bypher  and  Apgar  ;  History  of  Iiew  Jersey. 

Inimbnll ;  The  True  Blue  Laws  and  the  False.     (Conn.) 

Vlnoent ;  History  of  Delaware. 

WatBon  ;  Annals  of  Philadelplila  and  Pennsylvania. 

Williamaon  :  History  of  Maine. 

II.      QOVERBMENT  AND  PuLITlCB. 

Bancroft :  History  oF  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution. 

BryM ;  Tlie  American  Commonwealth. 

Boi^Bu :  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law. 

CurUi,  G.  F. :  History  of  the  Constitulion  of  the  United  States. 

Elli» ;  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

7ilk« ;  American  Political  Ideas ;  Civil  Government  in  the  United 

States. 
TOn  Hollt ;  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
Jameson ;   Essays    on    the    Constitutional   History  of    the    United 

States. 
Jobniton :  Hif  lory  of  American  Politics. 
Lowell,  A,  L. :  Essays  in  Oovernioent. 
Macy ;  Our  Government. 
Kadison  :  The  Madiaon  Papers. 
Kordhoff :  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 
Btickney  :  A  True  Repnblic  ;  Democratic  Government. 
de  TooqneTills  :  Democracy  in  America. 
Wilson,  W. :    The    State,    Elements   of    Historical    and    Practical 

Polities  ;  Congressional  Government ;  An  Old  Master  and  other 

Political  Essays. 

in.    Works  op  Rbfbrbnce. 
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Applston  :  Annual  Encyclopcedia. 

Boll**  :  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

ConsuB  RejMiTt). 

CongTeuianal  Bsoord. 

Dnnbar  :  Ijaws  relating-  to  Currency  and  Finance. 

EncjclopEsdia  Sritonnioa. 

Johiu    Hopkin*    ITnivenity    StndiSB     in    HiEtorical    and    Political 

Science. 
Lalor  ;  Encjclopa'dia  of  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  and 

United  States  History. 
FmIs  :  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  (for  a  bibliography  of  maga- 

aine  historical  literature). 
Pr«»ton  :  Documents  illustrative  of  American  History, 
Sparki  :  American  Biography.     (25  vols.) 
Spofford :  American  Altnanac. 

SPECIAL  PERIODS. 

IV.      DlBCOVBTRT   AKD   SETTLliMEBT  :      1493-1775. 

Adams,  C.  E. :  Christopher  Columhus. 

Anderun  :    America  not  discovered  by  Columbun,  with   a  Sketch 

of  the  Norsemen. 
Browns  ;  George  and  CeeiliuB  Calvert,  Barons  Baltimore  of  Balti. 

Bmcs  :  James  Edward  Oglethorpe. 

Campbell :    History   of    the    Puritans   in    Holland,   England,    and 

America. 
Goffltt  :  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 
SoylB  :  The  English  Colonies  in  Aiuerka,  3  vola.  (previous  to  the 

Declaration  of  Independence). 
Draka  :  The  Making  of  New  England, 
Fitbsr :  The  Colonial  Era. 
Fiika ;  Di!!COvery  and  Spanish  Conquest  of  America ;  Beginnings  of 

New  England. 
Gammsll :  Life  of  Roger  Williams. 
Hsip  :  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Irving  :  Life  of  Columbus. 

lodge  ;  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America, 
Falft'sy  :  History  of  Kew  England. 
Farkman  :  Discovery   of  the  North  West ;    Pioneers  of  France ; 

Jesuits  in  North  America  ;   Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ;  Montcalm 
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KiiTB.  — Tbe  - . 

St,  »nd  Fort 

IliaB,  look  for  E 


Loiiia  under  tbe  1 
is  Indicated  In 


falrlj^ou 
wltb.  (be  ol 


trF;  fordeSraaae 

cliarftctera 
usee  a  as  In 
i  aa  In  btg.  I 


itbpebef' 


father;  aw  as  In  law,'  ow  as  In  com,'  ooasln.^fj  ch  hs  in  chamber;  g  Klwara  hard, 
aa  In  get,  j  being  used  for  the  aott  aouai  of  g,  Itolle  e  Is  silent,  but  sbowg  that  the 
vowel  precedloe  It  in  tbe  same  syllable  Is  long.  la  French  namex,  tlie  capital  letters 
H  and  n  ore  to  be  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  we  are  acciiatomed  to  proDonticia 
them  In  EngliHh.  Aa(e)  la  tlie  Tnach  nasal  sound ;  It  la  utt«r«d  >ery  much  as 
spelled,  e»oept  thai  it  Btope  betiffe  the  sound  of  ng  la  quite  oompleled.  Xettere  not 
,__.j. i_.j  ___.->. mouncBd  SB  thej  would  be  in  an  Kngllsh 

Agricaltural  mscbineiT,  Its  poor  condi- 
tion in  ITSO;  Invention  of  the  mowing 
and  reaplne  machine,  S3t1, 4SA ;  modern 
condition,  eat. 

A1abaina(al-a-bah'ma)unsettiedinlB19, 

SSSi  admia^n  and  history.  481;  ae- 

»imir.n    lt.^B^    rc-oonquest,  601;  read- 

-3  Appendix  IV.). 


L,  their  Hret  api 
e  of  the  mails.  $& 
:  thelrpoUticaia 


onquest  bf  Che  Engtlsb, 

f  lerrlioiy,  574;  Id  square 

-.  . ..  Qomliuited  for  Viee-Prefll- 

ital  Con. 

mrati'oa    of    Independt 
elecied  ^ce-Prealdent, ; 

"  "    Ijloeraphy,  31»:  hla  defe 
'  'lia  deaih,  43a;  his  carec 


iiaieB.HE.. 
Adams,  C.  F., 

d.  — 
Adi 


a  with  the  Dec- 


in  1800,  Wi;  hi 
44S. 

Adams.  John  Quhicy.  hla  connection 
with  the  Monroe  Dcictrine,  4S7;  elecWd 
Fresldeat,  438;   biography.  433;  con- 

441;  defeated  In  18^8,  449;  his  career) 
448:  connection  with  tbe  Bmithsonian 
Institution.  588;  with  the  Abolitloniata, 

Adama,  Samuel,  a  HoBsachusetta  leader, 
ITt;  in  tbe  second  Ckmtineatal  Gon- 
sreas,  IM;  an  Autt-Federalist  leader, 

AMoa,  Milre^loration  in,  S,  13. 


•yed  by  the  Keariarge.  TW; 
af  ter-coDsequenoeB,  8S4-fl. 
Alarjon  (ab-laR'sor -'  ■" 


e)  dfacovera  th 


n  RuBBla.  644.  BS1. 


...,--  ,   Dutch 

aettlement,  114;  called  Fort  Orange, 
lai;  threatened  bvBurgoyne.asO;  con. 
nected  with  BufC^o  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
4ao  (aee  Appendix  v.), 
Albany  Flan  of  Union,  the,  rejected  by 
both  orawn  and  ooloiiieB.  143. 


Albemarle  Bound,  N.  O.,  limit  of  the 

Cabot  voyage,  li. 
Albemarle,  tbe.  aunii  by  a  torpedo.  786. 
Alert,  the,  captured  by  the  Eaex,  S07. 
Alexandria  <a|.egE.an'drI.ii),  Vs.,  Iield 

by  the  Union  forces,  877. 
Algiers  (•l-JeenOi  one  of  the  BattMir 
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AMer»-l 

Alffonqiilna   (kl-soDlnrliu),   ui    lodUn 

Allen  l^m,  Uie,  their  pimge.  »& 
Alle^uuiv  M'le-gS-nl)  UounMin*,  the, 
Ihelr  looaUon.  MU:  aem  u  &  weiCern 
boundkrj'  to  the  English  colonlea,  IBS, 


Allen,  Ethan,  eaptona  Ttcouderon.  300. 
Ailea.  Cwl.  W.  H.,  ckptund  In  the 

Aryut,  no. 
AHamaha  (al-to-uui'hair')  Blrer,  the, 

O^othorpe'a  battle  near,  110. 
'■—  111.,  riot  at,  US. 


jnbiuter  (aiDt>rl»ter}, 
Ontad  bf  jBdnaD,  418. 
jneadmeDtB  to  the  Ot 


.     .     .    ODOsUtUttOD.  bow 

.  ai«  made.  S8$^^)eot  of 


the  first  ten  AnwDdments,  ISTj  ad< 
tkm  ot  the  Brat,  ten  AiDendmeDts,  8uu; 
adoption  of  the  13th  Amendment,  m 
SM;  ot  the  ISth  Ameodment,  8»;  of 
Oa  Uth  Amendment,  9481  ot  the  lOtb 
Amendment,  87S. 

Amerhm,  origin  ot  the  name,  V. 

jbneriea,  the,  presented  to  Fnuice,  SM. 

Annrloan  TorEr,  the.  IM  origin,  tlS;  IM 
defeat  and  disappearance.  1IS8. 

American  S;atem.  the.  Clar  and  Adams 
unite  protective  tsrUT  and  Internal  Im- 
proyomente  under  thta  title,  441;  op- 
posed b;  the  South,  44!;  bj  Jackwui, 
479;  adopted  b;  the  Whfgis,  4S0 ;  OTer- 


Andersonvllle.'oa.*,  Prison  799. 

Andre  (an'drl).  Uajor  John,  captured 

and  executed  ae  a  spy.  989. 
Androa  (an'droee),  Sir  Edmund,  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Hartford,  M>;  object  of  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land. 74;  his  removal.  74;  appointed 
)r  of  Virginia,  74. 
•  ' ap'5-lto),  Md.,  founded. 


Federal  Convention  at.  S7B;  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Naval  Hchoal  at.  Gsa. 

Annapollo.  N.  8.,  capture  of,  TS. 

Anne  (an),  Queen.  75, 

Anthracite  coal  discovered  In  Pennavl- 
vanla  in  17BI.  838;  shipped  to  Phila- 
delphia In  ISOe.  336;  little  used  until 
l^SW:  ueedonrailroodsondBteam- 
boato  abouL   1S8£,  453;   general  use. 


the&orlgl 


AnO-NetoHka  Hra.  the  flrst  name  ot 
(ha  BwnUlcau  Fartr  ot  iSM,  eio, 

Antt-rentcn,  their  pmpoaea.  Ul. 

*  ■ni-1"— T  Soeletr,  Hob,  Us  orlein,  <m 
(sen  AbcOltlOnlsM). 

Appomattox  (ap-n>-mstto<^  Btr^, 
the,  Lee'i  line  of  retreat,  807. 

Appiuuattoi   Conrt-bome,    Lee'a  >ur- 


mottve,  400. 
Arbuthuoc  (ar'btith- 
ecuCed  b;  Jackm 

captured  by  ■'" 


i\  Aleiaoder.  tx- 

lUCcesBful  crnlse,  Sn; 

, I  PtUcan.  878. 

Arkansas  (arlan-iaw)  slave  territoiT, 
4Sfl;  admission  and  hiHtorr,  4A] ;  Heoe»- 


1,  874;  T- 


'.  ^:  1 


>u^  84g';  disorders  In,  875  (see  Ap- 
peniUiir.). 
Arkansas  Post,  settlement  at,  Ml;  catt- 

Arlumtat.  the,  captured  by  ll>e  Duloti 
fleet,™. 

Army,  the:  formation  of  anAmralcaa 
army,  IM;  diOlcalttes  In  the  way.  I«6; 
flag  and  uniform,  IW;  disbanded  with- 
out Juat  treatment,  MS;  govennnent 
of  the  army.  9»;  command-in-chief, 
i!88;  A  new  army  ttegun  in  ITSS.  Stl; 
Inemcleiicy  of  the  army  in  IBIS.  asS; 
reoiyanizBlion  in  1818,  flofi;  success  ix 
the  army  in  1811,  IMS;  the  army  (^  ilia 
Southwest,  SIT;  capture  ot  the  regular 
army  In  the  SoulJi,  WB;  tormatioa  at  a 
volunteer  army,a7T;  sup|>ort  by  Con- 
gress. 880;  core  of  the  army. TIG;  rein- 
forcement of  the,  7U,  TVS;  numbers  of 
the  army.  8^1;  losses.  S2S;  disband- 
ment  of  the  army.  8S7;  the  army  In 

Arnold,  Benedict.  hlR  march  tlui>ugb 
Maine  and  retreat  from  Quebec,  SOI; 
beats  the  Brltjah  back  from  Forti 
Schuyler,  SSI;  hie  dariogat SaraUwa, 
2M;  bis  treason,  ilSd;  ravages  TIrglnia, 
S5S;  butchers  the  gMTison  at  New  Loa- 


the  Preeldeocy  at   Qardeld's   death. 

Articles  of  Association  put  forth  by  the 

Continental  Congress,  180, 
Articles  of  Confederetlon  ratlfled  by  the 

Btatef,  871;  found  to  be  worthless,  BTB; 

the  ImpoBslblllly  of  amfrndlnir  thpm. 

S78:   BucOBOded  by 


Constitution, 

Aesembltes  the  real  governing  power  of 
the  colonies.  45,  iSs;  that  ot^li^la 
the  first,  80;  take  aides  against  the 
Parliament,  IBS,  175;  the  peopli  side 
with  the  assemblies,  17G. 

Alitor  Library,  640, 

Atlanta.  Ga..  not  on  the  map  In  IBSO,  4BB; 
heldbjJohnston,  760,774;  captured  by 
Sherman.  777;  burned  by  Sherman, 
!Mi  holds  a  Cotton  Eipositioa,  MB.     - 


PROlfOtmolNQ  im)EX. 

O^  The  telbrencH  axe  to  Sectloiu.  not  to  di 


^(Imlo,  Itje.  deotrared  b?  the  Wee- 

Atlantic  telwnpb,  the,  its  effect  on  tbe 
aecuritj  orcnmlDala,  BIS;  the  fsJlnre 
to  lay  It,  NI:  tbe  fln^  Buccess.  830. 

Augusta  (aw-guB'tol,  Qa.,  founded,  108; 
captured  by  tbe  Britisb.  315. 

AiiBtria.  thR  KoszU  dispute  with.  OOB. 

Avort.  (be.  laken  by  tbe  Watp.  37G. 

Ajllon  (ili-yons'),  10 

Azores  (a-xorW)  hlaads.  the.  Qoflnald*^ 
route  by,  »t;  ReiU's  battle  in,  sn. 

Bacon.  Natbuqil,  his  rabellloa  and 
death.  8fl 

Bahama  <ba-ba'nui)  Isloods.  (he,  dis- 
covered by  ColumhuB.  7. 

Balnbridge  (baotKbrlJ),  Capt.  William, 
In  conuoaud  of  the  Contthutum.  369. 

Baker.  E.  D..  billed  at  Ball's  liluff,  SS3. 

Ballot  Beform.  fmo. 

BaJl's  Bluff,  battle  of,  «83. 

BaHlmnre  (bawrtl-more),  Lord,  founder 
of  Maryland.  8B. 

Baltimore.  Ud..  founded.  M;  seat  of 
OonKresa  in  R76,  218;  beats  off  the 
Britisb,  389;  rioc  in.  671  (see  Appendix 

BsJioroft.  GeoiTs.  the  historian.  466. 
Bank  of  the  (Jnlted  States,  Bntt   one 

ohartered,  301;  charter  expires.  411; 

second  obarttred.  41);  Jackson  aitacks 


Banks,  Oeu.  Nathaniel  P.,  beaten  by 
JactBon,  TIT;  in  command  in  Lould 
ana,  784;  falls  in  his  Red  Elver  eipedl- 

Barbadoes  (bar-ba'dozl,  colonlsta  from 


.re-KariF).  G 


Beauref^ard  (bo^r 

commBDds  at  I 

at  Corinth,  69S. 
Bell.  John,  nominated  for  (he   Freei- 

BemisVHeii;hts,  battle  of.  2sa. 
Bennington,  battle  of,  SSL 


Berkeley,  Lord  John.  .    _   ._ ^._ 

prletors  of  New  Jersey.  12», 
Berlin  Decree  of  Napoleon,  841. 
Bid  well,  John,  nominated  for  FtBaidenl, 

»». 
Big  Bethel,  skirmish  ot,  677. 


Blfo: 
Black  Hawt 

BLadensbuiKh  (bla'dnz-buTK),  battle  ot, 

Blaine.  James  Gillespie,  nomhiatad  for 
Pr«tldr,nt.9l7-  rlnrparpil   fllT 

itad  for  Vice- 


irnsiuent,  out  defeated, 
Blakely  (blakCU).  Capt.  J. 
''■'--<  Waap,«!6, 


President,  b 
■  ■:ely(blak, 

the  Wasp,  oiD. 

rkade  (of  1813),  372,  BS4;  (of  1S61),  ei&. 


Bonaparte.  Napoleon,  makes  peace  with 

to  the   United    Stat^.   8S£;    forbids 

Americancomineroe  with  Europe, Ml; 

fraudulently  arraya  ibe  United  Slalm 

against  Qreat  Bntaiu,  34»i  is  sent  (o 

Elba,  899. 
Bonds,  164,  »3,  916. 
Bifnhomnte  Rtchard  (bo-norn're-sbaEO, 

the,  captures  tbe  Serapis,  a2. 
Boone,  Daniel,  settles  in  Kentucky,  160. 
Boonesborou^.  Ky..  settled,  SOB. 
Booth,  John  Wilkes,  the  murderer  ot 

President  Lincoln,  S12. 
Border  States,  the,  their  course  of  ac- 

Boeton.  Mass,,  founded,  E8;  rebellious 
proceedings  in,  174,  177;  toe  attetnpt 
to  punish  them,  178;  siege  of.  m-. 
OTacnation  of,  199 ;  population  in  1T90, 
2S3 ;  great  Are  In,  86?  (see  Appendix  V,). 

Boston  Port  Bill,  the. 'lT8. 

Boston  Tea-party,  the,  177. 

Boundariea.  colonial  and  State,  Westwn 
boundary  at  first  supposed  to  bo  (be 
Pacific  Ocean,  138;  aJier  1T6S  the  His- 
sisslppi,  ^K;  really  the  Alleghanlec 
874 ;  Western  boimdaries  fixed,  STO. 

Boundaries,  United  SUtea,  hi  178S,  aU; 
.1..   — — 1. — .    boundary,    609;   tbe 


imd«y.  [ 


;  the 


west  boundary.  630.  M4, 81-., 

west  boundary,  546;  chsngeB  produced 
by  the  Mexican  war,  562,  B74  (see  Ac- 
quisitions ot  Territoryl, 

Bowling  (bole'ingf  Green,  Ky.,  occupied 
hy  the  Confederates.  689. 

Boxer,  the,  oaptnred  by  the  Enterprise, 

Braddc 

Bradford,"  "wmiam^ 


742;  flghw  at  Chickamauga.  743;  1 


Fort  DuQi; 


B.  149. 


Brandy  wine  Creek,  bt 
Brant.  Joseph,  an  In 


>  on,  SIT. 

n  cUet  In  aw 


B^aH  (bro-HielO,  7BB. 

BrecUnrldge,  John  O.,  elected  Vtee- 
PreHdeuE,  833;  blographr.  fSH;  d«- 
feated  for  the  Fnsldenc)-.  SM. 

-       ■■BHJU.b      ■ 


by  the  English,  i; 
Breyman  (br&'maiii.  viu..  ui  >.-uiiiiu 

□f  the  Britlah  la  the  second  flehi 

BennlnjMD.  321. 
Briar  Creek.  Oa.,  skinnlsh  at,  UB. 
Brldse«,  early  laek  of,  ISO,  391;  mod 

jiiispenBlon,  W3. 
BrldKBWt-- 
Brlstol,  I. 

Broite,  Capt.  P 


BrookB.  John  A.,  nominated  for 

President,  925. 
Brooka,  P.  8.,  assaults  Sumner,  89 
Bnma,  B.  Grala,  nominated  fur 

Preeldent.  but  oelealed.  881. 


id  on  Harper's  Feny 
captured  by  Taylor, 


pRONOxmmsG  index. 


Butler,  Qen."  Ben].  F.,  i 
Halteras  Inlet,  CSS;  a 


Dated   for  President, 


Vlae-President,  Sn. 

Cabai,  the  Conway.  Sat 

Cabinet,  the.  meaning  o(  the  tenn,  Sn. 

Cable  railroads,  894. 

Cabals  (kab'ota),  the,  their  dlsoOTertea, 

Cab'riUo  (kah-brael'yo),  a  Spanish  ez- 

Calro  (i&'ro),  HI.,  occupied  by  Grant, 


rs  In  Ne»  York,  118. 


Bus)  (bn'el).  Gen.  Don  Carlos,  In  com. 

maud  In  Kentucky,  BS9;    reiaCorees 

Grant,  SM;  flshta  a  battle  at  Perry- 

il]le.  tM. 
Buens  Ylsta  (bwa'nah  Teee'tah),  battle 

of,  BS8-B, 
BuHalo,  N.  T.,  not  on  the  map  in  1812. 

854;  benefited  by  the  War  of  1813,  408; 

^  the  Erie  Canal,  480  (see  Appendix 

Bnlikun.  battle  of,  SB] . 
Bull  Hun,  second  battle  of,  TIB. 
Bunker  Hill,  battle  of.  ISfr-T. 
Burgoyne    (bur-goin'>.  Gen,   John,  ar. 


army  In  Can 
New  York,  i 


a  for  ( 


Calhc 


).  John  C.,  ■ 


J-hoon"),  Ji_ 

Tlce- President,  4S8;  re-elected,  445; 
bioeraphr,  481;  not  re-eiected  Vice. 
President.  488;  his  doctrine  ot  nulUfl- 
calion  487;  his  death.  SBS. 

California,  early  ezploratioDS  In,  14;  be- 
longs to  Mexico,  fiG2;  seized  by  tbe 
American  forces,  £58;  tranafetred  to 
the  Unit«d  StaWa,  BT2-8;  discovery  of 
gold  in.  58D-1 ;  disorder  In.  68S;  WR- 
cultlea  of  admlssian,  DST;  admiaalon  as 
aStatfl.fiSS;  history,  fiW. 

Calvert,  Cecil  (sis'il  Icol'Tert).  receives  a 
patent  far  the  colony  of  Hajyland, 

Calveri),  Sir  George,  plana  a  colony  In 
America,  89. 

Calvert,  Leonard,  leads  tbe  settlement 
of  Maryland,  90. 

Cambrii^e  (kamr'bri]),  Haas.,  settle- 
ment c?,B3;  Harvard  College  founded 

army;  198  (see  ippflndii  V.). 

Camden,  battle  ot.Sa. 

Canada,  settled  by  the  Frencb.  SO,  SO; 
eariy  eiplo  rations  by  the  French.  139; 
conquered  by  the  British.  165;  trane' 
ferred  to  Great  Britain,  158;  attacked 
by    the   American   forces,   SOO;    the 


n  drive 


t.  aoi; 


Kevolulic 


the  clOHe  of  the 
:  unsuccessful  inva. 
if  Canada  by  the  American 
lorces.  ase.  S6S-4;  battles  in.  XOS; 
Patriot  War.  608;  Confederate  ageata 
in.  T3S;  Fenian  attack  on.  S»;  flaber- 
<S8  dispute  with.  8J8. 9^4. 
Canals,  In  New  England.  818;  naUonBl 
provlslonfor.  4S9.  441;  the  KriecaoaL 


pnonoxmcmo  mt>BS. 


erThs 


■  (kt-nonT-fcoB),    an    Indl&n 

cbiet,e& 

Oapltal  of  the  Unrted  States,  at  FtaUadel- 

phia,  aoi ;  at  Washlnpton,  SM. 
Cu-lotta,  empresB  of  Maxlnillian.  Bes. 
Carolina,    naootiJ    for  Charlea   IX.    of 

Fruice  and  Charles  D.  of  EnKland.M. 
■'  CarpetbaBEer,"  nieanlna  of  the  term, 

874-8. 
Carsou  City,  NaT.,  800. 
Carteret  (kar-ter-Bt'J,  Sir  Oeorge,  one  ot 

the  proprietora  of  New  Jersey,  IM. 
Cartier.   Jacques   (zbak  kaR'W-&),  dl>- 

unsucceesful   setllemeot  at  Quebec, 

Caas.  Lewis,  nominated  for  PresldeDl, 

but  defeated.  ST8. 
Gaatlne  (kas-teen').  1e.,  capture  of  an 

American  fleet  at,  344. 
Catholics,  RomHD,  formation  ola  colony 

(or,  H9:  lU-trealmenl  of  (he  Bomau 

Catholics  in  UaiTland. «!. 
CaTsUere,  a  name  applied  to  the  king'i 

friends.  Si. 
CayuKas  (ko-yoo'caz),  an  Indisn  tribe 

of  Sew  York.  8. 
Cedar  Creek,  battle  of,  719. 
CJemeteries.  National,  SSS. 
Census.  (flrBC,  1^0,)  814;  (second,  IBOO,) 

SSB;  (third.  1810.)  3U:  (fonrtb.  1830,) 

483;  (fifth.  ISaO.I  469;  (^ith,  1840,)  HE; 

(seveDth.  1800,)  BBS;  (elgbtb,  IBSD.)  6X1; 

(ninth.  18T0.'  ""■    "— ■■     ■""  '  ""■ 


Cerro  Qordo  (» 


Chad's  Ford,  battle  of,  217 

Champlain  Isham-plane).  Samuel  de,  a 

French  eiplorer,  W;  dlBCOvers  Lake 

Champlain.  1S9. 
Champlain,  Lake,  discovery  of.  139;  Im- 


Charles  II .  KIne.  33. 
Cliarlestfln.   Haas,,  settlemeDt   of,   G2; 
destruction  ot  the  town  by  the  British. 

Gharieston.  B.  O..  settlement  of,  101_;  at- 

Briclsh.  iM;  capl 
E48;  retained  by 

KM;  evacuated  by''the"Briti^7aB';  1m- 
portaniw  In  ITDO.iS*:  nulliBiatlon  as 
applied  to  ChaiteMm  barber.  488-9; 
dec^  of  Its  commerce.  fl4S;  United 
States  forces  in  Oiarleslon  harbor. 
BA4;  Importance  of  Charleston  to  the 
Confederates,  TW;  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates,  803-3. 
CbarlottesTllle.  Va.,  occupied  by  Sheri- 


Charters.  given  by  the  Hut  to  the  otfl- 

(niarief  Oak.  W. 

Chase,  8almonP.,aBepubllcan  Senator, 

ChaaaiT  (sh&a-GfirO.  the,  an  American 

Chaitahooiaieeichat-toboo'oheel  River, 
the,  crossed  by  Johnston  and  Sher- 

Chattanoon(c1iat-ta'aoo'gA),Tenn„  lo- 
cation. 803;  Importance  of  (he  place, 
T4e:  GTScuated  by  the  Confederates, 
T4S;  besieged  by  the  CJonfederates. 
744-8. 

Chauncey  (chon'El),  Commodore  Issac. 
In  command  on  Lake  Ontario,  SBl, 

Cherbourg  (shars-booB';,  sea-battle  off, 

Cherokees  (cher'a-keez),  anindlan  tribe. 

Si     ditBcultles    with    (he    S(ate    of 

Georgia.  438;  removal,  471, 
ChertT   Valley,    N.  Y.,    destroyed    by 

Cherub,  the,  aids  In  capCu'rlng  the^wx. 

Chesapeake  (ches'o-peek)  Bay,  entered 
by  Captain  Newport.  8S;  Importance 


3  Philadelphia,  ^i\}>J  Wt«h- 


arrtial   ot   the  French  fleet  in.'  269- 
used  by  the  British  as  a  naval  station, 


Chester.  Fa.,  settlement  ot.  127. 

Chicago  (aht-kan'EO).  III.,  location  i 
growth.  420;  sudden  rise  of  tbe  pie 
T..    .  ..  ..  the  maps  Id ""  ' 


8M; 


t  fire  In, 
railroad  nols 
,  »20;  World's 


0.  890;  I 


B  In. 


C^k»l^m?ny  (chik-a-hom'In-f)  RI.er. 
the,  its  interference  with  MeClellan'B 
plan  ot  campaigD.  Tl!>-ia. 

Chickaniauga  (ohik-a-maw'go),  battle 
of,  743  ^     „ 

Olil^kasaurs  (chlk'a-sawz),  tribe,  8. 

Chihuahua  (chS-wah'wah).  Msi.,  occu- 
pied by  Doniphan.  5SS,  6W. 

Chllllcoihe  (chfi-ll-koth'e).  O..  SIB. 

Chineseii  ■'-      ""'  ""  ""' 

Chippewa 


Chou 


e  (pe-a 


le  of,  393. 


ong  life  in  St,  Lot 


no).  Swedish  settle 
.■ier's)  Farm,  battle  ot 
lin.  a  Flymoutb  soldlei- 
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n  1830.  4^7;  fa  IHGO, 


n  under  Gai-fleLd.eiO;  i 


Clarke.  Qen 

ILItnota  (01 

Clay,  Henr: 

for  Presic 


ClbveliiJid,  Grover.  nominated  and  e1«!t- 
ed  President.  918;  renomfnated  and 
defeated.  Kb;  re-elected,  Mj. 

Cleteland,  O.,  settlement.  315;  growili, 
3M  (see  Appendix  V.). 

ton,  iss;  fails  to  reUeve  Burgoyne, 
SH-V,  succeeds  Howe  at  Pblladelphia, 
«S;  retreats  U>  New  York  City,  flsht- 
Ing  at  Honmouth  Courthouse.  Vl8; 


«ow  York  Oty,  Wft  opde™CornwrillB 
»  Yorktown.IH;  Is  outgenerolled  by 
IVoshlnnon  358;  orders  the  attack 
m  Nen  LiOntlOD,  SOO. 
ntOQ,  DeWltt.  nominated  for  P^^[- 
lent.    but    defeated.     SoS;      pnshea 


,  100;  In  1700,  MH;  In  ISao.  463; 
0.  038;  In  ISOQ,  SJ9. 


influence  nf  the  railroad  syal.ein  on  ita 
growth.  886;  admission  and  hlBlory, 
%»  (see  AppenCix  lY.)' 


Iver,  discovered  by  an 
reseel.  333;  cUlmeiFua 
boundary     tor      British 

c'.,  occupied  by  the  Union 

lumed,  Sos. 

:,  makes  the  first  Amerl- 


. .  subsequent  vovaKes  ai .. 

Columbus,  0.,  S3(  (see  Appendix  Y.), 
Commei-ce,  early  commerce.  13l:theab- 
tempt  of  Parilanaeni  to  regulate  it  by 
the  MaTigation  Acts.  ?];   failure  ot 


taxation  I 


'Farliamt 


e  of  A 


S  ^ 


SSI;  French interfei-enoeswitb  Ameri- 
can commerce,  3^;  the  Barbary 
Slates'  interferences  with  American 
comiuerce.  339;  the  Embargo  policy 
ot  prohibiting  eommeice.SM;  llsratl- 
ure.  31H;  war  against  Great  Britain, 
351;  decay  of  commerce  In  1615.  and 
Immediate  revlial.  409;  French  In- 
juries paM  tor.  47!'    :-.«-. 

633;  injury  to  com 
ate  priTaieertng. 


«  by  (^nfeder 


n,  Eleci 
niiffiion'Tarl(r7n&  ' 


Comi 

Comi^,^,,u.  ._..^. -.» 
Common  schoola.  See  Public  e — 
"Common  Sense,"  title  of  Faiue's 
phlet  In  favor 


OB.  923. 


.    Rouse    of.   claims    CaiioK 

erin  England.  31;  In  the  colonies, 
:see  Parlfament) 
loaweslth,  the  engli><h.  St. 
remises,   the   Missouri    C^mpro- 


Mexican  acquisition,  676; 


Compromise  repealed,  61 

S!al  Eustaioed  uy  the  Su| 
5-0;  the  Tariff  Comproi 


nt-iple 
61i-lB:  the  re 


within  Ihe  Oontederacy.  728,  758.  790. 
785:  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  flOB; 
Its  armed  forces.  821;  kws  in  men.  BUl 
in  money,  838. 

Confederation,  the.  Bee  Aiilclea<rf  Con- 
federation. 

Oooflrmatkiii  by  the  Senate,  ttc 


PBOsomrciNG  nmEX. 


Conp-est  of  the  United  States,  powen 
«£-i;  Hist  iDselaODd  counts  ibeelei 
toral  Toles.  SSff,  organizes  the  goverc 


■f  the  Unlie 

tJonbyeicit 

oaUlltles  Rgalnsl 


KiseB  the  Allan 
BepubticanB. 


Britain, 
OrealBi 


provemenis,  4^;  begins  the  NBtlonal 
Road,  431 ;  adopts  a  poller  °i  Prolec- 
Won,  438;  cariiea  it  further,  441;  dl- 

BtaXaa.WO:  ssseiteri  InQueaceot  the 
Bank  on  Congress,  476:  renews  char- 
ter of  the  Bank,  but  IB  defeated  by  the 
veto,  4n;  Coi^'osa  and  Proieotlon. 
4lt.  481;  passes  Compromise  Tariff  of 
18S8,490;  ipecisl  Beaslon  ot  VSSl.  4W; 
rflMftiflilhTVnilBiiiTlinr.ffK';  attempt 
to  mppresB  ODtlslaTerT  petitions  to 
OOflsress,  GOB;  niecial  session  of  1S4I. 
S14;  passes  a  thfrd  Bank  charter,  but 
Ib  defeated  by  the  veto.  515;  quarrels 
vilth  the  Frenldeat,  £]£;  passes  the 
Tariff  oflSK,517;  appropriates  money 


ets^pearin  Congress.  53S;  Congress 


ly  pABBlnKlli 
U;  the  Bepi 


iibUoan  parly  appears  in 
•:_.  ulfl;  Congrees  tUBCossea 
affairB,  891 :  Ite  relations  to  Che 


tlonafbai 


tmbers  from  the  seoedlne 
i;  Iscontrolled  by      " 
■  "    .n  majority,  & 


dine 

-, .-J;  adopts  a  pTan 

0(    reconaCructlOB.    8411-4;    readmits 


Consress—ContiniKd. 


a-i:     InTCEtiiniMs    the 

le  disputes  about  eleo- 
t;  passes  the  Electoral 
Let,   SB«;    demonetizes 


PrCBldent,  fliiS;  passes 
Reform  Act.   910;    fa.-    -    -_,,-.  - 
polygamj    In    the    Territories.   BI3 ; 
ordeis  the   AppointmeDt  of  a  Tariff 


d  Levant,  STB. 
iOD  ot  the  United  States,  its 
—     ■  1,  SSl-6;  Its 


ratification.  aS7; 


ts  inauguration,  HU 
.  and  AppM^r  "  • 


has  dlfUculties  witt 


Contreras  (kon-tia'rahs),  battle  of,  Wt. 

Cooper,  Fen'lmore,  his  literary  work,  4(15 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  a  painter,  par- 
ticularly excellent  In  portraits.  ISO. 
Copper.  In  Michigan.  483;  In  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey.  638;  discovery  of  the 
LaJte  Superior  copper  region,  >S&;  in 


Comwallte  (torn- 


PRoNormciNa  index. 

^r  The  nferanoH  an  to  Sactlaiu.  not  to  i 


Corn  wallis— Cim  linvfd. 
Fi-encb  and  Atneriuaog. 
dera,  aKt;    results  of   U 


LD  early  Spaa- 
kris'ti),  Tea., 
a  Portu^ueBS 


Corpus  Christ  (kor'-pus 
Cortereal  (kor'tfira-ahl'), 

Ootton.'uttle  proBt  In  ita  cultli>atlon  be- 
fore 1198.  817;  inTention  of  Ibe  saw- 
elu  b;  Wbitn^.  Sl?j  coltoD  in  Ala- 
bama. 4^1  liigouUiCarallDa.1U8;  coC- 
ton  crop  of  IBSO.  6S3;  "  Klnz  Cotton," 
613:  importance  of  the  cotton  supply 
during  the  i^itII  War.  TM;  effectof  the 
blockade,  T&3;  cotton  under  free  labor, 
SIS. 

Cotton,  John,  a  Uassachusetts  minister, 

ederal,  SS4, 
CrawConl,  WllF 

Credit  Hobflier 

conrfruotlou 

Railrtiad.  S7». 
Creeks,  an  IndL. 

Unii«d   State) 

in  eettlemi 

Croght 

(knim''weli),01ii 

Croton  Aqueduct,  457. 

Crown  Painc,  N,  Y.,  held  by  the  French, 

148;  Ukea  by  the  British,  16S. 
Crystal  Palace,  the,  *"' 
Cuta.-' ' 


Cowpens  (kovi'penz).  battle  of  tbe.  SCO. 

" • — ■    William  H.,  nominated  for 

ifeated.  43». 

ra'ds  mo-b6'IS-a),  tbe 

npauy  of  the  Pociflo 

Crocks,  an_In( 

n  by  Jacison,  898;  effeeis 
—  408. 

eiCradlUon,  618. 

_  .„ .in),  Lieut.  GiOTge. 

defence  of  Fort  Stephensnn,  ml. 


I  obtain  It  from  Spain, 


,  _e  Ostend  niaaiteslo,  610;  the 

rira(tii«*airair.860. 
Cumberland   Island,  Qa..   Cockbum's 

headquarters,  38B. 
Cumberland,  JId.,  431. 


k  by  Oie  Herri- 


Custer,  Gen.  Qeorge  A.,  killed  by  Ii 
Be),   the,   captured  by  tl 


CimttifaU/nt,  «X. 
Cyclones,  91  ii, 

Dallas,  battle  of/ 7T4. 
Dallas,  Oeoree   U.,  e 

dent,  53^ 
Dollon  (dawl'tun).  O 


!ld  by  John- 


Bl,Wm..  nominated  for  mce-Pretf - 

It.  917. 

.  Virginia.  Ilrst  child  bom  of  Eng. 

I  parents  in  America,  SU. 

m  (da-rienO,  Oa.,  lOM, 

1.  ^.„..jg  founded  190, 

n  port).  J<dm,  a  found. 


i/^Ne» 


ren.  84. 
aSoutl 


ton,  rre;  is  compelled  to 


Dayton.  O..  834. 
Dayton.  Wm.  1 
ft^dent,  028, 
Deeue  (deen),  SUaa,  e 


nominated  for  Vice- 
Dearborii  (deerThm),  Gen.  Hent 


_  -lortbeastern  KewTork, 
foils  in  an  iuTosion  of  Canada, 


Debt.  Imprisonment  for,  cruelty  of  the 
^stem.  S^ ;  It«  general  HbandoDioent, 

Debt  of  Great  Britain,  188,  S86. 

Debt  of  tbe  United  States.  hopeleGsnesa 
of  paying  it  under  the  Confederation, 
IKfl;  provided  for  in  ITBO,  801;  nearly 
paid  off  in  1809,  S31:  anilety  of  the 
Bepublicans  to  pay  it  off,  343;  Increase 
on  account  of  the  War  of  1B12,  410; 
aU  paid  off  in  1839,  460;  Civil  War 
debt  put  into  bonds  and  paper  money, 

888;  promptness  in  beglTining  to  pay 
it  olt.  83*;  Inwrest  rate  reduced  by 
refunding.  SOS;  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  debt.  916:  the  American 
&  uaUonai 

^ore  Bte- 

I  the  i%fl(ujel<AJa.  840:  in 
command  of  tbe  United  Stalet.W>i; 
forces  the  Barbary  States  to  concluds 
peace  without  payment  of  tribute,  4ia. 


Delaware  (del'a-wur).  settled  by  tbe 
Swedes.  29;  taken  by  the  Dutch,  S9; 
taken  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch. 
40;  bought  by  Penn,  185;  history,  isaj 


ington,  811;  obstructed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans to  defend  Ftailodelphla,  219. 
Democratic  E^rty,  the,  known  at  flist 
as  the  Republican  Party  (see  Kepub- 
llcan  Partjof  1792).  BOS;  oflen  known 
as  the  Democratic  Partv  after  the 
WH.r  of  1812,  413;  regularly  called  so 
after  1828,  444;  supports  Jackson,  44B; 
defeated  Jn  1840,  611;  successful  in 
1844,63!;  getaowliol  of  tbe  govern- 
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1^  The  [SfttanoM  *»  (a  8««tloiu.  not  lo  i 


Democrat  lo  Party— Con  (fnued. 
mentuid  puts  an  end  to  Prol«cIJoii, 
540;  defeated  la  1S4B,  519;  the  osly 
great  parcy  left  entire  by  glarery,  6«: 
Buocessful  la  IBsa,  SW;  hoir  It  waa 
held  toother,  013 ;  aupporte  the 
KuiBB»Keb»Bka  Bill.  614;  part  of  Ita 
Hoitbem  membera  eo  inio  the  Re- 
pnbUown  Party  (aee  Hcpuhllcan  ParW 
It  JSUt,  01S;  BUOceaBTul  in  IBM,  enS; 
Northsm  membera  ruCuseto  support 
the  Dred  Scott  decteioo.  848:  splltB 
Into  two  parta.  KM;  defeated  in  iSflO. 
USE:  opposes  the  management  of  the 
war,  and  la  defeated  hi  1884.  TST;  eup 
ports  Johnson,  840;  Is  defeated  in 
ISSS,  esi;  adopts  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lICMi  ticket  In  IBTZ.and  Is  defeated, 
RMi '  ita  DominatlonB  In  1878  (see  Com- 
on,  Electoral),  8SS;  hi  control  of 

9U;  defeated  In  ]HSO.  «oe; 

1   hi  1881,  ei7;   defeated  Id 

m  of  etli '" 


Doluth  (doo-lootliO,  Utam.,  HH 

P!>nT.v.  Oen.  Jubal  A,,  sent  by  Lee  te 
raid  WashiDgtou,  TtM:  defeats  Sheri- 
dan's army  at  Oedar  Creek,  but  la  de- 
feated by  Sheridan.  713. 

Eaat  Indies,  13. 

Eaton,  Thaophilus.  one  of  the  founden 


BDiDark,  I 

1M0.  4. 
Danya   (dS-nese' 

Detroit.  Mich.,  i 


lizlDK  power  In 


if,  ■177. 


V  Frencl 


settle- 


«  the  Engl  IE 
]»!  traiiBferred  to  the  United  Biataa, 
SIO;  captured  by  the  British,  857;  re- 
captured by  the  Amerloana,  803 ;  lead- 
ing city  of  uichigaji,  462  (sea  Appen- 
dix V). 
Dleskau  (dt^es-koO,  Baron,  hi  command 

idlD-wid'd^,'  aoY.,   of  Vlr- 

DHtrict  of  Columbia  (aee  Capital),  slay- 


Tloe-Prefildeut.G23. 
Doniphan  Idon'f-fan),  CoL,  hla  marcl 


«  Mexico,  6H  «. 


r)  Heights,  199. 
lien  A.,  a  North- 


iiHted  for  Preslden 


campaign  aicaiusl  Li 
Doer;  N.  HTBa. 
Downie   (dow'nl),    Co 


Brake,  Joseph  Rodman,  an  Amei 

poet,  485. 
Drake,  Sir  Ftancis.  an  early  Engllal 


America,  _._. 
Dubuque  (du-bookff^,  Iowa,  Its  eettle- 
menl^eiS. 


ship. 


wHave  , 
Eckford,    Henry,   an 


SchoolBi  ColleKee. 
Elba,  the  Island  to  which  Napoleon  was 

Elberon  (ellie-ron},  aNew  Jersey  water- 
Ing-plaoe,  900. 

Electors,  their  duty  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent aud  Vloe-Presldant,  !1B3;  their 
first  meeting,  WH;  the  first  count  ol 
their  votes.  397;  the  plecioral  ayetem 
In  seneral,  298,  how  II  was  chanzed  In 
180i,  3£4;  failure  of  the  electors  to 
choose  a  President  In  1B34,  483;  dis- 
pute oier  their  voles  in  ISIS,  888;  how 
the  dlapule  was  settled,  886-r,  99). 

Electricity.  FnmkUii's  dlscoTerr,  390; 
application  to  telegraphing,  SST;  to 
the  telephone,  light,  heat,  and  m»- 
chineiT.  898. 

Elevated  Railroads.  894. 

Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  settlement,  1S8. 

Elliaheih.  Queen,  commlssloDB  Gilbert, 
il :  Ralel^,  23. 

Elkton.  Md;.  Howe  disembarks  (here, 
SIS;  Washington  embarks  there  for 
Yorktown,  ass. 

Ellsworth,  dllver,  member  of  the  Con- 


toreigi 
ISth  A I 


,;  Its  ina 


ork,  837. 


passage  and  failure, 

Ralph   Waldo,   hia    literary 

-ktit).    John,   a  Uawa- 

Engiand.  refuses  ta  help  Columbus,  8; 
sends  Cabot,  who  claims  part  of  North 
America  for  her,  11;  preliminary  fail- 
ures, 21,  83-4;  ontanizes  two  oolonli»r 
tion  companlea,  2B;  how  her  coloniea 
came  to  lie  together,  S7;  stnwglo  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Parliament, 
81;  the  Commonwealth,  W,  th>Be» 
loratlon,  33;  the  first  successful  Enf- 
llsh  sBiilement.  38;  her  rciaCionB  wlUi 
45-7;  her  encouragement 
r  passage  of 


trade. 


ilonial  commi 


English,  Wm,  H.,  nominated  forVIo* 

President,  008. 
UttterjiTiK,  the,  capture!  the  fiomr,  BTl 
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Amtfr  (S-pKt'tU),  the,  ewtorad  br 
The  Ftacock,  !T5. 
Inof  Good  Feelinc,41T,«0, 
BriCMon  ter'Ik-HD),  Jolm.  inienta  tba 
•crew  propeller,  tMj  bullda  the  UinU- 

Erle.'llike,  battle  of,  183. 


In  Europe.  31-5  (k 
iDnniKrKtioD  from 


Executive  Dermrtjut 
tbeSUCCi-Hsiariiai^ 
Kbillt.v,  909,  9£i. 


•t  Europe 

[  Britain, 


„    CrjBtnl    PalBce, 

nennial.  870;   Southern,  B15; 
-»ir,  938. 


EineDBe   of   i 

■Kat.  S86:  of  tii^B  i 

EiprvRS  compa'aii^g! 
Extrftdltionotciimii 

FAiamLD.  Conn.,  m 


Farewell  Address,  311   (see  Appeodlx 

VI.. 
Bimwutnar'o-pit),  Admiral  DaviilO,, 

(lEhts  his  WF "■-  «™™i —  ="J 

takes  Newt 


V^ederalist,  the,  vya. 

Federal  Party,  the,  its  orlKin,  886;  Ita 
Buceess,  304;  its  purposes,  30fi;  suc- 
cessful In  1798,  8ia;  its  great  mislalte, 
833;  defeated  in  1800,  S24;  the  eiCPl- 
leace  of  Ita  wortM30:  defeated  in  IB04. 
tm;  deCekted  In  1808,  W;  defeated 


Fo<le™i  nwtT— t 

In  1819,  SH:   supponi  the  Hartford 
CanTentlon.  S91  ;l>eiHimeaeiUnct,4l& 


the  British  at  Klue's  houni 
FttibuBlera.  their  aitscks  otl 

Central  America,  G08,609. 
FIlibuxtei-itiK,  W4. 
Fillmore,    flmartl,  elected    \ 

pent,6?9;  bioRraphj.  583;  Buceeede  to 

the  Fresidenc;,  CW;   nominated  for 

Pnatdent,  OIS. 
Fires,  In  New  York,  1ST;  in  Chicago  and 

BoatoD,  eer. 

Fisheries,  the  Kevtoundlaiid,  dlsputea 

■s  to  them,  BM.  9& 
Fish  1  UK  Creek,  skirmish  St  SSI. 
Fish.  &  B..  nominated  for  President.  981. 

by  alflam,'ai3. 

Fi<e  Forks,  battle  of.  SOC. 

FlaK.  the.  as  It  appeared  at  Cambridge, 
and  fLs  cbsoKee,  198;  lis  first  use  on 
the  ocean.  Ml. 

Flamboro-  Head,  IMS. 

Florida,  lis  dlscoveiy  and  eiplonition, 
10;  De  Soto  lands  fa  It.  IS:  the  soutb- 
em  boundarrofttae  EnKilsb  colonies. 
aO;  not  an  English  colon;  until  1768. 
87;  then  tntnsferred  b;  fipaiu  to  OreM 
Britain,  ISTj,  Biiliah  troops  from  Flor- 
ida attack  SaTOnuah,  MB;  tntosferrvd 
by  Qraat  Britain  to  Spain  in  1788,  M<; 
tbe  Spanish  KOTemors  kid  the  Britlah 
In  1814.  <0O:  Jackson  reizee  Pmsitcola. 


__d.  8^;  ita 

toralcoteH  disputed  in  1876.883;  its 
rnlng  Board,  B8t    (see  Appendix 


mand  of  the  Wes 
Forrest.  Ben.  N.  B.. 
airy  ofBcer  738. 


captured  by  the  Bi-itish.  (61. 
Fort  Erie,  captured  by  the  Amerioans, 

3ft3;  repels  Oie  British,  SK, 
Fort  Fisher,  lis  capture  by  G«i.  Terry, 


FBONOTmCTNQ  INDBL 
t^Tha  nCnwwM  tm  to  S««tlaBs,  aoi 


ForC  Hlndnuo,  captured  br  Sherm&n, 

t\>rt'jaoksoti,  DMsed  by  Farragut,  706; 

BorrenderB.  109. 
Ton  Leavenworth  (le«'B-wurth),Nl4. 
Fort  Loudoun  lloo'dn),  established  br 

the  Biillsb,  308. 
Fort  UoAUIster.  takeo  by  Oen.  Haiea, 


Fort  Hecessllj,  surrendored  by  Wash- 
Fort  Nlagua.  captured  b;  tlie  British. 

.  .  rt  Orange,  now 
Fort  I^ckeuB,  saTti 


Fort  PuIasU,  taken  hy  Oen.  Qlllinore, 

Fort  St.  Philip,  passed  by  FBrra^t,7tM; 

surrenders,  709. 
Fort  Schuyler,  now  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Kl. 
Fort  Stepbenson,  reputeee  the  British. 

Fort  Sumter,  held  by  the  Union  (oroeB. 
Se4:  captured  by  the  Confederatee. 
see;  attacked  by  iron^ilada,  74S;  bat- 
tered into  ruiQR,  749. 

Fort  W«!nep,  captured   by  Gen.  Qill- 

Fort  Washington,  captured  by  the  Brit- 


France,  earlydlsooverles  hi  Canada,  13; 
fiarly  failures  in  atlempts  to  colonize, 

fn' France  affecting  emlEration.  S4: 
early  French  wars,  75;  the  French 
strongholds  In  Canada.  7B;  influence 
of  the  French  over  the  Indiana.  77; 
their  claimsin  New  York,  114:  their 
eiplorations  beyond  Canada.  13S;  aet- 

dons  In  Norl 

attortstokee.        _.  „ 
id  the  AlleghanieB,  14S; 
•ami  KuuMiiv  n  ort  Du  Quesne.  146;  and 
Fort   Hecessity.   147;    Fiance  sends 

' — —  •-  ' '-a.  I4fl;  declares  war 

aln.lbO;  loaea  Can- 
I  all  her  American 
S.IST;  secretly  aids 


raec^oDl 


SBl.  aSB:    sends 

Kke  Bay,  SOB;  the  French  tovcea  aid 
apturlng  Corawallia,  2fll.fi;  nmuw 


beconiCB  a  republic,  800;  demondB  atd 

from  the  United  States.  EOT:  acts  In 
a  most  unfriendly  manner.  3S0;  Is 
answered  with  war,  Sil;  Napoleon 
concludes  a  peace,  m;  sella  Louisi- 

succeeds  in  bi-inging  the  United  States 
hito  war  with  Oreat  Britain.  J49:  hi- 
feriorlty  of  France  to  Great  Britain 
in  naval  warfai-e.  STO;  France  is  con- 
quered and  Napoleon  bauiehed,  3S9; 
paya  for  daniaKSB  to  American  com- 
merce.473;  refuses  to  inteneDi 


iu  K 


T,  7SS;  eatahliahes  a 


39:  comparison  of  the  Frencli  ai 
'ricjin  aysleiDS,  KS. 

angk'fart),  Ey.,S02. 


FBCuring  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
atitutioa.SHe. 
Franklin  or  Frankland,  the  State  of, 

aos. 

Frazler'a  Farm,  battle  ot,  718. 
Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  722,  7% 
Frederlcksbiirgh,  battle  of,  738. 


aning  of  tt 


are  empowered  to  <ote.S7£:  howth^ 
were  neaoeably  prevented  from  vot- 
ing, «f»:  how  itiey  were  prevented  by 
violence,  S75-7:  their  olfier  rights  ore 
secured  to  them.  878. 

Freehold.  N.  J.,  scene  ot  the  battle  ot 
Monmouth  Ckiurt^house.  %!9. 

Free-soil  Party,  its  ori([ln.B?8;  its  vote 
tailBot[inimB9B;  it  becomes  a  port 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  1S5«.  die. 

Free  Trade,  meaning  ot  the  term,  432; 
Congress  at>audons  Free  Trade  and 
supports  ProlectloD.  43!.  441;  desire 
of  the  South  tor  Fi«e  Trade,  443.  484. 

Trade,  479;  the  Demoorale  in  184«  re- 
estabiyi  Free  Trade,  which  remains 
IB  force  until  1861,  K«0;  Hie  Republi- 


Tariff,     Frotection,     American    Sys- 

reUnRhuyaen,  Theodore,  nominated 
tor  Vlce-Preafdenc.  tSS. 

Timont,  JohnC.  hia  explorations  in 
the  Rocky  KountalnB.  S19;  aids  In  the 
conoueat  o(   CaUtomia,  Wt;   noml- 
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riia  reAraAoos  arfl  10  Seotloiu.  not  to  i 


neni  In   Cbe  Union  a 


KnglftDd  and  France  take  part  In  il, 
149-00 :  Piifa  Bucoeturful  nianaec- 
nient,151;  hisose  of  the  Colonic,  IM^ 
capturo  of  Quebec,  158^;  conquest  of 
all  Canada,  155;  peace,  1S7;  one  of  Its 
conaequeiices.  in. 

FrlctioD-matdhBB,  not  In  eziHWDce  tn 
1790, 98B;  Inientlon  or.  455. 

Frobislier  (Cro'blali-er),  Uartin,  hla  lall- 
im  In  Labrador,  11.  SI. 

FroUe,  tha,  captured  by  the  Wcap.  868. 

FucB.  Juan  de  {Hoo-^n'da  foo'ka),a 
Spanlah  pilot,  IS. 

Furtive  Slaves,  the  oonatltutional  pro- 
visions In  regard  to  them.  28S;  the 
complaint  ol  the  slave  States.  Kt; 
passage  or  B  t\iEltlve  Slave  law,  58»; 
Itsnature and  effects. OSI.  tm. 

Fulton.  Robert,  hla  application  ot  steam 


Oage.  Uen.  Thomas,  in  command  at  tha 
Brlliah  In  MassachiJ8«ll«,  ISZ. 

Oalnea's  Hill,  batile  of,  716. 

Qalena,  Dl..  lead-mini-s.  iX. 

Qarfield.  Janiea  A.,  elected  Pre^denlL 
900;   blofrrsphj,    908;    Inauguratir- 


b.xa. 


with  hi 


1,470. 


Oas  for  Mftbtlng,  not  kno»n  In  1790,  S8ff; 
Introduced  In  America.  4sa. 

gaapie  (rts-pa').  the,  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Rrovldence,  174. 

Oates,  Glen,  Horatio,  appointed  la  place 
of  Schuyler,  3ii;  forces  Burgoyne  t« 
surrender.  S23;  takes  all  the  c^edl^ 

eeebed  by  Greene,  350. 
Qenet  (JSnef).  a  French  envor  to  the 


Genoa  (]en'o-a),  the  birth-plaoe  of  Co- 
Geological  sarvei 

Si'Ell'W.S.lon^ 

origin,  307;  settlement,  108;  slavery, 
lOB;  earij  ware,  110;  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  flrsl  Continental  Congress, 
179;  conquered  by  the  British,  StU; 
cniell;  traaled.  347;  evacuated,  3Ki 


^  cla^na,  an;  cedes  them  to  Uia 

United  States,  ns;  atffloalCiea  with  tha 
Indians.  4K.  4TI;  seoedes,  SSB;  crosaed 
b]'  Sbernuui.  781-3;  refuKs  to  accept 
the  first  terms  of  reconatructlon,  8(5; 
is  reconstructed  and  readmitted,  871 
(see  Appendix  IV.). 
Georgia,  the,  a  Confederate  privateer, 
759;  captured  by  the  NitigaTa,  791. 


Gerry  (i 


I.  Elbridge,  elected  \ 


Oolc 

found  i 

Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

and  Georgia.  saS;  in  Calif 

lodua  to  Calif 

mia. 

68i: 

ts  production. 

«;  t 

in 

rK 

alliU.KS^Iel* 

Bcrea 

the 
Re  of 

production 

Sai;    its     compan 

nly 

Sol 

is  put 

ona'£galpa?wlt&8Uver. 

Goldsboro.  battle  of,  SOS. 
Good  Feelint  Era  of,  417, 440. 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  discovered,  5. 
Goodyear.  Charles,  his  process  of  vnl' 

oanlzlng  rubber.  90S. 
Ooises  (ger'lu).  Sir  Ferdlnando,  a  lead- 

erln  English  colonization.  B9. 
Gosnold   (goz'nuld),    Bartholomew,   at 

Bnziard's  Bay,  24. 
Graham.  Wm.  A.,  nomhialed  for  Vice- 

PrcHldent,  598. 
Grand  Army,  the,  an  association  of  vet- 


Fittsburgh  Landing.  098;   tighu  the 
battleot  Bhik'-   -"'-  ' "    - 


.aadlng.  098; 
loh.  SSl;  in  CI 


.--JcsbuTvh. 

...  —e  Mississippi,  730;  re- 
lie  Hisalsslppi  and  driven 
n  into  VkdiBburgh.  717-8; 
Vickshurgh.  TM;  takes  pos- 
t  Arkaneas.  740;  called  to 


781;  acts  in  conjunction  with  Sher- 
man. 7B3;  changes  his  method  of  Sght- 
lfiE,7M;  his  battles  in  the  Wikiemess, 
706-7;  crnxses  the  James  River,  709; 
bosieKesPeleiBbiLrgta,  77l>-1,  S04;  tatea 
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to  Stottoiu,  not  to  I 


Qnnt,  Ota.  Ulyea  R— CimHntwil. 
PetenburKb  and  Blohmoud.  806;  cap- 
ture* Lee^s  army.  BOT;  revtowB  lua 
urtaj  In  Waahlngton,  810;  «leated 
Freaident,  65^;  his  two  AdmlalBtra- 
tlonSiSIl-a:  coDfldenca  ia  big  Ent^- 
rlty,  B83;  withdraws  support  from  tSe 

Qnsse  (erasX  CouDt  de.  In  command  of 
therren(ihfleet.S44:aldBiD  the  cap- 
ture ofCornwalUs,  va,  3f&. 

Great  Britain  (aoe  Enzland,  until  after 
ITOT).  her  relations  Wlch  her  American 
colonka.  ISS-S;  her  colouiea  begin  to 
crosa    Che    AlleKbankiB,    144;    seeds 

against  France,  ISO;  conquers  Can«^ 
166:  foi'ceB  a  peace  from  Franoe,  157; 
unfortunate  peculiarities  of  hereo*- 
emment.lBS;  Itsactempu  to  resale 
Uia  culonlea,  IBS;  passes  the  stamp 
A<^  Wl;  bucM  Amerioan  commerce, 
1?2;  relalus  onlr  the  lea  tax.  ITS;  at- 
tempts to  punish  dlaobedleBce,  ITS; 
the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  188; 
proposes  eraiclliatlan.  SOS;  drives  the 
coloDles  iDto  declaring  their  iadepen- 
denoa,  SM;  declares  war  Bfcalnst 
VraaCB.  iX\  ber  warfare  not  a  suc- 
cess. laS;  detennlnea  to  attack  tbe 
Southern  States.  SS7;  her  commerce 
Injured  by  American  prlvalcera.  841; 
agrees  lo  a  treaty  ot  peace,  363^: 
eTscuates  the  United  States,  Ses;  and 
the  KorthBCBlemforla,  810;  her  ware 


B.  311 -S; 


t«d  SCaCcB, 
bloctcadf 
8S1;  plur 


-of  peace, 4(0-4: 

anoeandtheUnI 

akea  an  extradition  treaty  with 

great  part  of  the  northern  boundary, 
Sig;  claims  the  Oregon  country.  &»; 
corapromlaea  It,  S44,  85";  poiiufation, 
633;  reci^nizeB  the  Confederate  SWiee 


le  Alab 

to  arbitration.  a'>4-5;  pays  tbe  dama- 
ges awarded.  B5B;  reoelvea  damages 
for  tlie  flBherltn,  H5S;  renewal  of  Itae 

the  Panama  Canal,  ^\  dispute  about 
seals  In  Bering  Sea,  B43. 
Qreelcy.  Horace,  nominated  for  Presl- 
deat,S81. 


Oreenback  Party,  tbe.  its  objects.  tM; 
defeated.  WO.  UlT,  M5. 

Oreene.  Gen.  Nathaniel,  attacks  New- 
port, 331;  succeeds  Gates,  £90;  big 
brilliant  success.  255. 

Qreenland,  discovered  b;  the   Nortb- 


QreuTille.  George,  his  o 
the  Btomp  Act,  1ST. 

Greytown.  Nicaragua,  bombarded   by 
American  war-vessels.  WT. 

Grotonlgrot'n).  Conn,  scene  of  the  Pe- 
quot  war.  88, 

Guadalupe    UldalKO   (gaw'da-loop   hS- 
dal'go),  ti-saty  of,  BTS. 

Guanahani    (gwab-na-bah'n6),   discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  7. 

Guerrillas,  irregular  toroes.  690.  740. 

Querriere  (ger-re-arfl  },  sunk  by  the  Con- 


the  Atlantic  coast,  7 

Hail.  Colchbu.  a  national  song.  SSi. 
Hale,    John    Parker,    an    anllslavery 

leader  In  Congress.  £93;  nominated 

for  President,  9Bg. 
Halifax.  N-  B.,  British  army  goes   to 

Halifax.  IW;  returns  to  attack  New 

York,  208. 
Halleck.Fitz-Oreene.  an  American  poet, 

«». 
Halteck,  Gen.  Heniy  W.,  In  command 

of  the  Union  forces  in  Missouri,  t&t; 

HamllUon,  Alexander.  blogn>phy.  SG9; 

Becrelary  ot  the  Treasury,  ^;  leodta- 

of  the  Federal  Parly.  3M. 
Bamlin.  Hannibal,  nominated  for  Tice- 

Presldent,  er>4;  elected.  tU. 
Hampton  Roods,  battle  of,  703. 
Bampton.  Ta.,  destroyed,  38e. 
Hancock.  John,  a  Uaxsacbusetie  leader.  , 

of  the  Continental  CongrwB,  IM. 
Harlpm.  H.  V  .  Hliii-mlsb  qt  «IU 

[pan  lea,  503. 


Harmar's  deCeat.  309.  ^ 

Harnden,  W.  F.,  and  the  expref.  .      . 

Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va„  selied  by  John 
Brown.  aSO;  limit  of  tbe  Confedeiite 
line,  e'S;  taken  by  Jackson.  720. 

HaiTlHon.  Benjamin,  90S;  notnlnaied  snd 
elected  PrestdenC.  933,  935,  937;  defeat- 
ed (or  Pi'esidenl.  945. 

BaiTlson,  Wm,  H.,  debts  the  battle  of 


e  battle  of  the  Thami 


biography.  M3;  death,  51 


■ooglc 


pRONOjmcmo  index. 


BaiTodaburgti.  "Kj..  SOS. 


HMteras  lalet,  capture  of  tlie  forta  M, 

68S, 
HkTana.  captured  by  tlia  BrlUili  and 

Havre  ds  <irace  (havr  dS  eratw).  Hd.. 

■tucked  by  the  BHUsh,  SBB;  on  tbe 

route  to  WaabluEton.  071. 
Hawaii,  Ml. 

Hawlhome.  Nathaniel.  468. 
Haves,  B.  B,.  nominaled  for  Pregldent, 

8B3^1a  election  dlHpiited.  8H3.-  dECid- 

biographr.  890;  proapei-lty  under  hia 
AdmlulxCration,  801;  dIsagreenienU 
with  Congreu.  SOS. 

H^De  (hane).  Isaac,  put  to  death  by 
the  BrIilfJi,  25.1. 

Hayne,  Robert  T.,  bis  debate  vith  Web- 
ster, 481. 

Hazen,  Oen.  Wm.  R,  captures  Fort 
McAlllBter.  782. 

Helena  (hei-e'na).  Arfc.,  attached  by  the 
ConfedBraies,  TIO. 

Hendricks.  "Hios.  A.,  nominated  tor 
Tbe-Freeldent.  882;  bis  elec^ion  dia- 

Suted,  883;  the  Electoral  Commlssioa 
Kides  aeajnst  him.  tUJT;  uoinlnated 
aerain  and  elected,  HIT. 
BsDrr,  Patrick,  a  Virginia 


si  ConK 


!Ot  tl 


r,  SSfl. 


for  them,  SOS;  a  Hessian  garrlBon  oap- 

Hobkirk^B  Hill,  batVie  of,  asS. 

Hoe.  B.  M.,  and  the  printliiB-press.  587. 

Holland  does  n-*    ' ' — 

18;  explores  a 


i]  independent  of  B; 


, -e.ai;  tbe 

refuge  of  the  Enfrlieh  Puritan..  4»; 
the  Dutch  government  of  New  Neth- 
erlaniia,  llS:  ovep^h^own  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 118:  Holland  reconquers  tbe 
country,  but  Bnally  abandons  it  to  the 
Englisb.  ns. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Grant's  headquar- 
ters.  734;    captured  by  Confederate 

Hohn^ioinz).  Oliver  Wendell,  VK. 
Homestead  Kiots.  »M. 

succeeds  Johnston, 


778;  al 


1.  TJ9;  cc 


Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph  E,.  s 
side  in  command  of  the  An 
Potomac.  722;  Is  defeated  at 
lorsvlllB,788;turnBOTertbo. 


le  Feacode,  STI; 


Coanectlcut,  us. 

Bomet,  the,  captu 
oud  tbe  Ptntpiin, 

Horseshoe  Bend,  baiinie  vt,  wo. 

Houses,  in  1790,  288;  la  I860  and  aliice 
that  year.  MO. 

Houston  (bevs'tUD),  Oen,  3am..aTezaa 
leader.  (SSt. 

Howe,  Oen.  Sir  William,  lands  at  Bos- 
ton. IW:  commands  In  Che  assult  tit 
Bunker  Hltl,  IIK;  succeeds  Qage  and 
eramiates  Boston,  IMi  lands  on  StatFD 
Island, »%  lights  the  battle  of  Lone 
Island  and  drives  Waitalngtoii  •aortb 
to  PeekskilU  XIO;  aUacka  Fhiladelpbla 
by  sea,  SIR;  tlghtstbebattlsof  Chad'a 
Ford  and  takes  Philadelphia,  SIT;  fa 
succeeded  by  Clinton.  2^. 

Howe,  KUas,  and  tbe  sewing-macbliie, 
688. 

Hudson,  Henry,  seeks  tbe  Northwest 
Passage,  Si;  explores  the  coast  from 
RudKia  River  lo  Chesapeake  Bay,  S8. 


E.Ti 


Huguenots    (hu'ge-nota).   drive 

^ance,  M. 
Hulks,  or  prisoo-ghlps,  £38, 


Union  f 

ret*  in  the 

&,'? 

defeated 

ginia,  788. 

Hull.  Cap 

COTHriif 

Ho^fflfr.'" 

Hull.  Qov 

William,  s 

and  Michigan.  SST. 

Eutcbinsc 

e,  banished  from 

MasMohuseita.  Si. 

Hutchinst 

Dj^  Thomas, 

loyalist 

quered  by  Clarke,  SS«;  why  Virginia 
claimed  it,  «8:  made  a  Territory.  408; 
admission  and  history,  420  (nee  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Appendlji  IV.). 

Immigration,  918,  Mt' 

■'—peaehment  of  thL  .  . 
■resident  Johnson,  851. 
■npressment.    Eight   of,    osserte. 
Great  Britain,  343;  not  expressly ; 
up  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  4D4. 
nprisonment  for  debt,  hardship  o 
Bystcm.aSd;  its  gradual  abolition 


PRONOUNCING  INDEX. 

O^  Tba  Tabi«iu»  ■»  to  SmjUoiu,  not  to  i 


Indiana  coaquered  by  ClHrke  ftad  mada 
a  part  of  Virginia,  38fl;  why  Viivlnia 
claimed  II,  27a;  madeaTeirltoir.S^; 

IndSKII'thB.  why  the  Dame  was  gken, 
2;  Uieir  Iribep  and  nameB,  3;  troublcB 
with  tbe  TndlaDBlti  Massachuaetts,  51 ; 
Id  Connecticut.  63;  tbrougliout  New 
England,  72-3;  In  New  Yorlc  and  Can- 
ada. TT;  la  Virginia.  SI.  SS;  In  North 
Carolina,  m:  in  South  Carolina,  106; 


;e  with  a 


pBjNft 


French.  147:  submit  unwilUngiV  to  the 
English,  in;  form  a  part  ot  Biir- 
Boyne'a  array,  il9;  sack  eiposed  Am- 
erfcan  .Ul^es  and  are  heavily  pun- 
ished by  Sufliran.  283;  experiences  ot 
aettlBTsIn  Kentucky,  HM;  in  Ohio,  809, 
81G;  take  sides  withtheBrlliab  Id  ISia, 
SM,  362;  their  cruelty,  BflO;  troubles 
with  the  Creeks,  aB5-»S;  with  the  Flo- 
rida Indians.  41S.  471 ;  with  iheOeor- 
K a  Indiana.  4SH,  471;  with  the  Illinois 
dittos,  471;  with  the  Minnesota  In- 
dians, 72S;  with  tbe  Undoes  and 
Sioux,  BOS;  with  (he  Nes  Percte.  895. 

Indian  Territoiy.  the.  a.  MI. 

Indies,  East,  asslened  mainly  to  Vartu- 
KSl  bySpiiin,  18. 

Indies.  West,  explored  by  Columbus,  7; 
French  poasesslona  in.  2SI,  267;  a  re- 
fuge tor  many  of  [lie  ToHes,  263, 

Indigo,  cultivated  In  ijouth    Carolina, 

IneerBoU.  Jared,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  356 


power  of  Coneress  to  suppresa,  282; 
the  Whiskey  Inaurrecllon.  SOS. 
Insnrrectlon.  negro,  in  South  Carolina. 
lOi;  in  New  York.  119;  En  Virginia,  470; 
the  gener^  Southern  teellDg.  e04,  649; 


Inieriiational  CnpyHaht.  948, 
looa,  part  of  the  Louiaiaoa  ] 


n  Missouri.  423;  In  Hlchlgan. 


lulled  States,  »2. 


Iron-clad  veasela.  used  during  Oie  Civil 
War  on  the  western  riyers,  700;  pre- 
viously built  as  experiments  by  Great 
Britain  and  France.  701:  the  ant 
batLlB  of  iron-ciads.  702-3;  introduced 
intoaU  navies,  704;  aC  Kew  Orleans, 
708-9;  used  in  attacking  Fort  SumUr, 
T4S;  capture  of  the  ..Atlanta,  750;  de- 
struction of  the^lbrmarle,  186;  cap- 
ture of  tbe  Tennfute,  78S. 

Iroquois  dr-o-kwoi').  an  Indian  race,  8. 

IrrlDg,  Washington,  his  literary  work, 

Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  6. 

Island  Number  Ten,  capture  of,  700. 

Italy,  dispute  with.  9*3. 

JicisoN.  Andhkw.  put  In  command  of 
the  Tennessee  troops.  897;  overthrows 
the  Creeks.  896;  seizes  Pensacola.  40O; 
completely  defeats  the  British  ezi>edl- 
tlon  against  Louisiana,.  402;  seizes 
Florida.  4IB;  nominated  for  Presldept, 
but  defeated,  433;  nominated  again 
by  the  Democrats  and  elected,  445; 
biography,  448;  change  of  mannere 

foreign  policy.  4T2;  his  political 'con- 
tests, 474;  oBanges  the  civil  service, 
479:  overthrows  the  Bank  of  tha 
United    Slates,    476^7;     attacks   the 


Banks,  717:  retui , 

718;  overwhelms  Pope.  719;  captures 
Barper-s  Ferry,  720;  aids  In  defeat- 
ing Bum^de  at  Fi'edericksburgh, 
7S2;  killed  at  Chancelloraville,  729. 

Jackson,  JUiss.,  held  by  Johnston.  737- 
B. 

Jacksonville.  Fla..  taken  by  the  UdIod 
fon!ea,784. 

JalapalHah.lah'pa),  Hex.,  occupied  by 
Scott,  £64-5. 

Jsmes  I.,  king,  charters  two  colonial- 


-  Parliomen 

es  II..  king 

his  rein  1 

gland. 

e   colonies. 

SS; 

takes 

;  attempts 

"SSier 

n^,'.,rJJ'it 

e  was 

tettled.  26,  36,  60;  de- 
American  commerce. 


Jssper,  Sfi^reant  William,  a04. 
Jai'a,  the.  Uken  by  tbe  Con 


, Cookie 


pBONOimcm&  nmex 


Jefferaon,  Thamas,  member  of  tba  Oon- 
tioental  CaagrBae,  1M;  suttior  of  tbe 
DeclunCion  of  IndepeDdeBce,  3V7; 
SecrehuT  of  Stale,  3M;  alesderofUie 
Be  publican  Farty.  304;  Dominated  (or 
Fresideat,  but  defeated,  SI!;  nomi- 
nated again  aud  elected,  S24:  bloBra- 
ph7,  S%;  cbongB  of  manners  during 
bis  AdmiolJtraUotiB,  SSS-SO;  acquires 
Lotdgiana,  W;  orders  tbe  OrejfOD 
<xniDti7tobeerplor«i.333;  re-elected 
President,  817;  deatb,  489. 

Jerteu,  the,   a  notorious   prlson-sblp, 

JobnsOTi,  Andrew,  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see,C6S;  mlllcaiy  governor  of  Tennes- 
see,  m;  elected  Tlce-Fresidenl.  797; 
succeeds  to  the  PreatdencT,  " '  " 
.....    —    . ,     .  ijjiji^  f^ 


ography,   SX;  his  feeling  in  regard 

to  tbe  Slates,  8^;  bis  plan  of  recon- 

-. — -'m_  gs7;  vetoes  the  plan  of  Con- 

l>ut  Is  defeated.  844;  guairels 

>ngTeas.  648;  removes  Stanton, 


■tructit 
«IUi  Coi 


Johnson.  Herscbel  T.,  nomlaotod  (or 
Vloe-PraaldeDt,  65). 

Johnwin,  Richard  «...  DomlnatAl  for 
Tioe-Preaident  and  elecied,  483;  re- 
nominated and  defeated.  Gil. 

Johrisoo.  Sir  wmiam,  defeats  tbe 
French  and  Indiana  sear  Lake  Oeorge, 
119. 

Johnston,  Gen.  Albert  8Idner,  in  com- 


■ula.  714;  > 
succeeds  Braeg  li 
to  aid  Pembertoi.,  .<,,.  „ 
of  JachEDn,  TSS;  takes  a 
Dallon,  747;  his  position, 
phy,  T7B;  his  retreat  froi 
AUanCa,  774;  the  reasons 
his  removal.  TT6:  recalled 
SCS;  attacks  Sberman,  803; 


s,  Capt.  Jacob,  in  commaad  of  tbe 
tiup.  8SS, 

les.  Capt.  John  Paul,  in  oommand  of 
le  Ranger,  241 ;  of  the  BicharA.  S43. 
liciarv  Department.  Its  duties.  2S4. 
lOD.  George  W.,  nominated  for  Vice- 
resident.  596. 


KaskasUa  (kos-kasltB^),  ni,,  a  tonata    ' 

Frencb  town.  14a. 
Kearny  (kai'nl),  Qeo.  8.  W.,  conquers 

New  lleilco,  B64. 
Ktartar^  (ke'araaij),   tbe,  dnks    the 

AlabmnajtVi, 
Kenesaw  (ken-e-iawO  HounbUn,  battle 

of,  774. 
Kennebec  Cken«-bek')  River,  the,  cat)* 

settlement,  aS;  route  to  Canana,  £01, 
Kent,  James,  a  great  Amertcao  lawjer. 


.._Sy,  «... 

,  _._.   raided  by 

If   John    Morgan,    7*1 
(see  Appendli  IV.). 
Key,  Franda  S..  writes  tbe  song  "  Star* 

Spangled  Banner,"  388, 
Key  West.  Fla.,  saied  from  Uie  Confed- 
erates. 604. 
EIdd,  Capt.  Hobert,  a  New  Xork  pirate, 

Kieft  (keeft),  Sir  TTIUIam,  governor  of 

New  York.  113. 
King,  Butus,  nominated  f or  Vice-Presl- 

deat.  397,  846;  for  President,  411. 
King's  UotmlaiD.  battle  of,  SSI. 
Kingston.  Con,,  taken  from  the  EVencb 

by  the  British,  ini. 
Kingston,  N.  Y..  lil. 
KiiigBton,  R  L,  scene  of  the  swamp 

King,  *.  it,  nominated  for  Vlee-PrBBi- 
dent,  508. 

Knoi,  Gen.  Henry,  Secretary  of  War, 
»9». 

KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  settlement,  803;  be- 
sieged tfj  the  Confederates,  T44,  747. 

"Know  Nothings,"  eii. 

Koacingko  (kOsgl-iis'ka),  Tboddsus,  oi^ 
rives  from  Europe,  216. 

Koazta  (kos'  ta),  uirtln,  Uie  case  of, 

Ku  klux  KUm,  E7T. 

LiBKADoR  (lab-ro-doreO,  failures  to  set- 
tle It,  11. SI. 

Laf^elte  (lahrs-ef),  bd.,  3S0. 

La  Fayette.  Marquis  do.  atrlvos  from 
Europe,  SIS:  attacks  Newport,  281; 
fights  Arnold  and  Fhlllipa  In  Virginia. 
SeS;  prevents  Com wallls  from  escap- 
ing. &D;  revisits  the  United  States  hi 


Lane,  Joseph,  coinlnated  for  Vlce-Pretd- 

dent.  S64. 
Ia  Salle  (tah  BoUX  Robert  de,  name* 

LoQislana.  IBS. 


pRomimcrtro  nmsx. 

V  Tlw  nftiauaa  sr*  to  Sectloiu,  not  to 
la  of  BJ1  Oregon  Indian 


Lirarence,  tiie.  Parry's  flag-sliip,  38a. 

12;  Ma  scqulsitlon  by  the  French.  19; 
becomes  part  of  the  Qorthern  txjund- 
ary  of  ine  United  Slates,  364. 
Iaits  of  the  United  Statea.  under  the 
Ckinaf-   ■■-■   ""■ " ■-■- 

cuted'.  a 


.    .    SI;  hyn 

;   by  whnm   tbej  a 


;   bj  Uie  quesUon  < 


Lead,  ai 

the  United  States, 


Leili 


:a  (lu'i 


■  .  Kj.. 


In  Wisooualn.  643; 

Ing  of   the'  teri 
tnt,  Ita  duties  ai 


theDemncrata  and  defeated,  est. 

Llliuokalanl.  943. 

Lincoln.  Abrabam,  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, 654;  elected.  «S3;  bi^jrnphy, 
8B7;  hte  di«ad vantage.  Mt;  onlfrs 
Fort  Snmter  to  be  pr'>vigioiii>d.  Mil; 
catlB  for  ToluDt«en,  STO;  pri<vlaiins 
>  blockade  of  Southern  ports.  674; 
cUls  a  special  session  of  Congreas. 
680;  b^ns  the  appointment  of  mill- 

EmancIpatlOQ  Proclamation.  7^1;  pro- 
claims a  day  of  thaitlESB;JTin(7  for 
Union  victorias,  TSa;  pe-ei™ted  Pres- 
ident, T9T:  the  public  willmation  of 
him.    811;      his    a>ina><-<iniitlon     and 


1;  in  its 
1  by  the  Pnti- 


doQ    Company, 
nda  outcalonlatc 


nated  tor  Ylce- 


',  SI;   loses   its 


by  New 

held  by  the  British,  333. 

Loogstreet,  Qen.  James,  in  cotniuand 

of  the  Contedenite  forces  at  Knoi- 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  T44,  74S. 

Lords,  House  of,  Bl. 

Los  Angeles  (los  ahn^'Hi-lez).  Cal.. 
the  last  battle  with  tha  Mexicans  la 
California.  A53:  terminus  of  the 
Southam  PaciBc  Railroad,  883. 

Louisburgh  {loo'Is-buiv).  a  French 
stronehold  on  Cape  Breton  Island, 
T6;  taken  by  (he  Bi^tlsh.  1B1. 

Louisiana,  State  of.  admission  and  his- 
tory. 40S;  secedes,  BA9:  operations  lo 
the  State,  TOS-IO,  73*.  739,  786;  recon- 
structed and  readmitted.  843;  dia- 
orders  In  the  Sla(«,  375;  elecloc*! 
Totes  disputed.  883;  the  Returning 
Board,  m-.  the  decision,  S87  (see  Ap- 


tory  of  Louisiana  becoi 


na.  4-^:  tt 


I'ry  dl«iZ 


Oregon  country,  5i!0; 

I^vejoy,  E.  pf.  killed  ijy  a  mob  at  Al- 
ton, WS. 

Lowell  (lo'ell,  Mass.,  growth.  457  (see 
Appendix  V.J. 

L^ell,  James  Russell,  his  literary  ITM^ 


PBONOmfOnfG  INDEX. 
^  Tba  itlumum  m  te  SmUms,  boI  to ; 


Luclfer-nutcb,  not  known  Id  17W,SU; 

Ijimber.  tn  MlctalgOD.  US;  la  Wlscoa- 
Bln,  fil3. 

Lundj's  Lane,  buttle  of.  JH. 

Lrncnburtth  lliDcb'buiKl.  Va..  atUoked 
unsucceegfuily  from  the  Bbenandodh 
taMer.  TBK;  cut  oS  from  Uchmond 
by  Sheridan,  809;  l<ee  tries  to  reacb 

fjim  (llii), 


dof 


I,  Commodore  Thoiub.  to 


HiCDONODt-. . 

commuid  of  tlie  American 
Lake  Cbamplaiu.  383. 


Macedonian,  Uie.  takEU  by  the  (Jitifed 

Slafa.  SS». 
Hackinnw  (mak'iii-air),  Mich.,  an  early 

Qa..  TW. 


Macon  (roa'  .  , . 
Madeira  (ma-dee' 
Hadiaou,  Jameg, 


Msffellan  (ma-]el'Laa),  Fernando,  die- 
coiera  llie  wa;  around  Bouth  Ameri- 
ca, (rom  Europe  to  the  East  Indieti.  VS. 

Maine,  its  Indian  names.  S;  sle:hCed  by 
Corlereal.  13 ;  attempt  to  settle  it,  U: 
lorniB  pan  ot  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany's Krant.  39:  becomes  a  part  of 
HassachiisettH.  SS;  a  larce  part  of  it 
conqiiered  by  the  British  Id  IS14-1S, 
386:  admission  and  htatory.  4£S; 
boundary  diapute  with  New  Bruns- 
wick, BOB;  settled  by  treaty,  61B  {»ee 
Appendix  IV.). 

Maine  Law.  tbe.  SOT. 

HalTern  (mawl'Teru)  Hill,  battle  of, 


Blanulactures,  beinin  in  New  England. 
It;  efforts  of  t^arliaTnent  to  prohibit 
them.  Ti.  ISG;  encouraKsmentof  maa- 

flueace  lA  the  patent  system,  318  (see 
Patents);  decline  of  manufactures 
arteriais.  40B;  In  order  to  revlTs  them. 
Congress  turns  lo  Protection,  48-^  (see 
Protection);  Hue  of  manufacturlDg 
cities,  iS7.  OSt:  manufactures  In  the 
United  States.  »e3. 

Marietta  (ma-r&efla),  O.,  settlement. 
2DS,  B8I. 

Marion  <m&'rl-un),  Qen.  Franois,  349. 

Marque  (mark),  letters  of.  flT3, 

Marquesas  (mar-ka-sas')  Islands.  374. 

Marquette,  Jacques  (inahk  mar-ket'), 
tln^s  the  Missiselppi,  133. 

Marshall.   John,    a  great   lawyer  and 


Conuwny'a 


Harylukl— OmtfmMtf. 
□ny,  43;  !!■  first  proprietor  •■ 

8t;  Mnlement,  to;  torcaa  the 

ofUw  wealerDlenilonta  tbeUBllwd 
States,  ari,  174;  oDe  of  the  "Koall" 
States  In  1187,  »0;  bokls  to  the  Union, 
«T4;  operations  Id  Mvyland,  7W,  790 
(see  AppSDdix  IV X 

MaaoD  and  Dixon's  Une.  SI. 

Mason.  John,  proprietor  of  New  Hamp- 

Manai^usetlB.  Ila  Indian  Mimee.S;  tbe 
remnant  of  the  Piymauth  Comi 
grant,  ST;  oHeinally  t*~   --■--' 

a  charter  coloDy,  4X;   

the  Flymonlli  colon;,  W:  lie 

El;   seUlement  of  [&■  lUasai 

Bay  colony,  K;  Its  leaders,  H;  nU- 
gious  persecution,  KMS;  wItchcraAJtT: 
lutioD  of  the  two  coltmlea,  fiBs  takea 
part  Id  the  war  agaJDat  VhWp,  IS; 
losea  the  tdurtar,  06,  74:  cuWom 
Fort  Boyal,  TS;  ptoposBs  the  Stanq} 
Act  CoDgreas,  198;  resists  cominwdu 
taxation,  i;£;  iwistsDoe  oeases  to  b» 
peaceable.  ITI;  Farllament  dadarea 
the  KasBSohusetta  people  rebela,  }TB; 
and  attempt*  to  alter  the  cbaiter.  178; 
ConBTOBS  promises  to  support  Haass- 
cbusetls.  IBO;  slate  of  the  coIobj  in 
177S,  I8S;  the  Maasaobnaetls  peopto 
flght  th«  British  IB4-G;  and  ba&e 
Boston.  IM;  sCaods  sacond  In  w^ulo- 
tlonln  1TT6  aad  seventh  Id  ISO,  187; 
operations  In  Massachusetts,  IW-S; 
Uassachnsetta  clatms  vesteni  tarei- 
tory,  2K;  cedes  it  to  the  Cnlted  StMss, 
sm-,  rebelllOD  In.  377;  conaenta  to  the 
separation  of  Maine.  42i:  Intmduaea 
the  Dormal'Bchool  system,  for  train' 
tng  publicschool  teachers,  463  (see 
Appendix  IV.). 

Maiamoraa  (mat-a-mS'rBsX   Hex.,  MB, 
S57. 


768;  taken  and  shot 
829. 
M(inloi«r.tlia,  13. 


jiand  the  Army  of  t , 

688;tranRteretbe4rmyofthep<, 

to  the  Peninsula,  713;  takes  Torklowu 
end  tries  to  make  a  iunctioD  with 
McDowell.  7IB;  the  army  la  diridad 
by  the  Chiokahominy.  TIB;  HcClellaa 
loses  connection  with  MoDowell.  TlTj 
flghts  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  and 
reaches  the  Jamee  Oiver.  TIS;  i»- 
called  to  aid  Pope.  TIB;  leads  his  army 
across  Maryland  to  cover  Baltlmara 
TiO;  lights  the  battle  of  AntietSBi, 
and  !h  eucc^eded  by  Bumilde.  Ttl; 
nominated  for  PresUeot,  but  delBM- 
ea,J»7. 


pnoNouNOimrG  nmsx. 


UcOIare,  Capt.  R.  J 

west  paasage."  33. 
UoDowell,  Orn.  Ift 


-- ria  BUI.  MB. 
en.  OeocgB  Q..  Id 


717. 


Uw    DnifHi   forces    at   QeCtyibui^b. 

BTJIle.  battle  of,  TtS. 

'  Itussto  to  make  peace  be- 

t  Britain  and  the  UnlMd 

States,  468;  oC  Great  Britain  to  make 
peace  between  Franca  and  the  United 
StBtee,4Ta. 

Hempliiii.  Tenn..  loeation,  SOS;  Tl9Jt«d 
by  yellow-lever.  807. 

Heridlan  (mS-rtdl-an).  HIsb.,  occupied 
brShemuB,  7SS,?S8 

Jbrrimoe,  the,  tamed  lfit«  a  Coofede- 
rate  iron-clad,  TOl :  destroys  Che  Union 
fleet  in  Bampton  Roads.  TK;  flgfata 
the  Jfomior,  ftO;  resuiisof  the  battle, 
~ f   tbe   Merrimae, 

mpire,  2;  Spanish 
eoDquerud  ay  the 

bete  against  Spain 

Bias,5<^;  claims  the 
the  western  hound- 


adTBDture  in  it,  8 
Spaniards  In  Itm. 
at  by  BiuT.  SS8;  i 
and  becomes  an 


Calitom 
Tajlor's 

B»S  N 


)ns,   667-M:   Scott's 
;    peace  concluded, 

becomea  emperor, 

.uu,  .ud  ia  tAken   and  shot  by  the 
Heiicans,  SSS. 
Htchlgan.  claimed   by  TlrglDia.   ilTS; 
covered  by  tbe  Onlinance  of  17ST.  3M: 
KOTcndered  by  Hull,  S5T;  reconquer 
ed  by  HarrlBCn.  3SS;   made  a  Terri- 
tory. 408:  admissimi  and  bisM^,  468; 
copper  in.  sraCseeAppendlKlY.). 
Milan  (mMan')  Decree,  tbe.  Ml. 
Hllitla.  la  the  Revolutionary  armies. 
MS;  power  of  Con^n^sB  over,  382;  em- 

Soyed  in  tbe  Whiskey  tosurrectlon, 
8:  aealnst  the  "  Antl-renlera,"  BSl. 
BIfU,  the  Old,  at  Newport,  4. 
MHledgeyllle,  Ga.,  781. 


Hllleu,  na .  TSl. 
mUer,  Col.  ,- 
Mill  Spring, 


,804. 


w).  Wis.,  not  on 

)(rowllCB84  (seeAppen'diiV.). 

lUtieraJH.  mineral  wealth  of  Tennessee, 
aOS:  of  Ussourl.  ttBi  of  the  United 
Butts,  (08,  MS;  of  the  South,  8tG. 

HlnaeuKilIsdnln-ni-ap'n-lls),  Hlan,,not 
on  the  map  in  1836.  458;  location  and 
growth.  «&:  tennlnu^  of  the  North- 


aclHc  Railroad.  BBS. 

'  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
■     ■    ■    1   and   history, 


B,    M}U 


JV.i 
Mint,  the,  establighed,  801:   first  c 

Issued,  SI  8. 
"' — "   '—'-'--It),   Peter,  goyen — 


e  United  Btaces.Sra;  made 

a  Territory.  Si&;  part  of  the  South- 
neat  Territory,  m-.  admission  and 
history.  419;  secedes,  S&0:  opera- 
tions In,  696,  898,  T34-8,  783,  788,  901; 

Hon,  845:  electoral  votes  not  receiv- 
ed in  1S88,  852;  reconetructed  and  re- 
admitted. 871;  disorders  In,  875  (sea 
Appendli  IV.). 
UlBslssIppl  River,  the.  crossed  by  De 
Boto,  15;  upper  part  found  by  Mar- 
quette anif  Jollet.  189;  its  moulli 
found  by  d'Iberville.  141;  becomes 
ttie  boundary  between  Spanish  Louis- 
iana and  the  British  coloniea,  157-8; 
some  of  Che  States  claim  to  extend 
weat  to  the  Mississippi,  372;  treaty 


kjnfederates.  076;  opened  up  as  fl 
□uth  as  Hemphls,_tl96;   gunboat  o 

hroughout,  except  at  Vicksburghai 
•art  Hudson.  710;  the  completioo  i 
be  work_ falls  to  Grant,  7.M;  beopa 

.   7M;   surrender 


ise,  ^  ad 


s  admission,  426; 
i"  ta'MiasouH,  8S4.  B88,  m^e 


locrfa 


Hodoo  War,  the,  868. 

Mohawk  River,  the,  320. 

Mohawks,  an  Indian  tribe,  S. 

Uolino  del  Bey  (mS-lS'no  del  A),  battle 

Money  or  Cnrrency.  tobacco,  88;  rice, 
103;  paper,  284,  «S;  coin.  382;  State 
paper,  fflJ;  lack  o(  money  In  1812, 8» 
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or.  Cbe,bulltb7ErlcssoD.Tai;  ber 


.bjErlcssoD.TCr 
MtrnmacVa: 


ODk-B  Cornt 


,704. 
muth),  baCUe  of.  a: 


Unuoniahela  (a>a 

inc.  145,  Ml. 
Monroe    Doctrine,   tlie,    lis  announco- 

meat.  ■127:  vLolalloa  by  Prance,  768; 

the  United  Stales  aeain  enTorcea  it, 

est. 

Monroe  (mun-ro').  Jamea,  elected  Presi- 
deaC.  4141  biography,  41S;  le-elected, 

HoDtiuia.  lUT. 


ont-kati 


i\  ■.  drens 


II  bis  ti 


UoDMtey,  Mex„  occupied  by  Taj'lor, 
UonlconwiT. 


Confederate  States.  060;  caplts 
laaged  to  Ktehmond.  flTfl, 
ilcomen'.  Qea.  Rlcbard,  killed  s 

ithBBi  jmont-rS-awI').  a  French  torn 
1:  taken  by  the   English.  \ii 


iwnlg)), 


I  atlack,  S5S. 


Morgan.  Gen.  Daniel.  In  command  ot  the 

Uorgan.  John,  a  Confederalo  cavalry 

irfflcer,  741. 
Horgao.  William,  his  ahduction  and  Its 


ReToIutlon,  SIS  «».  a«.  [tea. 

Morse.  S.F.B..  and  the  electric  telegraph. 


Motley.  John  Lottirop,  h 

837. 
Moultrie    (moliftrl), 


ceded  the  India 


Bt  the  Biilleh.  EM. 
bA.  Wi,  m 


Mount  Hope.  &.  I..  kingPhliip'a  head- 
Mount  Vernon.  Va.,WaahinKtOD'shon 

296.  311,  320. 
Murfreesboro  (mur-treei-bur'ro),  bal 

of,  897. 


viah'eth).  a  BiWDtali   ac- 


hy the  Unii. 

Haichez  (nach'ei),  Hiaa,.  a  former 
French  post.  143:  Burr  arrested  there. 
Sas:  In  Uie  Southweet  Territor7,S96; 
Tennessee  Tolunleers  marched  thiUi- 


.    ., Jnited 

StaleH.  804. 
Nautilva,  the.  taken  by  the    Peacock 
after  tbe  treaty  of  peace,  aud  restored 

Nauvoo,  lU,,  the  Mormon  ■ettlement, 

BOT. 
Naval  School,  the.  estabUshed  at  Annap- 

Dll9,  &38. 
Navigation  Acta,  the.  Ih 

purpose,  71 ;  aimed  par ^ 

glnla,  ai ;  Ibe  Board  of  Trade  tries 

disobeys 


ilariyat 

ISS;  they  are  evaded  or 
"    Thv  the  colonies 


>eDfon 


3  then 


171;  T 


f  chastises 


Republict 


Navy,  the.  the  priva 
colonies   in    im.    1.   .    _.  .„..._    .. 

.  tempts  to  form  one,  1I>*;  Buocesses  of 
the  vessels  built.  341;  tlie  poverty  of 
Congress  defeats  the  attempt.  349; 
purchase  of  vessels  la  France,  S43; 
undertheConstitutlon.CongresB  regu- 
lates the  navy.  383;  and  the  President 
is  ila  aommandei^la-chlef.  383:  the 
poverty  ot  the  UnlMd  States  atill  In- 
terferes with  Its  navy.  SI4;  France 
foroea  Congress  to  Increase  thi 
Mai ;  ito  BuccesB.  S3I :  the  navy  ch 
Barbary  States,  33S.  940;  v 
,.....: J.J  „..  .g,or  a  navv,»4a; 

pected  from  iV.'SsVlie  brilliant  buo- 
ces.ieB.  367-378;  their  effects.  370:  the 
lake  navies  and  tlietr  success.  87IM83! 
first  attempts  to  use  torpedoes  and 
Bleam-vesaeia,  SKS;  subaequent  effects 
ot  the  naval  successes, 404;lhe navy 
brings  the  Barbary  States  to  a  lastlDB 
peace.  412;  change  ot  the  navy  by  tbe 
introduction  of  steam  wai^venela, 
4S4;  anaval  force  occupies  Charteetoo 
harbor,  4S1>;  the  navy  occupies  the 
Paclllc  coast  of  Meilco.  6^;  and 
the  coast  of  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  Ml; 
rescues  Koszta,  305;  opens  op  Japan, 
806;  bombards  (Jreycown.  807;  Its  offl- 
cers  generally  hold  to  the  Union  In 
ISOl.  063:  attempts  to  provision  Fort 
Sumter.  OBS;  blockades  the  Southern 
ports.  073;  captures  thetorta  at  Hat' 
(ecu  Inlet,  Fort  B07«j.  Kul  Sbiplli- 
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Vt.TT—Oontimted. 


dads,  704;  the  navy  i 
iBland.IOfi;  tocueHit 
slasippUIW-S;  takes 


Vlck»burgh    batteries    and     ferrltfs 
Oraat'a  amir   nver   the  Uisslssippl, 

blows  up   the  Albem^rU,  7U6;  j^us  In 


Florida,  J9S;  and  tbe  Gtoraia,  TM: 
Bize  of  the  DBYf  during  tlie  Civil 
War.  tea;  in  IBW,  V£L  99T. 

Nebraska,  port  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. 9S-,  admission  and  hlBtoiy, 
B3S:  Influenced  by  the  Paclflc  Rail- 
roads, 866  (see  Appendix  IV.I. 

Nevada  (uS-vah'do),  nart  of  the  Meii- 

It.  835;  admission  and  hieMrv.  809-  (n- 
fluenoe  of  its  diver  produolfoo  on  .oe 
business  of  the  world,  899  (see  Ap- 
pendix IV.- 
New.  ■■■ 


North  A 
New  Amst 


lion,  Drake't 


I  name  for  w 


a  for 


New  Brunswick,  N,  J.,  Wanh 

British  headquarters,  814. 
New  Bpunswlcfe,  province  of. 


setts.  New  Hampsh 

Rhode   Island.  VeriL , 

relifrlousfenliD^ofitspeopTepA^;  their 

Gneland  DniOD.  TO;  tiieir'commercial 
dllBculties  (see  Navigation  Acts):  with 
the  Indians.  72-8;  with  Andros,  74; 
with  the  French,  W-T:  growth  and 
oharaoter,  78-9;  thpfr  first  oolleges. 
161;  its  colonies  join  In  the  siege  of 
Boston.  189;  slavery  decays  in  It.  191 ; 
military  operations  En  It  during  the 
Hovolution.l95-»,t»»,  308,815.331.881, 
S44,  346.  380;  holds  to  the  Federal 
Party,  »W;  dissatisfaction  wlih  the 
Embargo.  S44;  and  with  the  War  of 
1813.a(iB;its  coast  blockaded,  S84;part 
of  it  taken  by  the  BHtish,  386;  the 
Hartford  Convention,  390-1;  dislike  bo 
(he  Mexican  War.  BSl. 
Newfoundland  (nu'fund-lcmd),  Its  fish- 
eries. II,  18;  ailbert  visits  it.  8t;  Cal- 
vert tries  to  colonize  It.  89;  the  rlirht 
to  the  fisheries  secured  lo  Americane, 

)M;  disputes  arbitrated,  S30, 934. 


NewEamnshire  (hamp'shiir).  part  ot 
the  Plymouth  Company's  grant,  39 ;  a 
royal  colony,  44;  assigned  to  John 


E'lmedlo  (>)UQecticut,  65;  plundered 
y  the  Britlah,  346  (see  Apiwndlx  V.). 
New  Jersey,  part  of  the  T>utch  terrl- 
Tory.  88;  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the 
EnRlish.  lis;  becomes  a  royal  colony. 


lering  eiped  i  lions  Inb 
idix  IV.). 


In  I7S7,  a 


Appendix  IV.). 

New5erseT.  College  of,  134. 

Sew  London,  Coon.,  attacked  by  Ar- 
nold. 860. 

New  Madrid  (mad'rid).  Mo..  TOO 

New  Mexico,  explored  by  the  Spaniards, 
14;  taken  from  Mexico.  654;  part  of  it 
claimed  by  Texas,  B88;  orgamiod  as  a 
TerrliV.  ftf-B;  appM^B  fo.  m1misBion,Ml. 

New  Netherlands,  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
88;  taken  by  the  Ensllsh,  11». 

New  Oiteans  (or'lo-iHm),  La.,  setHed  by 
the  French,  141  (see  Louisiana);  a 
Spanish  city  in  1796.816;  >he  British 
Bippdltlon  aKalast  it.  893;  the  city 
fortified.  400;  the  expedition  defeated, 
401-S;growthot  theclty.406:  Impor- 
tance  of  the  city  lo  the  Confederates, 
TOS;  surrender  to  Farraeut.  709;  the 
yellow-fever    epidemic,    S97;   eiposl- 

Newport.  Capt.  Christopher,  an  agent 
of  the  London  Company.  8S. 

Newport.  R.  I.,  the  Old  Mill.  4;  settle- 
ment. 66;  Uken  by  the  British.  915;  at- 
tacked by  ihe  Americans  and  French. 
331;  held  by  the  British.  Saf;  evacu- 
ated by  the  British,  848;  arrival  of  a 

NewBjrapers.  in' ITSO.  161;  in  ITTB.  190;  in 
1790,  390;  the  flrst  in  the  Northwest, 
315;  chants  about  ISSS.  4e4;lmpn>ve- 
mentshipHntl      -    ■-- 


rfty.  II 


i\  Washing 


,rrlve 


xuif,  LOBi^ji  oy  the  British,  819;  part  of 
the  British  leave  it  for  Philadelphia, 
216;  return  to  It.  339;  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish for  the  rest  of  the  war.  830;  evae- 
ual«d  by  tbem,  865;  the  citv  in  1TS7, 
388;  inauKuration  of  the  new  govern- 
to  be  tiie  capital, 
ok  on  the  city,  385; 
...  "great  fire."  and  the  Crotou 
Aqueduct,  45T;  World's  Fah,  601:  the 
QeariDg-bouse,  SOtt;   the     Brooklyn 


301 :  fea 


pnosomrcisG  nmsx. 


lor  l!lbrar7.  MO;  Uie  draft  ri 
tbe  elevated  railroads,  SS4  (see  auusu- 
dliV.). 
Hew  York  State,  settled  by  the  Dutch  as 
New  Krlheriaods,  28;  conquered  by 
the  EneliBh,  40, 118;  a  roval  colony.  ^: 
Ita  name  otuuned  to  New  ^ork,  US: 
idEVtrf  (be  COUMIy.  114;  reconquered 
br  Holland,  but  Kiren  back.  11%;  the 
witroon  system,  116;  history  underthe 
English,  llT-121;  the  Freuch  driven 


New  York.  208;  Bureojne's  eipedl- 
eion.  ai»-S^;  the  whole  Sute.  except 
New  York  raty  and  part  of  Long  lal- 

ar.  SSO;  Che  western 
cession  of  the  western 
'  small  State  "  in  1?8T, 

,  854;' military 


boundary,  STS; 
380;  ratifies  tht 


e  State,   863-5.   ; 


Nez  Perc^    (aa  pare'sSz),   an   Indian 

tribe.  885. 
JTia^ra,  the.  Perry's  new   flag-sbip, 

yiaQara,  the-  captures  the  Georgia,  794. 

Htcaragiia.  3S. 

Nlchola    (nik'uls),    Col.    Bichard,   first 

Enrfish  iroyemor  of  New  York,  113. 
Non-Intercourse   Act,    the.   takes   the 

place  of  the  Embargo,  345;  revived 

Norfolk(nor'fuk),Va.,  attacked  by  the 
British,  a04.  SIS.  the  southern  end  of 
Hie  Confederate  line,  STS;  a  Con- 
federate navy  yai^.  TOl,  715. 

Mormal-aelioolR.  Oielr  iostltuCioD.  488. 

HWTbtowi 

North  Cart , ., 

bot,  11 ;  Raleigh's  attem; 


Carolina);  seCtM 
Una.  97;  Its  gov 
at   life  of  its   people. 


674;  one  of  tbe  Confederate  States, 
fm;  iriilttaiy  operations  in,  (W5.  705, 
786,  787,  tm^.  808;  reoonBtriicted  and 


Nonb  DskoM,  ess. 


4B(BeeABP«ndiiIV.). 


North  Point,  battle  of,  HB. 
Northwest    Passage,  the,    anxiety    i 

Territory,  the,  daimed  by 
by  the  otlier 


1 1ts  place,  864. 
territory    t 
Virginia  for  herwlf,* 


ceded  to  the  United  States,  !K 
tied  in  1786.  2>!;  settlement  begun  by 
land  companies,  BBS;  Congress  ar- 
ranges a  government  for  it,  SM;  the 
Indfan  title  got  rid  of.  800:  the  BritlBli 
possession  abandoned.  810;  the  In- 
dians defeated.  SUiils  population  in 
IBIS,  353;  roods.  354;  the  whole  Terri- 
' ^--red  by  Hull,  SB7;  re- 
Americans,  3SSl 
ik).  Conn.,  attacked  by 


ined  by  th€ 
the  British,  if 


atia.  settled   by  the  Freneh,  SO 


Offloe-holderfi,  Federal,  disohareed  us- 
der  Jackson  for  not  belon^ng  to  the 

OIQce  Act.  i4^tl']e  natural  resalts  of 


Oglethorpe  (o'El-thorl>).G>en.Jamel 
TouDder  of  Gworgla.  107;  death,  I 
Ohio,  claimed  by^ir^nla.  iK8;   si 


Indian  ti 


le  Ordina 


d  of. 


tlesolea 


State.  314;  diCQcul- 
Iv  settlement  In  It,  315;  ad- 
icl  history,  834  (see  Appendix 

Ohioiilompftny.  of  17C0,H4:  of  1787,293, 

Oil.    See  Petroleum 

Okechobee  (o-te.cho'bS).  batHe  < 


Old  Dominion 

ginia,  84. 
Oklahoma.  Mi. 
"Old  Hickory," 


the, 


,e  for  Tlr- 


)r  Jackson, 

"Old  Ironsides,"  a  name  for  the  Conati- 

tvtiim.  887, 
Oliver,  Andrew,  a  Uassachusetts  loyal- 

Olusiee  I'o-lus'le),  battle  of.  TBI. 
Omaha  (o'ma,ha").  Neb.,  884. 

Oneldas  (o-ni'duz)'.  an  Indian  tribe.  8. 
Onondagas  (o-nOn-daw'gaz),  bo  Indian 

Orders' In  Council,  adopted,  841;   not 
openly  sorrendered  by  the  treai^  of . 
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The  rsfsiaieH  ara  in  SbMbiim.  ngt  to  i 


i)eo(lI8r.tbe.«M. 

OiHDD  (OT'E-edn)  (aee  OreROp  Coantrf). 

admission  and  hlgtory.  HSO;  influenced 
bribe  FaclBc  railroads,  SSfi;  Indian 
war  In  it,  808  (nee  Appendix  IV.). 
Oregon  CouDtrr,  the.  pxplored  by  IjOoIs 
and  Oarke.  m;  AmerlcuiB  begin  lo 


OriBkany  (o-ri 

chiel,  171. 
Ostend  {Oa-tei 


,    Florida   Indian 


Pacltlc,  hsa;  eflecia  of  the  BTSteoi  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  SW^  on  KajiFias,  Bdl; 
on  the  States  of  the  WeBt.  809;  scaa- 
dalB  connecl«d  with  It,  wn. 
Packenham  <pak'n-Qm),  Sir  Edward,  [n 

gainst  Now  C 


;  Jer^i^d 


Palo  Alto  (pab'io  al 
Paloa    Cpah'losJ,  Ct 

dspaiture.  7. 
Panama  (pan  .a  mah 

of  the  attempted. 


■^^Tl 


a^  m,  sn. 

Paper  Honey  or  Cur 
excessive  Issuee.  234;  D.van"-  .miT-o 
by  the  Continental  ConnreBS,  a3t,  838; 
Btate  paper.  387;  State  ijanks.  49«;  re- 
sults of  their  laauea,  4^;  paper  in  the 
ClTll  War,  T«;  In  the  cfontedei-acy, 
7M,  TBS;  In  the  North  and  West,  7Ii4; 
demands  of  theareenback  Party.  882; 
abandonment  of  an  eicluBively  paper 

Parilament.thegoieminK  body  of  Eng- 
land. 81;  abolishes  the  monarchy  tor 
atime.lG;  dcteciaot  lis  memlKtsbip. 


9l  with  the  resistanci 


ment  and  Ooneress,  183: 
conciliation,  SOS:  not  menti 
Declaration  of  Independ 


1?8fl.  804;  Srat 


Partlra.  formation  of  parties  In  ITST,  S8C: 
only  one  party  left  in  '""  "'■  "— • 
great  change  in  party 
guvernmeut,  aa»;  Qnlyt„„  ^_  . 
rniaiG.41S.43»;  it  begins  to  spll 

excitement  under  Jackson,  474;  party 
changes  about  ISM,  5M;  I'e-fomiation 
of  pSftles,  610;  the  parties  In  leSO.  664; 
on  the  iTBT,  nr;  on  reconatructlon, 
852;  on  su^rt  of  reconstniot^  <"■'- 
ernments,8fil;  drcadenee  of  par 
ference«-we-  ™  "----■..-  — 

Democratic,  Republican,  FederaTlflt; 
Whig.  National  Republican.  Liberty, 
"  w-Soil,  American,  Liberal  Republl- 


•.:  ou  Free  Trade  I 


riy  dl(- 
id:^  Pro- 


Dutch,  liB;  itseffeotfl  in  the  ReTolu- 
tlon.  Xte ;  end  of  the  BTglem,  Si} . 
Peacocfc.  the.   an    Engliah   war-vessel, 

the  ^erutn-,  Ji5; 


Bunk  by  the  Horn 
d  the  ;^iiu 


..._e,  battle  of,  auB, 
ikill.  N.  Y.,  tbe  end  of  Washing- 
's retreat  from  New  York,  310;  Lee 
,inch»rirpnfit,an;  loo  strong  (or 
1;  Washington  holds  It 


,        ,         n  by  the  Homef.  STB, 
Penmsular  Campaign,  the.  7 IS- 18. 
Penitentiaries,  a  reform  in  the  punish- 
ment of  CI  Iminals,  46D. 
Penn.  William,  obtains  a  grant  of  land 

and  settl^  Philadelphia,  lOT;'^tUes 
the  government.  ISfl;  connection  of 
bis  family  with  the  colony  and  State, 


Braddock'B  march  through  the  colony, 
U»:  military  operaUons  during  the 
Revolution,  SlI.  317-lH,  S33;  Insurrec- 
tion In  the  weslera  part  of  tbe  State 
308;  coal,  »KJ.  48b;  railroads,  4SB;  Iron, 
2K.  ses:  military  operations  during 
the  Civil  War,  nOJl;  railroad  rtots, 
896,  9M  (Bee  Appendix  IV.). 
'ennsyivama  Halt,  destroyed  bf  a  1119b, 


.Coogic 
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PaiiUT-lyuiIa,  UnlTeralty  of.  founded, 

Penaiooto  (pon-Bo-ko'lo).  Pla.,  seized  by 
JaokBOn.JOO,  418;  tort ■'  •'■ 


BB7.  *'  ■  ^'''" 
"People's  Party,"  BIT 
Peoria  (w-o'rl-a);  lU 


itof.'SM; 


French  post. 

„, i-icaiis.  mt;  lo- 

growth,  420. 

Connecticut  tribe 


Peoriss. 

^"ind 

PeriT,  Commodoi-e  M.  C,  opens  u| 


t  oil   Eaodusky,  od  Lake 


lempii^ 


:  of.  IS 


Perryyllle.  battle  of.  8! 
Perth  Ambo)',  N.J. ,  si 
l-eru<pe-roo').BDlndii 

quered  by  Spain,  8. 
Pei«L'ebiii^ii,  va,,  ihreAwuru  uj  uulici. 

TB5;  reacbed  by  Oraiit,  763;  its  fortifl- 

771 :  besieged  by  Grant.  8M ;  captured, 
eos. 

Petition. light ot, impeded  byCongress, 
Fetroleum. 


nsrl- 


Philadelphia, 


S.  IS7; 


taxed  tea,  177;  First  ConCl- 
190;  Second  Conti- 
194;   abandoned  by 


York.  229; 
t  for  it,  240; 

"irer^SSfl;  time  of 


MBBO^eavesIt  t< 
the  revolted  iroope 
Washington  and 
throoRh  it.  a^9;  i 
ITSr.  S80;  thecitTiL 
traTel  to  New  Vorl 


Bank  of  tbe  United  Statea  and  the 
mint  are  locahHl  at  Philadelphia.  301; 
capital  removed  to  Washineton.  3^; 
slavery  riot,  605;  threatened  by  Lee, 
'mO;  n-lieved  by  thn  battle  of  Antie- 
tarn,  721;  again  threatened  by  Lee. 
raO;  rel[e».-d  by  the  battle  of  Oettyt 
burgh,  raa;  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. ^0  (see  Appendix  V.|, 
Philadelphia,  tlie.  oapturedand  burned. 


officer  In  South  Carolina,  ii%. 
Pierce  (peers*  orpnrs*!.  Franklin,  elect- 
ed PresUenC.  GVB;  biography,  BOO. 


.lew  York 

Fil«airn  (pil'kam).  Major  Jobn,  at  Lex' 
ington,  fS4, 


Rttebur^h  Landing,  battle  of,  694. 
Pittsbmvh,  Pa.,  unsettled  In  1745 
originally  a  fort  of  theOhioComi 


i  Whlak 


loRlve 


SW>;  tbe  railroad  riots.  896  (see  Ap- 

Platlaburgh,' battle  ot.  3Sa. 

Pleajiant  Hill,  battle  of,  JS5. 

PlouKhs,  in  17S7,  290   (see  Agricultural 

Plvmoiith   (pltm'uth),  part  of  the  Ply- 

■-  -rant.  39;  location 

history,  50;  lead- 


tnouih  Cot 

ers,  Gl;    uoioo   with  Hassacbusbtte 
Plymouth  Company,  the,  chartered,  ai: 
4.  C.  the'^ltienuiWe  blown 
(po-ka-hon'tae),    daughter 


Pl^outb. 

up.  786, 


Poict 


B,  Edgar 


■s  (pol- 


),  (he. 


... ,,  — .  ..apturesthe 

..  i^y  ,.,.,.  JiVoJic,  869. 

Police,  a  new  system  introduced,  WO. 

Polk{pokel,  James  K.,elected  President, 
SS2;  biography,  5,^5;  orders  Taylor  to 
the  RIoOisnde,  MS;  blamed  by  the 
Whiga  for  the  Meiican  War,  651: 
death,  693. 

Polygamy,  having  more  than  one  wife 

UormonB,  1107;  contrary  to  law  In  the 
Terrilories,  6^8;  not  suppresseil,  BIB; 

Pontlac   (pon'^-ak),    an   Indian  chief, 

Pope's  Campaign,  719. 

p™ulatlon.  See  Census;  Appendix  IV., 

Porter,  Admiral  D-  H..  at  Kew  Orleans. 
787. 

Porter.  Capt.  David,  in  command  of  the 
Essex,  S67,  374. 

Port  Hudson.  La.,  its  tortlfloatlona,  710; 
its  surrender.  7SB 

Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  a  French  atronghold, 
taken  and  kept  by  tbe  English.  76, 

PortHoyal.S,  C.. theFrencEcolony.  19; 
reached  by  an  Engllah  colony,  101: 
captured  liy  tbe  Union  fleet.  686;  ■ 
harbor  for  the  blockaders.  386;  an  ex 
periltion  sent  from  It  to  Florida,  ret 

Portmnoutb,  H.  H.,  setttement.  69. 
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^s  rsfarsnoaa  us  lo  SmjUoue.  not  la  i 


PortBmoutli.  Vo.,  pliiDderedby  the  Brlt- 

Portu^l,  eiplore*  the 
Africs.  6;  refuses  aid  1 
>)CreemeDt  witli  Spain. 


ColUD 


it  of 


Poet-omce,  in  t 
direction  of  I 
oIBce  Deparli 


colonies,  idd;  under 
ngreas,  SSB;  the  Poat- 
nt,  aW;  regulated  by 

tbe.  tbe 


flnt  Uaryliuid  setliement.  b);  iiVui 
per  councrr  uasettleil  In  ITBO.  I4n;  itac 
Union  Une  lu  IBSI.  BTT:  Banka  drlTen 
np  to  It,  TIT;  Lee  and  UcClellan  cross 
it  into  Harylaod.  T^;  recross  It  into 
Virginia, m;  Leeiwincroasealt.TSO; 
_ ._  .,  .'„.^  vii^nia,  733. 


Potomi 


y  ottt; 


even  Days'  BotUeB,  TIB:   

ferred  bacir  to  the  front  of  Wasliinjt;' 
ton,  719;  SgbtB  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
TSI;  rredeiiokHburvii,  Wt;  Choncel- 
kiiarille.  739;  OeUTSbiirgli,  TK-,  Grant 
takes  command.  TBI;  (iB&tsthelwttlea 
of  the  WUdemeatLTW;  beaicves  Fe- 
tenburgb.  TTO-iTbiM;   takes  It,  806; 

Sunniea  and  captures  Lee'aamiy,  BUT; 
I  renewed  at  Wuhliigtoii.  BID. 
PottawatlomiSB  (pot-o-wof  o-mfc),  an 

Indian  crlt>e,  S. 
Powhatan  (pow-ha-tanO,  on  Indian  cliief 

of  Vtrjrtnia,  80 
Prescott.  Col.  William,  in  command  of 

Bunker  Hill.  IBS. 
Freacott,  William  H.,  hla  literary  work, 

4es, 
Prealdent.  the,    hra  legialatlvE  power, 

Ing  power,  384  (fee  Tenure' of  OOlce 
Act,  avil  ServlcH);  mode  of  election, 
SOU.  930;  veto  power,  4T8;  auceession, 
BOB,  920  (see  Impeachment),  (for  list 
of  Presidenis  see  Table  of  Con  ten  ca.) 
Prriide-nt.  Che,  disciplines  the  Liltle 
SeU.St3;  captured  by  aBiitisb  fleet, 


Ihrooehllin 
iBki^t,  SI  3. 
Priming,  io  Virginia,  8f 
plilB.  ISO;  first  Dress  li 

PrSonera^'oPwar"'  their 

the  Kevnlutlon,  BSa;  I 

prisons.  T«;  deat>"<  *« 
Priaona,  the  tomier 

reformation.  4TS. 
PriaoQ-ships,  WS. 
Privat«erLln  ItSO,  lU;  In  the  IteTolu- 

UoQ,  1«6,  iMl,  mi;  deflnltlOD,  341;  re- 


1  (!onCede 


Privateers — Continued. 
fusal  to  allow  France 
In  the  War  of  1812.  B7T. 

Privateers.  Confederate,  why  thi 
allowed  to  make  captorea.  "' 
tbeir  destruutlon  of  Ameriuau 
merce,  T*7,  759,  791;  capture  of 
of  them,  Tttl-4  (see  Alabama  CU 

Proctor,  Gen,  T 


a™ 


Clalma). 

WeM.aao-1; 


Prohibition  Party,' 

Protection,  why  It 
«»  (see  Free  T: 
tlon,  and  arguin< 


Buppbrtedl 


supported  bytbe 


ttmpanj'a  erant,  ! 
ne^ap^e  affair,  174 


for,  433;  Congren 
133;  supported  by 
lee  American  8j§- 
ly  JaekBon.  47»,  &!; 
wldg  Party,  480;  op- 
th.la.484,«l;graS- 
CODgreas  after 
,  «d  in  1849,  BIT: 
i3B4«.MO;r«Bnmed 
*  ained.OlS;  atU- 
68, 924;  in  IB9«, 

'  the  Plymouth 


ieS0.K9;  importance  ot  tbe  system, sa 
Puebia   rgoo-l'blab),    Mei..    taken    b 

Puget's  (pu'let'a)  Sound,  terminus   I 
l£e  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  8U. 


colony  of  Massachuaetta  Bay,  SH. 

QciEERB.  the,  why  th^  were  peraecuted 

colony  (or  them,  125;  why  ^eybad 
been  persecuted  In  England.  ISO. 
Quebec  (kwe-bek').  attempt  lo  settle  It, 
19;  BUCCfBSful.  £0;  a  French  strong- 
hold. Tfl;  taken  by  Wolfe,  IM;  repulsn 


lUina.  of  Jackson  and  Stuart,  TIT;  of 
morgan,  T41 ;  against  Shermsji,  7TB. 

Railroads,  how  they  havegiTen  value  to 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  &;  to  Illinois, 
lai;  put  an  end  lo  the  National  Road, 
431;  frevlthick's  and  Stephenson's  en- 
gines, 43G;  their  effect  on  the  Amei^ 
lean  people.  449;  American  engines, 
4nO;  increase  of  railroads.  461;  their 
advanto^Eefl.  452;  use  of  anthracite 
coal.  4$2;  assist  Immtgratiou,  499  (sea 
pacific  Railroads) ;  effects  I  n  improvtae 
roada  and  bridges,  WS;  Uie  panto  t3 


PnOJSOUNClNO  INDEX. 

V  Ths  nfytamn  an  to  Ssctlaiu.  Bot  to  . 


18BT,  aa7;  effeoM  ot  nUroads  on  Eu- 
■u,SBl;  Increaxe  tn  chlrtyvears.QBt; 
ottecU  on  tbe  *ea,  SSI ;  defecta  Id  the 
Boulh,  S4S;  damage  la  the  Civil  War. 
]GS.aOIS(BeeRtildsi:nillroad-bui1diiigln 
Grant's  nrstadminlacratlon.  861,  panic 
of  ISR.  88j;  tho  Pauiflc  BatJrinuI  sya- 
i  of  the]       ■     ■—      ■ 


Iroads.  SM-.  ra 

road  Btrllies 

and  riot. 

in  the  United 

States, 

EUlsia,  ba 

tie  of  the  rlTer, 

am. 

fialeigh  (r 

iw'UI,  Sir  Walts 

,  attempts  to 

North  Carolina 

Ita^olp™ 

EdoiuDt;,  Atto 

may-Qeneral, 

Randolph.  John,  on  the  terrors  ol  alKTe 

Bandolpli,  Pejton.  a   member  of  the 

ContlDental  CoDKress,  IM, 
SaruieT,  the.  an  Americaa  var-Tesgel, 

MI. 
Kapiilan  (rlp-td-an'>  RWer,  Uie,  TN. 
Bawdon.   Lord.    Id   cammand    ot    the 
_  British  in  South  Carolina,  'JSA. 
liDgjnachlue.  ttSS,  4GS. 


Keclpi 


itrnccioD.  He 


le  freedmi 


i  plSD.  B 


TsDne 


s  it,  ers; 


mttt«d.  841;   the  Kepablieans  retain 
control  of  Coneress,  BiS;  form  their 

8 Ian  of  reconatraotioD,  848;  and  pass 
,  844;  six  additloaal  Statss  recon- 
BtrucFed  and  readmitted.  845;  the  four 
rsmalninR  Blales  reconstructed  and 
readmitted.  Sri;  dlaordsr  in  th« 
reconstructed  States,  8' 
rederal  troops  to  aiipp 
vhat  reconstruction  haa  oone  lor 
thofreedmeD.  878;  the  parties  on  re- 
oonstructlOD  880-1 ;  tbe  uae  ot  Federal 
troops  abandoned,  888;  how  tar  the 
plan  ot  recoDStruction  ha«  tailed.  881. 
Bed  Rlrer.  the,  vidted  bj  De  Soto,  IS; 
bj  Banks.  TBS. 


Bemoneliiatlon  ot  .  . . ,  .  _ 
Rsmoval  of  lbs  deposits,  477. 
Bepreseutailon  of  the  States  In  CoD- 

Kress,  S8D,  :«3. 
BepreaeDtation,  alave.  a.lopted  lata  the 

donslitution.  B8S;  effects.  SiM, 
Representatlvee,  House  of,  leKialati™ 

powers  2K2;  po-jters  ot  impeachment. 

^;  sleets  a  President,  m.  438;  Im- 

peachet.  Johnson,  851 , 
B^ritak  the,  an  American  war-Teeael, 

Bepubllcan  Fart;  (of  1793),  the,  ita  form- 
atiOD,  DM;  tia  pnrpoaea.  805;  opposes 
the    Allen   and  SediUOD  laws    19) 


BepubUcan  Party— OmtJmieJ. 
electa  JefferBon  and  Burr,  IM;  et> 
talus  control  of  the  eOTenimeBt  tn 
I8DI,  SaO;  reelects  Jefteraon,  S97:  op- 
poses a  navy,  S44:  sucoestful  ]a  ISOB, 
S4«;  In  181%  KB;  In  18IA.  414;  the  only 
paiiylett  In  UBO.  417  (see  DemoeraclB 
Party). 

Sepubllcan  Part;  (of  lffi«).  the.  lU  torm- 
ation,Gl«;obIalDS  control  of  theHouBfl 
ot  Repr^senlallves.  Ml;  defeated  in 
18J6.  fi^;  ItsattitudelnlSeO.  tU;  suc- 
oesetni  m  IWO,  teS;  In  1B8I,  7»7;  lU 
attitude  on  reconatrucUun.  810:  eoc- 
oewful  in  1808.  8M;  in  ISIS.  880;  Id 
IHTB-r,  vfT;   in  \tm.  9M;   defeated  In 


RetumloeE 
Retyenae^  th 
^1. 


of  Specie  Paymentfl,  BOB. 
i,  an  American  wai^Teaael, 


,     Hie     Fedent,    IB     trUBog 

amount  under  the  Articles  of  Oon- 
federation,  278;  provided  for  In  the 
ConstlCutloD.liSJ;  raised  by  duties  OD 
imported  goods.  301:  by  a  whiskey 
tax,  808:  Increase  of,  BII:  decrease 
durine  the  War  of  l»ia,  )B4-S;inoT«a8e 
atter^  peace.  410:  deposited  to  »■• 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Ill;  tu- 
cnuws.  18Si-fi,  4W;  more  than  tke 
ilrod,  4«0; 


of  It 


il  tram  the  I 


ik.'^^tl 


4»6^ae 


suits,  181;  Oie  war  at 


tbe  Nortii.  a 
from  Franci 
ocean.  S41-3: 
peace.  208-7. 

Revolution,  the  English,  Vi. 

Bevolution.  the  French.  34.  SOU. 

Bbode  Island,  part  ot  the  Plyiuuutli 
Company's  imuit.  3B:  a  charier cotaoy, 
42,  Bf;  the  banishment  of  WlllUma, 
ES;  settlement.66:  history.  «8:  refused 
admission  lo  Lhe  New  England  Union, 
70;  the  "swamp  light."  TS;  the  Oos- 
pie  alTalr,  1T4;  the  College  of,  IBO; 
military  operations  In,  «1B.  ni-S,  t4S, 
aSO;  DO  western  claims.  173;  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Federal  CoaveDliaa, 
27*:  refuses  to  ratify  the  ConatMuHou, 
287;  ratifies.  300:  the  DoirReb^Uw. 
S30  (aee  Appendix.  IV.). 

itice,  In  SautL  Carolina,  l(Ni»8o«(bOtn 
product,  BIT. 
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al  Uw  OoDtedwUe  Slota*.  (TS:  tui»L- 
■Bsd  ^  Hdloirall,  181;  lu  tartiHos- 
Uou,  aa.  7W-,  thrcMeaed  by  ny  ot 
£eFenlB«ula.  TIS;  relieved  by  tHe 
SeTSS  Days'  BatUa*.  TIS;  again  tbreat- 
ened  by  way  ot  FrederlckstauKb.  liS; 
bs  way  at  CbaneellorsT'lle.  TUB;  by 
Butler,  TW;  cm  oS  from  Lyueliburgh 
bySherldaiLSae;  captured  by  Qraut, 
8M  (MO  Appendix  V.). 

Bich  HouDtatn.  balUe  ot.  BTS. 

R<o  Grande  (rfo  Krahn'da).  tbe.  MS. 


BiTersaod  harbora.  441. 

Boada,  in  17S0. 188;  in  1787.  391 ;  tumpllie 

roadB.  SIS;  roads  in  Ohio  In  1?S0,  mi; 

roads  la  1812,  SM;  on  Che  grsaC  lakes. 

SSO;  in  18^  4i»;  the  Kadonal  Road, 

raiiroods  bave  Influenced  them.  44B, 

eos. 

Roanoke  (rO-a-noteO  lalawl,  N.  C,  the 
scene  o(  RaleiKh's  cokailea,  ■■»;  New- 
port eene  thfther,  St;  Conlederate 
Kvts  oaptDrsd,  TCtt. 

Bobertaou.  James,  a  Tennawc  o  pioneer. 
UO. 

Beblnsnn,  John,  pastor  of  the  PflgclmB 
Id  Holland,  SI. 

Boehambeaa   (r54baliii(^beO. 


lemapelnima. 


Via-,  tares  pajvmiDQi 

Rochestw-.N.  T..iiotODi 
SM;  lU  srowtb.4M  (Bss 

Rome,  N.  T..  ffll. 

eommaud  of  cbe  Onion  : 

Tbsinia.  678;    at  Hurt 

TH;   pumneB  Bra^,  74«;  sl  k.,uic:iEa- 

Boas,  Sen.' Robert,  killed  at  Baltimore, 

iS8. 
Bules.  St,.« 


ro.  6»7, 


w  the.  984. 


,   Domloated   I 


■   Vlee- 


!"  Rli^d, 

President,  44S. 
Russia,  mediates  between  Great  Britain 

nod  the  United  States,  403 ;  sails  Alaaka 

to  the  United  Btotea,  881. 
Butters  CoUese,  IW. 

asBiaa  (so-been'}  Ckoas  Boua,  battle 

of,  ras. 
Sabloe  Paw,  Tex.,  IN. 
fl«)kcU'H  BaibiH-,  K.  Y.,  attained  by  ttie 


laundered  by  a  part; 
lawjnu.teenO,     Fla.. 


{oundedi  13 1  cap't 


Bowb  l^arotinsH  !«»;  besieged  ^Ogle- 
ttanipe.  Ill];  tlie  oldest  town  in  the 
TTnlEed  States.  G«;  captund  by  Ute 

Union  forces.  7C6. 
SCIiaair'a  defeat,  80S. 

St.  lleneTieve (]e>i-e-Teec'),  Mo.,  lU. 
at  John,J.P.,nomlnaI    ■"     "      "     ' 
BIT. 


etTPaiil.hina..4a8. 

Salem  (si'lem],  Mass.,  settled.  BS ;  witch- 
craft, 6T. 


SaltlllD  (Bahl-te 
Salt  Lake  City 


Sandwicli  Islands,  proposed  aooexa- 
tion  oC,  6oa  M3. 

8an^  Hook,  H,  J.,  S14,  SS9, 

Ssn  FraBCisco.  Cal.,  Its  Hne harbor,  S53; 
takenby  the  American  fleet.  U8;  sud. 
den  KTowth  of  tiie  city,  tOi  884:  Ifaa 
Pacift:  Railroad  Byaceca,  IM;  caUa 
railroads  In,  SBl  (see  Appendix  V.}. 

San  Gatariel,  battle  of,  &.^i. 

Sanitary  Commlssloii.  tbe.  7U. 

San  Jacinto  (J.i.Bln'lfil,  battle  ot.  SM. 

Son  Jaeinto,    the,  arrests   the  IVenI, 


Santa  Anna,  commands  the  Mexican 

troops  in  Texas.  fSiy  at  Buena  Vista. 

seS;  at  Cerro  Qordo,  6M;  flees  from 

the  city  of  Mexico,  BTO. 
Santa  Fe  |san't/i  fe),  N.  U.,  founded,  18; 

taken  by  the  Amerlcazi  forces.  U4. 
Saratoga,  Burgojne'B  surrei.der  at,  ^S. 
Saull  Ste.  Hade  (aoo  «ui(e)   mah-re), 

French  settlement.  140, 
Bavage'a  Station,  battle  of,  718. 
BaTaiiiiaJi.Oa..Bett]ed.  108;  taken  by  tbe 


laDtlc.  8SS. 
Saybrook,  Ckinn.,  Beltlemeut,  81. 
Bearboro.  The  CounlsH  of,  taken  b 

Paul  Jones's  fleet.  2(1. 
Soheaectady  (sken-ek'todT),    H.  Y., 

frontier  settlement.  114:  founded,  m 

Btill  on  the  frontier  In  1787.  Xtt. 
ScltOol^.    Qet  PubUo  fichool*. 
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id  or  tbe 

wu.  SOlj  Mialritl  uurgoyno.  211»;  »uc- 
eerd«]  by  UateH.  -ia;  tho  credit  due 

Bcott,  wRi^ld.  blH  xerilcPB  In  18M.  SK; 

wounded  u  LunclT't  l^iin,  394;  nr- 
Ticta  III  Maine.  aiW:  imt  to  Heilco, 
Dfl] ;  blwraphy,  Sfl;l ;  r«ke«  Vera  Cruz, 
BSl:  mtrabes  to  the  city  ot  Mexico, 
Mft;  take*  Ueiico.  S!0:  nominated  for 


BriCaln,812;notFipreB^yEl>enuplu 
1^15.  *M ;  naialed  by  Great  BtIuUd  Id 
IMI.  VSl. 
BeceBiion.    the    aiKumfnt   for  It,   IM; 
tbiTfllened  in  I8SU.  587;  not  probable 


Texas.  E^S;  an  to  Klave  representatian, 
cai;  aa  to  Che  Mexican  acquteltlon.  BTS; 
aa  to  California.  6ST;  inoreasInK  Influ- 
ence ot  siBTery.  All;  IhelrposltlonBas 
to-.lieKanRas-KebraHkaAct.BIS;  aato 
Kansas,  BIB;  tlirirflnalpOEitlonB.  851-8; 
aa  to  Ihe  Civil  War.  BW;  aa  to  reoon- 

Beditlon  Law.  thn.  «St. 

Seminoles  (aem'I-nolzi,  tbe,  a  Florida 
tribe.  4 IB. 

Bemnies  Isemzl,  Capt.  Raphael.  7K. 

Senate,  the  Its  formation, SHO;  Itnleela- 
lative  powers.  !!8i;  Its  executive  pow- 
er*. a83;  increased  by  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act,  849;  Impeachment  of  Johu- 


r-.acyof  1R«5,  8ia. 

Bewing-machlne,  invenlei 

portance.  «H. 
Seven  Days'  Battles.  7IS. 
Seven  Pines,  battle  ot.  Tid 
Bevl-rlsS'wre'),  John, 

oneer.  30S, 
Beyinniir  <a6'  murl.  Horatio,  bomlbaled 

for  President,  852. 
Shaanon,  tbe.  tabes   the   C&eiapeofce. 

Ki. 
8harpabiir?h.  battle  of,  7S1. 
Bbawueea  (shaw-ae«a'),  3. 


Shaya'a  RcbeUloD.  ITT. 

Sheaandoah  (■hea-aD-dO'ah)  ti 
tbe,  held  by  Johnaton,  Wl ;  Jac 
drives  Bankaoutof  It. TIT;  Lee  p< 


beaten  fay  Sheridan,  ' 
-'-— -  gh  It  on  hla  way 

beata  Early  .T7S; 


Sheridan  passes 
to  Grant,  &». 

Sheridan.  Qen.PhlL, 

cuts   off  Rlchtnoad  from  Its 
Bupporia  and  Joins  Qrant.  8DB 


the  Declaration.  iiOT. 
uiennan,  uen.  Wm.  T.,  one  of  0>^nt'H 
truated  oQcera.  7S4;  takeR  Arkansas 
Post.  TSt;  at  the  Tazoo  Diver,  73T;  al 
Chattanooga.  T«;  at  Dalton.  761:  In 
command  of  the  tVestem  armies.  TBE; 
biography,  TT3:  movea  tawam  At- 
lanta, TT4:  leaves  Hood  to  Thomas, 
■    .    790;    marcbes 


celiea  Johnaton 


!lze«  Rateleb.  and  re- 


«  KAt^b. 


.. ,  dlacovered  In  _._ .  . 

large  yield,  881;  tn  Colorado.^ 

SM;   demonetized. 
901;  Accof  July  U, 


■pared  with  i^ld, 
the  Atlantic, 


Neir  England.  79;  in  Georgia,  10 
New  York,  119;  In  I7T5,  191;  an 
mentor  weakness  in  the  Bouthi 

SS6: 

ory,  894;  alavery  in 
J  Tennessee,  308;  ef- 
fects of  thecotton-gln. BIT;  Id  the  two 
acctfona  in  1890.  494-6:  in  Louisiana, 
434;  in  Missouri.  4SS:  la  the  Terriio- 
Tlea,  4ae;  effects  of  slavery  on  maou- 
faclures,  Mi.  643;  1u  Arkansaa.  4«l ; 
proposal  to  ab<dlsh  slavery  (see  AboU- 
tlonlsls);  riots,  BOS;  petition.  BM;  bIbt- 
ery  in  Texas.  Sil;  Slate  represenlatiotl 
Id  Congress.  Ba4;  the  slavery  question 
becomes  more  presalne.  w8;  In  Uie 
Mexican  acquisition.  SIS-  poslilons  ot 
the  aectiona,  STB;  attempt  to  problbit, 
B7T;  rise  of  the  Frea-Soll  Party,  B7°- 
Blavery  in    Califorr--    ■«■   -"li"' 


85;   politick 


PRONOJINCINQ  mDBX. 


■l&TSry  on  public  aRalr  . 
Democratic  I'arty  escaped  It  lor  Cbe 
time.  SIS;  tbe  Kansaa-Nebnuka  Act, 
ei4 :  the  Republican  Part;,  61S:  BlaTery 
in  Kansas,  818-81 ;  electlonot  1868,  tBi; 
efTeclH  of  slavery  on  tbe  Buutb,  64S. 
«81:  in  the  Terrlloriea,  844-  tbe  bred 
Scott  deciilon,  ft«:  the  effect  oo  the 
Democratic  Party,  MS,  W!;  tbe  John 


S.S68:  p 


ncipat 


■oad.  7S8;  the  nb^eol  o( 
^;  atler^eSecl^.  SS»:  free  labor  In  [he 

Hot.  Henry,  IIT. 


Soulii,  91B. 


Bmftb,  John,  ao. 
gmilh.  Joaeph.  507. 
Bmithsonlan  InsUtutioi 
"SocB  of  Liberty."  168. 


the,  538. 


.  .  _  .  ipany'g  grant. 

tied,  lot;  products,  103;  dtstrlcta, 
early  wars,  i06-fl;  has  troopa  at : 
HecesBily.  148;  in  ITTS  and  1880. 
military  operationa  in  the  State  dt 
the  ReTOlutioo,  mS,  24R-W,  SU, 
Western  claims,  Xfi  i  ced<^  to  hib 
United  Slates,  9IG;  DuiUflcation,  4BT-S( 
seoKiies,  «»;  mllltWT  operations  '~ 


««0.  689.  T48-e,  ra4, 
and  readmitted,  8«> 

South  Dakota.  89S. 

SpilD.  aidfl  Ckilnmbus, 


erles,  10;  agreement  with  Portugal, 
18;  exploratlonB  in  the  interior  ot 
North  America,  14, 15;  eonqiiprs  Mei- 
ieo,  IS;  explores  the  Pacific  coast, 
IB;  drives  the  French  from  St  Au- 
gustine. IB;  colonies  south  of  the 
United  Stales.  30;   early  wars  with, 


B  the  Kevolulionary  War 
^at  BriUin.    288;    regains 

LionoftbeUlBslsaippi,  316; 
ouislaiia  to  France.  !Xi; 

, In  Florida  aid  the  Britiah. 

400;  Spain  transfers  Florida  to  the 
Unlt^  SUtes,  418;    refuses   to   sell 
Cuba.  808;  joins  France  against  Mex- 
ico, 758;  the  Virgmlu*  oaae,  860. 
Specie  Circular,  tbe,  4», 
Specie  Payments  reaumed,  1879,  MS. 
SpotlMylvaniaUourt-bou»e.batUeof,788. 
Sprlngaeid,  III,,  bl3, 
Springfield,  Mass,,  S77. 
Springfield.  0„  SM. 

the.  passed  b/  Parliament, 


Springfield. 

Stamp  Act ^ ,   

Id?;  tBBlsWd,  I6B;  repealed.  Ifl 


Stamp  Act  Oonnesa,  tbe,  ISO. 

Stamp  duties.  IBT, 

Staufish,  HUea.  the  soldier  ol  tbe  PI7 

month  Colony,  51, 
Stanton.  E,  H.,  removed  by  Jolmsou, 

849;  biography,  850. 
Stark,  John,  at  Bennington,  221. 
Blar  of  the  Went,  tbe,  <&iTen  back  from 

"panglod  Banner,  the,  888. 


ipangled 

Buien  (atftfnVlslandi'N.  "Y„  occupied 
by  the  Britiah,  208;  held  by  them  dur- 
ing the  war.  «30,  Wl;  threaleued  by 
Washington,  2,^9, 

States,  the,  the  formation  of  Stale  gov- 
ernments.  305;  whence  they  derived 

putas,mS-4;  send  delegat«8  to  a  Fed- 

thelr  action  under  the  Constitution, 
SeH;  new  Btatea  and  Amendmento, 
aSB;  their  ratification  nt  the  Conalltn- 
tlon,  387;  the  great  Slntea  of  tbe 
NorUiwest,  SOi:  the  elecionl  aysiem, 
SSS;  the  Republicans  incline  to  favor 
the  States,  aOB;  slave  States,  42*:  the 
Western  States  in  1835,  456 ;  the  East- 
ern States,  457;  the  States  go  Into 
internal  improvement,  460;  the  num- 
ber »t  States  doubled,  463;  dbtlnctloa 
between  State  Rights  and  Slate  Sov- 
erdgnty,  18B:  the  right  ol  the  Statei 
to  secede,  486;  to  nullify  the  laws  ot 
tbe  United  States.  487,  &t;  bow  State 
representation  In  Congress  was  related 
to  alavery,  B34;  tbe  right  at  voting  in 
the  States,  530;  proposed  anneiailon 
of  slave  States.  608 ;  the  Eanaas  strug- 

{le  between  tree  and  slave  Stalea, 
iB-ai;  aeceeslon  of  a  part  ot  the 
States.  «fiS  (see  Secession);  the  work  ot 
theStatecoDvei]tioaB,eeO;  otthedoc- 
trine  of  State  Sovereign^,  Ofl2;  actloa 
ot  the  border  States.  674;  the  Sontb- 


Cates  migration.  450. 
^leam   s^ar-vessela.    Fujion's  aiiempiL 
SS5;  the  screw  propeller,  451. 

Whig  Party.  594:  electid  V(06-Fre»i. 

dent  ot  the  Confederate  Slates.  BflO; 

biography, 661;  notaseeessionist,  682. 
Itevenaoa,  Adlai  E..  Vice-President.  «6. 
Iteohen  (sloi'ben).  Baron  von.  815. 
ilewart,  Capt.  Charies,  in  command  ot 


_iOO^Ic 
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Btone  RItit.  Iiattle  ot,  BB7, 
Bl«.ii",H«mu,-i,HCVmi.«iioulpIoi 

BMlllMUKlll.      COIIU  ,     AtlUckctl     1 


SufTrwo  (or  vote!,  th(>  riglit  o(,  873. 
(Sullivan,  Ueu.  John.  In  cnminsnd  0(  th 


ehannah  (sku-b 


ilRlve 


^,  attacked  by 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,SS4  (see  Appendix  V.). 
Taupi  Bit,  FIh.,  15. 
Tswj  (.taw'nej.  Koger  B.,  Chief  Juatioa, 

Hirili<8eB  Rnranue.  Fr«e  Trade,  Pro- 
lectioii),  tlie  province  ot  the  itin'es 
ouJer  the  Cunrederaclon.  STO;  tiMas- 


(erred   

tion.  383:  theftretTa.u,.  ,„i:  u,c  r.u- 

tectl™  Tariff  of  ISJt.  ^W:  InLTwiwd 

•-■"■  ■•■    the  OmpTOiiiise Tariff  ( " 


T.  3UI;  thepro 


in  KUH.  44 


lS,ia,4f«:  cJiB«-nil.pr;.terllve  Tariff  of 

1813,  Mr;  the  Rerenue  Tarilt  of  IWIU. 

MO;  the  ProlMtlve  Tariff  of  ISfll,  TM; 

receipts  from  it,  S23:  still  niaiulaiued, 

8»i.  918. 
Tariff  Commission,  the,  Bie. 
Tarleton.  Major,  a  BrlliKh  cavalry  offl- 


r,SlS;  ) 


It  the  Cowl 


plunders  Vlivlata.  iSS. 
Tarrytown.  B.  Y.,  KB. 
Tax«,  In  Hreat  Bi'ltaln.  1E4;  in  thecolo 

I^l'iameiit):  under  the  Confrderatioa. 
iTB;  under  the  Conxtltution,  iSi;  dur 
lUK  the  «vll  War,  754;  iu  tiie  recoU' 
Etrucled  Stoten,  673. 

I^lor,  Qen.  Riohard.  surrandera.  SOI. 

I^lor,  ZachaiT,  beats  tho  Seniinoles  al 
Laiie  Okechnbee.  471;  ordered  to  the 
Rio  Orande.  548;  beats  the  JlHxicanE 
and  drives  them  aoross  Che  Rio  firancle. 


Tea  Tax,  the.  17B. 

Tecuiuaeh  (tS  kum'a£),  defe(U«d  at  Tip- 
w^eauoe,  EkW;  killed  at  the  Thames. 

Telegraph,    the,  IC«  invention,  5S7;   in- 

Telepbone,  iia  InventliML,  8n. 

Teoncseee,  the  flret  aettlera  Irom  North 
Carolina.  M.  iso.  2gS:  Nortii  Ckroliiia'H 
claim  ceded  tcUieUnitcdSUitcB.  : 

torixa.  S93;'mniur< 
S(0-5.  fl»7.  TOO,  74i-7,  T 
841  (g«e  Appendix  IV.). 
Teuneaaee   Kiver,  the,  reached 
Soto,  15;  military  operations 


Ten  11  r 


■he,  taken  by  Farragut.  189. 


I.  flmt  I 


T  the 


states  to  the  United  HUteB,Ji'5^  Uieir 
Bovernment  under  the  Coostitutiod, 
ao:  the  Ordinance  of  l!ar,  394;  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana,  33£;  ot  Florida. 
418;  slavery  in  the  Terntoriea,  4i4^ 
(see  Compromises,  Slavery) ;  thcrHe  cl- 
ean acquisition,  558,  568,  S'i-S;  polye- 
am;  in  the  Territories,  a«8,  9IB;  acqiS- 
sitJon  of  Alaskf    -    *  -  -~* 

eias.  auppoeed  ... ._  ... 

the  Louisiana  purchase,  aSi; 
'  the  Uuitedst 


hea 


:»:=■ 


rtof 

of  the  Uaited  Stales  eichanjicd  for 
Florida,  4IS^  becomesa  partofMeiico, 
■■■■'  ■-  settled  hy  Anierican   citizens, 


(ion,  58.1;  admisdon  and  history,  541: 
boundary.  546;  claim  to  New  Heiioo, 
SW;  compromised,  589;  secedes.  Wt; 
milkary  operations  in. 751, 809;  refuses 
the  first  termsof  reconstruction,  815; 
reconstructed  and  readmitted,  STI  (sea 
Appendix  IT.). 
Iiames  (Mmi),  battle  of  the  river.  Sffl, 
.bird  term,   refused    by    Washington, 

'liomas.  Cen.  George  H.. at  Hill  Sprlnz, 
690:  at  Chlckamauea.  748;  sent  back 
lo  T«nnes8ee,  77S;  defeats  Hood.TW- 

Thonitou,  Capt.,  capture  of,  647. 

Thurman,  A.  O.,  nominated  tor  Vloe- 
rresldeiit,  1i3j. 

Ticondei-og*  m-konde  ro'go),  held  by 
Uontcalm,  IGI;  taken  by  the  Englisli, 
16«;byK,AUeii,300;byBu™oyne,S19. 

Tildon,^muelJ..  nomfnatecfforPresi- 
deQt,  ««i;  his  eleclion  dlspulod,  £81: 
the  decision,  887. 

Tippecanoe   (tip-pS-ko  noo'),  battle  at, 

Tltusfllle.  Fa..  BSS. 
Tobacco,  23,  BS. 

Tohopeka,  to-hO-peTcQ).  battle  of,  898. 
Toledo,  O.,  a  French  post.  14i:  Wayne's 
victo^ij,  S09;  gro»t£,  m  (see  Appen- 


PBONouNcme  iudbx. 


Tomiiklns.  Daniel  D,,  elected  Vloe-Presl- 

dent,  «14;  r»«le<it«d,  417. 
TmW  meaning  ol  [he  term,  173.  Ml;  in 

theMtddle  SUtes,  aoe;  In  the  South, 

UT;  atler  the  war.  MT. 
Toronto  (t5-ront6).  Can.,  8M. 
Torpedoes,  their  flrat  use,  £89;  agelBBt 

Ute  Albemarle,  760;  In  HoUle  Bar, 

78». 
TraiiBportation  Bill,  Che.  ITS, 
TraTel,  difflculties  ot.    See  Roads. 
TTeasui7  Department,  tbe,  301. 
Treetlea,  (be  treatr  power,  &St;  Jar's 

(realT,  810;  ireaCrof  Qbent,  40S;  «i- 

(radltiOD  treaties,  GIS:  treaty  or  Waah- 

Inxton,  esi;  the  San  t>omlngo  treaty. 

SM:  the  Ohlnese  treaty,  904. 
IVent,  tbe,  arretted  bf  the  San  Jacinto, 

Trenton,    N,  J,,  Washii^ton's  retreat 

throush,^!];  brealEgcamp  at,  31A. 
TreilChTck  Itrer'Ith-Ik),  Richard,  bje  lo- 


dent,  SU:  vetoes  the  Bank  4eta,  615; 
quarrels  with  the  Whigs.  Sia;  makes 
an  unmioceBsriil  treaty  o(  anneiatlon 
with  Texas.  S^;  hurries  the  anneza- 
tiOD.B8a. 

Ukdkbobodhi)  RiiutoiD,  tbe,  8M. 

Dnited  States,  location,  1;  first  Tlslted 
by  whites.  11;  English  colontiallon, 
^.95-30,  36  foil.;  the  New  Eugland 
Union, 70;  generaJ  union  o[  the  colonleB 
against  the  French.  148,  103;  against 
taMllon  by  Parlla.OBnt,  IflB.  m.  180; 
against  the  use  of  force  by  Parliament, 
l54;  agalnnt  the  king,  and  tor  entire 
independence,  Sftve  (see  BevoluClun, 
the  SmBrican ) ;  Independence  acknowl- 
edged, SIM:  bouniiaHes  in  ITSa,  l»4;thB 

failure,  378;  the  CcUKtltutlon  formed, 
280;  ratlSed,  387;  the  United  States  In 
1T87,  389-»4;  the  Conatltutlon  inaugu- 
■    ■  '87;  flpstleglsltttion,  800-1;  par- 


d  gtates  In  18O0. 


...    17B5,    8)S-17:    u. 

SS3;  the  Srst  great  cnange  oi   parr 

tSulBlano,  392 ;  the  Bteamhoat,  asS;  th 
Trlpolltan  War,  340;  dlfflcultlcB  will 
Great  Britain.  841-SO:  war.  351;  th 
United  States  in  1810,  S&i:  faUurea  ij 


1  tbe  Atlantic  ooaM.884-a;  dto- 

jIoD  at  home,  SDO-1 ;  Bouoeawa 

in  the  Bortb,  fOt-i;  In  tbe  SouthiteM, 
t»S-4a!;  peace,  4nB-t ;  the  United  8tai«a 
in  1819,  40B-U;  acqulnltlOD  of  Plorlda, 


er  Jack- 


al 


._i  United  States 

45&-?g;  political  strugBles  unde_ 

SOD,  4~4-tU);  financial  diUcultles  under 
Von  Bureo,  496-1101;  antiHlaTeiT  agl- 
tallon,Mil-6;  the  Uormona,  (07;  the  log- 
coMn  campaign  ot  1B40,  Ell ;  the  Oregoo 

Siiesiion,  530;  rise  of  Hie  Teiaa  quea- 
on,  G31-4 ;  the  lelegrapb.  587;  anneia- 
Uon  of  Texas.  6SS4;  (he  United  States 
in  1845, 688-B;  thBMeilean  War,  B4I1-B1! 
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